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MEMBERS  (€X  ojicio) 

F.  W.  G.  Haultain  (Cliairman),  Regina ;     James  H.  Ross,  Regina ; 
John  R.  Neff,  Moosomin ;    Hill  yard  Mitchell,  Duck  Lake. 

APPOINTED  MEMBERS 

The  Bishop  of  Saskatchewan  and  Calgary,  Calgary ; 

A.  H.  Smith,  Moosomin ;     A.  E.  Forget,  Regina ; 

Rev.  Father  Gillies,  Wapella. 


SECRETARY  TO  THE  COUNCIL 

Ed.  J.  Wright,  Regina. 

CLERKS 

James  Brown.      John  McLachlan.      C.  A.  W.  Lethbridge. 


superintendent  of  education 
D.  J.  Goggin,  M.A.,  Regina. 

INSPECTORS 

William  Rothwell,  B.A.,  Regina ;  John  Hewgill,  Moosomin ; 

James  Flett,  B.D..  Regina ;    James  A,  Calder,  B.A.,  Edmonton, 


To  the  Honourable   Charles  Herbert    Mackintosh, 

Lieutenant~Q$vemor  of  the  North-West  Territories. 

May  it  Please  Your  Honour: 

I  herewith  present  the  Report  of  the  Council  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion for  the  year  1896j  together  with  the  Report  of  the  Superintendent 
of  Education,  and  Appendices. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be, 

Your  Honours  Obedient  Servant, 

F.  W.  G.  Haultain, 
Chairman  Council  of  Public  Instruction. 

Reg  in  a,  September,  1897. 


Summary  ofl  Statistics  for  1896. 


I.— Number  of  Schools. 

1.  Number  of  Schools  in  operation — Public  357,  Separate  9. 

Total 366 

Increase  for  the  year — Public  26. 
Decrease  for  the  year — Separate,  1. 

Increase 25 

2.  Number  of  new  school  districts  proclaimed 40 

Public,  39 ;  Separate,  1. 

II.— Enrollment 

I.  Number  of  pupils  enrolled 127^6 

Increase  for  the  year 824 

,p«biic  school,  {te:S; 

Total...  12145 
Increase  for  the  year 917 

Separate  Schools  {^292. 

Total...  651. 
Decrease  for  the  year 93 

III. — Teachers,  Certificates  and  Salaries. 

1.  Number  of  teachers  employed — Public  417,  Separate  16. 

Total 433 

Increase  for  the  year , 32 

2'.  Number  of  men  employed,  21 1 ;  increase,  20. 

3.  Number  of  women  employed,  222  ;  increase  12. 

4.  Number  of  teachers  with  First  Class  Certificates,  men, 

62  ;  women,  34.    Total 96 

Increase  for  the  year 13 

5.  Number  of  teachers  with  Second  Class  Certificates,  men 

98 ;  women,  109.    Total 207 

Increase  for  the  year 62 

6. .  Number  of  teachers  with  Third  Class  Certificates  (in- 
cluding   provisional    licences) — men  51  ;    women  79. 

Total 130 

Decrease  for  the  year 43 

7.  Salaries  paid  teachers {^^  ««gg*  g  Total,.     SO2G06  62 
Increase  for  the  year $8482  95 


IV.— Cost  of  Schools. 

Total  ©xponditure  by  Legislative  Assembly  (Office  expendi- 
ture included) $  126218  21 

Increase  for  the  year $14035  31 

Total  expenditure  (Assembly  Grants  and  local  taxes)  as 

shown  by  Trustees'  Annual  Returns 274647  98 

Increase  for  the  year $23775  19 

V,— Summary  of  the  Eihtatioxal  Statistics  of  the  Territories 

sixce  1885.  when  the  management  of  the  schools 

was  Vested  in  a  Board  of  Education. 
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121056  94 

1893 

262 

8214 

307 

106578  59 

1894 

300 

10721 

353 

113999  85 

1S95 

341 

11972 

401 

112182  90 

1896 

366 

12796 

433 
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The  Etiaenttonal  System  of  the  North- West  Territories  is  un»kr  the 
control  (within  its  attri  botes  >  of  a  Cooneil  of  Public  Instruction,  con- 
listing  of  the  four  members  of  the  Executive  Committee  and  foor  ap- 
point^ members — two  Protestants  an*  I  two  Roman  Catholics — withoo* 
votes*  Tito*  provisions  of  The  Sen*  ol  Oniinance  l^D^.  in  this  respect 
aw: — 


The  member*  ^f  t;Ii»*  Exevriuv-  i.Vfii'iiitt—?  of  tht*  T^rrineri*-^  An*t  foar 
persi»ae\  two  of  whom  >hall  !e  Pr^-ty^ant^  an*  I  two  R_»ui.in  Catholics* 
appoint  I  by  the  Lieut-?£bUL£  -*,*•  ►vrrraor  in  C^incil  -saill.  e^tistitiise  a 
Coum.nl  of  rVbiie  Ias*n»:tioa_  an*i  •  ne  of  the  siM  Ex^Mitiv*  Coni*n;  Store, 
to  be  uuu*:mifie»i  *ny  tht*  Lift ufe-H&ftnfi-t.* y\  ^mor  in  O.aneil  **h;\.V  r-e  Chair- 
matt  of  the  sail  C-»anct!  of  rV  iie  I'l^crucci'.n  The  ^M.i^>?  members 
shall  have  no  voce.  an«I  shall  reeeive<a>Mi  reHirxneracion  ?t>^c»*  Lie-ateaaat- 
Governor  in  Council  sha-I  provide. 


it  i  The  Kse«titive  Commicom.  or  ftaj  3Jtb-comtii::*ee  sher«>f  *pp-in<iK>t 
foe  *h<tt  mnrpaee.  <haul  c«nstir.TtT>?  a    TTonim  of  tin*  Cntmeil    »f  PuKre 
Instrwrtinn;  btrt  no  zCTeml  p-^rriaciinis  respecting : 
.  x,  The  omnmr?m»?nr  m?   rr^prne  ?t  ?eht"W^. 


(b)  The  examination,  grading  and  licensing  of  teachers  \ 

(c)  The  selection  of  books  ; 

(d)  The  inspection  of  schools  ; 

(e)  Normal  training ; 

shall  be  adopted  or  amended  except  at  a  general  meeting  of  the  Council 
of  Public  Instruction  duly  convened  for  that  purpose. 

It  9hall  be  the  duty  of  the  Council  of  PubRc  Instruction : 

(a)  To  make  regulations  for  the  government  and  discipline  of  schools 

and  institutes,  and  for  the  training  and  certification  of  teachers ; 

(b)  To  prescribe  programmes  of  study  and  text  books  ; 

(c)  To  define  by  "  Standards  "  the  studies  to  be  pursued  in  all  schools, 

such  standards  to  be  numbered  from  I  upwards,  standards  above 
standard  V  to  be  further  denominated  "  High  School  Standards;" 

(d)  To  provide  for  the  examination  of  persons  other  than   teachers 

who  may  desire  to  enter  professions  or  who  may  wish  certifi- 
cates of  having  completed  courses  of  study  in  any  school ; 

(e)  To  prepare  suitable  forms  and  give  such  instructions  as  may   be 

necessary  for  making  all  reports  and  conducting  all  proceedings 
required  by  the  Ordinance  ; 

(f )  To  determine  all  cases  of  appeal,  disputes,  and  complaints,  aris- 

ing from  decisions  of  trustees  or  inspectors  and  to  make   such 
orders  thereon  as  may  be  required  ; 

(g)  To  make  any  provisions,  not  inconsistent  with   the   Ordinance, 

that  may  be  necessary  to  meet  exigencies  occurring  under  its 
operation. 

School  Districts. 

A  school  district  comprises  an  area  of  not  more  than  twenty-five  square 
miles  and  must  contain  not  less  than  four  resident  ratepayers  and  twelve 
children  between  the  ages  of  five  and  sixteen,  inclusive.  Any  three 
qualified  ratepayers  may  petition  for  the  formation  of  a  school  distiict 
and  upon  its  proclamation  the  ratepayers  therein  may  establish  a  school 
and  elect  trustees  to  manage  it.  These  trustees  have  power  to  erect  and 
equip  buildings,  engage  certificated  teachers,  levy  taxes  and  perform  such 
other  acts  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  proper  conduct  of  a  school. 

Classes  of  Schools. 

The  classes  of  schools  established  are  Public  Schools  and  Separate 
Schools.  The  minority  of  the  ratepayers  in  any  organized  public  school 
district,  whether  Protestant  or  Roman  Catholic,  may  establish  a  separate 
school  therein,  and  in  such  case,  the  ratepayers  establishing  such  Protest- 
ant or  Roman  Catholic  separate  school  shall  be  liable  only  to  assess- 
ments of  such  rates  as  they  impose  upon  themselves  in  respect  thereof. 
Any  person  who  is  legally  assessed  or  assessable  for  a  public  school  sha'I 
not  be  liable  to  assessment  for  any  separate  school  established  therein. 
Provision  is  made  fur  Night  Schools  for  pupils  over  fourteen  years  of 
age  who  arc  unable  to  attend  school  during  the  day. 


10 
Maintenance  of  Schools, 

Schools  are  maintained  by  Legislative  grants  and  by  local  taxation. 
The  Legislative  grants  are  tixed  by  Ordinance  and  the  following  are  the 
provisions  governing  them  : — 

There  shall  be  paid  from  and  out  of  any  moneys  appropriated  by  the 
Legislative  Assembly  for  schools,  in  aid  of  schools  organized  under  and 
conducted  according  to  the  provisions  of  the  Ordinance,  Night  Schools, 
Normal  Schools  and  Teachers'  Institutes  excepted,  an  amount  to  be  cal- 
culated as  follows : 

(a)  To  each  school  having  an  average  attendance  of  at  least  six 

pupils  for  the  days  during  which  it  has  been  open  in  any  term, 
a  sum  of  $1.40  for  each  day  the  school  is  open  :  Provided,  that 
the  total  number  of  days  in  each  year  for  which  grants  may 
become  payable  shall  not  exceed  210  ; 

(b)  For   every   pupil    in   average   daily   attendance   an   additional 

amount  of  $1.50  per  school  year  of  210  days  ; 

(c)  To  each  school  where  a  teacher  is  employed  who  holds  a  first- 

class  professional  certificate  the  sum  of  20  cents  for  each  day 
(not  exceeding  210)  in  the  year  such  teacher  is  actually  engaged 
in  teaching;  and  to  each  school  where  a  teacher  holding  a 
second  class  certificate  is  so  employed,  the  sum  of  10  cents  for 
each  day  (not  exceeding  210)  in  the  year  stich  teacher  is  actually 
engaged  in  teaching ; 

(d)  To  each  school  attaining  a  minimum  grading  upon  the  reports  of 

its  inspection,  as  prescribed  by  the  Council  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, on  its  efficiency  in  respect  to  buildings,  equipment,  govern- 
ment and  progress,  a  sum  not  exceeding  15  cents  nor  less  than 
5  cents  may  be  paid  according  to  such  grading,  for  each  day 
(not  exceeding  210)  on  which  the  school  has  been  kept  open 
during  the  year ; 

(e)  To  any  high  school  complying  with  the  provisions  of  the  Ordi- 

nance and  the  regulations  of  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction, 
a  special  grant  of  seventy-five  dollars  per  term  ; 

Provided,  that  in  case  the  sum  of  the  grants  to  be  paid  in  any  term 
under  sub-sections  (a),  (b)  and  (c)  of  this  section  shall  exceed  70  per 
centum  of  the  salary  actually  earned  by  the  teacher  during  that  term, 
the  amount  of  the  grant  under  the  aforementioned  subsections  shall  be 
reduced  to  the  amount  of  the  said  70  per  centum  of  salary  paid ; 

Provided  further,  that  payment  may  be  made  in  respect  of  the  amounts 
earned  under  sub-sections  (a),  (b)  and  (c)  of  this  section  at  the  end  of 
the  terms  closing  on  April  15,  August  31  and  December  31,  on  receipt  of 
the  return  prescribed  by  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction  and  provided 
for  in  subsection  (1)  of  section  88  of  the  Ordinance;  but  the  grant 
earned  by  any  school  under  sub-section  (d)  shall  be  paid  only  with  the 
last  payment  of  the  year ; 

Provided  further,  that  in  schools  where  more  than  one  teacher  is  em- 
ployed, each,  department  shall  rank  as  a  school  under  the  provisions  of 
sub-sections. (a)  and  (d). of  thi$  section,  when  the  average  attendance  of 
the  -whole  school  shall  at  least  equal  .20  pupils  to  each  teacher  employed  ; 
bub  no  board  of  trustees  shall  engage  an  assistant  teacher  (expecting 
Government  aid  oh  that  account)  without  having  given  the  Council  of 
Public  Instruction  at  least  three  month*'  notice  of  their  intention  to  do 
so  and  having  received  ite  approval : 
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Provided  further,  that  the  amount  or  amounts  shown  in  the  trea- 
surers return,  provided  for  in  sub-section  (1)  of  section  88  of  the  Ordi- 
nance, to  be  due  to  any  teacher  or  teachers,  shall  be  paid  direct  and  pro- 
portionately to  such  teacher  or  teachers  to  the  extent  of  the  grant ; 

Provided  further,  that  no  grant  shall  be  paid  to  any  school  district 
until  the  bond  of  the  treasurer  provided  for  in  section  87  shall  have 
been  received  and  registered  by  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction ; 

Any  school  which  has  been  closed  on  account  of  the  absence  of  the 
teacher  in  attending  a  teachers'  institute  held  by  order  of  the  Council 
of  Public  Instruction,  shall  be  entitled  to  all  grants  as  if  the  school  had 
been  actually  in  operation  during  such  period.  For  the  purpose  of  com- 
puting the  grant  for  such  period  the  average  attendance  for  the  week 
immediately  preceding  the  closing  of  the  school  shall  be  deemed  the  actual 
attendance  during  the  period  it  remains  closed  from  this  cause. 

Upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction  the 
Lieutenant-Governor  in  Council  may  make  a  special  g»ant  to  any  school, 
whether  organised  according  to  law  or  not,  out  of  the  general  revenue 
fund  of  the  Territories. 

Whatever  additional  sums  maybe  necessary  for  the  conduct  of  the 
school  are  raised  by  local  taxation.  Two  sections  of  land  (1280  acres), 
in  each  township  are  reserved  and  held  in  trust  by  the  Dominion 
Government  as  school  lands  for  aiding  and  promoting  education.  This 
means  an  endowment  of  about  eleven  million  acres. 

Studies. 

In  the  Programme  of  Studies  provision  is  made  for  the  teaching  of 
those  subjects  a  knowledge  of  which  is  helpful  in  the  transaction  of 
business,  the  duties  of  citizenship,  the  care  of  the  body,  and  the  forma- 
tion of  moral  character.  This  knowledge  is  needed  by  all  and  may  be  so 
presented  as  to  be  objectionable  to  none.  The  work  in  Latin,  Greek, 
French  and  German,  done  in  the  High  School  departments  is  determined 
by  the  matriculation  requirements  of  the  Universities  of  Manitoba  and 
Toronto.  The  Programme  contains  no  syllabus  of  religious  instruction. 
The  character  and,  within  a  time-limit,  the  amount  of  religious  instruc- 
tion given  in  any  school  is  determined  by  the  trustees,  who  may  be  pre- 
sumed to  represent  the  desires  of  the  ratepayers.  Religious  instruction 
Ls  not  allowed  in  any  school  until  one  half-hour  previous  to  the  closing 
in  the  afternoon,  at  which  time  such  instruction  as  is  permitted  by  the 
trustees  may  be  given,  parents  having  the  privilege  of  withdrawing  their 
children  at  that  hour  or  having  them  remain  without  taking  part.  It  is, 
however,  permissible  for  the  trustees  to  direct  that  the  school  be  opened 
by  the  recitation  of  The  Lord's  Prayer. 

In  all  Standards  above  II  the  text-books  are  uniform,  care  being  taken 
to  authorise  none  written  from  a  sectarian  standpoint.  In  Standards  I 
and  II  Roman  Catholic  Schools  are  permitted  to  use  the  Ontario  Readers 
or  the  Dominion  Series  (Sadlier's  Catholic  Readers).  In  districts  where 
French  is  the  vernacular  the  trustees  may,  upon  obtaining  the  consent  of 
an  Inspector,  use  the  Bilingual  Readers,  Parts  I  and  II,  and  the  Second 
instead  of  the  Ontario  or  Dominion  Series. 

Teachers. 

Teachers  receive  their  academic  training  in  the  high  school  depart- 
ments of  Public  Schools  and  their  professional  training  in  the  Normal 
Schools.    Under  certain  limitations  graduates  of  Universities  and  holders 
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of  certificates  of  the  first  or  second  class  obtained  outside  the  Territories 
may  receive  permission  to  teach  without  further  examination.  No  dis- 
tinction is  made  between  teachers  in  Public  and  Separate  Schools.  They 
have  to  pass  the  same  academic  examinations  and  undergo  the  same  pro- 
fessional training.  A  non-professional  certificate  (academic)  is  not  valid 
as  a  licence  to  teach.  Local  Normal  Schools  for  the  training  of  persons 
who  have  passed  the  academic  test  for  third  class  are  conducted  at  con- 
venient local  centres  by  the  Territorial  Inspectors  from  January  2nd  to 
March  loth  in  each  year.  The  Normal  School  for  teachers  of  the  first 
and  second  class  is  conducted  in  Regina.  Students  are  given  instruction 
ip  the  theory,  art  and  history  of  education  and  regular  practice  in  teach- 
ing under  careful  supervision. 

Institutes. 

During  April,  May  and  June  in  each  year  Teachers'  Institutes  are  con- 
ducted by  the  Superintendent  of  Education  assisted  by  the  Inspectors. 
They  are  devoted  to  the  further  instruction  of  teachers  in  principles  and 
methods  of  teaching,  and  the  fostering  of  professional  zeal  and  spirit. 
Public  meetings  in  the  evenings  afford  opportunities  for  directing  the 
attention  of  citizens  to  the  best  means  of  promoting  the  welfare  of  the 
schools.  Over  ninety  per  cent,  of  the  teachers  voluntarily  attend  these 
institutes. 

Inspection. 

Inspectors  are  appointed  by  the  Lieutenant-Governor  in  Council,  and 
report  to  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction  and  the  trustees  of  each  dis- 
trict on  the  scholarship,  behaviour  and  progress  of  the  children,  teaching 
and  governing  power  of  the  teacher,  condition  of  the  buildings,  grounds 
and  apparatus,  and  state  of  the  treasurer's  books.  They  are  expected  to 
give  any  advice  and  instruction  necessary  for  the  successful  conduct  of 
the  schools.     They  have  nothing  to  do  with  religious  instruction. 
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Report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Education. 

Mb.  F.  W.  G.  HAULTAIN, 

Chairman  Council  of  Public  Instruction. 

Sib  : — I  have  the  honour  to  submit  the  following  report  for  the  year 
ending  DecembRr  31,  1896. 

The  North- West  Territories  (Assiniboia,  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta) 
cover  an  area  of  302,000  square  miles,  embrace  large  farming,  ranching, 
lumbering  and  mining  regions,  and  contain  amongst  a  widely  distributed 
population  a  number  of  "colonies"  established  by  different  foreign 
nationalities.  To  carry  on  educational  work  successfully  under  such 
conditions  is  difficult,  but  while  much  remains  to  be  accomplished  the 
progress  made  duiing  the  past  year  gives  us  reason  to  be  thankful  and 
hopeful. 

The  increase  in  schools,  pupils  and  teachers  keeps  pace  with  the 
growth  of  population.  The  classification  of  pupils  shows  that  43  per  cent, 
of  them  are  in  Standard  I,  21  per  cent,  in  Standard  II,  24  per  cent,  in 
Standard  III,  7  per  cent,  in  Standard  IV,  3  per  cent,  in  Standard  V  and 
list  than  2  per  cent,  in  the  High  School  Standards ;  88  per  cent,  do  not 
proceed  beyond  Standard  III.  The  conditions  of  life  in  a  new  country, 
and  the  demands  of  the  farm,  the  ranch  and  the  shop,  account  in  the 
main  for  the  early  withdrawal  from  school  of  so  many  children.  The 
importance  of  the  education  given  in  the  first  three  Standards  is  greatly 
increased  through  this  withdrawal.  The  scope  and  thoroughness  of  the 
work  done  in  them,  and  the  spirit  in  which  it  is  performed,  will  be  potent 
factors  in  shaping  the  characteristics  of  our  future  citizens. 

The  demand  for  teachers  with  higher  qualifications  continues.  There 
has  been  an  increase  of  thirteen  First  and  sixty-two  Second  Class 
teachers,  and  a  decrease  of  forty-three  Third  Class  and  provisionally 
certificated  teachers.  The  ratio  of  men  teachers  is  unusually  large.  Out 
of  four  hundred  and  thirty-three  teachers  employed,  two  hundred  and 
eleven  are  men.  The  salaries  (Appendix  "  D,"  Table  V)  compare  favour- 
ably with  those  paid  in  the  Provinces. 

School  Buildings. 

In  the  erection  of  new  buildings  increased  attention  is  given  to  those 
couditions  which  affect  the  health  and  comfort  of  the  children.  In  too 
many  of  the  older  buildings  little  thought  was  given  to  proper  lighting 
and  less  to  ventilation.  The  light  should  come  from  the  left  side  of  the 
room,  not  from  the  right,  and  never  from  the  front.  If  additional  light 
be  needed  it  should  be  admitted  from  the  back.  The  window  surface 
should  be  equal  to  one-fifth  of  the  floor  surface.  The  windows  should 
extend  to  the  ceiling,  the  sills  being  higher  than  the  level  of  the  children's 
heads  when  seated.  Those  through  which  the  direct  raye  of  the  sun 
may  fall  upon  the  children  should  have  light  curtains.  Both  sashes 
should  be  adjusted  by  weights  and  pulleys. 

In  buildings  heated  with  hot  air  furnaces  the  fresh  warmed  air  should 
be  admitted  by  a  fim  hMf-way  to  the  ceiling  and  the  impure  air  with- 
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r  ^m  ^-*-  *s  the  floor  through  openings  connecting  with  a  warmed  ventilat- 
^■^^^^^-  ^^x>  In  ttaali  LaiMing!>  a  jacketed  stove  should  be  used,  fresh  air 
"~  *»i;a*JSM-i  frvcn  without  through  a  flue  opening  under  it.     The  im- 

i>;<£ri  escape  at  the  floor  through  an  opening  into  the  chimney, 
bar*  doolie  floes — one  for  smoke  and  one  for  the  escaping 

is  tlaekboard  accommodation  is  reported,  but  in   many 

rt  msfjc  -t  »  ^till  insufficient-     There  should  be  a  board  at  least 

wiir  ext^f^il-ig-  across  the  room  in  rear  of  the  teacher's  desk, 

i**  _..w*r  -c-isTr  not  lu-.-rv  than  three  feet  above  the  floor  or  platform. 

:«Cttf*2*  are  u.*:-  hi^h  for  <HualI  children  to  use  with  ease.     At  the 

*•:»  cf  ti*c  bcari  there  should  be  a  trough  five  inches  wide  for 

^==■5^  -ctmoc»  and  leashes*     The  teachers  effectiveness  will  be  increas- 

^  aa  *.£  .^tarsal  board  occupies  the  right  side  of  the  room. 

*£  :oc  se»>.l>  are  f-raisted  with  patent  desks.      Single  desks,  though 

^■a    -Mpeci&Tt  ane  arae-L   edgc*  satisfactory  than  double  ones.     A  few 

»-%-«§.  i*re  kflueca  l-c  Sesk&.  generally  badly  constructed,  and  a  danger 

3-aj*"  "a**^    f  *£*  cL:l  ires  condemned  to  use  them. 

'«£  given  to  sweeping,  dusting  and  scrubbing,  but 

e    i.or  bef  yv  school  rooms  will  be  as  clean  as  the 

M*ntt<  ±rn>  wiicc.    the   «&.dre&   a:  me.     Unsanitary  conditions  which 

*~-«tj.»;i:*  viK.i^i  in  the  boa*  are  permitted  to  continue  in  the 

■fei  •-:•:**  li^wc^  watt  •:(  thought  on  the  part  of  local  officials, 

TTTiit  *„tt£=Q«c.  .£  ire  ccxtboo^es  is  improving.  In  many  districts  they 
J*  *■  jactfcae*i  ^*i-y  cy  the  teacher  and  swept  and  washed  regularly. 
^  ^r-.  T^rr  ^  *««ir»ri  *  y  separate  compartments  properly  screened.  There 
*■«■*  -*:«n*  asi^r^*  bx»w*Ter.  in  which  little  or  no  attention  is  paid  to 
"*--*«&  jnefik  Mmcy  or  privacy.  The  withholding  of  a  portion  of  the 
^ST=raas  11  S3ML  t*£s«rs  w^eld  pcobabiy  produce  a  better  effect  upon  the 
^■i*.:.;ctTae*  time  «»  renmstiantes  of  our  inspectors  have. 

GftOOTDSt 

*****  ti-e  aekxl  crooads  fenced — and  the  cost  of  a  plain  fence  suffi- 
*■  iau  s-  exrCaae  cau>  is  ¥«  small — teachers  would  gladly  assist  in  their 
^ynuuwi;  :ztc\v<e*£?  a^i  aicnucent.     They  could  teach  the  children 

*  :oj  *xr»ttt*4  .:£  ot*=<  5.crish  best  here  and  assist  in  planting  and  caring 
^  -c  ^■•*xu  ^  i*  Sxr*r*j=.w»i?*t  of  oar  Experimental  Farm  supplies  such 
"a?w^  «a«£  x*  >»  >r?"£  *rrx*  as  to  their  culture.  The  uses  of  trees  for 
^iu  fc*c-  ?»*•  »a>:  *o*>*\  «:!  ieir  effects  on  climate  and  rainfall,  could  be 
*rri*rrt  ■  :  a»f  x*-.r  Saa^ry  «weli  <c  The  Madeira,  Hop  and  Wild 
^  4k*«u  *«r  »  ,ne&  ira^i^l  a  vG  lie  wi=>>:  ws  and  porches,  clumps  of  Rose 
*4mim*  :i  :  i»f  r  r-nfc^K  *z?£  a  ~:*«i  :£  yCa^ts  and  A/wers  needed  for  Nature 
>i*X!**      *"  »*-  ■   nut  ax  aisrar&^e  sac*  :£  tbe  now  cheerless  waste  where 

•  *«  ,•  ^  «»rv<it«j»  «r  met  ;c  l.s>  w*i=*c  b:«rs.  The  reflex  influence  of 
>"il  ■  *  ^-*  *  *  c~  *ui»;  .u  u*s  V.iuifi?  w;c:^  z  St  p>w*rfuL  The  school  ought 
1     ■*  *•"■■»    ^»*i    **  *  ^^tx'o:  .t**d*c«w  ^  ib*  ec^acat^^Q  of  the  people  as  to 

*"***    ■    h»  v»    v  '.^^rtt«  n  t^x-  Kifccct  a  description  of  the  best 

%     ^    ^  *       ■    c  •:.-       .:    aaea    xojcyo:  cfcSe  as  aa  encouragament  to  those 

*        **^-         ■    ^  ^  :.*;  *-i-      ao.  »^»?  *>  *a  exar^T  j*  t*  others  who  have  so 

'J*  '"     ,%  -      *-^       T*:*c    *ru   .  «Ii*    .^:Iyi:^  rural  districts  where  the 

V'  ^     -"^:-  ■»  ,• .    ,rt   ,  >..  ^  ttr«^  Sr  -#xr^<*i>  th^t  gtvea  in  the  larger  towns. 

u*-     ^  ^  <  ^»  iidi0Nisaa«:'!  —>:^-irfCL>wsis^«i  effect  of  the  few, 
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who  appreciate  the  value  of  this  work,  to  overcome  the  indifference  of  the 
many.  Arbour  Day  is  usually  employed  in  removing  the  rubbish  that 
accumulated  during  the  winter,  but  comparatively  little  tree  planting  has 
been  done. 

Rooms. 

Progress  has  been  made  in  beautifying  the  school  rooms.  Grasses, 
autumn  leaves,  wheat  and  oats,  through  variety  of  arrangement  and 
diversity  of  colour,  lend  themselves  to  decorative  effects.  Corners  of  black- 
boards show  gems  oi  literature  encompassed  by  scrolls  or  sprays,  beauty 
in  colour  and  form  surrounding  beautiful  thoughts.  In  the  windows  are 
flowering  plants.  The  teacher's  table  has  its  quiet  cover,  its  vase  of 
flowers  and  a  well  bound  volume  or  two  of  her  favorite  authors.  On 
the  walls  are  prints  of  famous  pictures  and  sculptures,  and  photographs 
of  distinguished  men.  Such  rooms  appeal  silently  but  powerfully  to 
pupils,  refining  their  tastes  and  elevating  their  ideals.  As  yet,  but  few 
of  our  children  are  subject  to  these  influences.  The  country  is  young. 
For  most,  wealth  is  yet  a  potentiality.  Material  affaii-s  engross  the  at- 
tention of  the  pioneer.  But  his  children  have  to  be  prepared  to  live  a 
life  as  well  as  to  make  a  living.  When  for  a  few  cents  one<*an  purchase 
a  print  of  Raphael's  Sistine  Madonna  or  St.  Cecilia,  Guido  Reni's  Aurora, 
The  Laocoon,  Millet's  Angelus  or  a  study  by  Landseer,  why  should  not  a 
persistent  effort  be  made  to  bring  all  children  under  the  ennobling  in- 
fluence of  good  art,  looking  on  it.  not  as  a  luxury,  but  as  an  essential  in 
education  ;  not  as  something  for  the  leisure  moment,  but  as  a  sweetener 
of  toil  and  an  interpreter  of  life  ?  The  effect  of  the  majestic  beauty  of 
the  Sistine  Madonna  is  felt  by  little  children  long  before  its  significance 
can  be  understood.  Under  the  teacher's  guidance  a  picture  like  a  poem 
reveals  its  content,  and  the  pupil  perceives  that  it  has  an  inner  moral 
beauty  as  well  as  an  outer  sensual  beauty,  and  feels  and  enjoys  the  spirit- 
ual suggestion  in  it.  He  who  sees  only  peasants  in  a  potato  field  when 
he  looks  at  the  Angelus  needs  to  have  his  spiritual  eyes  opened  that  he 
may  read  the  message  of  the  artist  The  aesthetic  instinct,  like  the  in- 
tellectual and  the  moral,  is  an  original  endowment,  and  entitled  to  cul- 
ture. Let  us  not  starve  it,  but  aid  its  growth  by  surrounding  the 
children  with  the  l»c*t  forms  of  beauty  we  can.  There  need  be  no  fear 
that  the  traditional  studies  will  thereby  receive  less  attention;  and  there 
may  In*  a  reasonable  expectation  that  the  reflex  effect  upon  the  homes 
will  be  an  uplifting  one. 

The  Preparation  of  Teachers. 

The  teacher  is  the  main  agent  in  producing  a  good  school.  It  cannot 
rise  above  his  level.  Its  improvement  must  come  through  his  improve- 
ment, and  that  must  come  through  wasteful  experiments  on  children  or 
through  special  training.  In  teaching,  as  in  every  other  calling,  the  best 
results  are  accomplished  by  trained  rather  than  untrained  persons.  The 
"cuius  may  sttoceed  without  training,  but  the  supply  of  these  is  exceed- 
ingly limited,  and  even  the  genius  may  profit,  by.  the  experiences  of 
others.  Normal  Schools  are  the  people's  safeguards  against  empiricism 
in  the  school.foom.  In  them  the  intending  teacher  is  compelled  to  prove 
his  fitness  for  his  calling  before  he  is  permitted  to  begin  lite  .practice.  ITe 
is  trained  not  for  his  own  sake  but  for  the  protection  arid  furtherance  of 


the  interests/>f  the  children.    It  is  generally  admitted  that  during  the 
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first  years  of  service,  at  least,  the  trained  teacher  is  worth  about  twice  as 
much  as  the  teacher  who  has  had  no  professional  training.  Everywhere, 
countries  noted  for  the  excellence  of  their  educational  institutions  arc 
adding  to  the  number  of  their  training  schools  and  increasing  their 
efficiency. 

The  academic  preparation  of  teachers  is  given  in  the  High  School 
departments  and  the  professional  preparation  in  the  Normal  Schools. 
Candidates  are  not  admitted  to  the  latter  till  they  have  passed  the  pre- 
scribed non-profe*sional  examinations.  The  scope  and  character  of  the 
work  required  of  candidates  before  they  are  permitted  to  teach  may  be 
gathered  from  the  Regulations  (Appendix  "B")and  the  Examination 
papers  (Appendix  "  C  ").  A  study  of  these  will  show  that  provision  has 
been  made  tor  the  preparation  of  teachers  who  will  add  to  sound  scholar- 
ship a  knowledge  of  the  best  educational  practice  of  the  present.  In 
addition  to  those  who  passed  our  non -professional  examinations,  there 
were  in  attendance  at  the  last  sesssion  of  the  Normal  School  graduates 
in  Arts  from  the  Universities  of  Dublin,  Dalhousie,  McGill,  Victoria, 
Toronto  and  Manitoba. 

The  early  efforts  of  the  Board  of  Education  to  secure  professional 
training  for  its  teachers  are  interesting.  In  its  Report  for  1886-1887  it 
gives  a  copy  of  a  Resolution  forwarded  to  the  Minister  of  the  Interior 
affirming  the  need  of  a  Central  Training  School  for  the  professional  in- 
struction of  teachers  and  asking  financial  assistance  therefor.  By  Resolu- 
tion adopted  March  14,  188!),  it  was  made  compulsory  on  every  Union 
School,  if  required  by  the  Board  of  Education,  to  have  a  Normal  School 
department  with  annual  sessions  !>eginning  on  the  first  Monday  in 
November  and  ending  on  the  last  Friday  in  March  following.  The  only 
work  undertaken^in  accordance  with  this  Resolution,  of  which  any  official 
record  exists,  was  done  by  Mr.  A.  H.  Smith,  B.A.,  principal  of  the  Mooso- 
min  Union  School,  who  in  addition  to  his  other  work  delivered  a  series 
of  lectures  on  the  science  and  art  of  teaching  to  a  number  of  students 
who  had  obtained  second  and  third  class  non -professional  certificates. 
This  voluntary  course  ended  April  8,  1 890. 

Complaints  having  been  made  that  too  much  time  was  devoted  to  the 
training  of  teachers,  the  Secretary  was  instructed  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Board  of  Education  held  Sept.  10,  1890,  to  point  out  to  the  principals 
of  Union  Schools  that  the  training  of  teachers  is  not  part  of  the  work  of 
any  Union  School  until  a  Normal  department  therein  is  authorized.  At 
the  same  meeting  the  following  Resolution  was  adopted  :  "That  a  Normal 
Department  be  established  at  the  Regina  and  Moosomin  Union  Schools, 
to  be  conducted  in  each  case  by  the  Inspector  of  Schools  for  the  District, 
the  first  session  to  open  on  the  first  Monday  in  November,  and  that  all 
teachers  in  each  of  these  Districts,  who  hold  non-professional  certificates 
and  desire  to  teach,  be  invited  to  attend  the  session  held  in  their  District : 
That,  with  regard  to  the  holders  of  non  professional  certificates  in 
other  Inspectoral  Districts,  whenever  there  are  ten  such  who  desire  to 
receive  Normal  training  in  any  Union  School,  the  Board  will  endeavour 
to  arrange  for  a  Normal  Session  being  held  in  such  school."  These  ses- 
sions were  to  close  on  December  24  for  Third  class  candidates,  and  on 
the  last  Friday  in  March  for  First  and  Second  class  candidates. 

At  Regina  no  candidates  accepted  this  invitation.  Six  Third  class 
candidates  wore  trained  at  Moosomin  by  Inspector  Tlewgill.  In  18!>1  no 
session  wa«  held.  In  the.  beginning  of  1NJJ2  Inspectors  Rothwcll  and 
jlewgill  conducted  sessions  at  Regina  and   Moosomin.      In  November, 
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189$,  the  Board  offered  to  conduct  sessions  in  Alberta  and  Saskatchewan 
but  no  students  accepted  the  invitation.  During  the  early  part  of  1893 
sessions  were  conducted  in  Regina  and  Moosomin  by  Inspectors  Roth  well 
and  Hewgill. 

By  the  School  Ordinance  assented  to  December  31,  1892,  previously 
existing  School  Ordinances  were  amended  and  consolidated,  a  Council  of 
Public  Instruction  constituted  and  power  given  to  establish  Normal 
Schools.  Under  this  Ordinance  the  present  Superintendent  of  Education 
was  appointed  Director  of  Normal  Schools,  April  1,  1893,  and  in  August 
the  Council  by  Regulation  declared  "  A  non-professional  certificate  shall 
not  be  valid  as  a  licence  to  teach."  This  made  professional  training 
compulsory  on  all  candidates  for  teachers'  certificates.  Sessions  for  First 
and  Second  claas  candidates  are  conducted  annually  in  Regina  beginning 
September  1  and  ending  December  22.  Sessions  for  Third  class  candidates 
arc  conducted  at  convenient  local  centres  by  the  Inspectors  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Superintendent,  who  delivers  a  course  of  lectures  at 
each.  These  sessions  begin  January  2  and  end  March  15  in  each  year. 
The  conditions  governing  admission  and  the  courses  of  study  are  set 
forth  in  the  Regulations  (Appendix  "  B  ").  Statistics  are  given  in  Table 
VI,  Appendix  "  D." 

The  Supply  of  Teachers. 

Except  in  remote  districts  there  has  been  but  little  difficulty  in  obtain- 
ing teachers.  The  Milary  offered  in  these  is  small,  the  engagement  for 
but  part  of  the  year,  and  the  journey  thither  an  expensive  one.  Often, 
too,  the  teacher  finds  himself  with  little  congenial  society  and  without  a 
comfortable  boarding  house.  It  cannot  be  expected  that  successful 
teachers  will  accept  such  appointments. 

To  make  it  possible  for  such  districts  to  keep  their  schools  open,  pro- 
visional certificates  are  issued  to  persons  who  present  such  evidence  of 
scholarship  that  there  is  a  reasonable  probability  of  their  being  able  to 
pass  the  next  teachers'  examination.  These  certificates  are  not  issued 
till  the  trustees  declare  that  they  have  advertised  for  a  qualified  teacher 
and  have  used  all  reasonable  effort  to  secure  one  but  without  success. 
Then  upon  the  application  of  the  trustees — not  of  the  would-be  teacher — 
a  provisional  certificate  is  issued,  valid  for  that  school  only,  and  termin- 
ating at  the  opening  of  the  next  examination  for  teachers. 

This  reasonable  rule  has  lessened  considerably  the  number  of  provi- 
sionally certificated  teachers,  and  if  more  trustees  would  advertise  in 
newspapers  published  in  the  larger  centres  the  number  would  be  still 
less.  FewT  of  such  teachers  do  more  than  keep  school.  They  do  not 
teach  because  they  do  not  know  how,  and  the  children  are  the  victims  of 
their  experiments.  The  attempt  to  secure  provisional  certificates  for 
friends  or  relations  of  trustees,  though  applications  from  qualified  teach- 
ers have  been  received,  is  not  yet  unknown.  It  is  still  too  often  true 
that  a  small  salary  and  a  belief  in  a  particular  creed  are  more  powerful 
factors  in  securing  an  engagement  than  manner,  culture  and  teaching 
skill 

Examinations. 

Under  the  Ordinance  of  1892  promotions  from  Standard  III  upward 
were  determined  by  a  yearly  written  examination  conducted  by  a  central 
board  consisting  of  the  Superintendent  of  Education  and  the  Inspectors, 
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An  annual  grant  of  $18  per  pupil  in  daily  average  attendance  in  all 
Standards  above  III  was  paid  to  those  promoted  from  any  Standard  to 
the  next  higher  one  within  two  years.  In  1893  promotion  examinations 
by  the  central  board  were  abolished  in  all  Standards  except  III  and  IV, 
the  grant  claust  remaining  as  before. 

These  examinations,  for  a  time,  helped  the  schools  in  certain  ways. 
They  raised  the  standard  of  scholarship,  directed  the  teaching  into 
sounder  lines,  caused  the  essentials  of  subjects  to  be  learned  more 
thoroughly,  compelled  attention  to  concise  methods  of  recording  work, 
and  spurred  the  indolent  and  indifferent  to  more  vigourous  and  systematic 
endeavour.  They  hindered  the  schools  in  certain  ways.  After  a  time, 
many  trustees,  and  even  some  teachers,  began  to  consider  the  children  as 
instruments  for  earning  grants  of  public  money ;  and  preparing  for  ex- 
amination rather  than  for  life  became  the  main  aim  in  too  many  schools. 
The  prolonged  nervous  strain  prior  to  and  during  the  examinations,  com- 
ing frequently  at  a  period  when  physiological  changes  of  great  import  to 
the  individual  were  taking  place,  was  a  danger  to  health  that  gave 
thoughtful  teachers  much  concern.  Inspectors  reported  that  wrong  ideals 
were  being  set  up,  that  increasing  attention  was  given  to  products 
rather  than  processes,  that  memorizing  of  unorganized  knowledge  was  on 
the  increase,  and  generous  teaching  on  the  wane.  It  was  admitted  that, 
though  written  examinations  may  test  intellectual  acquirements,  they 
cannot  measure  the  teacher's  efforts  to  secure  graceful  behaviour,  polite 
speech,  and  moral  growth.  Nor  was  it  surprising  that  teachers  began  to 
prepare  their  wares  for  the  educational  market,  looking  for  their  reward 
in  increased  money  grants  and  correspondingly  grateful  trustees. 

The  effects  of  the  abolition  of  these  examinations  in  the  higher  Stan- 
dards were  interesting  and  instructive.  In  certain  schools  where  passing 
examinations  had  been  a  leading  aim,  teachers  complained  that  pupils 
were  less  earnest  in  their  work  and  less  regular  in  attendance.  Inspectors 
reported  that  previously  these  pupils  had  the  fear  of  failure  at  the  ex- 
amination kept  permanently  before  them,  and  had  not  been  led  to  work 
from  those  scholarly  impulses  that  lead  to  truly  successful  results,  had 
not  formed  habits  of  generous  reading  around  even  the  subjects  examined 
on,  and  had  not  acquired  a  love  of  knowledge  for  its  own  sake.  In  other 
schools  where  passing  these  examinations  had  been  an  incident,  not  an 
end,  in  educational  effort,  no  difference  in  application  was  noticed. 

After  three  years'  observations  of  the  result  of  this  partial  change  these 
promotion  examinations  Mere  abolished  by  the  Ordinance  of  1890.  Promo- 
tions may  be  made  at  the  end  of  each  term  by  the  teachers,  who  can  take 
account  of  health,  mental  vigour  and  application  as  well  as  scholarship  in 
determining  whether  a  pupil  will  be  profited  by  being  placed  in  a  higher 
Standard.  These  promotions  are  subject  to  revision  semi-annually  by 
Inspectors  on  whose  report,  concerning  the  government  and  progress  of  a 
school,  small  grants  arc  payable. 

Pupils  who  desire  certificates  of  having  completed  the  course  of  study 
prescribed  for  the  first  five  Standards  may  present  themselves  at  the 
Public  School  Leaving  Examination  which  is  held  annually  in  June. 
Persons  presenting  these  certificates  are  admitted  into  High  School  de- 
partments without  further  tests. 

Inspection. 

That  an  inspector  is  a  necessary  aid  in  city  schools  where  the  circum- 
stances are  favourable  to  good  teaching  is  admitted  by  everybody.    Good 
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buildings,  suitable  apparatus,  trained  and  experienced  teachers  may  be 
found  in  every  large  city,  but  everywhere  in  these  large  centres  an  in- 
spector is  found  directing,  inspiring  and  unifying  the  work.  How  much 
more  valuable  and  necessary  must  inspectors  be  in  rural  districts  where 
so  many  of  the  teachers  are  untrained,  partially  trained  or  inexperienced  ! 
These  need  the  guidance,  counsel  and  help  of  experts  in  teaching. 
Through  these  inspectors  the  good  features  of  the  best  schools  are  widely 
diffused.  They  foster  what  is  good,  improve  what  is  poor.  How  else 
are  defects  in  teaching  and  management  to  be  remedied  ?  Normal 
School  training  does  not  render  inspection  unnecessary.  The  Normal 
School  cannot  test  power  of  independent  management  under  the  restric- 
tions and  disadvantages  which  young  teachers  have. to  contend  with  in 
rural  districts.  It  gives  advice,  and  such  practice  in  management  as  its 
model  school  affords,  leaving  to  inspectors  the  correction  of  those  mistakes 
which  independent  management  originates  or  develops. 

Victor  Cousin,  in  his  observations  on  the  schools  of  Prussia,  declared 
that  a  leading  element  of  success  in  any  syetem  of  public  education  is  a 
scheme  of  thorough  inspection.  Only  through  it  can  be  determined 
whether  the  schools  are  doing  efficient  service  along  the  lines  prescribed 
by  the  State.  Thorough  inspection  insures  the  State's  receiving  good 
value  for  its  expenditures  on  behalf  of  education.  Schools  are  good  as 
their  inspection  is  intelligent  and  thorough,  and  poor  as  that  inspection 
is  aimless  and  accidental. 

Each  school  is  inspected  twice  a  year  if  possible,  and  a  written  report 
sent  to  the  Council  and  to  the  trustees.  These  reports  are  of  much 
service  to  the  local  authorities,  as  they  contain  the  opinions  of  an  expert 
on  the  condition  of  their  schools.  Buildings,  grounds,  apparatus,  teach- 
ing, government  and  general  progress  are  described  and  hints  given  as  to 
ways  of  securing  desirable  improvements.  The  second  report  shows,  in 
most  instances,  that  an  honest  effort  has  been  made  by  trustees  and 
teacher  to  remedy  matters  complained  of  in  the  first  report. 

The  reports  to  the  Council  are  fuller  than  formerly,  aud  afford  ample 
evidence  of  general  progress.  They  show,. too,  that  there  are  trustees 
who  pay  no  attention  to  reasonable  suggestions  respecting  buildings  and 
apparatus,  and  retain  teachers  after  their  incompetence  has  ceased  to  be 
a  matter  of  dbubt.  It  is  hoped  that  next  year  the  grant  dependent  on 
inspection  may,  through  its  effect  on  their  pockets,  induce  action  which 
the  needs  of  the  children  have  failed  to  secure.  The  inspectors  also  ex- 
amine the  accounts  of  treasurers,  investigate  difficulties  in  districts,  and 
encourage  the  formation  of  new  districts  where  there  is  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  children  of  school  age. 

Reading. 

Reading  receives  much  attention.  By  a  judicious  union  of  the  word, 
phonic  and  sentence  plans,  and  generous  use  of  the  blackboard,  teachers 
enable  pupils  in  Standard  I  to  read  at  least  twice  as  much  in  a  term  as 
they  did  three  years  ago.  An  increasing  number  of  teachers,  using  the 
Primers  chiefly  as  a  guide  while  mastering  the  simpler  word  forms,  base 
much  of  their  instruction  in  reading  on  Nature  lessons,  stories  from 
history,  and  simple  poetry.  Classes  in  this  Standard  have  read  in  the 
usual  period  not  only  the  Primers  but  a^o  Scudder's  Fables  and  Folk 
Stories,  many  of  the  nature  poems  in  Lovejoys  collection  and  the  simpler 
portions  of  "  Hiawath^." 
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The  amount  of  matter  contained  in  the  rea  lers  used  in  Standards  II 
and  III  is  insufficient  and  the  teachers'  efforts  to  secure  supplementary 
reading  do  not  receive  that  encourageineut  which  they  deserve.  Many 
teachers  rather  than  have  their  pupils  "mark  time"  supply  it  at  their 
own  expense. 

The  need  for  additional  reading  matter  is  a  pressing  one.  Many  of 
our  teachers  by  means  of  concerts  and  other  entertaiuments  have  secured 
small  libraries  and  are  adding  to  them  yearly.  If  an  annual  grant  of 
five  or  ten  dollars  toward  a  library  were  given  to  each  district  contribut- 
ing en  equal  amount  the  schools  would  derive  more  benefit  therefrom 
than  through  any  other  equal  expenditure.  We  should  then  l>e  able  not 
only  to  teach  the  pupil  how  to  read  but,  what  is  quite  a*  important,  teach 
him  what  to  read. 

In  all  Standards  the  pupils  are  trained  to  give  in  their  own  words  the 
substance  of  what  they  have  road.  Through  silent  reading  they  acquire 
the  habit  of  mastering  by  themselves  the  contents  of  a  long  selection  and 
the  relation  of  its  parts  to  the  whole.  This  careful  study  of  the  subject 
matter  has  not  infrequently  been  accompanied  by  a  lack  of  sufficient  in- 
dividual practice  in  oral  reading.  The  pupil's  analysis  of  the  selection 
shows  his  grasp  of  its  thought,  but  oral  reading  reveals  his  appreciation 
of  it.  As  rrof.  Dowden  has  said  :  "  The  reading  which  we  should  desire 
to  cultivate  is  intelligent  reading,  that  is,  it  should  express  the  meaning 
of  each  passage  clearly ;  sympathetic  reading,  that  is,  it  should  convey 
the  feeling  delicately ;  musical  reading,  that  is,  it  should  move  in  accord 
with  the  melody  and  harmony  of  what  is  read,  be  it  in  verse  or  prose." 

Literature. 

The  effort  to  give  pupils  some  acquaintance  with  good  literature  is 
l>egun  in  Standard  I  and  continued  throughout  the  school  coui*se.  No 
other  feature  of  our  work  is  more  promising. 

In  the  first  two  Standards  many  teachers  read  aloud  daily  a  selection 
of  good  simple  literature,  too  difficult  sometimes  to  form  a  part  of  the 
reading  exercise  but  not  too  difficult  for  the  pupils  to  understand  and 
enjoy.  A  short  stanza  selected  for  its  ethical,  patriotic,  aesthetic  or  other 
value  is  memorized  and  care  is  taken  to  have  it  uttered  intelligently,  dis- 
tinctly and  rhythmically.  In  this  way  the  formation  of  a  taste  for  good 
literature  is  begun. 

In  the  next  two  Standards  this  work  is  continued  and  other  work  in- 
troduced. The  poems  in  the  Readers  are  supplemented  by  others  chosen 
from  the  same  authors  and  studied  from  the  blackboard.  The  pupils 
are  encouraged  to  widen  their  knowledge  of  these  authors  by  home  re*d- 
ing  of  additional  poems  named  by  the  teacher.  Each  poem  is  read  as  a 
whole  to  get  its  general  meaning.  It  is  separated  into  its  component 
parts  and  the  relation  of  these  to  each  other  and  to  the  whole  is  studied. 
Then,  in  the  light  of  this  analysis,  it  is  read  again,  as  a  whole,  to  catch 
the  deeper  meanings  that  lie  beneath  the  surface.  Questions  of  artistic 
structure  and  technique  begin  to  receive  some  attention. 

Through  classification  of  the  reading  lessons  preparation  is  begun  for 
comparative  study  later.  Pupils  in  Standard  IIT  study  from  their 
readers  "  Lucy  Gray,"  "  The  Sands  o'  Dee,"  "  The  Wreck  of  the  Hes- 
perus," and  "  The  May  Queen  "  in  succession.  They  make  a  study  in 
Unselfishness  while  reading  "The  Heroic  Serf,"  "Golden  Deeds"  and 
"  Abou  Ben  Adhem  and  the  Angel,"  and  follow  that  with  a  related  one 
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while  reading  "The  French  at  Ratisbon"  and  "The  Road  to  the 
Trenches." 

In  Standards  III  and  IV  character  studies  are  introduced  and  the 
pupils  are  led  gradually  to  look  on  literature  as  an  interpreter  of  life,  as 
an  "  effective  agency  for  cherishing  within  us  the  ideal."  In  Standard  V 
and  succeeding  Standards  fuller  studies  have  been  made  of  a  number  of 
selections  from  Longfellow,  Tennyson,  Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  Campbell, 
Milton  and  Shakespeare  ;  and  from  Hawthorne,  Scott,  Arnold,  Newman 
and  De  Quincey. 

The  inspectors'  reports  and  the  examination  tests  show  better  results 
than  in  any  previous  year.  The  improvement  in  the  teaching  of  this 
subject  has  come  chiefly  through  the  sympathetic  study  of  it  by  our 
teachers.  More  and  more  they  are  coming  to  feel  the  vitalising,  spiritu- 
alising influence  of  the  best  literature,  to  believe  that  it  "  awakens  within 
us  the  diviner  mind  and  rouses  us  to  a  consciousness  of  what  is  best  in 
others  and  ourselves,"  and  to  desire  that  their  pupils  shall  share  in  their 
treasures  and  receive  guidance  and  encouragement  from  the  master 
minds.  It  is  this  that  has  made  the  teaching  of  literature  so  generous 
and  inspiring*. 

Spelling. 

Though  this  subject  is  learned  rather  than  taught,  improved  results  are 
reported.  Words  spelled  regularly  present  little  or  no  difficulty  to  pupils 
who  have  had  practice  in  phonics  and  word-building,  and  hence  require 
but  slight  attention.  When  words  spelled  irregularly  are  assigned,  the 
difficulties  in  them  should  be  pointed  out  and  they  should  be  grouped 
with  other  words  similarly  formed.  The  pupil  may  then  study  each 
word  as  one  of  a  group  with  a  common  element.  His  ability  to  spell 
these  and  others  of  the  type  m^y  be  tested  by  dictated  sentences.  Help- 
ful rules  of  spelling  may  be  inferred  from  such  groups.  The  few  irregu- 
lar words  that  cannot  be  thus  grouped  may  be  learned  by  transcription. 
No  time  should  be  wasted  over  words  which  the  pupils  may  seldom  or 
never  have  occasion  to  use.  Perhaps  the  most  gratifying  feature  of  the 
work  in  spelling  is  the  careful  attention  given  to  it  in  every  written 
exercise. 

Writing. 

The  Vertical  System  has  been  in  use  for  two  years  with  very  satisfac- 
tory results.  Pupils  who  had  already  learned  to  write  legibly  were  not 
required  to  adopt  it.  Teachers  report  that  the  younger  pupils  now  learn 
to  write  neatly  and  legibly  in  much  leas  time  than  formerly. 

An  examination  of  the  rough  exercise  books  used  daily  gives  a  better 
idea  of  the  pupil's  real  progress  in  writing  than  the  copy  books  do.  Our 
inspectors,  judging  by  this  test,  report  a  distinct  gain  in  neatness  and 
legibility.  As  soon  as  pupils  write  neatly,  legibly  and  rapidly,  writing 
lessons,  as  such,  cease. 

Composition. 

The  work  in  composition  is  simpler  and  more  systematic  than  it  was, 
though  much  remains  to  be  done  before  it  can  be  said  to  be  well  taught. 
The  aim  in  all  Standards  is  to  lead  the  pupils  to  express  themselves 
simply  and  clearly  on  any  topic  about  which  they  have  thought  or  read. 
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The  work  in  each  Standard  is  divided  into  two  parts — the  first  or  "real " 
concerning  itself  with  the  expression  of  thought,  the  second  or  "  formal " 
concerning  itself  with  the  structure  of  the  sentence  and  later  the  para- 
graph and  theme. 

The  pupils  gather  thoughts  from  the  lessons  in  history,  literature,  geo- 
graphy and  other  subjects,  learn  how  to  arrange  them  and,  after  giving 
oral  expression  to  them,  write  them  with  due  regard  to  the  mechanics  of 
the  composition.  Errors  are  corrected  from  the  standpoint  of  thought 
and  but  one  or  two  considered  in  any  lesson.  By  a  series  of  sentences 
on  the  blackboard  the  pupils  are  led  to  see  the  nature  of  the  error  ob- 
served by  the  teacher.  Each  pupil  then  reads  his  own  composition  to 
discover  whether  he  has  made  this  error  and  to  correct  it  if  he  finds  it. 
Self-criticism  and  self-correction  are  aimed  at. 

In  the  higher  Standards  there  is  added  analysis  of  typical  passages  of 
prose  to  discover  their  essential  characteristics.  Through  this  analysis 
the  study  of  structure  is  emphasized.  On  the  order  of  thoughts  depends 
the  clearness  of  their  presentation.  Some  knowledge  and  appreciation  of 
style  is  also  secured. 

Grammar. 

Through  the  logical  forms  of  subject,  predicate  and  modifier  grammar 
reveals  the  essential  nature  of  thought  and  hence  the  formal  study  of  it 
is  valuable  as  a  training  in  thinking.  Parsing  makes  necessary  the 
grouping  of  words  according  to  function  and  form  and  thus  becomes  a 
discipline  in  classification.  Analysis  is  employed  as  an  aid  in  discover- 
ing the  ideas  in  a  sentence  and  their  relation  and  position.  It  is  thus 
brought  into  close  connection  with  reading  and  composition.  Correct 
speaking  depends  more  on  the  forms  of  speech  heard  and  read  than  on 
the  rules  of  grammar,  hence  considerable  attention  is  given  to  the  correc- 
tion of  errors  in  the  language  used  by  pupils. 

With  truer  conceptions  of  the  purpose  of  grammar  has  come  an  un- 
provement  in  the  modes  of  teaching  it  and,  though  less  time  is  given  to 
the  study  of  it,  better  results  are  obtained. 

History. 

History,  in  recording  men's  deeds,  sets  forth  their  relations  to  each 
other  and  to  the  State.  The  relations  of  men  to  each  other  give  rise  to 
morals.  The  relations  of  men  to  the  State  involve  citizenship.  Accord- 
ingly one  use  of  history  is  to  form  moral  notions  in  children  and  another 
is  to  teach  patriotism  and  civic  duty.  Also,  if  properly  taught,  it  affords 
a  first  rate  discipline  in  reasoning  of  that  practical  kind  needed  in  every 
day  life,  arouses  a  love  for  reading  and  gives  a  sound  method  of  study. 

In  Standards  II  and  III  the  lives  of  a  small  number  of  leading  Cana- 
dians and  Englishmen  are  described  by  the  teacher  and  the  children  are 
led  to  consider  their  public  acts  and  are  guided  in  forming  such  judg- 
ments on  the  morality  of  these  acts  as  they  are  capable  of.  The  reasons 
for  and  against  the  doing  ot  an  act  are  sought  for  carefully.  The  rela- 
tion of  motives  to  actions  is  considered.  Judgment  is  deferred  until  oil 
available  information  has  been  secured.  The  judgment  in  itself  may  not 
be  worth  much,  but  the  habit  of  eliminating  urrsoual  feeling  and  looking 
at  both  sides  of  a  question  before  giving  a  judgment  is  one  of  inestimable 
value  in  every  department  of  life.     This  condemning  at  wrong  deeds  and 
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approving  of  right  deeds  will  tend  to  establish  just  ideas  of  right  and 
wrong  in  the  children's  minds  and  these  ideas  must  have  their  influence 
on  conduct,  must  contribute  to  nobler  living.  Froude  says,  "  History  is 
a  voice  forever  sounding  across  the  centuries  the  laws  of  right  and 
wrong."  Nor  are  these  children  too  young  for  such  training.  Before 
they  enter  school  they  have  begun  to  learn  their  relations  to  those  about 
them  and  in  the  history  lesson  they  continue  this  study. 

As  the  large  majority  of  our  pupils  do  not  remain  at  school  after  the 
work  of  Standard  III  is  completed,  especial  efforts  are  put  forth  to  make 
them  familiar  with  the  essentials  of  the  history  of  our  own  country. 
Those  features  which  indicate  best  the  stages  in  the  progress  of  the 
Dominion  and  its  present  condition  are  fixed  in  their  minds  as  firmly  as 
possible  and  will  serve  as  centres  around  which  their  future  reading  will 
arrange  itself.     Our  best  patriotic  songs  and  poems  are  sung  and  recited. 

A  study  of  the  lives  of  those  men  who  have  made  our  country  what  it 
is  will  tend  to  teach  our  pupils  to  have  high  aims  and  to  be  true  to  those 
aims.  A  knowledge  of  the  struggles  through  which  the  country  has 
passed  in  attaining  its  present  condition  will  make  for  intelligent  pa- 
triotism. 

In  Standards  IV  and  V  a  fuller  knowledge  of  the  history  of  Canada 
and  England  is  obtained  through  a  study  of  text  books  and  supplemen- 
tary reading.  Constitutional  struggles  in  Canada  are  compared  with 
corresponding  ones  in  England.  An  outline  study  of  how  we  are  go- 
verned completes  the  work  in  history  in  these  Standards. 

In  the  High  School  Standards  the  history  of  Canada  and  England  is 
reviewed  and  the  pupils'  knowledge  widened.  The  "Constitution"  of 
each  is  studied,  the  texts  being  Bourinot's  u  Constitutional  History  of 
Canada,"  and  Bagehot's  "  English  Constitution."  The  history  of  the 
world  as  presented  in  Swinton's  "  Outlines,"  completes  the  course. 

The  errors  most  generally  mentioned  by  our  inspectors  are  teaching 
too  many  details  through  not  distinguishing  between  essential  facts — 
those  standing  for  a  principle — and  illustrative  ones ;  appealing  too  much 
to  the  memory  and  too  little  to  the  judgment  and  so  minimizing  the 
diciplinary  value  of  the  subject ;  failing  to  connect  the  present  of  the 
nation  with  its  past,  of  which  it  is  an  evolution,  and  therefore  to  secure 
a  living  illuminating  interest  in  the  study.  There  is  a  slow  but  steady 
improvement  in  the  character  of  the  teaching.  Broader  scholarship  in 
the  toucher  and  a  few  volumes  of  history  to  supplement  the  pupils'  texts 
are  our  chief  needs. 

Geography. 

The  chief  purpose  of  this  study  is  to  enable  pupils  to  perceive  clearly 
the  earth's  essential  surface  features  and  the  relation  thereto  of  man's 
modes  of  living.  The  relief  of  the  continent  determines  in  the  main  its 
drainage  and,  through  the  drainage,  the  distribution  of  the  soil.  Where 
the  good  soil  is  will  be  found  the  plant  life,  and  the  animal  life  depend- 
ent thereon.  Where  plant  and  animal  life  supply  materials  for  mans 
food  and  shelter,  there  he  will  make  his  home.  The  products  of  the  roil 
and  mine  will  shape  his  industries,  as  the  sources  of  power  in  coal,  wood 
and  water  will  influence  his  manufactures. 

Professor  Davis  of  Harvard,  in  discussing  this  topic  says:  "  There  is 
no  occupation  in  which  geographical  surroundings  do  not  enter  as  con- 
trols, either  direct  or  indirect.     The  farmer  is  continually  held  in  close 
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touch  with  the  local  surface  features.  The  railroad  manager  has  con- 
tinually to  deal  with  the  problem  of  transporting  products  from  one 
district  where  they  are  supplied  to  another  where  they  are  consumed ; 
and  the  successful  working  of  his  road  depends  largely  on  its  cost  of 
construction  and  operation,  both  of  these  depending  in  turn  on  the  form 
of  the  region  that  the  road  traverses  and  on  its  location  with  respect  to 
centres  of  population.  The  merchant  deals  in  the  products  of  the  earth, 
and  their  cost  is  dependent  on  such  geographical  factors  as  distance  of 
source,  ease  of  supply,  demand  in  respect  to  domestic  needs  and  so  on. 
The  legislator  is  chiefly  concerned  with  matters  of  trade  and  commerce, 
and  these  great  activities  are  largely  in  the  hands  of  geographical  con- 
trols." 

Nor  must  the  relation  of  this  subject  to  history  be  overlooked.  The 
physical  characteristics  of  countries  have  conditioned  their  history.  The 
French  explorers  and  colonizers  found  an  open  way  to  the  centre  of 
North  America  through  the  St.  Lawrence,  its  lakes,  and  the  Mississippi, 
while  the  English  colonists  were  hemmed  in  for  a  long  period  by  the 
Alleghanies.  Mountain  barriers  separate  France  and  Spain,  Austria  and 
Italy.  The  narrow  sea  has  since  the  days  of  William  the  Conqueror 
marked  the  line  between  England  and  the  Continent. 

The  accessible,  essential  earth  forms  are  learned  by  direct  observation 
and  the  remaining  ones  by  study  of  pictures,  mouldings,  maps  and  de- 
scriptions. Simple  explanations  of  the  meaning  and  origin  of  surface 
features  accompany  this  work.  When  the  study  of  a  continent  is  taken 
up,  it  is  moulded  in  sand  to  show  the  relief,  and  drawn  to  show  the 
length,  breadth,  and  coast  line.  Each  place  taught  is  located  on  the 
globe  to  get  its  true  position,  and  on  the  relief  map  or  moulded  map  to 
view  it  in  relation  to  structural  and  industrial  conditions.  A  special 
study  is  made  of  our  own  continent  and  the  British  Empire  but  only  the 
main  political  divisions  in  South  America,  Asia  and  Africa  receive  at- 
tention. Comparative  study  aids  much  in  making  geographical  princi- 
ples clear.  Increased  attention  is  given  to  industrial  and  commercial 
geography  but  the  number  of  facts  to  l>e  learned  has  been  lessened 
greatly.  There  is  more  appeal  to  the  reason  and  less  to  the  memory 
than  formerly. 

In  the  High  School  Standards,  in  addition  to  a  review  of  the  general 
geography  of  the  world  there  is  a  special  study  of  the  geograph}'  of  the 
British  Colonies.  The  physiographic  explanations  of  fundamental  forms 
are  dealt  with  somewhat  fully.  Atmosphere,  climate,  distribution  of  life, 
and  mathematical  geography  are  the  topics  which  complete  the  course. 

The  improvement  in  the  teaching  of  this  subject  is  quite  marked.  Our 
teachers  are  reading  and  keeping  up  with  the  advance  in  the  teaching  of 
geography  now  in  progress. 

Nature  Study  and  Agriculture. 

History  and  literature  deal  with  man,  describing  his  real  and  ideal 
acts.  The  world  of  Nature— man's  physical  environment — conditions 
him  and  so  becomes  a  subject  of  study.  To  give  pupils  a  personal  in- 
sight into  Nature,  some  understanding  of  her  laws,  some  appreciation  of 
how  she  conditions  their  lives,  and  a  permanent  interest  in  her;  to  train 
them  in  habits  of  correct  observation,  cautious  interpretation  and  accurate 
statement;  and  to  lead  them  to  aequiiv  useful  knowledge  at  firsthand 
are  leading  aims  in  Nature  study. 
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The  pupils  study  the  plant  and  the  animal  as  living  organisms  with 
work  to  do  in  the  world,  and  learn  how  what  they  do  and  their  manner 
of  doing  it  affect  their  forn1  and  structure.  The  development  of  a  plant 
from  the  seed  to  the  flower  and  the  fruit,  the  growth  of  an  animal  from 
birth  to  maturity  and  death,  the  relation  of  plant  and  animal  to  each 
other  and  to  environment,  the  effect  of  sun,  wind,  moisture  and  soil  on 
each  are  investigated,  and  the  pupils  see  that  the  life  history  of  the 
plant  and  the  animal  throws  light  on  their  own  lives  and  conditions 
them.     Thus  they  gradually  acquire  an  insight  into  life  in  its  unity. 

The  course  in  history  and  literature  turns  the  attention  of  the  child  to 
books.  The  course  in  Nature  study,  supplemented  by  the  geography 
studies  in  the  fir^t  two  Standards,  takes  the  child  away  from  books  to 
nature — to  the  plant  and  animal,  to  winds,  wacer  and  land  in  their  vary- 
ing forms.  Type  objects  are  studied  in  their  natural  setting  and  each 
becomes  a  key  to  the  study  of  others  of  the  same  class,  and  so  the 
knowledge  of  the  individual  object  grows  increasingly  complete. 

The  pupil  passes  in  Standards  III,  IV  and  V  through  a  simple  course 
in  Agriculture  dealing  with  the  preparation  of  the  soil  for  seed,  the 
growth  and  management  of  crops,  the  feeding  and  care  of  farm  animals, 
(lairying,  tree  planting,  and  the  destruction  of  noxious  weeds  and  insects. 
The  "  Study  of  Noxious  Weeds  in  the  North-West  Territories  "  made  in 
1895  by  Messrs.  Hutcherson  and  Wadge  in  connection  with  the  Normal 
School  and  distributed  to  teachers  and  agricultural  societies,  has  been 
most  helpful. 

The  hearty  interest  taken  in  this  study  by  the  children  when  it  is  pre- 
sented objectively  is  most  gratifying.  Parents  see  its  practical  value. 
Our  best  teachers  speak  warmly  of  its  disciplinary  effects.  As  the  study 
of  colour  and  odour  and  form  of  flower  and  fruit  in  relation  to  fertilization 
and  distribution  is  supplemented  by  the  reading  of  Mary  Howitt's  "The 
Use  of  Flowers,"  "  The  Chorus  of  Flowers,"  Wordsworth's  "  To  the  Daisy," 
Lowell's  '*  To  the  Dandelion,"  Bryant's  "  To  the  Fringed  Gentian "  or 
Elliott's  "  To  the  Bramble-Flower  ;  "  as  the  work  of  the  seasons,  wind, 
cloud  and  snow  are  reviewed  through  the  reading  of  Mrs.  Hemans'  "  The 
Voice  of  Spring"  Lowell's  "June,"  Bryant's  "The  Evening  Wind," 
Shelley's  '  Cloud,"  Lowell's  "  Snow  Fall  "  or  Whittier's  "  Snow  Bound," 
the  culture  effect  of  the  study  of  Nature's  aesthetic  phases  reveals  itself. 

That  this  study  will  tend  to  affect  the  attitude  of  children  towards 
agriculture  and  to  increase  the  number  of  intelligent  persons  who  will 
devote  themselves  to  those  industries  on  which  the  success  of  the  great 
North- West  depends,  can  hardly  be  disputed.  But  its  higher  value  lies 
in  the  establishment  of  a  permanent  interest  in  nature  and  in  what  it 
contributes  to  that  human  happiness  which  consists  in  having  "attentive 
and  believing  faculties,"  and  in  being  able 

To  go  abroad  rejoicing  in  the  joy 

Of  beautiful  and  well-created  things ; 

To  love  the  voice  of  waters  and  the  sheen 

Of  silver  fountains  leaping  to  the  sea ; 
To  thrill  with  the  rich  melody  of  birds 
Living  their  life  of  music  ;  to  be  glad 
In  the  gay  sunshine,  reverent  in  the  storm  ; 
To  see  a  beauty  in  the  stirring  leaf, 
And  find  calm  thoughts  beneath  the  whispering  tree  ; 
To  see,  and  hear,  and  breathe  the  evidence 
Of  God's  deep  wisdom  in  the  natural  world  ! 
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That  too  many  are  teaching  this  subject  perfunctorily  and  unintelligent- 
\y  must  he  admitted.  Memorising  of  dictated  notes  instead  of  direct 
observation  of  Nature,  teaching  of  botanical  and  zoological  terms  rather 
than  relations  of  function  and  structure,,  and  presentation  of  agricultural 
processes  from  a  text  instead  of  observation  of  them  in  the  district  and 
consideration  of  them  from  the  preparing  of  the  soil  to  the  reaping  of 
the  harvest,  are  errors  not  yet  unknown.  Broader  scholarship,  sufficient 
training  and  close  inspection  are  the  remedies  for  such  errors,  and  in 
each  of  these  there  has  been  a  gain  during  the  year. 

Science. 

In  the  High  School  Standards  botany,  chemistry  and  physics  are 
taught,  with  laboratory  work  in  each.  The  Elementary  course  in  agri- 
culture is  reviewed  and  supplemented.  The  course  is  less  liberal  than  it 
should  be  owing  to  the  pupils  not  having  that  foundation  knowledge  of 
the  facts  of  Nature,  power  of  accurate  observation,  and  method  of  study 
which  they  should  have  received  in  the  elementary  Standards.  The  pre- 
sent Nature  study  is  paving  the  way  for  much  better  work  in  science  in 
the  near  future. 

Arithmetic. 

There  has  been  an  advance  in  the  teaching  of  this  subject,  but  more 
time  is  devoted  to  it  than  it  deserves  on  its  merits.     More  rational  work 
is  done  in  the  lower  Standards,  all  operations  being  performed  with  small 
numbers   but  there  is  need  for  greater  accuracy  and  rapidity  in  the- 
fundamental  processes. 

The  problems  presented  bear  a  closer  relation  to  business  and  commer- 
cial life  than  formerly.  Some  teachers  do  not  examine  with  sufficient 
care  the  problems  set  and  so  are  not  aware  of  the  difficulties  in  them. 
There  may  be  four  difficulties  to  overcome  in  solving  a  problem  and  the 
pupil  should  have  drill  on  each.  He  has  to  read  the  problem  so  as  to 
learn  what  is  given  and  what  is  required,  and  it  is  a  useful  exercise  to  have 
him  read  a  number  of  problems  in  succession  and  give  these  facts  with- 
out attempting  solutions.  He  has  to  perform  the  reasoning  orally  ami 
He  may  profitably  do  this  with  many  problems  without  making  the  cal- 
culations. He  has  to  perform  the  calculation  and  if  he  fails  he  should 
have  drill  in  the  fundamental  rules  till  he  becomes  accurate.  The  cal- 
culations should  be  placed  apart  from  the  statement  of  the  reasonings 
He  has  to  write  his  reasoning  in  logical  form.  Few  teachers  require  this 
in  arithmetic,  though  in  geometry  they  take  care  that  each  step  is  separ- 
ately expressed.  The  failure  to  require  this  lessens  considerably  the 
value  of  arithmetic  as  a  training  of  the  logical  faculty.  The  making  of 
problems  by  the  pupils  is  proving  a  helpful  device. 

When  a  number  of  problems  of  a  given  type  have  been  solved  the- 
teacher  may  as  a  method  of  generalizing  the  results  introduce  literal 
expressions  and  so  prepare  for  the  introduction  of  algebraic  language- 
and  the  equation.  The  pupil  who  can  find  what  six  apples  will  cost  if 
three  can  be  bought  for  nine  cents  can  easily  be  led  to  find  what  p  yards 
will  cost  if  m  yards  cost  n  dollars. 

Algebra. 

In  Standard  V  the  study  of  Algebra  is  begun.  It  is  based  on  the- 
pupil's  previous  knowledge  of  Arithmetic  and  he  is  led  to  find  geueral 
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solutions  for  problems  which  he  has  been  accustomed  to  solve  by  the 
particular  analysis  of  Arithmetic.  In  this  way  Algebra  clarifies  and 
widens  his  knowledge  of  Arithmetic.  The  equation  is  iutroduced  at 
once  and  the  elementary  rules  are  taught  as  necessary  aids  in  its  solution. 
The  making  of  problems  by  the  pupils  to  fit  equations  has  been  found  & 
very  useful  exercise. 

In  the  High  School  Standards  the  work  is  continued  through  pro- 
gressions, series  and  logarithms.  Emphasis  has  been  placed  upon  the 
fundamental  nature  of  the  equation  and  more  attention  has  been  given 
to  the  interpretation  of  algebraic  expressions  and  results.  The  method 
of  recording  solutions  is  neater  and  more  logical. 

Geometry. 

The  study  of  Geometry  is  begun  in  Standard  V.  Hill's  "  Lessons  in 
Geometry  "  is  the  text  and  the  following  quotation  from  the  Programme 
of  Studies  gives  the  standpoint :  "  At  first,  the  pupil  should  discover 
geometrical  truths  through  measurement,  drawing,  construction  and 
superposition  rather  than  through  logical  demonstration.  In  demon- 
strations, clearness  of  reasoning,  accuracy  of  statement  and  elegance  of 
form  should  be  emphasised.  The  subject  matter  of  each  lesson  should  be 
considered  in  its  relation  to  life,  i.e.,  the  actual  occurrence  in  nature  and 
in  the  structures  of  machines  made  by  man,  of  the  geometrical  forms 
studied ;  and  the  application  of  the  propositions  to  the  ordinary  affairs  of 
life  should  be  the  basis  and  the  outcome  of  every  exercise." 

With  this  work  as  a  basis  the  six  books  of  Euclid  are  studied  in  the 
High  School  Standards.  Much  care  is  bestowed  on  the  writing  out  in 
logical  fonu  of  the  theoretical  and  practical  exercises  given  on  the 
propositions,  and  it  is  here  that  the  greatest  advance  has  been  made 
during  the  year. 

Drawing. 

Very  little  instruction  in  this  subject  has  been  given  and  much  of  that 
has  been  devoted  to  "  picture  making  " — a  rather  useless  exercise.  Our 
teachers  have  not  learned  how  to  teach  it.  Teachers  in  training  should 
receive  adequate  instruction  in  the  Normal  School  and  teachers  in  our 
schools  can,  through  correspondence  classes,  master  the  essentials  of  the 
subject.  Some  of  our  best  teachers  are  doing  this  now  with  results 
gratifying  to  themselves  and  their  pupils. 

Drawing  can  be  taught  to  all  pupils  who  can  learn  to  write  and  it  is  of 
use  to  all.  It  trains  the  powers  of  observation,  for  the  child  must  ob- 
serve carefully  to  represent  truly.  It  gives  an  added  means  of  ex- 
pression— clearer  perhaps  than  either  speaking  or  writing.  It  makes  the 
hand  skilful  and  enables  every  artisan  to  construct  and  read  working 
drawings  and  so  aids  him  in  his  life  work.  It  arouses  and  makes  active 
the  creative  ability  of  the  child  and  it  leads  him  to  see  and  appreciate 
the  beauty  in  what  surrounds  him  and  strengthens  his  desire  therefor. 

Music. 

There  is  more  or  less  singing  in  every  school  but  little  systematic  in- 
struction in  music.  Rote  songs  are  sung  ranging  according  to  the  taste 
of  the  teacher  from  "  Litoria  "  to  selections  of  high  poetic  and  musical 
value. 
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Music  affords  a  culture  for  the  soul  as  well  as  a  training  for  the  voice 
and  only  such  songs  should  be  learned  as  express  noble  and  refining 
sentiments,  for  the  taste  can  be  educated  downwards  as  well  as  upwards. 
The  poet  has  expressed  his  noblest  thoughts  in  words,  the  painter  in 
colours  and  the  musician  in  sounds.  The  child  who  has  been  trained  to 
read  the  poem  and  the  picture  but  not  the  music  finds  himself  shut  out 
from  one  effective  means  of  culture  and  pleasure.  There  is  no  reason 
why  he  should  be.  Almost  every  child  can  be  taught  to  sing  notes  as 
readily  as  he  reads  words.  Music  coming  as  a  recreation  after  severe 
mental  work  takes  practically  no  time  from  the  traditional  studies  and, 
when  chosen  to  suit  the.  feelings  and  moods  of  the  pupils,  has  a  restful, 
helpful  effect  on  them.  All  that  is  necessary  for  the  accomplishment  of 
these  ends  is  teachers  who  can  teach  the  subject  and  the  Normal  School 
is  undertaking  henceforth  to  send  out  teachers  prepared  to  do  this. 

Temperance. 

Instruction  in  Temperance  is  compulsory  in  all  schools.  The  syllabus 
states  clearly  what  is  to  be  taught  and  indicates  the  standpoint  from 
which  it  is  to  be  presented.  This  subject  is  not  as  well  taught  as  it 
should  be.  Some  teachers  dwell  chiefly  on  the  evils  of  intemperance. 
.Pictures  of  diseased  organs  are  exhibited  and  the  social  ruin  wrought  by 
intemperance  described.  Other  teachers  dwell  upon  the  virtues  of  self- 
reverence  and  self-control  and  picture  the  body  with  its  appetites  as 
under  the  rule  of  a  trained  will  guided  by  an  enlightened  conscience. 
The  former  direct  the  mind  downward  and  endeavour  to  save  through 
deterring.  The  latter  direct  the  mind  upward  and  base  their  efforts  on 
nobler  incentives.  It  is  believed  that  higher  success  will  be  achieved 
through  presenting  the  ideal  of  a  vigourous,  healthy  and  unabused  body 
as  best  preparing  tor  life  and  its  duties  than  through  dwelling  upon  the 
physical,  financial  and  social  misfortunes  of  the  intemperate.  Love  of 
the  good  is  a  higher  motive  to  action  than  fear  of  the  bad.  "  As  a  gen- 
eral principle  there  is  more  virtue  in  setting  before  children  the  joy  of 
right  living,  with  the  scientific  basis  therefor,  than  the  sorrow  of  wrong 
living."  The  sympathetic  attitude  of  teachers  towards  this  subject  gives 
promise  of  increasing  attention  to  it. 

Manner  and  Morils. 

The  Programme  informs  the  teacher  that  it  is  his  duty  "  to  see  that 
the  pupil  practises  those  external  forms  of  conduct  which  express  a  true 
sense  of  the  proprieties  of  life  and  that  politeness  which  denotes  a 
genuine  respect  for  the  wants  and  wishes  of  others."  The  inspectors  re- 
port that  the  forms  used  in  entering  or  retiring  from  private  nouses  are 
practised  in  many  of  our  school  rooms,  that  the  pupils  are  introduced  to 
visitors,  that  polite  apologies  are  made  for  trouble  caused  and  thanks 
.given  for  favours  received,  that  girls  have  that  preference  in  passing  to 
and  from  class  that  will  be  accorded  them  as  women  in  the  home,  that 
"Please'm,"  "Yes'm,"  etc.,  have  given  place  to  their  courteous  equivalents 
and  that  the  forms  due  to  age  and  position  are  taught  and  practised.  It 
is  recognized  that  graceful  oehaviour  should  have,  as  its  basis,  gocd  moral 
character  since  "  manners  are  not  idle  but  the  fruit  of  loyal  nature  and 
of  noble  mind."  While  there  is  a  gratifying  increase  in  the  attention 
paid  to  these  matters  there  are  still  schools  where  politeness  and  courtesy 
do  not  bear  that  relation  to  scholarship  which  they  should. 
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In  order  that  a  pupil  may  do  his  duty  intelligently  he  must  know 
what  his  duty  is,  see  the  reasonableness  of  it  and  feel  its  obligatoriness. 
He  has  learned  something  of  number  and  language  before  he  enters 
?chool  but  once  there  he  is  instructed  in  the  subject  matter  of  arithmetic 
and  grammar  and  required  to  put  it  to  use  as  a  test  of  effective  instruc- 
tion. The  child  entering  school  knows  something  of  duty  but  of  the  subject 
matter  of  morality — man's  relation  to  man — he  knows  little.  He  needs 
this  knowledge.  It  can  be  acquired  in  substantially  the  same  manner  as 
the  knowledge  of  grammar  and  can  be  turned  to  use  daily  until  correct 
thinking  pissing  over  into  right  action  is  crystallized  into  right  habit. 

The  topics  to  be  presented  and  the  mode  of  presenting  them  are  set 
forth  in  the  Programme  where  the  teacher  is  informed  that  "it  is  his 
duty  to  turn  the  attention  of  pupils  to  the  moral  quality  of  their  acts 
and  to  lead  them  into  a  clear  understanding  and  constant  practice  of 
every  virtue."  Our  teachers  as  a  class  appreciate  their  responsibilities 
in  this  respect  and  endeavour  to  discharge  this  duty  conscientiously. 

The  influence  of  the  school  here  is  far  reaching.  The  motives  by 
which  the  teacher  leads  the  child  to  control  himself  and  perform  his 
daily  tasks  will  have  a  powerful  influence  in  shaping  his  character* 
Banning  work  punctually,  doing  a  given  amount  of  work  within  a 
stated  period,  working  silently  so  as  not  to  hinder  his  neighboup,  co- 
operating with  associates  in  common  tasks  or  amusements,  and  obeying 
promptly  the  law  of  the  school,  make  up  a  daily  discipline  the  future 
value  of  which,  in  industrial  and  civic  life,  can  scarcely  be  over  estimat- 
ed. 

Conclusion. 

In  concluding  this  sketch  of  our  system  permit  me  to  thank  you  and 
the  members  of  the  Council  for  the  helpful  advice  and  hearty  assistance 
given  me  in  every  phase  of  my  work.  The  Secretary  and  his  assistants 
through  careful  attention  to  a  very  large  correspondence  have  contribut- 
ed greatly  to  the  successful  administration  of  the  schools.  To  the  In- 
spectors, whose  comprehensive  and  capable  reports  have  enabled  me  to 
keep  in  close  touch  with  each  school  and  to  understand  more  fully  than  I 
otherwise  could  the  special  hindrances  in  many  districts,  I  am  deeply 
grateful. 

With  few  exceptions  our  teachers  are  young,  vigourous  and  progres- 
sive. A  sound  professional  spirit  unites  them.  They  read  educational 
hooks  and  journals  and  take  an  active  interest  in  all  that  pertains  to 
their  vocation.  They  understand  that  knowledge,  valuable  as  it  is  in 
itself;  is  subordinate  to  discipline  and  culture,  that  the  ability  to  do  pro- 
fitable work  in  a  higher  grade  is  the  true  test  for  promotion,  that  obedi- 
ence to  authority  should  be  founded  on  rational  motives  and  not  on  force, 
that  success  is  tested  not  alone  by  scholarship  but  by  the  growth  of  the 
pupils  in  honesty,  industry,  neatness,  politeness,  consideration  for  the 
wants  and  wishes  of  others  and  a  just  appreciation  of  the  true  ends  of 
living.  To  their  sympathy,  cordial  co-operation  and  helpful  suggestions 
I  owe  more  than  I  can  express. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be, 
Sir, 
Your  obedient  servant, 

D.    J.    GOGGIN, 

Superintendent  of  Education, 
Regina,  September,  1897. 
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PROGEftMMj;   OF   STUDIES 


Schools  of  the  North-West  Territories. 


jimr  1st,  1SQ5. 


This  Programme  is  based  on  a  minimum  requirement  for  each  Stand- 
ard It  is  prescribed  by  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction  as  a  guide  in 
classifying  pupils.  It  may  be  modified  to  meet  the  needs  of  special 
schools  but  not  without  the  written  consent  of  an  Inspector  who  shall 
forthwith  report  to  the  Council.  The  work  in  each  Standard  includes  a 
review  of  the  essentials  in  previous  Standards. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  each  teacher  to  make  a  Time  Table,  based  on 
this  Programme,  and  to  present  it  to  the  Inspector,  at  each  visit,  for  his 
approval  and  signature. 

READING   AND    LITERATURE. 

Silent  reading  is  used  to  obtain  ideas  and  thoughts  through  printed  or 
written  words — to  comprehend  the  subject  matter  as  a  whole  and  to 
grasp  the  significance  of  the  parts,  as  well  as  to  discover  and  appreciate 
beauties  of  thought  and  expression. 

Oral  reading  is  used  to  express  these  ideas  and  thoughts  so  as  to  be 
heard,  understood  and  felt.  It  involves  systematic  training  in  the  princi- 
pal elements  of  expression — quality  of  voice,  pitch,  force,  time,  stress,  in- 
flection, emphasis,  pause. 

Supplementary  reading  is  used  to  furnish  additional  reading  matter ; 
to  provide  reading  collateral  to  the  studies  in  nature,  geography,  history, 
literature,  etc. ;  to  cultivate  a  taste  for  good  literature.     Its  use  is  optional. 

Sight  reading  in  silence  is  used  to  give  power  to  glean  thought  quickly 
and  intelligently  from  the  printed  page.  It  is  followed  by  logical  state- 
ment, in  the  pupil's  own  words,  of  what  he  has  gleaned. 

Selections  of  poetry  and  prose  inculcating  reverence,  love  of  country, 
love  of  nature  and  admiration  of  moral  courage  are  to  be  committed  to 
memory  and  recited. 

STANDARD    I. 

Authorized  First  Readers.     Authorized  Supplementary  Readers. 

STANDARD  If. 

Authorized  Second  Readers.     Authorized  Supplementary  Readers. 


STANDARD  III. 

Authorized  Third  Reader.     Authorized  Supplementary  Readers. 

STANDARD  IV. 

Authorized  Fourth  Reader.     Authorized  Supplementary  Readers. 

STANDARD  V. 

Authorized  High  School  Reader.     Authorized  Supplementary  Readers. 

ORTHOEPY   AND   SPELLING. 

Much  attention  should  be  given  to  accurate  pronunciation.  Pupils  of 
the  third,  fourth  and  fifth  standards  should  have  constant  practice  in 
finding  the  pronunciation  and  meaning  of  words  from  the  dictionary. 

Special  drills  should  be  given  on  such  words  as  are  in  their  nature 
difficult  to  spell,  and  such  as  have  been  frequently  misspelled  in  composi- 
tions. Pupils  should  not  be  drilled  on  the  spelling  of  words  which  they 
may  seldom  or  never  have  occasion  to  wse. 

STANDARD   I. 

Part  I.  Phonic  analysis  and  synthesis,  copying  words,  oral  spelling. 

Part  II.  Phonic  analysis  and  synthesis,  oral  and  written  spelling  of 
such  words  in  each  lesson  as  the  pupil  can  learn  while  mastering  the 
reading  matter,  transcription,  dictation,  uses  of  capital  letters  and  ter- 
minal punctuation  marks. 

STANDARD  II. 

Phonic  analysis  and  synthesis ;  transcription ;  oral  and  written  spelling 
of  such  words  in  each  lesson  as  the  pupil  can  learn  while  mastering  the 
subject  matter — words  to  be  arranged  so  far  as  possible  in  groups  accord- 
ing to  similarity  in  form  ;  dictation  ;  careful  attention  to  spelling  in  all 
written  exercises ;  uses  of  capital  letters,  terminal  punctuation  marks, 
quotation  marks. 

STANDARD  III. 

Careful  attention  to  spelling  in  all  written  work  ;  exercises  as  in  pre- 
vious Standards ;  division  of  words  into  syllables  and  marking  the  accent; 
common  abbreviations  and  contractions ;  simple  synonyms. 

STANDARD  IV. 

Exercises  as  in  previous  Standards;  a  few  helpful  rules  of  spelling  for- 
mulated inductively  ;  meaning  of  common  prefixes  and  suffixs. 

STANDARD  V. 

Exercises  as  in  previous  Standards.  Derivation  and  Composition  of 
words,  exercises  being  confined  mainly  to  words  which  have  an  English 
Drimitivr.  (Consult  "High  School  Grammar,"  Chap.  IV,  especially  pp. 
N»S — 1)0,  exercises  I — X.) 

COMPOSITION. 

(a)  Compositions  should  consist,  almost  entirely,  of  expressions  of 
thoughts  evolved  in  the  teaching  of  such  studies  as  Geography,  History, 
Agriculture,  Literature,  etc.  (b)  Through  progressive  exercises  both 
critical   and  constructive  the   pupils  should  be  led  to  discover  and  apply 


the  leading  principles  and  maxims  of  expression.      Only  the  most  impor- 
tant errors  should  be  corrected  in  any  one  composition. 


STANDARD    I. 

Brief  oral  and  written  expression,  in  complete  sentences,  of  simple 
thoughts  suggested  by  observation  of  objects,  animals,  plants  and  pic- 
tures; narration  of  personal  experiences;  reproduction  of  the  substance  of 
the  lessons  in  Reading,  etc. 

STANDARD    II. 

(a)  Brief  oral  and  written  description  of  observed  objects,  animals, 
plants  and  pictures ;  narration  of  personal  experiences ;  reproduction  of 
the  substance  of  the  lessons  in  Reading,  History,  etc.;  simple  letter  writ- 
ing. 

(b)  Combining  thoughts  into  a  simple  sentence  ;  mechanics  of  a  com- 
position— heading,  margins,  etc. 

STANDARD  III. 

(a)  Correct  oral  expression  of  thoughts  evolved  in  the  teaching  of  all 
subjects;  brief,  accurate  and  legibly  written  expression  of  these  thoughts; 
the  Paraphrase. 

(b)  Sentence  structure  in  outline ;  use  of  the  Paragraph ;  forms  for 
fetters,  accounts,  and  receipts ;  drill  to  correct  the  chief  errors  revealed  in 
written  expression. 

STANDARD  IV. 

(a)  Correct  oral  expression  of  thoughts  evolved  in  the  teaching  of  all 
subjects  ;  brief,  accurate  and  legibly  written  expression  of  these  thoughts ; 
the  Summary  (Abstract) ;  social  and  business  letters. 

(b)  Sentence  structure ;  Paragraph  structure  in  outline;  drill  to  correct 
the  chief  errors  revealed  in  written  expression. 

STANDARD  V. 

(a)  Correct  oral  expression  of  thoughts  evolved  in  the  teaching  of  all 
subjects;  rapid,  accurate  and  legibly  written  expression  of  these  thoughts; 
Essay  writing  (Themes.) 

(b)  A  systematic  summary  of  the  principles  and  maxims  of  expression 
previously  discovered  in  practice ;  application  of  these  in  the  correction 
of  errors  revealed  in  written  expression ;  paragraph  structure ;  pupils 
trained  to  criticise  compositions  in  a  methodical  way. 

GRAMMAR. 

Grammar  shows  the  structure  of  language.  By  revealing  the  rules  of 
sentence  building  it  helps  the  pupil  in  using  correctly  the  forms  of 
spetch  which  the  necessities  of  expression  require.     (Composition.) 

Through  the  logical  forms  of  subject,  predicate  and  modifier  it  reveals 
the  essential  nature  of  thought  and  is  an  aid  to  the  more  thorough  un- 
derstanding of  reading  lessons. 

The  teaching  of  formal  grammar  should  be  brought  into  close  connec- 
tion with  the  work  in  reading  and  composition.  Routine  parsing  and 
minute  analysis  should  be  avoided. 

STANDARD    I. 

Oral  correction  pf  colloquial  errors, 


STANDARD   II. 


Correction  of  colloquial  errors ;  division  of  a  sentence  into  subject  and 
predicate. 


STANDARD  III. 


Correction  of  errors  in  the  language  used  by  pupils.  Kinds  of  sen- 
tences— assertive,  interrogative,  etc. ;  purpose  of  each.  Parts  of  speech, 
phrases,  clauses — their  functions  and  places  in  sentences.  General  anal- 
ysis as  an  aid  in  getting  the  ideas  in  a  sentence,  and  learning  what 
words  and  groups  of  words  do  in  the  expression  of  thought. 

STANDARD   IV. 

Correction  of  errors  in  the  language  used  by  pupils.  Kinds  of  sen- 
tences— simple,  compound,  etc. ;  purpose  of  each.  Division  of  the  parts 
of  speech  according  to  use  ;  index  ion  in  outline.  General  analysis  used 
as  a  means  of  discovering  the  relation  and  position  of  ideas  in  a  sentence. 

STANDARD   V. 

An  intelligent  comprehension  of  the  prescribed  text  book. 

HISTORY. 

Training  of  the  moral  judgment,  and  preparation  for  intelligent  citizen- 
ship are  important  aims  in  teaching  history.  History  should  be  associa- 
ted with  geography  and  literature — historical  poems,  etc. 

STANDARD   II. 

Canadian  History. — Lives  of  distinguished  men  described,  e.g. — Col- 
umbus, The  Cabots,  Jacques  Carfcier,  Champlain,  Bishop  Laval,  Frontenac, 
La  Salle,  Montcalm,  Wolfe,  Sir  Guy  Carleton,  Lyon  Mackenzie,  Papineau, 
Joseph  Howe,  Alexander  Mackenzie,  Sir  John  Macdonald,  etc.  Discus- 
sion of  the  chief  excellences  and  defects  in  their  characters  to  teach 
moral  discrimination  and,  ultimately,  to  derive  principles  of  conduct. 
Reading  and  reciting  of  patriotic  poems. 

STANDARD   III. 

Canadian  History. — Outline  study  of  leading  features,  e.g. :  Discovery  ; 
exploration  ;  struggle  between  the  French  and  English  Colonists ;  Treaty 
of  Paris ;  Quebec  Act ;  Constitutional  Act;  War  of  18J2;  Rebellion  of 
1837;  Union  Act;  Clergy  Reserves;  Land  Tenures — Feudal,  Freehold, 
Leasehold,  Seigniorial;  Reciprocity  Treaty;  British  North  America  Act, 
etc. 

English  History. — Biography  of  persons  honored  as  types  of  state  or 
individual  life — e.g. :  Caractncus,  Julius  (Vesar,  (Arthur),  Alfred.  Canute, 
William  I,  Simon  de  Montfort,  Edward  I,  Wolscy,  Elizabeth,  Charles  I, 
John  Hampden,  Oliver  Cromwell,  Marlborough,  Pitt,  Nelson,  Wellington, 
Lord  John  Russell,  Victoria,  etc.  Discussion  of  their  deeds  to  train 
moral  judgment  and  incidentally  to  teach  patriotism  and  civic  duty. 
Reading  and  reciting  patriotic  selections. 

In  this  Standard  the  presentation  i?  to  be  oral,  no  text  look  being 
prescribed.  After  the  lesson,  .supplementary  reading  should  be  encour- 
aged. 

STANDARD    IV. 

Canadian  History. — The  text  book  studied  as  a  review  and  expansion 
of  the  topics  discussed  in  the  previous  Standards, 


English  Histcrry. — Outline  study  of  each  people  or  period  to  exhibit 
its  chief  characteristics,  e.g. :  Saxons — a  farmer  people  ;  brought  with 
them  the  germs  of  our  political  institutions — a  limited  monarchy,  parlia- 
ment, courts  of  justice,  personal  holdings  of  land  ;  gave  us  the  body  of 
our  English  tongue ;  became  Christian  from  choice.  The  presentation  of 
this  outline  is  to  be  oral.  Supplementary  reading  in  history  should  be 
encouraged. 

STANDARD   V. 

Canadian  History. — An  intelligent  comprehension  of  the  prescribed 
text ;  comparison  of  constitutional  straggles  in  Canada  with  correspond- 
ing ones  in  England  ;  outline  study  of  how  we  are  governed — parliamen- 
tary, judicial,  municipal  and  school  systems;  our  civic  duties — voting, 
office-holding,  tax-paying,  support  of  law,  etc. 

English  History. — The  text  book  studied  as  a  review  and  expansion  of 
the  topics  discussed  in  previous  Standards.  Grouping  of  the  essential 
facts  in  each  period  under  topics  indicating  phases  of  progress,  e.g. : 
political,  industrial  intellectual,  aesthetic,  religious — to  show  the  growth 
of  the  nation. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

STANDARD   I. 

Direction  :     Position  of  the  sun  in  the  morning,  at  noon,  in  the  evening ; 

cardinal  points  of  the  compass ;  location  of  important  places  and 

objects  by  pointing  with  the  hand  and  naming  the  direction. 
Water:     Observation  of  forms  of  water  such  as  clouds,  fog,  mist,  rain, 

dew,  frost,  snow  and.ice  .as  they  occur  to  find  the  more  obvious 

qualities  and  uses  of  each. 
Winds :     Recognition  of  calm,  breeze,  gale. 

STANDARD   II. 

Direction  :  Semi-cardinal  points  of  the  compass  ;  observation  of  the 
directions  of  winds  bringing  heat,  cold,  rain,  snow,  moisture,  dry- 
ness. 
Land:  Hills,  mountains — direction  and  noture  of  their  slopes;  plain, 
valley,  prairie;  cape,  peninsula,  isthmus,  island  ;  relation  of  these 
bodies  to  one  another;  their  uses.  (Teachers  reference:  "  How  to 
study  Geography,"  pp.  14.5 — l.VJ,  etc.) 

Water :  Fuller  study  of  clouds,  fog;  mist,  rain,  dew  ;  snow,  ice,  hail ;  as 
to  uses  and  effects  of  each.     Effects  of  sun  and  wind  on  these. 

Spring,  brook,  river — source,  banks,  branches,  mouth — lake  ; 
bay,  sea,  strait ;  relation  of  these  bodies  to  one  another ;  their 
uses. 

Winds:  Calm,  breeze,  gale,  storm,  hurricane  :  effects  on  land  and  sea,  on 
plants,  animals,  people,  vessels. 

Maps:  Construction  of  maps  of  school  room,  school  grounds,  neighbor- 
hood; map  representation  of  geographical  objects  studied. 

The  WoH<l  as  a  Whole:  Outline  study  of  its  form,  rotation,  axis,  poles, 
equator,  hemispheres ;  hot,  temperate  and  cold  parts. 

Continents:  Their  relative  positions  and  sizes;  characteristic  animals 
and  plants  in  each ;  occupations,  habits,  dress  and  modes  of  life  of 
the  leading  peoples  in  each. 

Oceans :    Their  relative  positions  and  sizes ;  some  characteristics  of  each. 


STANDARD  III. 

Land :     Mountain  chains,  slopes,  great,  plains ;  description  and  uses  of 
each.     (Teacher's  reference :  "  How  to  study  Geography,"  p.  XXV 
and  pp.  145-147.) 
Water ;     River  systems. 

Continent  Structure :  Great  slopes,  continental  axis,  land  masses,  second- 
ary axis,  great  river  basins  great  river  systems,  coast  lines. 
(Teachers  reference :  "  How  to  study  Geography,"  pp.  13-51  and 
146-152.) 
The  World  as  a  Whole :  Relief : — World  ridge  from  Cape  Horn  to  Cape 
of  Good  Hope. 
Lowlands ;  World  basins — their  position  between  the  two  highlands 

of  each  continent.     Outline  description  of  each. 
Drainage  :  World  water  parting :  world  river  systems. 
Winds :  Elementary  ideas  of  causes  and  influences  of  Trade  winds, 
Return  Trades,  Polar  Currents,  Moonsoons.     (Consult  "  Child 
and  Nature,"  pp.  170-174.) 
Ocean  Currents :     Elementary  ideas  of  causes  and  influences  of  Gulf 
Stream,  Japan  Current,  and  Polar  Streams.     (Consult  "  Child 
and  Nature,"  pp.  174-176.) 
Rainfall :     Formation  of  clouds  and  rain  ;  places  of  much,  little  or  no 

rain ;  reasons. 
Climate :      Outline   study   of  distribution   of   climates.      (Consult 

"  Child  and  Nature,"  pp.  178-181.) 
Productions :     Chief  agricultural,  grazing,  lumbering,  and   mining 

regions.     (Consult  "Child  and  Nature,"  p.  185.) 
People  :     The  different  races  and  their  distribution. 

NORTH    AMERICA. 

(References  for  Teachers  use.  Parker's  How  to  study  Geography  pp" 
185-218.  King's  Methods  and  Aids  in  Geography,  chapters  XIII-XVI. 
The  Story  of  our  Continent. — Shaler.) 

Position. 

Structure :  General  description  of  primary  and  secondary  highlands, 
river  basins. 

Drainage:     Great  water-partings,  great  river  systems,  great  lakes. 

Outline  :     Shape,  leading  projections  of  land  and  water. 

Climate  :  Temperature  and  moisture — their  causes  and  influences  gener- 
ally. 

Natural  Production  and  Productive  Regions :  Chief  agricultural,  graz- 
ing, lumbering  and  mining  regions ;  surplus  productions  and  ex- 
ports ;  deficiency  and  imports. 

Waterways  and  Railways  :     Noted  trade  routes. 

Cities :  Prominent  commercial  centres  of  the  continent  and  their  rela- 
tion to  belts  of  products. 

Political  Divisions :  Their  relation  to  the  physical  structure  of  the  con- 
tinent; capitals,  forms  of  government,  nationalities,  state  of  civili- 
zation. 

North-  West  Territories :  Studied  generally  as  a  review  of  a  section  of 
the  continent:  the  agricultural,  grazing,  lumbering  and  mining 
regions ;  chief  trade  routes ;  about  a  dozen  towns. 


STANDARD  IV. 

Dominion  of  Canada  studied  as  a  review,  with  additions,  of  a  section  of 
the  continent  of  North  America.  Same  topics  as  for  continent 
study.  (Teacher's  reference:  "The  Geography  of  the  British 
Colonies,"  by  Dawson  and  Sutherland. 

South  America.  Outline  study  comparing  its  structure,  drainage,  coast- 
line, climate  and  productive  regions  with  those  of  North  America. 
Political  divisions — mainly  Brazil,  The  Argentine  Republic  and 
Chili.  (Teacher's  reference :  "  How  to  study  Geography,"  pp. 
218-224.  The  "  Geographical  Reader  " — American  Book  Company.) 

Eurasia.  (Europe  and  Asia.)  General  structure  of  Eurasia  compared 
with  that  of  North  America  and  that  of  South  America.  (Teach- 
er's reference :     "  How  to  study  Geography,"  pp.  224-263.) 

Europe.  Under  the  same  topics  as  North  America.  Compar- 
isons. 

Asia.  Only  a  very  general  study  of  climate,  natural  produc- 
tions and  productive  regions,  trade  routes,  cities.  Political  divi- 
sions— mainly  India,  Japan  and  China.     Comparisons. 

STANDARD  V. 

Africa  and  Australia.  Brief  study  of  general  structure ;  brief  compar- 
isons of  main  features  with  those  of  other  continents. 

British  Empire. 

Motions  of  the  earth,  day  and  night — reasons ;  latitude,  longitude,  tropics, 
polar  circles,  eclipses. 

Heat,  winds,  ocean  currents,  tides,  rainfall,  dew,  ice,  glaciers,  etc. 

Distribution  of  soil,  vegetation,  animals,  races  of  men,  minerals ;  causes. 
Great  commercial  centres  of  the  world,  great  routes  of  com- 
merce. (Teacher's  reference :  "  How  to  study  Geographv,"  pp. 
301-338 ;  King's  "  Methods  and  Aids,"  chapters  XVI-XVIIL) 

NATURE   8TUDY   AND   AGRICULTURE. 

(Teacher's  reference  books:  Spalding's  "Introduction  to  Botany," 
Newell's  "  From  Seed  to  Leaf,"  Goodale's  "  Concerning  a  Few  Common 
Plants.") 

To  interest  pupils  in  Nature,  to  train  them  in  habits  of  careful  obser- 
vation and  clear  expression,  and  to  lead  them  to  acquire  useful  know- 
ledge are  important  aims  in  teaching  this  subject. 

The  pupil  must  study  the  plant,  the  animal  and  the  soil  rather  than 
book  descriptions  of  them.  He  may  consult  books  after  he  has  made  his 
observations.  The  study  of  plant  life  should  be  emphasized  in  Spring 
though  not  restricted  to  that  season. 

This  study  should  be  connected  with  Language,  Drawing  and  Geog- 
raphy. 

STANDARD   I. 

Plant  Life : 

Seeds  :     Bean,  pea,  sunflower,  corn,  wheat. 

Germination  :  its  conditions — light,  air,  moisture,  soil,  warmth. 
Structure :  covering,  cotyledons,  embryo. 
Seedlings  :     Parts — stems,  roots,  leaves. 
Buds:     Poplar,  willow,  maple,  elm,  spruce. 
Covering,  unfolding,  arraugement  on  stem. 
Animal  Lift:     Cat,  dog,  cow,  horse,  sheep,  hen,  tish. 
Covering,  food,  uses. 
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STANDARD   II. 

Plant  Life  : 

Seeds  :     Fuller  study  of  the  germination,  growth  and  structure  of 

seeds  selected  for  Standard  I. 
Plant  structure  :     Herbs,  shrubs,  trees. 

Stem  :     Its  parts — wood,  bark,  pith  ;  their  uses. 

Root :     Its  parts — primary   root,  rootlets,    root   hairs  ;  their 

uses. 
Leaf:     Its  parts — stipules,  stock,  blade,  veins  ;  their  uses. 
Fruits :     Apple,  orange  or  lemon,  plum  or  cherry,  pumpkin  or 
squash,  raspberry  or  strawberry ;  the  uses  of  their  parts 
to  the  plant  and  to  man. 
Animal  Life:     Fuller  study  of  the  animals  selected  for  Standard  I,  in- 
cluding structure  of  feet,  head  and  teeth  ;  relation  of  structure  and 
habits. 

STANDARD   III. 

Plant  Life : 

Leaves:     Their  position,  arrangement,  form  and   venation;  their 

relation  to  sunlight,  air  and  direction  of  water  to  roots. 
Flowers :     Silverweed,  anemone,  rose,  violet,  everlasting  pea,  sun- 
flower, wild  bergamot ;  arrangement  and  uses  of  their  parts. 
Roots:      Wheat,    willow,    carrot,    turnip,    radish,   potato.      Their 
forms,  and  the  uses  of  their  parts  to  the  plant  and  to  man. 
Soils:     Outline  study  of  formation,  composition,  classih'cation,  exhaus- 
tion, restoration.     (Public  School  "Agriculture"  Chap.  III.) 
Animal  Life  :     Ant,  fly,  grasshopper  ;   Inwk,  crane,  duck  ;  gopher,  wolf, 
muskrat: — Adaptation  of  their  forms  and  structure  to  their  modes 
of  life. 

STANDARD  IV. 

Plants :     Their  food — its  sources,  how  taken  up,  how  assimilated ;  their 
reproduction,  propagation  ;  dissemination  of  seeds. 
Weeds:     Bindweed  or  Wild  Buck  wheat.  Tumble-weed,  Hedge  Mus- 
tard,   Stink-weed,    Russian    Thistle ;    methods    of   destroying. 
(" Agriculture,"  chap.  XII ) 
Trees:     Their   cultivation    for    shade,    ornament    and    protection. 
("Agriculture,"  chap.  XIX.) 
Soils:     Preparation  of  for  seed.     (/Agriculture,"  chap.  VI.) 
Animals:     Feeding,  care  and  management  of  horses,  cattle,  sheep  and 
swine,  ('Agriculture,"  chap.  XIV.) 
Insects :     Growth,    classih'cation,    remedies.      ("  Agriculture,"    chap. 
XII.) 

STANDARD  V. 

Tillage:     Drainage,  fertilizers,  suhsoiling.     ("Agriculture,"  chap.  V.) 

Crops:     Their  growth,    management,   rotation  :  disc -ases,   remedies; 
soiling  crops.     ("Agriculture. "  chap.  VJ1,  Vill,  IX,  XI.) 

Animals:     Principles  of  feeding.     ('■Agriculture."  chap.  XIII.) 
Dairying:     ("Agriculture,"  chap.  XVII.) 

ARITHMETIC. 

Everv  new  thought  process  in  tlri^  subject  should  be  developed  ob- 
jectively. Principles  and  rules  .should  be  arrived  at  inductively.  Ac- 
curacv  and  rapidity  in  the  simple  fundamental  processes  are  important. 

Problems  should,  so  far  as  possible,  have  due  relation  to  the  demands  of 
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modern  commercial  and  business  life.  Clearness  of  reasoning,  accuracy 
of  statement  and  elegance  of  form  in  the  solutions  of  problems  should  be 
emphasized.  Pupils  should  have  regular  practice  in  the  construction  of 
problems.  The  subject  matter  of  Nature  Study,  Agriculture,  Geography 
etc.,  furnishes  interesting  data  for  many  problems. 

STANDARD    I. 

(Teacher's  reference  :     Wentworth's  "  Primary  Arithmetic") 

PART  I. 

Numbers  1  to  12 — their  combinations  and  separations,  oral  and  writ- 
ten ;  the  making  and  use  of  arithmetical  signs. 

Making  and  showing  relation  of  one-half,  one-fourth,  one-eighth ;  one- 
third,  one-sixth  ;  one-fifth,  one-tenth  ;  one-third,  one-ninth,  one-twelfth ; 
one-seventh  ;  one-eleventh  ;  (Objective  illustration — no  figures  used.) 

Use  and  relation  of  pint,  quart,  gallon,  peck,  bushel ;  inch,  foot,  yard ; 
day,  week,  month,  year ;  five  cent  and  ten  cent  coins ;  simple  problems. 

PART   II. 

Numbers  1  to  25 — their  combinations  and  separations. 

Use  and  meaning  of  one-thirteenth one-twenty -fifth ;  review 

of  fractions  in  Part  I. 

Use  and  relation  of  ounce,  pound ;  hour,  day ;  foot,  rod  ;  sheet,  quire. 

Counting  to  and  from  25  by  ones,  twos,  threes,  etc.  Drill  in  rapid 
figure  work  (especially  in  addition)  involving  combinations  in  the  num-. 
bers  1  to  10.  Reading  Roman  notation  to  XXV.  Inventing  and  solving 
simple  problems. 

STANDARD   II. 

(Teacher's  reference :     Wentworth's  "  Primary  Arithmetic") 

Numbers  25  to  100.  Addition,  subtraction,  multiplication  and  divi- 
sion. 

Use  and  meaning  of  one -twenty-sixth one-one-hundredth. 

Addition,  subtraction,  multiplication  and  division  of  fractions  studied  in 
Parti. 

Percentage :  Use  and  meaning  of  50%,  25%,  10%,  5%,  83$%,  12i%  ; 
relation  to  fractions. 

Use  and  meaning  of  pound,  bushel ;  square  inch,  square  foot,  square 
yard;  finding  area  of  small  surfaces. 

Counting  to  and  from  100,  by  ones,  twos,  etc.,  to  tens  ;  multiplication 
table  made  and  mastered.  Oral  and  written  drill  in  rapid  figure  work 
(especially  in  addition)  involving  the  combinations  in  the  numbers  1  ta 
25.  Reading  Roman  notation  to  C.  Inventing  and  solving  simple  pro- 
blems suggested  by  any  subject  studied. 

STANDARD  III. 

Notation  and  numeration;  simple  rules. 

Common  Fractions :  Addition,  subtraction,  multiplication  and  division 
of  fractions  whose  denominators  do  not  exceed  one  thousand.  Common 
Factor  and  Common  Divisor  as  needed  in  fractions. 

Decimal  Fractions :  Addition,  subtraction,  multiplication  and  division 
of  tenths,  hundredths  and  thousandths  ;  relation  to  Common  fractions. 

Percentage :  Easy  problems  in  Simple  Interest  and  Profit  and  Loss 
using  such  applications  as  occur  in  ordinary  mercantile  business. 
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abstinence  be  inculcated  from  higher  ends  than  such  as  concern  only  the 
body.  Technicalities  and  persistent  dwelling  upon  details  of  disease 
should  be  avoided.  Special  delicacy  of  treatment  is  needed  in  those  un- 
fortunate cases  in  which  children  find  themselves  between  the  safe  teach- 
ing of  the  school  and  the  counter  practices  and  influences  of  the  home. 
Refrain  from  assertions  of  what  is  uncertain  or  sincerely  doubted  by 
high  authority,  or  likely  to  be  repudiated  by  the  pupil  when  he  is 
mature,  enough  to  judge  for  himself,  since  the  admitted  and  unquestioned 
facts  about  the  more  dangerous  stimulants  and  narcotics,  and  alcoholic 
drinks  in  particular,  furnish  invincible  reasons  why  people  in  general 
should'  do  without  them  and  young  people  above  all  others. 

Teach  what  a  stimulant  is,  what  a  narcotic  is,  what  each  may  cause; 
effects  of  alcohol  on  the  digestive,  circulatory,  muscular  and  nervous 
system. 

Teach  that  tobacco  contains  a  poisonous  substance  called  nicotine, 
that  it  frequently  injures  the  throat,  lungs,  heart  and  other  organs  in 
adults,  that  it  is  far  more  harmful  to  young  and  growing  persons  than  to 
adults,,  that  it  is  particularly  objectionable  in  the  form  of  a  cigarette,  that 
children  should  avoid  it  in"  all  its  forms,  and  that  the  more  sparingly 
grow  a  people  use  it,  the  better,  as  a  rule,  they  are  off. 

MANNERS   AND    MORALS. 

(Teachers- reference  :     White's  School  Management,  pp.  218-294.) 

Ungraded  schools  may  be  divided  as  ih  Hygiene  when  direct  instruc- 
tion is  given; 

It  is  the  dut\  of  the  teacher  to  see  that  the  pupil  practices  those  ex- 
ternal forms  of  conduct  which  express  a  true  sense  of  the  proprieties 
of  life  ana  that  politeness  which  denotes  a  genuine  respect  for  the  want* 
and  wishes  of  others.  It  is  his  duty  to  turn  the  attention  of  the  pupils 
to  the  moral  quality  of  their  acts  and  to  lead  them  into  a  clear  under- 
standing and  constant  practice  of  every  virtue.  His  own  influence  and 
example;  the  narration  of  suitable  tales  to  awaken  right  feeling;  the 
memorizing  of  gems  embodying  noble  sentiments,  and  maxims  and  pro- 
verbs containing  rules  of  duty ;  direct  instruction,  etc.,  are  means  to  be 
employed. 

Topics:  Cleanliness  and  neatness,  politness,  gentleness,  kindness  to 
others,  kindness  to  animals,  love,  truthfulness,  fidelity  in  duty,  obedience, 
nobility,  respect  and  reverence,  gratitude  and  thankfulness,  forgiveness, 
confession,  honesty,  honour,  courage,  humility,  self-respect,  self-control, 

Erudence,  good  name,  good  manners,  temperance,  health,  evil  habits,  bad 
mguage,  evil  speaking,  industry,  economy. 


APPENDIX    "B.* 

REGULATIONS 

OF    THE 

Council  of  Public  Instruction 

GOVERNING 

Teachers'  Certificates. 

ADOPTED  9th  JULY,  1806. 


CERTIFICATES. 


1.  The  classes  of  certificates,  named  in  sub-section  (e)  of  section  7  of 
The  School  Ordinance  of  1892,  may  be  obtained  by  fulfilling  the  following 
conditions : — 

(a)  Furnishing  a  certificate  of  moral  character  of  recmit  date. 

(6)  Passing  the  prescribed  non-professional  examination. 

(c)  Passing  the  prescribed  professional  examination. 

{d)  Receiving  a  satisfactory  report  from  an  Inspector  after  having 
taught  one  year  in  these  Territories  on  an  interim  certificate. 

2.  Certificates  of  the  Third  Class  shall  be  valid  for  three  years.  All 
other  certificates  shall  be  valid  during  the  pleasure  of  the  Council. 


NON-PROFESSIONAL     EXAMINATION. 


THIRD    CLASS 


1.  Reading: — The  principles  of  orthoepy  and  elocution ; oral  reading. 

Text-book. — The  introductory  chapters  in  the  Readers. 

2.  Spelling  and  Writing. — Judged  on  all  papers. 

3.  English  Grammar. — Etymology  and  syntax  ;  exercises. 

Text-book.—"  The  Public  School  Grammar." 


C."   Jin    -  r^TV^ 
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Text-books. — Hamblin  Smith's  Arithmetic  to  the  end  of  chap. 
XXVI ;  also  chaps.  XXXIII  and  XXXIV.  For  Mensuration, 
consult  Hill's  Lessons  in  Geometry,  chaps.  VII  to  IX  inclu- 
sive. 

9.  Algebra. — Definitions,   elementary    rules,   simple  equations  of  one, 
two  and  three  unknown  quantities,  problems. 

Text-book. — C.  Smith's  Elementary  Algebra  ((Jopp,  Clark)  chaps. 
I  to  VIII  inclusive. 

10.  Geometry. — Euclid,  book  I,  with  easy  deductions. 

Text-book. — McKay's  Elements  of  Euclid. 

11.  Book-keeping. — McLean's  High  School  Book-keeping,  chaps.  I  to  V 
inclusive,  and  chaps.  VIII  and  X. 

12.  Botany. — Elements  of  Structural  Botany. 

The  course  in  third  class  botany  shall  be  entirely  practical  and  de- 
scriptive, and  cover  th<*  following  : — 

The  flower,  its  parts,  their  functions  and  relations  as  observed  in  the 
actual  study  of  specimens  of  the  following  orders :  Rahunculaceae, 
Craciferae,  Leguminosae  and  Rosacea3. 

The  classification  of  members  of  these  orders  as  to  their  genera 
(Spotton's  Botany  being  the  limit.) 

The  leaf  in  vernation,  venation,  phyllotaxis,  surface,  margin,  outline, 
base,  apex  and' function. 

Inflorescence — determinate  and  indeterminate  aestivation. 

The  simple  study  of  fruits  and  their  classification — as  apocarpous 
and  syncarpous,  dehiscent  and  indehiscent. 

The  simple  study  of  the  root  and  stem,  with  drawings  of  cross  sec- 
tions and  branch  systems.* 

Pollination,  fertilisation  and  the  development  of  the  seed  from  the 
ovule. 

The  study  of  hairs,  tendrils,  runners  and  such  modification  of  parts 

Germination,  illustrating  the  growth  of  the  seed  and  conditions. 
Plant  food,  assimilation,  respiration  and  transpiration.  Simple  drawings 
of  all  the  parts. 

A  plant  shall  be  submitted  at  the  examination,  not  necessarily  for 
purposes  of  identification  but  as  a  means  of  testing  the  candidate's 
practical  knowledge  of  this  subject. 

Text-book.— Spotton's  High  School  Botany. 

Books  of  reference  for  teachers. — Newell's  "  Outlines  of  Lessons 
in  Botany,"  part  I  (Ginn  &  Co. ) ;  Spalding's  "  Introduction  to 
Botany  "  (D.  0  Heath  &  Co.). 

13. — Agriculture. — Definitions,    plants,    soils,    tillage,    crops,     weeds, 
insects, 
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Text-l>ook. — Ontario  Public  School  Agriculture,  chaps.  I  to  XII 
inclusive. 

1 4. — Ph  ifs  ics. — The  elements  of  physics. 

Text-*K)ok. — Gage's  Introduction  to  Physical  Science,  chaps.  I,  II, 
III  and  IV. 


SECOND-    CLASS. 


1.  Reading. — The  principles  of  elocution;  oral  reading. 

2.  Spellina  and  Writinrf. — Judged  on  all  papers. 

3.  EnglUh  Grammar. — A  general  knowledge  of  the  High  School 
Grammar. 

4.  Composition  and  Proie  Literature. — (a)  The  strut  tare  of  sentences 
and  paragraphs,  expansion  and  contraction  of  prose  p  issages,  choice  of 
words,  figures  of  speech,  punctuation,  critical  study  <>f  the  prescribed 
prose  literature  in  connection  with  the  study  of  the  principles  of  compo- 
sition, rhetorical  analysis  of  passages  from  prose  authoi-s  n  t  prescribed  ; 
(b)  An  essay,  al>out  sixty  lines  in  length,  on  one  of  a  number  of  assigned 
subjects  base»l  upon  the  proscribed  prose  literature.     (See  Third  Class.) 

Text-l>ook. — Genung's  Outlines  of  Rhetoric  (Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston). 

Prose  literature,  1896.— Scott's  "  Ivanhoe."     Prose  literature,  1897 

5.  Poetical  Literature. — Intelligent  and  appreciative  comprehension  of 
and  familiarity  with  the  prescribed  selections ;  memorisation  of  the 
finest  passages  ;  oral  reading. 

8KLKOTION5   FOR    1896. 

Coleridge  : — 'The  Ancient  Mariner." 

Longfellow  :  -"  Evangeline ;"  "  A  Gleam  of  Sunshine  ;"  "  The  Day  is 
Done  ;"  "  The  Old  Clock  on  the  Stairs ;"  "  The  Fire  of  Driftwood  ;" 
"  Resignation  ;"  "  The  Ladder  of  St.  Augustine  ;"  'A  Psalm  of  Life  ;" 
"  The  Builders  ;"  M  The  Warden  of  the  Cinque  Ports." 

The  following  selections  from  Palgraves  "  Golden  Treasury":  - 

Wordsworth :— "  The  Education  of  Nature  ;"  "  A  Lesson  ;"  "  To  the  Sky 
Lark  ;"  "  To  the  Daisy/'  and  the  following  Sonnets :  "  To  a  Distant 
Friend  ;  "  O,  Friend  !  I  know  not  which  way  I  must  look  ;"  "  Mil- 
ton !  thou  should'st  be  living  at  this  hour  ;"  "  To  Sleep  ;"  "  Within 
King-  College  Chapel." 

Campbell :  - 4  Ye  Mariners  of  England;"  "  Battlr  of  the  Baltic:"  "  Hohen- 
linden  ;    ,4  The  River  of  Life." 

Coleridge  :— '  Youth  and  Age.'' 
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8ELEOTION8    FOR   1897. 

Goldsmith  :— "  The  Traveller ; "  "  The  Deserted  Village." 

Byron  .-—Fourth  Canto  of  "  Childe  Harold." 

The  following  selections  from  Palgrave's  "  Golden  Treasury  :" 

Wordsworth  : — "  She  was  a  Phantom  of  Delight ;  "  "  The  Green  Linnet ; " 
"  To  the  Cuckoo ; "  and  the  following  Sonnets  :  "  England  and  Swit- 
zerland ;"  "  Upon  Westminster  Bridge ;"  "  The  Inner  Vision." 

Keats: — "  Ode  to  Autumn  ;  "  "  Ode  to  a  Nightingale ; "  and  the  following 
Sonnets  :  "  On  Chapman's  '  Homer  ; ' "  '"  The  Terror  of  Death  ;"  "  The 
Human  Seasons." 

Shelley :— "  Ozymandias  ; "  "  To  a  Skylark  ; "  "  The  Recollection." 

Scott:—4'  The  Outlaw;  "  "  Jock  o'  Hazeldean;  M  "  The  Rover;  "  "Rosabelle." 

6.  History. — (a)  British  and  Canadian  History,      (b)  General  History. 

Text-Books:— rBuck ley  &  Robertson's  High  School  History.  S win- 
ton's  Outlines  of  the  World's  History,  Sections  I,  II  and  III. 

7.  Geography. — The  general  geography  of  the  world,  commercial  and 
physical  geography  of  America  and  Europe.  Geography  of  the  British 
Empire. 

Text- Books : — The  High  School  Geography  ;  Geography  of  the 
British  Colonies  by  Dawson  &  Sutherland  (McMillan  &  Co.). 

8.  Arithmetic  and  Mensuration. — Arithmetic  in  theory  and  practice, 
area  and  volume  of  rectilinear  figures,  circles,  spheres,  cylinders,  cones. 

Text-Book  : — Hamblin  Smith's  Arithmetic.  For  Mensuration  re- 
fer to  Thompson,  Ballard  and  McKay's  High  School  Arithmetic 
— Ontario  series. 

9.  Algebra. — Definitions,  elementary  rules,  simple  equations  of  one,  two 
and  three  unknown  quantities,  problems,  factoring,  highest  common  fac- 
tors, lowest  common  multiples,  fractions,  equations  with  fractions,  quad- 
ratic equations,  simultaneous  equations  of  the  second  degree,  powers  and 
roots,  indices,  surds. 

Text- Book  :— C.  Smith's  Elementary  Algebra,  chaps.  I  to  XIX 
inclusive. 

10.  Geometry. — Euclid,  Books  I,  II  an«l  III ;  deductions. 

Text-Book  :— McKay's  Elements  of  Euclid. 

11.  Book-keeping. — As  for  Third  Class.  (Candidates  for  Second  Class 
who  have  passed  the  Third  Class  examination  since  1st  January,  1893, 
are  not  required  to  take  this  subject.) 

12.  Physics. — The  elements  of  physics. 

Text-Books  : — Gage's  Introduction  to  Physical  Science.  (Ginn 
&  Co.) 

13.  Agriculture. — The  Public  School  Agriculture. 

14.  Botany. — As  for  Third  Class. 
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FIRST    CLASS. 


1.  Spelling  and  Writing. — Judged  on  all  papers. 

2.  The  English  Language. 

Text-Book  : — Lounsbury's   English    Language,     Part  I  (Revised 
Edition)  (Henry  Holt  and  Co.,)     The  High  School  Grammar. 

3.  Rhetoric  and  Composition. — (a)  Style;  invention;  the  reading  of 
proscribed  prose  selections  in  connection  with  the  study  of  rhetoric,  (b) 
An  essay  about  wxty  lines  in  length  on  one  of  a  number  of  assigned  sub- 
jects luxsed  upon  the  prescribed  prose  selections.     (See  Third  Class.) 

Text-Book: — (ienung's   Practical   Elements  of  Rhetoric.      (Ginn 
and  Co.) 

Prose  Selections.— Selections  I,  II,  III,  IV,  VII,  VIII,  IX,  X,  XI,  XlT, 
XIII,  XVII,  XVIII,  XIX,  XXII,  XXIII,  XXVI,  in  u  Handbook  of  Rhet- 
orical Analysis  "  by  Genung.     Scott's  if  Ivanhoe." 

4.  Poetical  Literature. — Critical  reading  of  Shakespeare — *'  King  Lear," 
"  Macbeth:* 

The  following  selections  from  Pnlgraves  "Golden  Treasury :  "  Milton  : 
"  L1  Allegro  ; "  "II  Ponseroso  ;  "  "  Lycidas  ; "  "  Ode  on  the  Monnng  of 
Christ's  Nativity  :  "  "  The  Hymn/  Sonnets :  "  On  His  Blindness  ;  " 
•'  When  the  Assault  was  Intended  to  the  City  ;"  "  To  Cyriack  Skinner." 

5.  History. 

Swinton. — "  Outlines  of  the  World's  History  " — (American  Book 

Company). 
Bagehot— "  The    English   Constitution" — (Kegan,   Paul,   Trench 

and  Co). 
Bourinot — "Constitutional  History  of  Canada" — (Dawson  Bros., 

Montreal). 

6.  (ifographtj. — The  Eclectic  Physical  Geography.  (American  Book 
Company.) 

7.  AlptbiM. — C.  Smith's  "  Elementary  Algebra." 

8.  <?<viiif/rv.— Books  I.  IL  III,  IV  ;  definitions  of  Book  V  :  propositions 

I,  2,  8,  A,  4,  &*  of  Book  VI ;  deductions. 

Text-book. — McKay  or  Todhunter. 

9.  IYi»/,»:k  *•:*;  •;  - — Up  to  and  inclusive  of  the  solution  of  plane  tri- 
angles. 

Text-book. — Hambiin  Smith. 

Text-book.—  Kirklan  is  Experimental  Chemistry.   iCa^e  &  Co.) 

II.  Jk*.i  i>. — E'eiv.entturf  Structural  Botany. 

Text-lvok. — S}v«ou  s  ^  Hi^h  School  Botany." 
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12.  Physics. — The  Elements  of  Physics. 

Text-book. — Gage's  "  Introduction  to  Physical  Science." 


MARKS    REQUIRED   TO    PASS. 

Candidates  must  obtain  at  least  34  per  cent,   on  each  subject,  and  50 
per  cent  on  the  total  number  of  marks. 

If  any  subject  is  divided  for  the  purpose  of  examination,  candidates 
must  obtain  at  least  34  per  cent,  on  each  subdivision. 


PROFESSIONAL  EXAMINATION. 
(To  be  held  at  the  close  of  the  Normal  School  Session.) 
THIRD  CLASS. 

1.  Tlve  Science  of  Education. — The  nature  and  aim  of  education,  teach- 
ing and  instruction  ;  outline  of  helpful  portions  of  mental  science  ;  appli- 
cation of  the  principles  derived  therefrom  to  teaching  and  government. 

2.  The  Art  of  Education. — Methods  of  teaching  each  subject  on  the 
p rogramnie  of  studies  for  schools ;  school  organisation  ;  school  manage- 
ment ;  school  hygiene ;  duties  of  teachers  and  pupils  as  set  forth  in  The 
School  Ordinance  and  Regulations.     Practice  in  teaching. 

Text-books. — White's  "  Pedagogy  ; "    "  Manual   of   Hygiene  " 

Ontario  Series,  Chapters  I,  II,  III,  IV,  V,  X,  XI,  XII,  XIII, 
XIV,  XV,  XXII ;  School  Ordinance  ;  lectures.  (Each  stu- 
dent is  expected  to  have  a  set  of  text  books  in  use  in  the 
rural  schools.) 


SECOND   CLASS. 

1.  The  Science  of  Education. — The  nature  and  aim  of  education,  teach- 
ing and  instruction  ;  psychology  and  ethics  as  the  scientific  basis  of  the 
art  of  education ;  their  application  to  the  development  of  the  intellectual 
and  moral  powers. 

2.  The  Art  of  Education. — Outlines  of  general  method  ;  application  to 
the  teaching  of  each  subject  of  the  programme  of  studies ;  school  or- 
ganisation; school  management;  school  hygiene;  school  law ;  practice  in 
teaching. 

3.  The  History  of  Education. — Systems  and  theories  of  education  ; 
eminent  educators. 

Text-hooks.  —  McLellan's  "  Applied  Psychology  ;''  Landons 
"  Teaching  and  Class  Management :  "  White's  "  School 
Management ;  "  "  The  Report  of  the-  Committee  of  Five ;  " 
"  Manual  of  Hygiene  ; "  School  Ordinance  ;  Lectures. 

References  for  History  of  Education. — Browning's  "Education- 
al Theories"  and  Quick's  •*  Educational  Reformers" 
(Appleton's  Edition,  1«SJ)1).  (Each  student  is  expected  to 
have  a  set  of  the  books  in  use  in  the  schools.) 
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FIRST  OLA88. 

1.  The  Science  of  Education. — Nature,  form  and  limits  of  education; 
development  and  training  of  man ;  education  values ;  psychological  and 
logical  sequence  of  subjects ;  general  method. 

2.  The  Act  of  Education. — Application  of  principles  derived  from  the 
science  of  education  to  the  teaching  of  each  subject  on  the  programme  of 
studies  ;  school  organisation  ;  school  management ;  school  law  ;  practice 
in   teaching. 

3.  Tlte  History  of  Education. — Systems  and  theories  of  education  ; 
eminent  educators. 

Text-books. — Rosenkranz'  "  Philosophy  of  Education  ;"  Sully's 
"  Handbook  of  Psychology ;"  De  Garmo's  "  Essentials  of 
Method"  (Revised  Edition);  Landon's  "Teaching  and 
Class  Management;"  Whites  "School  Management;" 
Laurier's  "  Lectures  on  Linguistic  Method ; "  Herbert 
Spencer's  "  Education  ;  "  "  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Ten." 


HIGH  SCHOOL  CERTIFICATE. 

(HEAD   MASTER.) 

1.  To  have  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  from  some  university  in 
Her  Majesty's  Dominions,  and 

2.  To  have  a  professional  certificate  of  the  first  class. 

Persons  holding  a  professional  certificate  of  the  first  class,  or  a  High 
School  Assistant's  certificate,  obtained  after  a  course  at  an  approved 
School  of  Pedagogy,  may  teach  in  a  High  School,  but  not  as  Head  Master. 

Note. — A  certificate  from  a  School  of  Pedagogy  is  not  valid  as  a 
licence  to  supervise  or  teach  in  other  than  High  Schools. 


GENERAL. 


1.  The  examination  of  candidates  for  teachers'  non -professional  certi- 
ficates shall  commence  on  the  first  Tuesday  of  July  in  each  year  at  such 
places  as  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction  may  announce. 

2.  No  male  under  eighteen  years  of  age,  nor  female  under  sixteen,  shall 
be  allowed  to  write  at  these  examinations. 

3.  Males  under  eighteen  years  of  age.  ami  fcninles  under  sixteen,  who 
desire  to  test  their  scholarship  may.  upon  payment  of  a  fee  of  $5.00, 
write  with  the  candidates  for  teachers'  non-professional  certificates  A 
statement  of  the  marks  awarded  will  be  given  them,  but  this  statement 
will  not  be  accepted  as  the  equivalent  of  a  certificate  when  the  age  limit 
has  been  attained. 
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4.  Each  candidate  shall  notify  the  Secretary  of  the  Council  of  Public 
Instruction,  not  later  than  June  1st,  of  the  class  of  certificate  for  which 
he  is  an  applicant  and  the  place  at  which  he  desires  to  write.  Each  such 
notice  shall  be  accompanied  by  a  fee  of  three  dollars. 

5.  A  non -professional  certificate  shall  not  be  valid  as  a  licence  to  teach. 

6.  The  sessions  of  the  Normal  School  shall  be  held  as  follows  : — For 
third  class  candidates — 2nd  January  till  March  15th  ;  for  second  dass 
candidates — 1st  September  till  22nd  December ;  for  first  class  candidates 
— 1st  September  till  22nd  December. 

Only  those  holding  non-professional  certificates  are  admitted. 

Candidates  who  have  previously  taken  the  training  prescribed  for 
second  ^class  arc  permitted  to  write  on  the  final  examinations  for  first 
class  without  attendance  during  the  session. 

PERSONS  ELIGIBLE    WITHOUT  EXAMINATION. 

1.  A  person  who  holds  a  certificate,  other  than  third  class,  issued  since 
1st  January,  1886,  in  any  province  of  the  Dominion  or  in  the  British 
Islands,  and  who  presents  (a)  a  statement  from  the  Department  of 
Education  in  his  province  that  his  certificate  is  still  valid,  (6)  a  certificate 
of  moral  character  of  recent  date,  (c)  a  certificate  from  his  last  inspector 
of  having  taught  successfully,  may  receive  a  certificate  of  such  class  as 
the  Council  of  Public  Instruction  may  deem  him  entitled  to. 

2.  Graduates  in  any  university  in  Her  Majesty's  Dominions  may,  on 
the  presentation  of  proofs  of  scholarship,  character  and  age,  receive  non- 
professional certificates  of  the  first  class. 

3.  Persons  holding  certificates  of  educational  value  from  institutions 
other  than  those  mentioned  may  receive  such  certificates  as  the  Council 
of  Public  Instruction  may  deem  them  entitled  to. 


All  official  correspondence  should  be  addressed  to 

"  The  Secretary, 

Council  of  Public  Instruction, 

Regina." 
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APPENDIX  "C." 


TEACHERS'    EXAMINATIONS,    1897. 


FIRST    CIAS?. 


POETICAL  LITERATURE. 

Time—  Three  hours. 

1.  Now,  my  co-inates  and  brothers  in  exile, 

Hath  not  old  custom  made  this  life  more  sweet 

Than  that  of  painted  pomp  ?     Are  not  these  woods 

More  free  from  peril  than  the  envious  court  ?  v 

Here  feel  we  not  the  penalty  of  Adam.  ^ 

The  seasons'  difference — as  the  icy  fang 

And  churlish  chiding  of  the  winter's  wind, 

Which,  when  it  bites  and  blows  upon  my  body, 

Even  till  I  shrink  with  cold,  I  smile  and  say 

"  This  is  no  flattery  " — these  are  councillors  10 

That  feelingly  persuade  me  what  I  am. 

Sweet  are  the  uses  of  adversity, 

Which,  like  the  toad,  ugly  and  venomous, 

Wears  yet  a  precious  jewel  in  his  head  ; 

And  this  our  life,  exempt  from  public  haunt,  15 

Finds  tongues  in  trees,  books  in  the  running  brooks, 

Sermons  in  stones,  and  good  in  everything. 

(a)  What  is  the  purpose  of  this  speech  ? 

(b)  What  is.  meant  by  "  old  custom,"  line  2  ? 

(c)  What  is  the  "penalty  of  Adam,"  line  5  ? 

(d)  Explain  "  the  seasons'  difference  "  and  "  as,"  line  6. 

(e)  Comment  on  the  use  of  "  fang,"  line  6  ;  "  chiding."  line  7  ;  "  feel- 

ingly," line  11;  "sweet"  and  "  uses,"  line  12;  "  exempt,"  line  15. 

(f)  Explain  the  allusion  to  the  toac  in  lines  13-14. 

(g)  Scan  lines  13,  16  and  17.     What  effect  is  produced   by  the  ex- 

ceptional feet? 

2.  Compare  the  kinds  of  love  exhibited  in  "  As  You  Like  It."      Which 
has  the  better  chance  for  happiness  ? 

3.  Comment  on  Jaques'  view  of  life. 

4.  State  the  purpose  of  Scene  III,  Act  IV  (Serpent  and  Lioness). 

5.  Glamis  thou  art,  and  Cawdor,  and  shalt  be 

What  thou  art  promis'd.      Yet  do  I  fear  thy  nature  ; 

It  is  too  full  o'  the  milk  of  human  kindness 

To  catch  the  nearest  way.     Thou  wouldst  be  great ; 

Art  not  without  ambition,  but  without  5 

The  illness  should  attend  it:  what  thou  wouldst  highly, 

That  wouldst  thou  holily ;  wouldst  not  play  false, 

And  yet  wouldst  wrongly  win  ;  thou'dst  have,  great  Glamis, 

That  which  cries,  '  Thus  thou  must  do,  if  thou  have  it ;'  10 

And  that  which  rather  thou  dost  fear  to  do 
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Than  wishest  should  be  undone.     Hie  thee  hither, 

That  I  may  pour  ray  spirits  in  thine  ear, 

And  chastise  with  the  valour  of  my  tongue 

All  that  impedes  thee  from  the  golden  round  15 

Which  fate  and  metaphysical  aid  doth  seem 

To  have  thee  crown'd  withal. 

(a)  Express  in  your  own  words  the  meaning  of  line  3  and  comment 

on  this  use  of  "  milk  "  and  "  kindness." 

(b)  Explain  "  nearest  way,"  line  4  ;    "  illness,"  line  6  ;    "  spirits,"  line 

13 ;  "  chastise,"  line  14  ;  "  golden  round,"  line  15  ;    "  metaphysi- 
cal," line  16. 

(c)  Give  the  general  meaning  of  lines  8-12. 

(d)  To  what  is  the  allusion  in  line  16  ? 

(e)  Sketch   briefly   the  character  of   Macbeth  as  revealed  in  this 

extract. 

6.  What  do  you  consider  the  function  of  the  Witches  in  this  play  ? 

7.  And  ever,  against  eating  cares, 
Lap  me  in  soft  Lydian  airs, 
Married  to  immortal  verse, 

Such  as  the  meeting  soul  may  pierce, 

In  notes  with  many  a  winding  bout  5 

Of  linked  sweetness  long  drawn  out    * 

With  wanton  heed  and  giddy  cunning, 

The  melting  voice  through  mazes  running, 

Untwisting  all  the  chains  that  tie 

The  hidden  soul  of  harmony  ;  10 

That  Orpheus'  self  may  heave  his  head 

From  golden  slumber  on  a  bed 

Of  heaped  Elysian  flowers,  and  hear 

Such  strains  as  would  have  won  the  ear 

Of  Pluto  to  have  quite  set  free  15 

His  half-regained  Eurydice. 

(a)  What  is  meant  by  "  Lydian  Airs,"  line  2  ? 

(b)  Explain  lines  9-10. 

(c)  Explain  briefly  the  reference  to  Eurydice. 

(d)  Give  examples  from  this  selection  of  how  Milton  "  marries  the 

sound  to  the  sense." 

(e)  Scan  line  6.     Show  the  appropriateness  of  the  verse  to  the  sense. 

(f )  Examine  the  aptness  and  beauty  of  the  figure  in  lines  2  and  3  ; 

in  line  7. 

8.  And,  as  I  wake,  sweet  music  breathe 
Above,  about,  or  underneath, 

Sent  by  some  Spirit  to  mortals  good, 

Or  the  unseen  Genius  of  the  wood. 

But  let  my  due  feet  never  fail  5 

To  walk  the  studious  cloister  a  pale, 

And  love  the  high-embowed  roof, 

With  antique  pillars  massy  proof, 

And  storied  windows  richly  dight, 

Casting  a  dim  religious  light.  10 

There  let  the  pealing  organ  blow, 
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To  the  full- voiced  quire  below, 

In  service  high  and  anthems  clear. 

As  may  with  sweetness,  through  mine  car, 

Dissolve  me  into  ecstasies,  15 

And  bring  all  heaven  before  mine  eyes. 

(a)  Explain  "  due,"  line  5  ;  "  pale,"  line  6  .    "  hiyh-embowed,"  line  7  ; 

"  massy  proof,"  line  8  ;  "  dight,"  line  10. 

(b)  Explain  line  15. 

(c)  Compare  the  effect  of  the  music  on  the  speakers  in  questions  7 

and  8.     Show  whether  it  is  suited  to  the  mood  of  each. 

9.  Complete  any  one  of  the  following  quotations : 

All  the  world's  a  stage, 
And  all  the  men  and  women  merely  players  : 

#  #  # 

Canst  thou  not  minister  to  a  mind  discas'd 
Pluck  from  the  memory,  etc. 

#  #  # 

Fame  is  no  plant  that  grows  on  mortal  roil, 
Nor  in  the  glistering  foil,  etc. 


FIK4T    <  LAfi*. 


THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE. 

Time— Two  Hours. 

1.  Name  and  describe  the  three  early  English  dialects.  Which  is  the 
basis  of  our  English  language  ?  Give  reasons  for  its  rise.  Would  the 
same  reasons  apply  to  the  rise  of  the  Wessex  dialect  of  earlier  date  ? 

2.  Why,  in  cultivated  tongues,  do  changes  in  grammar  always  take 
place  slowly,  while  changes  in  vocabulary  meet  with  but  little  opposition  ? 

3.  Outline  (a)  the  rise  and  etymology  of  "  its ; " 

(b)  The  substitution  of  "-a"  for  "-th  "  as  the  termination  of  the  3rd 
person  singular,  present  indicative. 

4.  How  do  you  account  for  the  downfall  of  the  Anglo-Norman  French 
in  England  ? 

5.  "  But  as  it  was  political  events  that  had  brought  aboat  the  degra- 
dation of  the  English  language,  so  it  was  to  political  events  that  its 
gradual  rise  in  importance  and  estimation  was  mainly  due." 

Show  how  this  was  the  case. 

6.  State  the  principle  known  as  "  sequence  of  tenses."     Give  examples. 

7.  Give  examples  of  debasement  in  words  of  English  use.  How  do 
t\ou  account  for  this  ? 

8.  Show  clearly  the  relation  and  purpose  of  each  clause  in  the  fol- 
lowing : — 
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"  For  who  iwuld  bear 
The  insolence  of  office  and  the  spurns 
That  patient  merit  of  the  unworthy  takes, 
But  that  the  dread  of  something  after  death, 
The  undiscovered  country  from  whose  bourne 
No  traveller  returns,  'puzzles  the  will, 
And  makes  us  rather  bear  those  ills  we  have 
Thanjiy  to  others  that  we  know  not  of  ?  " 


9.  Parse  the  italicized  words  in  the  foregoing  selection. 


FIRST    CUSS. 


COMPOSITION  (Principles.) 

Time— One  and  one-half  hours. 

A 

Again  the  precession  advanced.  The  road  descends  a  slight 
declivity,  and  the  glimpse  of  the  city  is  again  withdrawn  behind  the 
intervening  ridge  of  Olivet.  A  few  moments,  and  the  path  mounts 
again,  it  climbs  a  rugged  ascent,  it  reaches  a  ledge  of  smooth  rock,  and 
in  an  instant  the  whole  city  bursts  into  view.  As  now  the  dome  of  5 
the  Mosque  El-Aksa  rises  like  a  ghost  from  the  earth  before  the 
traveller  stands  on  the  ledge,  so  then  must  have  risen  the  Temple 
tower ;  as  now  the  vast  enclosure  of  the  Mussulman  sanctuary,  so 
then  must  have  spread  the  Temple  courts ;  as  now  the  gray  town  on 
its  broken  hills,  so  then  the  magnificent  city  with  its  background —  10 
long  since  vanished  away — of  gardens  and  suburbs  on  the  western 
plateau  behind.  Immediately  below  was  the  Valley  of  the  Kedron, 
here  seen  in  its  greatest  depth  as  it  joins  the  Valley  of  Hinnom,  and 
thus  giving  full  effect  to  the  great  peculiarity  of  Jerusalem  seen  only 
on  its  eastern  side — its  situation  as  of  a  city  rising  out  of  a  deep  15 
abyss.  It  is  hardly  possible  to  doubt  that  this  rise  and  turn  of  the 
road, — this  rocky  ledge, — was  the  exact  point  where  the  multitude 
paused  again,  and  "  He,  when  He  beheld  the  city,  wept  over  it." 

1.  (a)  What  is  the  topic  of  the  paragraph  ? 

(b)  How  does  each  sentence  give  prominence  to  this  topic  ? 

2.  (a)  What  is  the  impression  the  author  wishes  to  convey  ? 

(b)  Show   specifically  how  the  arrangement  of  details  strengthens 

this  impression. 

(c)  To  what  mental  attitudes  does  the  author  appeal  ?    Illustrate. 

3.  (a)  How  and  why  is  the  movement  retarded  in  lines  3-5  ? 

(b)  What  is  the  purpose  of  using  verbs  of  motion  to  portray  objects 
at  rest  ?     Illustrate  your  answer  from  the  selection. 

4.  (a)  Account  for  the  use  of  the  conneetives  in  sentence  3. 

(b)  What  is  the  value  of  the  dash  in  the  paragraph  ? 

(c)  What  is  gained  by  the  quotation  in  the  last  sentence  ? 
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5.  (a)  What  are  the  rhetorical  devices  used  in  sentence  4  ? 

(b)  To  what  do  they  contribute  in  this  sentence  ? 

(c)  What  are  the  uses  of  this  type  of  sentence  ? 

6.  (a)  Select  examples  of  essential,  decorative  and  phrase  epithets  and 

of   alliteration  and    assonance.       Give    the  rhetorical  value  of 
these, 
(b)   In  connection  with  these  discuss  the  suitability  of   the  diction 
to  the  theme. 

B 

It  may  be  worth  while  to  remind  our  readers  that  the  Temple  Bar 
which  Heriot  passed  was  not  the  arched  screen,  or  gateway,  of  the 
present  day,  but  an  open  railing,  or  palisade,  which,  at  night,  and  in  times 
of  alarm,  was  closed  with  a  barricade  of  posts  and  chains.  The  Strand 
also,  along  which  he  rode,  was  not,  as  now,  a  continued  street,  although 
it  was  beginning  already  to  assume  that  character.  It  still  might  be 
considered  as  an  open  road,  along  the  south  side  of  which  stood  various 
houses  and  hotels  belonging  to  the  nobility,  having  gardens  behind  them 
down  to  the  water-side,  with  stairs  to  the  river  for  the  convenience  of 
taking  boat ;  which  mansions  have  bequeathed  the  names  of  their  lordly 
owners  to  many  of  the  streets  leading  from  the  Strand  to  the  Thames. 
The  north  side  of  the  Strand  was  also  a  long  line  of  iiouses,  behind 
which,  as  in  St.  Martin's  Lane,  and  other  points,  buildings  were  rapidly 
arising ;  but  Covent  Garden  was  still  a  garden,  in  the  literal  sense  of  the 
word,  or  at  least  but  beginning  to  be  studded  with  irregular  buildings. 
All  that  was  passing  around,  however,  marked  the  rapid  increase  of  a 
capital  which  had  long  enjoyed  peace,  wealth,  and  a  regular  government. 
Houses  were  rising  in  every  direction ;  and  the  shrewd  eye  of  our  citizen 
already  saw  the  period  not  distant,  which  should  convert  the  nearly  open 
highway  on  which  he  travelled  into  a  connected  and  regular  street, 
uniting  the  court  and  the  town  with  the  city  of  London. 

Compare  selections  A  and  B  as  to  descriptive  effectiveness  and  style. 


FIBST    CL4SS. 


ESSAY. 


NOTE.— This  essay— about  sixty  lines  in  length— will  be  considered  a  test  of  the  candidate* a  powers 
to  write  English  rather  thin  a  proof  of  his  knowledge  of  the  subject  written  upon. 
Legible  writinn  and  correct  spellitw,  punctuation  and  paragraphing  will  be  regarded 
as  indispensable. 

Time— One  hour  and  SO  minutes. 

Select  any  one  of  the  following : 

1.  The  Custom-house  Inspector. — Hawthorne. 

2.  Coleridge  as  a  talker. — Carlyle. 

3.  The  meaning  of  the  term  Nature. — Mill. 

4.  The  Lady  Hermione's  Story. — Scott. 

5.  The  presentation  of  Nigel  to  the  King. — ScoU. 

6.  King  James  and  Nigel  at  the  death  of  the  Stag. — Scott. 
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FIB8T  CLASS. 


CONSTITUTIONAL  HISTORY. 

Time—  Two  Hours. 

1.  Compare  the  executive  in  England,  with  the  executive  in  the  United 
States,  under  the  following  heads : 

(a)  Selection,  tenure  of  office,  relation  to  parliament,  relation  to  the 

supreme  authority. 

(b)  Contrast  the  situation  when   a  difference  of  opinion  arises  be- 

tween the  legislature  and  the  executive. 

(c)  Contrast  the  educating  effects  upon  the  people. 

(d)  Name  the  present  head  of  each  executive. 

2.  "  The  House  of  Commons  in  England  is  what  Washington  strove  to 
create  in  America — an  electoral  college  of  the  picked  men  of  the  natiuii." 

Show  that  this  is  true  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  show  wherein 
the  electoral  college  is  short  of  the  ideal. 

3.  "  The  Commons  guides  the  Premier,  and  he  leads  them  He  is  to 
them  what  they  are  to  the  nation."     Justif}'  the  statement. 

4.  The  possibility  of  a  change  of  ministry  produces  three  great  evils: — 

1st :  It  brings  in  on  a  sudden,  new  persons  and  untried  persons  to  pre- 
side over  a  policy. 

2nd  :  It  keeps  present  ministers  indifferent. 

3rd  :  It  may  easily  cause  a  mischievous  change  in  policy. 

Criticise  these  statements. 

5.  Write  briefly  on  the  history  of  the  growth,  development  and  power 
of  the  Commons  from  the  time  of  Henry  VII  to  the  year  H58S. 

6.  Outline  the  Canadian  constitution  respecting: — 

(a)  The   distribution   of   the    legislative   powers   entrusted  to  the 

Federal  and  Local  legislatures. 

(b)  The  disallowance  of  Provincial  acts. 

7.  Cite  cases  and  give  the  decisions  as  to  jurisdiction  :  - 

(a)  In  the  matter  of  escheats  and  forfeitures. 

(b)  In  regard  to  the  liquor  traffic.    ' 

(c)  In  regard  to  the  licensing  and  taxing  of  Insurance  Companies. 

8.  Give  the  name  and  constituency  of  each  of  the  North-West  Mem- 
bers of  Parliament,  and  the  names  of  the  Senators. 

9.  What  was  the  numerical  distribution  of  the  representatives  in  Par- 
liament at  Confederation  ami  how  was  additional  representation  provid- 
ed for  ? 
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FlftftT    CLAM. 


GENERAL  HISTORY. 

Time-  Two  Hours. 

1.  "  The  age  of  Pericles  forms  the  most  brilliant  period  of  Athenian 
history,  and  one  of  the  most  illustrious  eras  in  the  history  of  the  world." 

Compare  it  with  the  age  of  Augustus  under  the  heads  :  Freedom  of 
the  people,  aesthetic  growth,  intellectual  growth.  Give  approximate  date 
of  each  period. 

2.  Through  the  names  of  Hildebrand,  Charlemagne,  Gregory  VII, 
Henry  IV  and  V  of  Germany,  John  of  England  and  Innocent  Til,  show 
the  growth  and  influence  of  the  temporal  power  of  the  Papacy  during 
the  Middle  Ages. 

3.  Discuss  the  effect  of  the  Crusades  upon  (a)  the  commerce ;  (6)  the 
feudalism  ;  (c)  the  chivalry ;  and  (d)  the  intellectual  development  of 
Europe. 

4.  The  French  Revolution  and  the  English  Civil  War  were  each  res- 
ponsible for  the  death  of  a  sovereign.  Account  for  the  fact  that  in  the 
one  case  the  death  of  the  sovereign  was  equivalent  to  a  declaration  of 
war  with  the  whole  of  Europe,  while,  in  the  other,  there  was  scarcely  a 
protest. 

5.  "  The  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  is  in  every  respect  one  of  the  great- 
est eras  in  English  History." 

Show  this  to  be  true  from  the  following  standpoints :  Industrial, 
Political,  Intellectual,  and  Commercial. 

6.  (a)  Give  reasons  for  considering  Marathon  one  of  the  most  impor- 

tant battles  in  history, 
(b)  Locate  the  battlefield.     Give  date. 

7.  Sketch  three  of  the  great  events  or  circumstances  which  mark  the 
transition  period  between  Mediaeval  and  Modern  times,  and  show  the  in- 
fluence of  each  on  the  worlds  history. 


FIKST    CLASS. 


GEOGRAPHY. 

Timt-Two  Hours, 

1.  State  the  Nebular  Theory  and  cite  a  number  of  facts  which  tend  to 
prove  it 

2.  (a)  Describe  briefly  all  the  circumstances  which  combine  to  produce 

the  short,  cold  days  during  a  Temperate  Zone  winter. 
(b)  How  would  the  seasons  in  the  Temperate  Zone  be  affected  by 
gradually  increasing  the  equatorial  diameter  of  the  earth  and 
decreasing  its  polar  diameter  ? 
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5.  (a)  Account  for  the  differences  in  the  movements  of  the  atmospheres 
over  the  Indian  and  Middle  Atlantic  Oceans, 
(b)  The  trade-winds  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  produce  deserts  and  rainy 
belts.     Locate  these  and  show  how  it  is  possible  for  the  same 
winds  to  produce  these  opposite  effects. 

4.  Compare  the  configuration  of  the  sea  bottom  with  that  of  the  land 
and  note  the  agencies  which  have  contributed  in  producing  resemblances 
and  differences. 

5.  Explain,  by  aid  of  diagrams,  the  cause  of  tides.  Account  for  their 
direction  and  the  variations  in  their  height. 

6.  Describe  briefly  the  deposits  found  on  the  bottom  of  the  sea  and 
state  the  inferences  that  may  be  drawn  from  the  characteristics  of  each 
class. 

7.  "  The  position  of  mountain  chains  is  a  matter  of  vast  importance  in 
relation  to  the  welfare  of  man  and  the  solution  of  many  of  the  most  im- 
portant problems  in  history."       (Ritter.) 

Shotfr  that  this  statement  is  true  of  any  two  of  the  followirg  chains  :—■ 
Alleghanies,  Himalayas,  Alps. 

8.  By  a  comparison  of  the  earth's  land  masses  show  that  in  none  of 
them  are  the  distinctions  between  highland  and  lowland  so  sharply  drawn 
as  in  the  Americas. 

9.  What  inferences  regarding  the  distribution  of  life  may  be  drawn 
from  the  characteristics  of  the  Oceanic,  African  and  North  American 
biological  regions  ? 


FIB6T  CLASS. 


CHEMISTRY. 

Time-  Tico  hours. 

•  1.  (a)  Show  by  means  of  a  simple  experiment  that  when  two  or  more 
substances  are  brought  together  under  certain  conditions  an 
entirely  newcompound  may  be  formed.  Briefly  outline  the 
theory  which  offers  an  explanation  of  this  phenomenon, 
(b)  Give  illustrations  showing  that  heat,  light  and  electricity  may 
be  an  effect  as  well  as  a  cause  of  chemical  action. 

2.  Descrilw)  minutely  the  laboratory  preparation  of  small  quantities  of 
any  two  of  the  following  : — 

Marsh-gas,  Sodium  Hydrate,  Nitric  Acid. 

3.  Explain  the  chemical  reaction  that  occurs  in  the  different  methods 
adopted  to  render  hard  water  soft. 

4.  (a)  Compare  the  chemical  and  physical  properties  of  Hydrogen  and 

nascent  Hydrogen,  Oxygen  and  Ozone,  Chnrco.il  and  Oraphite. 
(h)  Show  experimentally  the  use  that  may  l>e  made  of  charcoal  as 
an  absorbing,  deodorizing  and  reducing  agent. 
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5.  Describe,  giving  equations,  what  will  occur  in  each  of  the  following 
experiments : — 

(a)  A  current  of  Hydrogen  gas  is  passed  through  a  tube  containing 

heated  Copper  oxide. 

(b)  A  current  of  Carbon  dioxide  is  passed  through   a  solution  of 

Calcium  hydrate. 

(c)  A  current  of  Sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  passed  through  a  solution 

of  Copper  sulphate. 

6.  A  test  tube  is  known  to  contain  one  of  the  following  substances  in 
solution,  Caustic  Potash,  Potassium  Iodide,  Arsenic,  or  Hydrochloric 
Acid.     How  would  you  determine  which  of  these  is  present  ? 

7.  "The  chemical  properties  which  force  themselves  upon  our  attention 
most  prominently  in  whatever  field  of  chemistry  we  may  be  working1  are 
those  which  are  known  as  acid  properties  and  basic  properties."  Explain 
this  statement. 

8.  A  jet  of  Hydrogen  is  ignited  in  a  jar  containing  the  Oxygen  ob- 
tained from  the  complete  decomposition  of  20  grams  of  Potassium  Chlo- 
rate.    When  all  the  Oxygen  is  used  up  the  jet  is  removed — 

(a)  Find  the  weight  of  the  resultant  compound. 

(b)  What  weight  of  Zinc  was  used  to  produce  the   Hydrogen  that 

was  burned  ? 
(K  =  39.1;  Zn  =  65;  Cl  =  35.5;  0  =  16;  H  =  l;  S  =  32.) 


F1B8T    CLASS. 


BOTANY. 

NOTE:— The  presiding  examiner  shall  deliver  all  the  specimens  to  one-third  of  the  candidates  at 
the  beginning  of  the  examination,  transfp' them  to  another  third  at  the  beginning  of 
the  second  hpur,  and  to  the  remaining  third  at  the  beginning  of  the  third  hour  Candi- 
dates are  requested  not  to  injure  the  specimens. 

Time— Three  Hours. 

1.  (a)  What  is  a  plant  cell  ? 

(b)  In  what  way  do  they  contribute  to  the  growth  of  the  plant  ? 

(c)  When  and  why  do  they  change  their  shape  ? 

(d)  How  are  new  cells  formed  ? 

2.  Define  tissues.  What  is  the  basis  ef  their  classification  ?  State 
the  uses  of  each  of  the  tissue  systems. 

3.  Describe  a  fern  under  the  headings,  root,  stem,  leaf,  spores,  propag- 
ation. 

4.  Compai'e  exogenous  and  endogenous  stems  as  to  internal  and  exter- 
nal structure  and  mode  of  growth. 

5.  Distinguish  between  a  perfect  flower  and  a  complete  flower.  How 
may  a  perfect  flower  be  incomplete  ?  Name  the  uses  of  the  different 
parts  of  the  essential  organs  of  a  perfect  flower. 
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6.  Describe  and  draw  the  chief  branching  systems. 

7.  What  is  bark  ?  What  are  its  divisions  ?  In  what  way  is  it  differ- 
ent from  wood  ?     What  causes  the  bark  of- a  tree  to  break  or  crack  ? 

8.  Classify  the  thorns  and  hairs  which  appear  on  plants.  Describe 
their  growth.     State  their  uses. 

9.  Show  that  the  apple  (fruit)  is  a  development  of  an  apple  blossom. 

10.  Describe,  using  diagrams,  the  forms  of  dehiscence  in  syncarpous 
fruits. 

11.  In  what  way  may  a  bud  be  considered  an  incipient  (a)  flower,  (b) 
leaf,  (c)  branch  ?  Trace  the  development  of  the  bud  into  a  branch. 
Describe  the  methods  of  bud  folding.     Why  do  not  all  leaf  buds  develop? 

12.  Give  the  phylotaxis  of  specimen  A. 

13.  Make  an  analysis  of  specimen  B. 

14.  Identify  spacimea  C.  Name  the  characteristic*  of  the  order  to 
which  it  belongs.     Name  other  plants  of  the  same  order. 


FIKgT    ClAB*. 


PHYSICS. 

Time— Two  and  one-hatf  hours. 

1.  (a)  Show  how  the  specific  gravity  of  a  quantity  of  sand  may  be 

ascertained.  % 

(b)  Describe  the  construction  of  an  hydrometer,  state  the  principles 
governing  its  use,  and  show  how  a  rise  or  fall  in  the  mercury  of 
the  thermometer  or  barometer  will  affect  its  reading. 

2.  Three  bodies  are  thrown  vertically  upwards.  The  first  began  to 
fall  at  the  end  of  the  third  second;  the  second  rises  256  feet  before  fall- 
ing; the  third  has  a  velocity  of  100  feet  at  the  end  of  the  third  second. 
Determine  the  original  velocity  of  each.  (Acceleration  due  to  gravity  is 
16  feet.) 

3.  A  standing  tree  is  said  to  possess  energy. 

(a)  How  was  this  energy  acquired  ? 

(b)  How  may  it  be  transformed  into  kinetic  energy  ? 

(c)  Will  the  kinetic  energy  resulting  from  the  transformation  be 

mechanical  or  molecular  ?     Explain. 

4.  Give  a  scientific  explanation  of  the  causes  which  produce  any  three 
of  the  following  phenomeua  : — Dew,  summer  frosts,  lightning,  rainbows, 
mirages,  geysers. 

5.  Write  a  brief  description  of  the  phonograph  and  show  how  it  differs 
essentially  from  the  telephone  in  construction  and  operation. 
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6.  Show  how  temperature,  atmospheric  pressure  an<l   wind  aftect  the 
velocity  of  sound. 

7.  A  convex  lens  is  placed  in  the  path  of  a  horizontal  beam  of  light. 
The  light  is  thrown  upon  a  white  screen  erected  in  a  dark  room. 

(a)  By  means  of  a  diagram  show  the  path  ta^en  by  the  light   Where 

is  the  light  brightest  ?     Why  ? 

(b)  If  a  transparent  picture  is  placed  behind  the  lens  show  where 

the  screen  must  be  placed  to  obtain  a  distinct  image. 

(c)  Compare  the  image  formed  in  (b)  with  the  original  picture  and 

account  for  resemblances  and  differences. 

(d)  If  the  picture  is  removed  and  a  circular  opaque  disk  is  placed 

some  distance  in  front  of  the  lens,  describe  and  account  for  the 
properties  of  the  shadow  formed. 

(e)  How  will  the  shadow  be  affected  by  moving  (a)  the  lens,  (b)  the 

screen  ?     Why  ? 

8.  What  is  a  solar  spectrum?     How  is  it  obtained?     What  infer- 
ences regarding  the  properties  of  light  may  be  inferred  from  it  ? 

9.  Cells  are  combined  into  batteries  either  to  secure  a  greater  E.  M.  F. 
or  to  diminish  the  internal  resistance. 

(a)  Explain  the  meaning  of  the  term  E.M.F. 

(b)  What  is  the  cause  of  the  internal  resistance  ? 

(c)  How  must  cells  be  combined  to  produce  these  results  ? 

10.  Describe  the  process  of  electroplating. 


FIBST    CLA8*. 


ALGEBRA. 

Tim*—  Three  hottra. 

Note — Candidates  must  olttaiv  at  least  34  per  rent,  on   each  section. 

A 
1.  Resolve  into  factors  any  two  of  the  following: 

(1)  25rt*+5<ia-rt-l. 

(2)  («-&)» +(6- «•)»+(<•-«)«. 

±  Itte^a  +  b+cshovr  t\\*t(s-a)*  +(8  —  h)*  +(#  —  cY2  +*>*  =a*  +  /;2+r- 
And  if  y  +  *=fu\  c +*=%,  .r+y  =  <\r,  show  that 

i       ,1*1 

+  + 1 

l+«      \+b     1+r 

&  Detine  an  Algebraic  fraction.      Show  the  kinds  of  numbers  your 
definition  includes, 

{\)  Deduce  the  rule  for  the  multiplication  of  fractions. 
(2>  Work  any  two  of  the  following : 

Va)  Add  (rt"Z^JZrt+(^o)^^)+(c-uV  "M 
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.,,,+fc1         \a+b}        la+/>/ 
(b)  Simplify  la  +  bY  +  Ju  +  b\^+^i_±b]+   j 


a  -  6/         la  —  bj 

If  a1+a^==a,+a3a;=a3+al5  ^  each  fmction=  j+^ 
a2+a,t/     aa4-axit/     ax+at2y  l  +  y 

\i  al+ai+a:i  be  not  zero.      If  al+»2  +  ^.,=0,   what  would 
you  say  of  the  value  of  each  fraction  ? 

4.  Solve  any  two  of  the  following  problems : 

(a)  For  what  values  of  x  will  each  of  x3  +  7x2  +  2x  -  40  ; 

a;3_4r2_3la._7o;ora:8  +  9a;2+8a-60  vanish? 

(b)  If  a5  -  Nz2  +2U- 18  =  0,  find  the  values  of  x. 

(c)  If  the  ropts  of  x3  —  6x2  —  4#  +  24  =  0  are  in  A.P.,  find  them. 

(d)  Reduce  — """*      ^  "*"__*_— *.  to  its  lowest  terms. 

4x'2y  —  bJ-y^+y3 

(e)  If  £+*=y+3;  sc(*/  +  3)  =  2+y3;  and  a?2  +  ?/2+*2  =29  determine 

the  values  of  t\  y  and  z. 


5.  When  arc  the  numbers  «,  6  and  c  in  A.P.,  in  G.P.,  in  H.P.,  respec- 
tively ?  Examine  if  a,  b,  c  may  be  any  numbers  whatever.  Insert  n 
geometric  means  between  a  and  c.  Examine  if  n  mny  be  any  number 
whatever  in  the  above. 

6.  Solve  any  two  of  the  following: 

(a)  From   a   certain   point  a  man  travelled  88  miles  by  walking  16 

miles  the  first  day  and  increasing  each  day's  walk  by  4  miles. 
How  many  days  was  he  walking  ? 

(b)  In  an  Arithmetical  Progression  s=pn+qn*   for  all  values  of  n : 

find  the  mth  term. 

(c)  Sum  to  n  terms  the  series  1.2  +  2.3  +  3.4  +  4.5+  &c. 

(d)  If  z  be  the  Harmonic  mean  between  a  and  6,  show 

that + =-  = +— =- 

z-a         z  —  b  a  b 

7.  Find  the  number  of  permutations  of  n  different  things  taken  r  at 
a  time. 

(a)  What  are  the  limitations  with  respect  to  r  ? 

(b)  If  r  =  n  what  form  does  the  result  take  ? 

(c)  If  n  be  not  all  different  find  the  number  of  Permutations  taken 

all  together. 

8.  Solve  any  two  of  the  following  : 

(a)  From  12  policemen  a  patrol  of  4  is  to  be  chosen.  On  what  frac- 
tion of  the  possible  patrols  will  a  particular  man  be  chosen  ? 

(h)  Find  the  mth  term  in  the  expansion  of 

(l-x  +  x'2-x:i+x* )  (l+x+x'2+x3+x* ) 

(c)  There  arc  n  points  in  space,  of  which  p  are  in  one  plane,  and 
there  is  no  other  plane  which  contains  more  than  three  of 
them.  How  many  planes  are  there  each  of  which  contains 
three  of  the  points  ? 
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FIB8T    CLAM. 

EUCLID. 

Time—  Three  hours. 

Note — Candidate*  must  obtain  at  least  34.  per  cent  on  each  section. 

A 

1.  (a)  Prove  that  if  two  angles  and  a  side  of  one  triangle  be  respec- 

tively equal  to  two  angles  and  the  corresponding  side  in  another 
triangle,  the  two  triangles  shall  be  equal  in  every  respect.   I.  26. 

(b)  What  are  the  geometrical  concepts  treated  of  in  Books  I,  II  and 

III? 

(c)  If  two  triangles  have  two  sides  in  one  equal  to  the  corresponding 

two  sides  in  the  other  and  have  the  angles  opposite  one  pair  of 
the  equal  sides  equal,  examine  the  circumstances  under  which 
the  triangles  will  be  equal. 

(d)  The  bisectors  of  the  angles  of  a  triangle  meet  in  one  point. 

2.  (a)  Prove  that  in  obtuse  angled  triangles,  the  square  on  the  side 

opposite  the  obtuse  angle  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  squares  on 
the  other  two  sides  increased  by  twice  the  rectangle  contained 
by  either  of  those  sides  and  the  projection  on  it  of  the  other 
side.     II.  12. 

(b)  State  the  general  proposition  of  which  (a)  is  a  particular  case. 

What  propositions  are  included  in  your  statement  ? 

(c)  The  squares  on  the  sides  of  a  trapezium  are  together  equal  to 

the  squares  on  the  diagonals  increased  by  four  times  the  square 
on  the  line  joining  the  middle  points  of  the  diagonals. 

(d)  From  (c)  show  that  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  squares  on  the 

diagonals  of  a  parallelogram  are  equal  to  the  squares  on  its 
sides.  x 

3.  (a)  Prove  that  if  from  a  point  without  a  circle  a  secant  and  a  tan- 

gent be  drawn  to  the  circle,  the  rectangle  contained  by  the 
secant  and  its  external  segment  shall  be  equal  to  the  square  on 
the  tangent.  III.  36. 

(b)  Examine  the  cases  which  may  arise  as  the  point  moves  from  the 

centre  through  the  circumference  to  any  point  outside  the  circle. 

(c)  State  the  propositions  in  which  the  relation  between  the  seg- 

ments of  two  chords  of  a  circle  is  discussed. 

(d)  In  a  certain  lake  the  tip  of  a  lotus  bud  was  seen  9  inches  above 

the  surface  of  the  water;  forced  by  the  wind,  it  gradually 
advanced  and  was  submerged  at  a  distance  of  36  inches.  Cal- 
culate the  depth  of  the  lake. 

B 

4.  (a)  Inscribe  a  circle  in  a  given  triangle.     IV.  4. 

(b)  Describe  the  circles  which  will  touch  each  of  three  given 
straight  lines. 

(c)  A,  B,  C,  are  the  angular  points  of  a  triangle.  F,  D,  E,  are  the 
points  where  the  circle  touches  AB,  BC,  CA  respectively  Show 
that  AF+BD+CE=FB+DC+EA=AF+BC=BD+CA=CE 
+AB. 

(d)  Draw  a  straight  line  which  would  bisect  the  angle  betweeu  two 

straight  lines  which  are  not  parallel.  (The  lines  must  not  be 
produced  to  meet.) 
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(a)  Prove  that  if  the  vertical  aagle  of  a  triangle  be  bisected  by  a 
straight  line  which  also  cuts  the  base,  the  internal  segments  of 
the  base  shall  have  the  same  ratio  to  one  another  which  the 
sides  of  the  triangle  have.     VI.  3. 

(b)  What  is  the  subject  matter  of  Books  V  and  VI  respectively  ? 

(c)  When  are  four  magnitudes  said  to  be  proportional  ? 

(d)  ABC  is  a  triangle  whose  base  BC  is  bisected  at  D  ;  angles  ADB, 

ADC  are  bisected  by  DE,  DF,  meeting  AB,  AC  at  E  and   F. 
Prove  EF  parallel  to  BC. 


FIB8T  CLASS. 


TRIGONOMETRY. 

Time—  Three  Hours. 

1.  An  isosceles  triangle  has  the  vertical  angle  three  times  each  of  the 
equal  angles.  Find  the  number  of  degrees,  grades,  and  units  of  circular 
measure  in  the  vertical  angle. 

2.  Explain  the  use  of  the  signs,  plus  and  minus,  in  Trigonometry. 
Deduce  the  Sin  and  Cos  of  ^J\  50*  and  135°.  Write  the  remaining  ratios 
of  the  bust. 

3.  Express  the  Tan  of  half  an  angle  in  terms  of  the  Sin  and  Cos  of  the 
whole  angle;  hence  find  an  expression  for  Tan  15°. 

A  gantlemen's  cane  is  3  ft.  4  in  in  length.     When  placed  upright  on  a 

10 

level  plain  it  cast  a  shadow  (6§  +  *J  *  )  feet.    Find  the  altitude  of  the  sun. 

4.  Deduce  geometrically  Sin  (A  —  B).  Assuming  corresponding  values 
for  Sin  and  Cos  of  (A  +  B)  and  (A  —  B)  deduce  any  two  of  the  following: — 

r  \  i      /a  .  m       tan  A  +  tan  B. 

(a)  tan  (A  +  B)  =  - — - — r~     -~- 
v  '  v  7     1— tan  A  tan  B. 

(b)  cos  2A  =  cos2A-sin*A  =  l-28in2A  =  2cos*A--l. 

(c)  cos  A  — cos  B  =  2sin — —  sin — - — 

(d)  sin  3A  =  3sin  A-4sin8A. 

5.  Prove  any  two  of  the  following : — 

(a)  sin  50° -sin  70°  + sin  10°  =  0. 

(b)  cosec  A  (sec A  — 1)4- sin  A  =  cot  A  (1— cos  A)  +  tan  B. 

(c)  sin  18°  =  ^71- 
...  sin  (A  — B) 

(d)  ^ o  =  tan  A  —  tan  B. 

x      cos  A  cos  B 

6.  Define  the  common  logarithm  of  a  number,  and  investigate  the 
rule  for  performing  multiplication  by  means  of  logarithms. 

Having  given  log  2,  and  log  3,  deduce  log  4,  log  5,  log  G,  log  S,  log  !). 

7.  Peiform  anv  three1  of  the  following  operations  by  logarithms, 
(a)  Multiply  12  345  by  5432 1. 
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(b)  Divide  1  by  31416. 

(c)  Raise  to  the  11th  power  01 2345. 

(d)  Extract  the  5th  root  of  010153  and  the  square  root  of  J. 

8.  How  do  the  tabular  logarithms  of  the  trigonometrical  ratios  differ 
from  the  real  logarithms  of  these  quantities  ? 

What  is  the  relation  between  Log  tan  A  and  Log  cot  A  ? 
Prove  Log  tan  A+2Log  cos  A  =  Log  cot  A  +  2Log  sin  A. 

9.  Solve  the  following  right  angled  triangle  having  given  C  the  right 
angle,  a=  111*86,  c  =  12345. 


NUMBER. 

log. 

ANGLE. 

LOG. 

10153 

00661 

4°  18  1  2' 

sin  8*87574 

11186 

04480 

!   20*  41  1/2' 

tan  957716 

12345 

09151 

|   26°  06' 

sin  964346 

20000 

30103 

1   11°  23' 

sin  9*82026 

30000 

47712 

!   45°  41  1  2' 

sin  9  85467 

31416 

49715 

1   50°  00' 

sin  9  88425 

31830 

50285 

'   63°  54' 

sin  9*95328 

54321 

73497 

65°  00' 

cot  9*66867 

56070 

74873 

60692 

78314 

| 

63288 

80132 

| 

63710 

80421 

64971 

81272 

1 

67063 

82648 

i 

86603 

93753 

1 

10.  A  man  5  ft.  10  inches  high  standing  on  the  bank  of  a  river  ob- 
served a  tree  on  the  opposite  bank  to  subtend  an  angle  ©f  75°.  He  re- 
ceded 20  ft.;  the  tree  then  subtended  an  angle  of  60°.  Find  the  height 
of  the  tree  and  the  breadth  of  the  river. 


SECOND    CLASS. 


POETICAL    LITERATURE. 


Time— Three  Hours. 


1.  What   is   the   thesis  which  Goldsmith  undertakes  to  establish  in 
"  The  Traveller  "  * 

2.  Show  the  relation  of  this  extract  to  the  thesis.     Criticise  it. 


And  yet,  perhaps,  if  countries  we  compare, 
And  estimate  the  blessings  which  they  share, 


3? 

Though  patriots  flatter,  still  shall  wisdom  find 
An  equal  portion  dealt  to  all  mankind  ; 
As  different  good,  by  Art  or  Nature  given, 
To  different  nations  makes  their  blessings  even. 

3.  Show  how  Goldsmith's  characterisation  of  Switzerland  and  its  peo- 
ple illustrates  his  thesis. 

4.  Examine  the  truttfof 

Where  wealth  and  freedom  reign,  contentment  fails, 
And  honour  sinks  where  commerce  long  prevails. 


I  stood  in  Venice,  on  the  Bridge  of  Sighs ; 
A  palace  and  a  prison  on  each  liand :    • 
I  saw  from  out  the  wave  her  structures  rise 
As  from  the  stroke  of  the  enchanter's  wand : 
A  thousand  years  their  cloudy  wings  expand  -     5 

Around  me,  and  a  dying  Glory  smilea 
O'er  the  far  times,  when  many  a  subject  land 
Look'd  to  the  winged  Lion's  marble  piles, 
Where  Venice  sate  in  state,  throned  on  her  hundred  isles ! 

She  looks  a  sea  Gybele,  fresh  from  ocean,  10 

Rising  with  her  tiara  of  proud  towers 
At  airy  distance,  with  majestic  motion, 
A  ruler  of  the  watere  and  their  powers  ; 
And  such  she  was  ; — her  daughters  had  their  dowers 
From  spoils  of  nations,  and  the  exhaustless  East  15 

Pour'd  in  her  lap  all  gems  in  sparkling  showers. 
In  purple  was  she  robed,  and  of  her  feast 
Monarchs  partook,  and  deemed  their  dignity  increased. 

1.  What  effect  is  produced  by  the  contrast  in  line  2  ? 

2.  What  is  the  purpose  of  lines  3  and  4  ?      How    is  this  purpose  aided 
by  the  simile  ? 

3.  Show  the  use  of  the  figures  in  line  5. 

4.  What  feeling  is  suggested   by  "  a  dying  glory  smiles  o'er  the  far 
times  ? " 

5.  What  is  the  purpose  of  lines^  7-9  ?     Show  how  the  figures  in  lines  8 
and  9  aid  in  accomplishing  it. 

6.  Explain   "  sea  Cybele,"  and  comment  on  the   appositeness   of   the 
comparison. 

7.  What  is  the  effect  of  "  and  such  she  was,"  line  14  ? 

8.  State,  in  relation  to  the  second  stanza,  the  purpose  of  lines   14-18, 
and  the  special  purpose  of  each  detail  of  the  series  in  these  lines. 
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9.  Describe  this  form  of  verse,  and  comment  on  its  general  movement, 
and  its  suitability  for  a  poem  of  this  nature. 


Most  sweet  it  is  with  unuplifted  eyes 

To  pace  the  ground,  if  path  be  there  or  none, 

While  a  fair  region  round  the  traveller  lies 

Which  he  forbears  again  to  look  upon  ;• 

Pleased  rather  with  some  soft  ideal  scene,  5 

The  work  of  Fancy,  or  some  happy  tone 

Of  meditation,  slipping  in  between 

The  beauty  coming  and  the  beauty  gone. 

If  Thought  and  Love  desert  us,  from  that  day 

Let  us  break  off  all  commerce  with  the  Muse  :  10 

With  Thought  and  Love  companions  of  our  way, 

Whateer  the  senses  take  or  may  refuse, 

The  Mind's  internal  heaven  shall  shed  her  dews 

Of  inspiration  on  the  humblest  lay. 

1.  Analyse  this  sonnet  in  such  a  way  as  to  exhibit  clearly   its  matter 
and  artistic  structure. 


All  the  earth  and  air 

With  thy  voice  is  loud, 
As,  when  night  is  bare, 

From  one  lonely  cloud 
The  moon  rains  out  her  beams,  and  heaven  is  overflow'd. 

What  thou  art  we  know  not ; 

What  is  mast  like  thee  ? 
From  rainbow  clouds  there  flow  not 

Drops  so  bright  to  see 
As  from  thy  presence  showers  a  rain  of  melody. 

Sound  of  vernal  showers 

On  the  twinkling  grass, 
Rain  awaken'd  flowers, 

All  that  ever  was. 
Joyous,  and  dear,  and  fresh,  thy  music  doth  surpass. 


Darkling  I   listen  :  and  for  mttny  a  time 

1  have  been  half  in  low  with  easeful  Death, 
CaUVt  him  soft  names  in  many  a  mused  rhyme. 

To  take  into  the  air  my  <|iiiet  breath  : 
Now  mow  than  ever  seems  it  rich  to  die,  5 

To  censo  upon  the  midnight  with  no  pain. 

While  thou  art  pouring  forth  thy  soul  abroad 
In  such  an  eestnsv  1 
Still  wouldst  thou  sing,  and  I  have  ear*  in  vain  — 

To  thy  high  requiem  Uv*»nv  a  s*hL  1Q 
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Thou  wast  not  born  for  death,  immortal  Bird  ! 

No  hungry  generations  tread  thee  down  ;    * 

The  voice  I  hear  this  passing  night  was  heard 

In  ancient  days  by  emperor  and  clown : 
Perhaps  the  self -same  song  that  found  a  path  15 

Through  the  sad  heart  of  Ruth,  when,  sick  for  home, 
She  stood  in  tears  amid  the  alien  corn  ; 
The  same  that  oft-times  hath 
Charm'd  magic  casements,  opening  on  the  foam 

Of  perilous  seas,  in  faery  lands  forlorn.  20 

1.  *'  In  each  poem  there  is  a  note  of  intense  yearning — but  for  different 
objects."  Stite  these  different  objects  and  show  whether  each  poem  is 
characteristic  of  its  author. 

2.  Show  that  the  movement  in  each  poem  is  in  keeping  with  the 
mood  depicted. 

3.  Describe  the  metre  and  rhyme-scheme  of  stanza  I  (Shelley)  and 
state  the  effect  of  the  linal  line. 

4.  Examine  the  suitability  of"  easeful/'  "  mused,"  and  "  rich,"  in  stanza 
I  (Keats).      Which  do  you  consider  the  best  line  in  this  stanza  ?      Why  ? 

5.  Explain  "dark ling,"  line  1  ;  line  12;  "passing,"  line  13;  "alien" 
line  17. 

6.  What  attributes  of  the  "voice"  are  presented  in  lines  13-14?  In 
lines  In- 17?  In  lines  18-20?  Which  attribute  is  presented  most 
effectively  ?     Why  ? 

E 

Mention  what  is  referred  to  in  the  following  selections  and  name  the 
poems  from  which  the  selections  are  taken  : 

1.  The  Niobe  of  Nations  !  there  she  stands, 
Childless  and  crownless,  in  her  voiceless  woe. 

*  *     * 

2.  Thus  idly  busy  rolls  their  world  away  ; 
Theirs  are  those  acts  that  mind  to  mind  endear, 
For  honour  forms  the  social  temper  here ; 

*  *     * 

3    But  where  is  he,  the  Pilgrim  of  my  song, 
The  being  who  upheld  it  through  the  past  ? 
Methinks  he  cometh  late  and  tarries  long. 

*  *     * 

4.  Blazed  battlement  and  pinnet  high, 
Blazed  every  rose-carved  buttress  fair — 
So  still  they  blaze,  when  fate  is  nigh 
The  lordly  line  of  high  Saint  Clair. 
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F 
Complete  any  one  of  the  following  quotations  : 

Thus  to  relieve  the  wretched  was  his  pride. 

*  *     * 

III  fares  the  land  to  hastening  ills  a  prey. 

*  *     * 

I  saw  her  upon  nearer  view, 
A  Spirit,  yet  a  Woman  too  ! 

*  *     * 

There  is  a  pleasure  in  the  pathless  woods, 
There  is  a  rapture  on  the  lonely  shore*. 

*  *     * 

We  look  before  and  after, 
And  pine  for  what  is  not. 


SECOND  GLASS. 

READING   (Principles). 

Time— One  Hour. 

1.  Show  the  different  meanings  the  following  sentence  may  have  ac- 
cording as  the  emphasis  is  placed  upon,  Did,  your,  brother,  to-day  :  "Did 
you  see  your  brother  to-day  ? " 

2.  "  For  even  a  moderate  proficiency  in  the  art  of  Reading  two  re- 
quirements are  essential." 

What  are  these  requirements  ?  Which  is  the  most  important  ?  Give 
reasons  for  your  opinion. 

3.  Divide  the  following  words  into  syllables  and  mark  the  correct  ac- 
cent : — profile,  amenable,  levee,  pedagogy,  posthumous,  concentrate,  de- 
ficit, misanthropic,  orgies,  extant. 

4.  Right  on  our  flank  the  crimson  sun  went  down  ; 

The  deep  sea  rolled  around  in  dark  repose  ; 
When,  like  the  wild  shriek  from  some  captured  town, 
A  cry  of  women  rose. 

"  Out  with  those  boats  and  let  us  haste  away," 
Cried  one,  "ere  yet  yon  sea  the  bark  devours." 

The  man  thus  clamoring  was,  I  "scarce  need  say, 
No  officer  of  ours. 

Our  English  hearts  beat  true  ;  we  would  not  stir; 
The  base  appeal  we  heard,  but  heeded  not; 
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On  land,  on  sea,  we  had  our  colours,  sir, 
To  keep  without  a  spot ! 

There  rose  in  murmur  from  the  ranks,  no  thought, 
By  shameful  strength,  unhonoured  life  to  seek ; 

Our  past  to  quit  we  were  not  trained,  nor  taught 
To  trample  down  the  weak. 

(a)  Select  the  most  emphatic  word  in  each  of  11.  3,  4,  5,  11,  15.    Give 

reasons  for  your  selection. 

(b)  Select  lines  or  passages  from  the  first  and  last  stanzas  which  re- 

el uire  to  be  read  in  slow  time. 

(c)  What  are  the  predominant  feelings  in  stanza  2  ?      What  modes 

of  utterance  would  most  fitly  express  them  ? 

(d)  What  modes  of  utterance  would  most  fitly  express  the  feeling 

in  1.  2  ? 

(e)  Mark  by  vertical  lines  the  rhetorical  pauses  in  the  first  stanza. 

(f)  Distinguish  between  emphasis  and  stress,  and  illustrate  by  re- 

ference to  these  stanzas. 


SECOND    CLASS. 


COMPOSITION     (Principles.) 

Time— One  and  one-half  hours. 

A 

The  household  were  all  seated,  and,  externally  at  least,  composed  to 
devout  attention,  when  a  low  knock  was  heard  at  the  door  of  the  apart- 
ment ;  Mistress  Judith  looked  anxiously  at  her  brother,  as  if  desiring  to 
know  his  pleasure.  He  nodded  his  head  gravely,  aud  looked  to  the 
door.  Mistress  Judith  immediately  crossed  the  chamber,  opened  the 
door,  and  led  into  the  apartment  a  beautiful  creature,  whose  sudden  and 
singular  appearance  might  have  made  her  almost  pass  for  an  apparition. 
She  was  deadly  pale — there  was  not  the  least  shade  of  vital  red  to  en- 
liven features  which  were  exquisitely  formed,  and  might  but  for  that 
circumstance,  have  been  termed  transcendently  beautiful.  Her  long  black 
hair  fell  down  over  her  shoulders  and  down  her  back,  combed  smoothly 
and  regularly,  but  without  the  least  appearance  of  decoration  or  orna- 
ment, which  looked  very  singular  at  a  period  when  head-gear,  as  it  was 
called,  of  one  sort  or  other,  was  generally  used  by  all  ranks.  Her  dress 
was  of  pure  white,  of  the  simplest  fashion,  and  hiding  all  her  person 
except  her  throat,  face  and  hands.  Her  form  was  rather  beneath  than 
above  the  middle  size,  but  so  justly  proportioned  and  elegantly  made, 
that  the  spectator's  attention  was  entirely  withdrawn  from  her  size.  In 
contradiction  of  the  extreme  plainness  of  all  the  rest  of  her  attire,  she 
wore  a  necklace  which  a  duchess  might  have  envied,  so  large  and  lus- 
trous were  the  brilliants  of  which  it  was  composed  ;  and  around  her 
waist  a  zone  of  rubies  of  scarce  inferior  value. 

1.  Give  the  subject  of  each  sentence.  What  does  each  contribute  to 
the  central  ide$  in  the  paragraph  ? 
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2.  What  particular  impression  of  Lady  Herinione  does  the  author  here 
desire  to  convey  ?  Mention  the  chief  devices  employed  in  setting  forth 
this  idea  and  state  the  purpose  of  each. 

3.  What  is  the  rhetorical  name  of  sentence  4  ?  What  is  the  use  of 
this  type  of  sentence  ?  Why  is  the  dash  inserted  after  "  pale  ?"  What 
difference,  if  any,  would  follow  from  the  substitution  of  a  period  for  this 
dash? 

4.  Distinguish  "  decoration "  and  " ornament,"  line  12;  "dress,"  line 
14  and  " attire,"  line  19;  "simplest  fashion,"  line  15  and  "extreme  plain- 
ness," line  19. 


They  both  followed  the  earl  without  speaking,  and  were  in  the  second 
anteroom  when  the  important  annunciation  of  the  ushers,  and  the  hasty 
murmur  with  which  all  made  ample  way  as  the  company  repeated  to 
each  other, — "The  Duke, — the  Duke!"  made  them  aware  of  the  approach 
of  the  omnipotent  favourite. 

He  entered,  that  unhappy  minion  of  court  favour,  sumptuously  dressed 
iu  the  picturesque  attire  which  will  live  for  ever  on  the  canvas  of  Van- 
dyke, and  which  marks  so  well  the  proud  age,  when  aristocracy,  though 
undermined  and  nodding  to  its  fall,  still,  by  external  show  and  profuse 
expense,  endeavoured  to  assert  its  paramount  superiority  over  the 
inferior  orders.  The  handsome  and  commanding  countenance,  stately 
form,  and  graceful  action  and  manners  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham, 
made  him  become  that  picturesque  dress  more  than  any  man  of  his  time. 
At  present,  however,  his  countenance  seemed  discomposed,  his  dress  a 
little  more  disordered  than  became  the  place,  his  step  hasty  and  his  voice 
imperative. 

All  marked  the  angry  spot  on  his  brow,  and  bore  back  so  suddenly  to 
make  way  for  him,  that  the  Earl  of  Huntingdon,  who  affected  no  extra- 
ordinary haste  on  the  occasion,  with  his  companions,  who  could  not,  if 
they  would,  have  decently  left  him,  remaine J  as  it  were  by  themselves 
in  the  middle  of  the  room,  and  in  the  very  path  of  the  angry  favourite. 
He  touched  his  cap  sternly  as  he  looked  on  Huntingdon,  but  unbonnet- 
ed  to  Heriot,  and  sunk  his  beaver,  with  its  shadowy  plume,  as  low  as  the 
floor,  with  a  profound  air  of  mock  respect.  In  returning  his  greeting, 
which  he  did  simply  and  unaffectedly,  the  citizen  only  said, — "  Too  much 
courtesy,  my  lord  Duke,  is  often  the  reverse  of  kindness." 

1.  What  would  be  gained  or  lost  by  treating  this  selection  as  one 
paragraph  ? 

2.  Show  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the  structure  of  sen- 
tence 5. 

3.  Show  the  value  of  the  frequent  use  of  modifiers  in  paragraph  2. 

4.  Select  a  figure  of  rhetoric  from  the  first  sentence  in  paragraph  2 
and  show  its  use  and  appropriateness. 

5.  Compare  the  choice  and  order  of  particulars  in  description  B  with 
those  in  description  A  and  indicate  the  suitability  of  each, 
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BBOOND  OLAS& 


ESSAY. 


NOTE— This  essay— about  sixty  lines  in  length- will  be  considered  a  test  of  the  candidate's 
powers  to  write  English  rather  than  a  proof  of  his  knowledge  of  the  subject  written 
upon.  Legible  wrtting  and  correct  spelling,  punctuation  and  paragraphing  will  be 
regarded  as  indispensable. 

Time -One  hour  awl  SO  minutes. 

Select  any  one  of  the  following : 

1.  The  Lady  Hermiones Story. 

2.  The  old  Clock  Maker  and  his  Shop. 

3.  The  Presentation  of  Nigel  to  the  King. 

4.  The  Customs  of  the  London  Apprentices. 

5.  King  James  and  Nigel  at  the  death  of  the  Stag. 


SBOOND    CLASS. 


GRAMMAR. 

Time— Two  hours. 

1.  Classify  adverbs.     Give  reason  for  this  classification. 

2.  Make  a  list  of  the  inflections  of  the  verb  and  show  the  use  of  each 
form  in  the  expression  of  our  thoughts. 

3.  (a)  Distinguish  as  to  their  function  in  clauses,  descriptive,   restric- 

tive and  impersonal  pronouns.     Illustrate, 
(b)  Show  the  functions  of  attributive,  appositive  and  predicative  ad- 
jectives in  a  sentence. 

4.  State  clearly  the  meaning  and  grammatical   value  of  vxndd  in  each 
of  the  following  sentences : — 

(a)  His  listless  length  at  noontide  would  he  stretch. 

(b)  The  evil  that  I  would  not  that  I  do. 

(c)  He  would  not  listen  when  I  advised  him. 

(d)  I  would  that  all  my  foes  were  thus  cut  off. 

5.  Distinguish  and  illustrate  the  different  values  of  the  suffix  "  ing." 

6.  What  is  the  value  of  the  English  termination  "  en  "  in : — 

(a)  Nouns  ? 

(b)  Verbs? 

(c)  Adjectives? 

Give  examples  to  illustrate  your  answer. 

7.  Analyse  any   three  words  so  as  to  show  their  formative  and    root 
elements.     State  the  value  of  each  element. 
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8.  Analyse  fully,     "I  feel  inclined  to  ask  you  whether  he  went  ot 
not." 

9.  "  The  voice  of  Enid  rang 

Clmr  through  the  open  casement  of  the  hall, 
Singing  :  and  as  the  sweet  voice  of  a  bird 
Heard  by  the  lander  in  a  lonely  isle 
Moves  him  to  think  what  kind  of  bird  it  is 
That  sings  so  delicately  vUar,  and  make 
Conjecture  of  the  plumage  and  the  form ; 
So  the  sweet  voice  of  Enid  moved  him." 

(a)  Classify  this  sentence. 

(b)  Separate  into  clauses*and  show  the  exact  function  and  re- 

lation of  each. 

(c)  Parse  the  italicised  words. 


SECOND  GLASS. 


HISTORY— British  and  Canadian. 

Time—  Two  Hours, 

1.  "  The  National  Debt  of  England  is  a  safeguard  against  riots  and  re- 
bellions." 

(a)  Discuss  this  statement,  and  support  your  views  by  historical  re- 

ferences. 

(b)  Give  the  origin  of  the  National  Debt. 

2.  (a)  Compare  the  despotism  of  Henry  VII  and  Henry   VIII,  with 

the  despotism  of  the  Stuart  period,  showing  similarities  and 
differences,  and  supporting  your  statements  by  historical 
references. 

(b)  Account  for  the  fact  that  in  the  one  case  the  people  were  com- 

paratively satisfied,  and  that  in  the  other  they  rebelled. 

(c)  Show  that  George  III  was  the  last  English  sovereign  to  exhibit 

traces  of  despotism. 

3.  (a)  Under  what  circumstances   were  India  and  South   Africa  ac- 

quired ? 
(b)  Show  generally  how  the  Colonies  contribute  to  the  greatness  of 
the  Empire. 

4.  Give  a  somewhat  detailed  account  of  the  causes  that  led  to  the 
rise  of  any  two  of  the  following :  Puritanism,  Lollardism,  The  Chartist 
Movement,  Prison  Reform. 

5.  Connect  with  the  "  Eastern  Question," 

(a)  "  The  Crimean  War,  1855,"  and 

(b)  "The  Cretan  Trouble,  1897." 

6.  Compare  the  work  and  character  of  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe  with  thnt 
of  Lord  Sydenham,  and  show  the  influence  of  each  on  the  political  affairs 
of  Canada. 
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*T.  Write  on  the  appointment,  functions  and  powers  of  the  Cabinet  and 
the  Senate. 

Give  the  names  of  the  Members  of  Parliament  for  the  several  Electoral 
Districts  in  the  N.W.T. 


SECOND  GLASS; 

GENERAL    HISTORY. 

Time—  Two  hours. 

1.  Describe  ancient  Egyptian  civilization  under  the  following  heads  :— 
Government,  Caste,  Priests,  Architecture,  Science. 

2.  State  very  briefly  the  leading  idea  of  civilisation  among, 

(a)  The  Persians, 

(b)  The  Hebrews, 

(c)  The  Romans, 

(d)  The  Spartans, 

(e)  The  Athenians.  . 

3.  (a)  Give  the  date,  cause  and  result  of  the  Peloponnesian  war. 

(b)  Conceive  the  effect  on  "  the  betterment  of  man's  estate  "  had  the 
result  been  contrariwise. 

4.  Describe  Roman   Life  (time  of  the  Emperors)  under  the  following 
heads : — Dress,  food,  baths,  amusements,  slaves,  houses. 

5.  "  In  the  fifth  century  of  our  era  many  things  portended  the  fall  of 
Rome."     Show  how  these  things  contributed  to  this  end. 

6.  Write  notes  on  any  two  of  the  following  : — 

The  Phoenicians  as  colonizers,  Spartan  education,  Carthage  as  a   rival 
of  Rome,  the  beneficial  effects  of  Alexander  s  conquests. 

7.  Account  for  the  rapid  development  of  political  science  in  Greece. 

8.  Select  from  English  History  a  period  which  nearly  coincides  in  your 
opinion  with  the  age  of  Pericles  and  briefly  compare  them. 


SECOND  CLASS. 


GEOGRAPHY. 

Time— Tiro  hours. 

1.  If  the  earth's  axis  were  inclined  at  an  angle  of  50"  and  the  direction 
of  its  annual  and  diurnal  motions  were  immediately  reversed,  show  what 
changes  would  be  produced  in  the  climate  of — 

(a)  The  North  West  Territories, 

(b)  The  Amazon  Valley, 

(c)  Northern  Africa. 
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2.  Show  to  what  extent  the  shape  and  coast  line  of  North  America 
and  Eurasia  are  determined  by  the  arrangement  of  their  highlands. 

3.  Draw  a  map  of  the  Torrid  Zone  in  the  Eastern  Hemisphere,  mark- 
ing in — 

(a)  Ocean  currents,  periodic  and  constant  winds  ; 

(b)  Four  British  possessions  ; 

(c)  Four  commercial  centres; 

(d)  Eight  export  products. 

4.  (a)  Show  how  the  settlement,  industries  and  commerce  of  the  basins 

of   the  St.  Lawrence  and    Nile  have  been  largely  determined 
by  the  character  of  these  rivers, 
(b)  Show  how  the  relief  and  contour  of  the  North  American  con- 
tinent are  being  affected  by  its  rivers. 

5.  Write  an  account  of  the  export  commerce  of  Montreal,  Alexandria, 
or  Buenos  Ayres  under  the  following  headings:  — 

(a)  Chief  exports  ; 

(b)  Regions  of  production  ; 

(c)  Conveyance  to  sea-boards  ; 

(d)  Probable  destination. 

6.  How  do  you  account  for  the  fact  that  the  inhabitants  of  India  and 
China  and  those  of  England  and  France  have  lived  side  by  side  for  cen- 
turies, each  retaining  their  own  language  and  customs,  while  in  the  New 
World  different  nationalities  are  becoming  gradually  assimilated  ? 

7.  Write  a  brief  description  of  any  two  of  the  following  industries, 
pointing  out  h#w  and  where  the  raw  materials  are  obtained,  and  outlin- 
ing the  processes  followed  in  preparing  them  for  market : — salt.,  coal  oil, 
silk,  cotton,  rubber,  sponges. 

8.  Why  is  the  maintenance  of  Turkish  ascendency  in  Constantinople 
deemed  of  such  importance  by  the  great  European  Powers  ? 


SECOND  CL\SS. 


AGRICULTURE  AND  BOTANY. 

hOTIC:—Thc  presidinq  examiner  shall  deliver  ail  the  specimens  to  one-third  of  the  candidates 
at  the  betiinninu  of  the  examination,  transfer  them  to  another  third  at  the  beginning  of 
the  second  hour,  and  to  the  rtmaining  third  at  tfic  beginning  of  the  third  hour.  Can- 
didates are  requested  not  to  injure  the  specimens. 

Time-  Three  Hours. 

1.  Wheat  growing  in  the  N.VV.  Territories: — 

(a)  Outline  the  different  operations  in   preparing  virgin  soil  for  a 

wheat  crop.     What  is  the  value  of  each  I 
(I))  What  precautions  should  be  taken  to  prevent  the  presence  of 

smut  in  the  crop  ? 
(c)  Write  notes  on  the  proper  time  for  cutting,  stooking,  stacking 

and  threshing  the  grain.     In  each  ease  give  reasons.  ° 

2.  (a)  What  are  Noxious  weeds  ?     Point  out  their  evil  effects  upon 

farm  and  garden  crops. 
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(b)  Describe  the  French  weed  or  the  Wild  Oat.  How  is  the  former 
propagated  ?  How  are  the  seeds  of  the  latter  disseminated  ? 
How  may  French  weed  be  eradicated  ?  How  may  Wild  Oats 
be  destroyed  to  enrich  the  soil  ? 

3.  Write  notes  on  sheep  or  swine  under  the  following  heads  : — Princi- 
pal varieties,  value  as  a  farm  product,  care  and  feeding,  treatment  while 
fattening. 

4.  "  Dairying  is  becoming  one  of  the  most  important  branches  of 
farming  in  this  country." 

(a)  Why  is  the  dairying  industry  considered  of  so  much  importance  ? 

(b)  State,  giving  reasons,  the  conditions  under  which  this  industry 

may  be  made  profitable. 

5.  (a)  What  is  me  int  by  irrigation  ?     Why  is  it  necessary  to  irrigate 

certain  districts  of  the  Territories  ? 
(b)  Why  is  sufficient  rainfall  preferable  to  irrigation  ? 

6.  Describe  the  roots  of  the  turnip  and  the  strawberry  as  follows : — 
Classification,  mode  of  growth,  rootlets,  length  of  life  and  uses. 

7.  Distinguish  Pollination  and  Fertilisation.  Describe  the  process  of 
Fertilisation.  How  do  the  relative  positions  of  the  anthers  and  stigma 
affect  Pollination  ? 

8.  Point  out  resemblances  and  differences  in  structure  of  any  two  of 
the  following: — 

(a)  The  leaves  of  the  silverweed  and  the  garden  pea. 

(b)  The  underground  portions  of  the  potato  and  the  Canada  thistle. 

(c)  The  wheat  stalk  and  the  corn  stalk. 

9.  Distinguish  Aestivation  and  Inflorescence.  Illustrate  by  diagram 
the  raceme  and  corymb  forms  of  inflorescence.  Name  two  examples  of 
each. 

10.  "  Carbonic  acid  gas  is  a  plant  food."  What  are  its  principal 
sources  ?      Outline  th«3  processes  by  which  it  is  assimilated  by  the  plant. 

11.  Why  docs  sap  run  more  readily  in  spring  than  in  autumn  ? 

12.  Give  the  leaf  arrangement  of  specimen  A. 

13.  Identify  specimen  B.  What  are  the  characteristics  of  its  order  ? 
Name  other  plants  of  the  same  order. 


SECOND  CLASS. 


PHYSICS. 

Timt—Txoo  and  one-half  hours. 


1.  (a)  State  the  height  to  which  water  may  be  reused  by  a  syphon, 
(b)  If  the  area  of  the  cross-sections  of  the  arms  of  a  syphon  are  as 
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2:1  instead  of  as  1:1,  how  would  i's  action  be  affected  ?  Fx- 
plain. 

(c)  Snow  clearly  upon  what  the  rapidity  of  (low   in  a  syphon  de- 

pends.    Does  altitude  above  sea  level  affect  it  ?     Why  ? 

(d)  State  and  account  for  the  limit  of  action  of  a  syphon  whose 

arms  are  of  equal  length. 

2.  (a)  The  spout  of  a  lifting  pump,  used  to  raise  sulphuric  acid  from  a 

tank,  is  12  feet  from  the  surface  of  the  liquid,  which  is  14  feet 
deep.  If  the  barometer  stands  at  28  inches  and  the  Sp.  G.  of 
sulphuric  acid  and  mercury  is  =18  and  13*6  respectively,  find 
how  many  feet  of  acid  may  be  pumped  out. 

(b)  If  the  top  of  the  tank,  which  is  but  partially  tilled,  were  sealed 

air-tight,  how  would  the  action  of  the  pump  be  affected  ? 

(c)  What  alterations  are  neceasary  in  the  construction  of  the  pump 

in  order  to  obtain  a  continuous  flow  ( 

3.  (a)  Find  the  height  of  a  cliff  if  a  stone  dropped  from  its  top  reaches 

its  base  in  four  seconds, 
(b)  If  at  the  end  of  the  third  second  the  stone  is  acted  upon  by  a 
force  that  has  a  tendency  to  cam*  it  in  a  horizontal  direction 
away  from  the  cliff  at  a  rate  of  48  feet  per  second,  show  l*y 
means  of  lines  how  you  would  determine  the  velocity  and  direc- 
tion of  the  stone  at  the  end  of  the  next  second. 

4.  "  One  body  is  hotter  than  another  when  the  average  kinetic  energy 
of  each  molecule  in  it  is  greater  than  in  the  other." 

"Molecular  potential  energy  is  transformed  in  the  act  of  chemical  com- 
bination into  heat/' 

Explain  these  statements. 

5.  Two  pipes,  A  and  B,  connect  an  air-tight  iron  tank  placed  in  the 
basement  of  a  factory,  with  an  open  one  placed  on  the  second  floor.  Pipe 
A  opens  near  the  bottom  of  the  lower  tank,  while  pipe  B  opens  near  its 
top.  la  the  upper  tank  both  pipes  open  a  short  distance  below  the  sur- 
face of  the  water,  which  completely  tills  the  lower  tank,  the  pipes  and 
half  the  upper  tank.  If  heat  is  applied  to  the  bottom  of  the  lower  tank, 
describe  and  account  for  the  manner  in  which  the  water  will  circulate. 
Indicate  the  position  of  the  pipes  that  will  secure  the  most  complete  and 
rapid  circulation.  Give  reasons.  (In  your  explanation  make  use  of  dia- 
grams showing  the  position  of  tanks  and  pipes). 

6.  (a)  Why  is  a  hollow  box  placed  under  the  strings  of  a  violin  ? 

(b)  Distinguish  pitch,  intensity  and  quality  of  sounds.      Illustrate 

by  reference  to  the  key-board  of  a  piano. 

(c)  Why  is  the  sound  made  by  the  voicj  heard   more  distinctly  at 

the  end  of  a  speaking  tube  than  in  the  open  air  ? 

7.  Describe  the  construction  of  a  radiometer  and  state  the  inferences 
that  may  be  drawn  from  its  movements  when  exposed  to  the  sunlight. 

8.  Show  how  the  illuminating  power  of  an  incandescent  lamp  may  be 
measured, 
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9.  Show  how  the  direction  and  relative  strength  of  electric  currents 
may  be  ascertained. 

10.  (a)  Describe  the  construction  of  a  voltaic  cell  and  examine  the 
physical  and  chemical  conditions  accompanying  the  generation  of  the 
current. 

(b)  Enumerate  some  of  the  practical  uses  made  of  voltaic  cells. 


SECOND     CLA8S. 


ARITHMETIC. 

Time  -Three  hours. 

1.  (a)  By  diagrams  with  necessary  explanations  prove  that  5;7  of  2  = 

2  7  of  5 

(b)  The  sum  of  three  fractions  is  .84.     If  3  times  the  first,  12  times 

the  second  and  20  times  the  third  are  all  equal,  find  the  frac- 
tions. 

(c)  Before  reducing  a  vulgar  fraction,  already  in  its  lowest  terras,  to 

a  decimal,  show  how  to  determine  the  class  to  wlich  the  decimal 
will  belong. 

2.  A  farmers  wheat  crop  averages  per  acre  3  5  of  what  his  oat  crop 
does,  but  he  receives  k0°/o  more  per  bushel  for  it.  If  he  receives  Si 800 
for  his  entire  crop  of  60  acres  of  oats  and  40  acres  of  wheat,  find  the 
value  of  an  acre  of  wheat. 

3.  A  real  estate  agent  purchased  three  lots.  The  second  cost  half  as 
much  again  as  the  first  and  the  third  half  as  much  as  the  second.  He 
sold  the  first  at  a  gain  of  10%,  the  second  at  a  loss  of  16§%,  and  the  third 
at  a  price  just  covering  his  net  loss.  Find  the  cost  of  the  three  lots,  if 
the  third  was  sold  for  $1080. 

4.  A  wholesale  firm  buys  three  kinds  of  tea  at  30c.,  45c,  and  63c. 
respectively.  What  quantities  of  each  may  be  taken  to  fill  an  order  for 
720  lbs.  at  45c,  the  wholesaler's  profit  being  12£%  ? 

5.  A  merchant  insured  his  stock  and  buildings  for  3/5  of  their  value, 
paying  a  premium  of  3£%.  When  his  policy  expired  he  decided  to  take 
on  an  additional  risk  of  $800,  but  as  a  frame  building  had  been  erected 
on  the  next  lot  the  Insurance  Company  increased  the  rate  to  Sxe^oy.  If 
the  new  premium  exceeded  the  old  by  $29.40,  find  the  amount  o^  the 
new  policy. 

6.  A  fanner  gave  in  payment  for  a  binder  two  notes  for  the  same 
amounts  due  in  6  mos.  and  12  mos.  respectively,  the  interest  on  the 
second  note  being  payable  half-yearly.  In  calculating  the  amount  of  his 
first  payment  he  thought  the  notes  were  bearing  10%  interest  instead  of 
8%  and  as  a  consequence  forwarded  $1.20  too  much. 

(a)  Find  the  face  value  of  the  notes. 

(b)  What  is  the  cash  value  of  the  machine,  money  being  worth  SV  ? 

(c)  If   the   company  gives  the  farmer  credit  for  the  $1.20  what 

amount  will  he  owe  at  the  end  of  the  year  ? 
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7.  The  metal  in  a  trophy  composed  of  silver  and  gold  in  the  proportion 
of  8:1  is  valued  at  Si  14.  If  gold  is  30  times  as  valuable  as  silver,  find 
the  value  of  the  gold  in  the  trophy. 

8.  (a)  An  architect  drafts  a  plan  of  a  dwelling  on  a  scale  of  1/8  of  an 

inch  to  the  foot.  The  dining-room  as  shown  on  the  plan  is  3f 
inches  by  2f  inches.  If  the  owner  decides  to  decrease  the  length 
of  this  room  by  6  ft.,  without  altering  its  area,  what  will  be  its 
dimensions  on  the  new  plan  ? 
(b)  What  will  it  cost  to  cover  the  floor  of  this  room  with  carpet 
costing  81.50  per  yard  ?  The  carpet  is  30  inches  wide,  contains 
u  pattern  9  inches  long,  and  the  strips  run  lengthwise. 

9.  Show  how  you  would  compute  the  radius  of  a  cylindrical  cistern  if 
you  had  given  its  capacity  in  bbls.  and  its  altitude  in  feet. 

10*  A  ri  ocular  wire  hoop  which  encloses  an  area  of  154  sq.  inches  is 
forced  into  the  shape  of  an  equilateral  triangle.     Find  the  area  of  the 

triangle. 


SBOOND    CLASS. 


ALGEBRA. 

Note  :— Candidates  mutt  obtain  at  least  Slf.  per  cent,  on  each  section. 

JYmf- Three  haura. 

A 

L  Divide  a8  +68  bya+6.  State  the  observations  that  will  enable 
you  to  write  the  quotient  of  a8  —  3a2+3a+68  —  1  by  a+6  —  1  and  the 
product  of  (2a+6)2-(2a+6)  (a +26)+ (a +26)*  by  3(a+6). 

2.  Expand  (a+6)2.  Use  your  result  to  write  the  expansion  of 
(fl+fr+cj*.     Use  these  expansions  to  prove  : — 

(1)  (2<z-6)2+2(a-26)(2a-6)+(a-26)2  divisible  by  3 ;  bya-6; 
or  by  8(i  —  6). 

($)  If    a  =  2y  +  3z  —  5x;  b  =  2z+3x  —  5y    and    c  =  2#+3y  —  bz    then 
a*  +b*  +c*  +  2db+2bc+2ca  vanishes. 

3.  Find  the  product  of  (a  +  6)  (a  — 6).  State  the  property  of  numbers 
involved  in  this.     Use  this  result  to  determine: — 

(1)  The  product  of  (a+b+c)  (a  +  6-c)  (a-6+c)  (6  +  r-a). 

(2)  The  factors  of  a4+aa6*  +  64  and  a4+64-7a2&2. 

4.  Wlmt  is  the  distinction  between  an  Algebraic  fraction  and  an 
Arithmetical  fraction  ? 

(1)  Prove  if 

ace  .„pa+gc+re+etc.    a 

b=d  =  f=etc->  then  ™npb+qd+rf+etc  =  §•  =etc. 
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a+b    b+ c    c +a 
(2)  Prove  th^t  if r=r — -=- — -  then  a+fc  +  c  =  0. 

5.  Distinguish  between  a  real  surd  and  an  imaginary  surd ;  between 
similar  surds  and  dissimilar  surds. 

(1)  Prove  that  if  a+s/b  =  m+s/n,  where  a  and  m  are  rational  and 
^/6  and  ^/n  are  irrational  prove  a  =  m  and  b  =  n. 

(2)  " Since  3  +  */4  =  2  +  «/9  therefore  3  =  2  and  4  =  9."      Detect  the 
fallacy  in  this  reasoning. 


6.  State  the  axioms  most  frequently  used  in  the  solution  of  equations. 
Point  out  a  limitation  to  any  one  of  these.  State  the  general  principle  in 
respect  to  the  number  of  roots  an  equation  may  have. 

a     c  a    b 

7.  (1)  Prove  if  g  =^  then--^ 

Apply  this  principle  in  the  solution  of 

ax2+bx+c    ax+b 
px*+qx+r~~px+q 

8.  Solve  (1)  x*+/Jx*+3x+7  =  23-8x. 
K  }     (    s3  +  r5=280J 


9.  What  factors  of  two  or  more  expressions  will  compose  their  H.C.F. 
and  what  ones  their  L.C.M.*  ? 

(I)  The  sum  of  two  numbers  is  4225,  and  their  H.C.F.  is  845  ;  find 
two  pairs  of  number  which  will  satisfy  these  conditions.  Show 
that  there  are  none  others. 

10.  In  a  race  A  runs  at  the  uniform  rate  of  300  yards  per  minute.  B 
runs  over  the  first  half  of  the  course  at  the  rate  of  280  yards  a  minute, 
and  over  the  last  half  of  the  course  at  the  rate  of  320  yards  a  minute. 
Which  wins  ? 

(1)  If  the  winner  conies  in  15  seconds  before  the  other,  what  is  the 
length  of  the  course  ? 


SECOND    CLASS 


EUCLID. 
Note: — Candidates  must  obtain  at  least  3£ per  cent,  on  each  section. 


Time— Three  hours. 


1.  Prove  that  if  a  side  of  a  triangle  be  produced,  the  exterior  angle 
is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  two  interior  opposite  angles  and  the  sum  of 
the  three  interior  angles  is  equal  to  two  right  angles.     I.  32. 
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2.  (a)  Describe  a  parallelogram  equal  to  a  given  rectilineal  figure,  and 

having  an  angle  equal  to  a  given  angle.     I.  45. 

(b)  Describe  a  triangle  equal  to  a  given  rectilineal  figure. 

(c)  ABCD  is  a  trapezoid  AB  and  CD  being  parallel ;   the  diagonals 

AC  and  BD  meet  at  0.  Prove  the  triangle  AOD  equal  to  the 
triangle  BOC. 

(d)  ABC  is  any  triangle,  D  any  point  in  AB  ;    find  a  point  E  in  BC 

produced  such  toat  the  triangle  DBE  may  be  equal  to  the  tri- 
angle ABC. 

3.  (a)  Prove  that  if  a  straight  line  be  divided  internally  into  any  two 

segments,  the  square  on  the  straight  line  is  equal  to  the  squares 
on  the  two  segments  increased  by  twice  the  rectangle  con- 
tained by  the  segments.     II.  4. 

(b)  Determine  the  maximum  and  minimum  areas  of  the  rectangle 

contained  by  the  segments. 

(c)  If  the  square  on  the  perpendicular  from  the  vertex  of  a  triangle 

on  the  base  be  equal  to  the  rectangle  contained  by  the  segments 
of  the  base  the  vertical  angle  is  right. 

4.  (a)  The  sum  of  the  squares  on  two  sides  of  a  triangle  is  double  the 

sum  of  the  squares  on  half  the  base  and  on  the  line  joining  the 
vertical  angle  and  the  middle  point  of  the  base, 
(b)  The  centre  of  a  fixed  circle  is  the  middle  point  of  the  base  of  a 
triangle.  If  the  vertex  of  the  triangle  be  on  the  circumfer- 
ence, the  sum  of  the  squares  on  the  two  sides  of  the  triangle  is 
constant. 


5.  (a)  Prove  that  equal  chords  of  a  circle  are  equally  distant  from  the 

centre.     III.  14. 

(b)  Define  chord  and  secant  of  a  circle: 

(c)  Find  the  locus  of  the  centre  of  all  equal  chords  in  a  circle. 

6.  (a)  Prove  that  the  angles  in  the  same  segment  of  a  circle  are  equal. 

III.  21. 

(b)  Define  segment  of  a  circle,  angle  in  a  segment. 

(c)  If  the  line  AD  bisect  the  angle  A  in  the  triangle  ABC,  and  BD 

be  drawn  without  the  triangle  making  an  angle  with  BC  equal 
to  half  the  angle  BAC,  show  that  a  circle  may  be  described 
about  ABCD. 

7.  (a)  Prove  that  if   two  straight  lines  cut   one  another   so  that  the 

rectangle  contained  by  the  segments  of  the  one  is  equal  to  the 
rectangle  contained  by  the  segments  of  the  other,  the  four  ex- 
tremities of  the  two  straight  lines  are  concvclic.  (Converse 
III.  :*5.) 

(b)  Examine  the- proposition  as  the  point  of  intersection  moves  from 

the  centre  to  any  position  outside  the  circle. 

(c)  If  through  any  point  in  the  common  chord  of  two  circles  which 

intersect  one  another,  there  be  drawn  any  two  other  chords, 
one  in  each  circle,  their  four  extremities  shall  be  concyclic. 
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THIRD    CLASS. 


POETICAL  LITERATURE. 

TiiHc— Thrtt  hours. 

I.  What  is  the  symbolical  significance  of  "  The  Voyage  ? "  What  other 
poems  of  Tennyson  have  you  read  in  which  essentially  the  same  idea  is 
embodied  ? 

*  Ah  !  my  Lord  Arthur,  whither  shall  I  go  ? 

Where  shall  I  hide  ray  forehead  and  my  eyes  ? 

For  now  I  see  the  true  old  times  are  dead, 

When  every  morning  brought  a  noble  chance, 

And  every  chance  brought  out  a  noble  knight.  5 

Such  times  have  been  not  since  the  light  that  led 

The  holy  Elders  with  the  gift  of  myrrh. 

But  now  the  whole  round  table  is  dissolved 

Which  was  an  image  of  the  mighty  world ; 

And  I,  the  last,  go  forth  companionless,  10 

And  the  days  darken  round  me,  and  the  years, 

Among  new  men,  strange  faces,  other  minds/ 
And  slowly  answered  Arthur  from  the  barge: 

'  The  old  order  changeth,  yielding  place  to  new, 

And  God  fulfils  Himself  in  many  ways,  15 

Lest  one  good  custom  should  corrupt  the  world. 

Comfort  thyself :  what  comfort  is  in  me  ? 

I  have  lived  my  life,  and  that  which  I  have  done 

May  He  within  Himself  make  pure  ! ' 

(a)  What  attitudes  of  mind  are  represented  by  Sir  Bedivere  and 

Arthur  in  these  speeches  ?     Account  for  the  difference. 

(b)  State  the  meaning  of  lines  3-5. 

(c)  Explain  the  allusion  in  lines  6-7. 

(d)  How  was  the  Round  Table  "  an  image  of  the  mighty  world  ? " 
(ej  State  somewhat  fully  the  ideas  presented  in  lines  14-1G. 

(f)  Explain  "may  He  within  Himself  make  pure  !" 

(g)  Scan  lines  1  and  12. 

•     (h)  Compare  the  movement  in  lines  1    and  2,  and  lines   1 1   and   12, 
and  state  the  impression  produced  by  them, 
(i)   What  figure  of  speech  is  employed  in  line  2  ?     State  its  use. 

3.  Examine  the  suitability  of  the  sound  effects  to  the  theme  in  the 
following : 

The  bare,  black  cliff'  clang'd  round  him  as  he  based 
His  feet  on  juts  of  slippery  crag  that  rang 
Sharp- smitten  with  the  dint  of  armed  heels. 

I  heard  the  ripple  washing  in  the  reeds, 
And  the  wild  water  lapping  on  the  crag. 

4.  '"Self- reverence,  self-knowledge,  self-control, 
These  three  alone  lend  life  to  sovereign  power. 
Yet  not  for  power  (power  of  herself 

Would  come  uncall'd  for  but  to  live  by  law, 
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Acting  the  law  we  live  by  without  fear  ;  5 

And,  because  right  is  right,  to  follow  right 
Were  wisdom  in  the  scorn  of  consequence." 

*     *     *     "  I  woo  thee  not  with  gifts. 

Sequel  of  guerdon  could  not  alter  me 

To  fairer.     Judge  thou  me  by  what  I  am  10 

So  shalt  thou  find  me  fairest.     Yet,  indeed, 

If  gazing  on  divinity  disrobed 

Thy  mortal  eyes  are  frail  to  judge  of  fair, 

Unbias'd  by  self-profit,  oh  !  rest  thee  sure 

That  I  shall  love  thee  well  and  cleave  to  thee,  15 

So  that  my  vigour,  wedded  to  thy  blood, 

Shall  strike  within  thy  pulses,  like  a  god's, 

To  push  thee  forward  thro*  a  life  of  shocks, 

Dangers,  and  deeds,  until  endurance  grow 

Sinew'd  with  action,  and  the  full-grown  will,  20 

Circled  thro'  all  experiences,  pure  law, 

Commeasure  perfect  freedom." 

(a)  Express  in  your  own  words  clearly  and  concisely  the  argument 

of  Pallas. 

(b)  Do  you  believe  in  the  sentimfent  of  this  passage  as  a  motive  to 

action  ? 

(c)  Why  did  the  promise  of  Pallas  fail  and  that  of  Aphrodite  succeed  ? 

6.  (a)  The  Palace  of  Art  is  "  a  sort  of  allegory."     State  its  object,  and 
the  lesson  which  the  poet  desires  to  teach. 

0  Qod-like  isolation  which  art  mine, 

I  can  but  count  thee  perfect  gain, 
What  time  I  watch  the  darkening  droves  of  swine 

That  range  on  yonder  plain. 
In  filthy  sloughs  they  roll  a  prurient  skin, 

They  graze  and  wallow,  breed  and  sleep ; 
And  oft  some  brainless  devil  enters  in, 

And  drives  them  to  the  deep. 

(b)  What  phase  of  character  is  revealed  in  these  two  stanzas  ? 

(c)  Show  the  relation  of  these  stanzas  to  the  object  of  the  poem. 

(d)  State  the  use  of  the  chief  figure  of  speech  in  these  stanzas.     Dis- 

cuss its  effectiveness  here. 

(e)  Describe  clearly  in  your  own  words  your  picture  of  the  scene 

sketched  in  the  following  stanza : — 

And  one,  a  foreground  black  with  stones  aud  slags, 

Beyond,  a  line  of  heights,  and  higher 
All  barrd  with  long  white  cloud  the  scornful  crags, 
And  highest,  snow  and  fire. 

6.  Name  the  persons  referred  to  in  the  following  selections,  and  the 
poems  from  which  the  selections  are  taken  : — 

(a)  White-breasted  like  a  star. 

Fronting  the  dawn  he  moved  ;  a  leopard  skin 
DroopM  from  his  shoulder,  but  his  sunny  hair 
Clusterd  about  his  temples  like  a  God's. 

#     #     * 
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(b)  At  length  I  saw  a  lady  within  call, 

Stiller  than  chisell'd  marble  standing  there ; 
A  daughter  of  the  gods,  divinely  tall 
And  most  divinely  fair. 

*  *     * 

(c)  And  there  the  Ionian  father  of  the  rest ; 

A  1  ullion  wrinkles  carved  his  skin  ; 
A  hundred  winters  snow'd  upon  his  breast, 
From  cheek  and  throat  and  chin. 

*  #     * 

(d)  She  lock'd  her  lips  :  she  left  me  where  I  stood  : 

"  Glory  to  God,"  she  sang,  and  past  afar, 
Thridding  the  sombre  boskage  of  the  wood, 
Toward  the  morning-star. 

*  *     * 

(e)  My  spirit  beats  her  mortal  bars, 
As  down  dark  tides  the  glory  slides, 

And  star  like  mingles  with  the  stars. 

7.  Write  from  memory  at  least  eight  consecutive  lines  from  any  one  of 
the  following:  The  Voyage,  Sir  Galahad,  Morte  d'Arthur  A  Dream  of 
Fair  Women. 


THIRD  CLASS. 


READING.     (Principles). 

Time—Oiu  hour, 

1.  Show  to  what  extent  the  expression  of  the  thought  of  a  passage  de- 
pends upon  correct  articulation. 

2.  What  judgment  shall  I  dread,  doing  no  wrong  ? 
You  have  among  you  many  a  purchased  slave, 
Which,  like  your  asses,  and  your  dogs,  and  mules, 
You  use  in  abject  and  in  slavish  parts, 

Because  you  bought  them  :  shall  I  say  to  you,  5 

Let  them  be  free,  marry  them  to  your  heirs  ? 

Why  sweat  they  under  burdens  ?  let  their  beds 

Be  made  as  soft  as  yours,  and  let  their  palates 

Be  seasoned  with  such  viands  ?     You  will  answer, 

"  The  slaves  are  ours : "  so  do  I  answer  you :  10 

The  pound  of  flesh,  which  I  demand  of  him, 

Is  dearly  bought ;  'tis  mine,  and  I  will  have  it : 

If  you  deny  me,  fie  upon  your  law  ! 

There  is  no  force  in  the  decrees  of  Venice. 

I  stand  for  judgment :  answer  ;  shall  I  have  it  ?  15 

(a)  Select  the  most  emphatic  words  in  the  last  six  lines. 

(b)  Quote  passages  from  the  selection  that  require  the  rising  inflec- 

tion. 

(c)  Illustrate  through  lines  10  to  14  what  is  meant  by  pitch  and 

force, 
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(d)  Distinguish  grammatical   and   rhetorical   pauses.      Indicate  the 
rhetorical  pauses  in  lines  10  to  15. 

3;  What  are  the  principal  defects  which  lead  to  imperfect  articulation  ? 
Illustrate  your  answer  by  reference  to  the  following  words  :  Arithme- 
tic, literature,  geography,  history,  memories,  children,  accurate,  judgment, 
usually,  developed. 

4.  Divide  the  following  words  into  syllables  ami  mark  the  accent: 
Accentuate,-  profile,  menace,  -beginning,  excise,  development,  extant,  in- 
evitable, tyrannous,  continuity. 


THIRD    CLASS. 


COMPOSITION    (Principles.) 

7Vm:— One  and  one-  alf  hours. 


"  So,  taking  the  dagger  in  his  hand,  he  softly  stole  in  the  dark  to  the 
room  where  Duncan  lay ;  and  as  he  went  he  thought  he  saw  another 
dagger  in  the  air  with  the  handle  towards  him,  and  on  the  blade  and  at 
the  point  of  it  drops  of  blood  ;  but  when  he  tried  to  grasp  at  it,  it  was 
nothing  but  air,  a  mere  phantasm  proceeding  from  his  own  hot  and  op- 
pressed brain  and  the  business  he  had  in  hand. 

"  Getting  rid  of  his  fear,  he  entered  the  king's  room,  whom  he  dis- 
patched with  one  stroke  of  his  dagger.  Just  as  he  had  done  the  murder, 
one  of  the  grooms,  who  slept  in  the  chamber,  laughed  in  his  sleep,  and 
the  other  cried  *  Murder/  which  woke  them  both;  but  they  said  a  short 
prayer;  one  of  them  said  'God  bless  us !'  and  the  other  answered  'Amen,' 
and  addressed  themselves  to  sleep  again.  Macbeth,  who  stood  listening 
to  them,  tried  to  say  •Amen/  when  the  fellow  said  'God  bless  us ! '  but, 
though  he  had  most  need  of  a  blessing,  the  word  stuck  in  his  throat,  and 
he  could  not  pronounce  it. 

" Again  he  thought  he  heard  a  voice  which  cried,  'Sleep  no  more; 
Macbeth  doth  murder  sleep,  the  innocent  sleep,  that  nourishes  life/ 
Still  it  cried,  '  Sleep  no  more/ to  all  the  house,  Glamis  hath  murdered 
sleep,  and  therefore  Cawdor  shall  sleep  no  more,  Macbeth  shall  sleep  no 
more/' 

(1)  Give  the  topics  of  the  paragraphs  and  show  their  sequence. 

(2)  How  does  the  author  maintain  the  interest  in  the  first  paragraph  ? 

(3)  How  do  these  paragraphs  comply  with  the  laws  of  narration  ? 

(4)  What  side  of  Macbeth's  character  is  portrayed  in  these  paragraphs  ? 
Shew  by  what  rhetorical  devices  it  is  portrayed. 

(5)  Bearing  in  mind  the  nature  of  this  selection,  compare  as  to  suita- 
bility "softly  stole,"  and  " stole  softly/'  line  I  :  '  Done  the  murder "*ind 
"committed  the  inurder,"  line  8  :  "  Which  cried"  and  '  crying;"  line  16. 
If  the  phrase  "  taking  the  dagger  in  his  hand  "  were  plattd-^qnr  "  lav  " 
in  lino  2,  what,  if  any,  would  be  the  change  in  meaning!    J-Hi  • 
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"  It  eomos  flowing  softly  through  the  midmost  privacy  and  deepest 
heart  of  a  wood  which  whispers  it  to  be  quiet ;  while  the  stream  whis- 
pei*s  back  again  from  its  sedgy  borders,  as  if  river  and  wood  were  hush- 
ing one  another  to  sleep.  Yes;  the  river  sleeps  along  its  course  and 
d roams  of  the  sky  and  the  clustering  foliage,  amid  which  fall  showers  of 
broken  sunlight,  imparting  specks  of  vivid  cheerfulness,  in  eontrast  with 
the  quiut  depth  of  the  prevailing  tint.  Of  all  this  scene  the  slumbering 
river  has  a  dream  picture  in  its  bosom.  Which,  after  all,  was  the  most 
n*a! — the  picture  or  the  original  ? — the  objects  palpable  to  our  grosser 
senses,  or  their  apotheosis  in  the  stream  beneath  ?  Surely  the  disem- 
bodied images  stand  in  closer  relation  to  the  soul.  But  both  the  original 
and  the  reflection  had  here  an  ideal  charm  ;  and,  had  it  been  a  thought 
more  wild,  I  could  have  fancied  that  this  river  had  strayed  forth  out 
of  the  rich  scenery  of  my  companion's  inner  world ;  only  the  vegetation 
along  its  banks  should  then  have  had  an  Oriental  character." 

(1)  What  is  the  central  idea  of  this  paragraph  ? 

(2)  Mention  tfie  chief  rhetorical  devices  employed  in  setting  fortk  this, 
idea,  and  state  the  purpose  of  each. 

(3)  Show  how  the  following  assist  in  developing  the  main  topic  of  the 
first  two  sentences  :    "  privacy,"  "whispers,"  "  dreams  of  the  sky." 

(4)  What  is  the  force  of  the  interrogation  in  sentence  4  ?  Account 
for  the  semicolons  after  "yes  "  line  4,  and  "world"  second  last  line. 

(5)  Give  the  effect  of  "Back  again,"  line  3;  "Yes,"  line  4:  "Broken 
sunlight,"  line  6.  Distinguish  "slumbering,"  line  7,  and  "sleeping;" 
"fancied,"  line  13,  and  "imagined." 


THIRD    CLASS. 


ESSAY. 


NOTE— litis  essay— from  thirty  to  sixty  lines  in  length— will  be  considered  a  test  of  the  candidate's 
power  to  write  Knot  ink  rather  than  a  proof  of  his  knowledge  of  the  subject  written  up- 
on. Legible  writinj  and  correct  spelling,  punctuation  and  paragraphing  will  be 
renarded  njt  indispensable. 

Tim*    (Hi?  tortd  our  ha  if  ft  o  urx. 

Select  any  on<-  of  the  following  and  write  the  story  : 
1.  The  Old  MansL'  and  the  Grounds. 
1  The  River  and  the  Battle  Ground. 
L  Drowne's  Wondi-n  Image. 
The  Trial  (Merchant  of  Venice.) 
King  Leart 
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THIRD   OLASS. 


GRAMMAR. 

Time—  Two  hours, 

1.  "  Figures  have  been  defined  and  illustrated,  not  with  a  view  to  giv- 
ing the  student  something  new  to  put  into  his  writing;  for  the  charm  of 
any  production  would  be  entirely  lost  if  the  writer  should  feel  that, 
having  just  finished  a  chapter  on  figures  of  speech,  he  must  keep  on  the 
lookout  for  a  chance  to  put  in  a  simile,  or  ask  himself  wlvcit  would  be  a 
good  metaphor  for  this  thought,  or  how  this  idea  could  be  best  personified." 

(a)  Classify  this  sentence,  giving  reasons. 

(b)  Write  out  each  subordinate  clause  and  state  clearly  and  fully  its 

grammatical  function  and  the  word  or  words  which  it  modifies. 

(c)  Give  the  grammatical  function  and  relation  of  the  italicized 

words. 

(d)  Parse  the  words  ending  in  "  ing." 

2.  What  kinds  of  co-ordination  are  found  in  the  following  sentences  ? 
Define  each  class.  Men  may  come  and  men  may  go,  but  I  go  on  forever. 
I  will  go  myself  or  send  a  substitute.  He  did  no  work,  therefore  he  re- 
ceived no  pay.     I  refused  it  then,  nor  would  I  accept  it  now. 

3.  Why  are  verb  phrases  necessary  ?    By  example  show  their  uses. 

4.  Looking  at  each  sentence  as  a  whole  give  the  value  of  (part  of 
speech)  the  italicized  part : — I  remained  to  learn  what  action  would  be 
taken.  Believing  that  lie  would  accept  the  nomination  they  adjourned 
for  an  hour.     You  should  not  object  to  what  he  proposes. 

5.  In  each  of  the  following  state  the  relation  of  the  italicized  word  to 
the  rest  of  the  sentence  : — John  is  studious.  That  was  my  John.  Be 
good,  dear  John.  My  friend  John  did  that.  He  introduced  his  friend, 
John.  I  believe  that  statement  to  be  false.  He  made  the  stick  straight. 
They  called  him  a  coward. 

6.  State  the  uses  of  the  relative  pronoun  in  sentence  structure  and 
give  an  example  of  each. 

7.  State  the  uses  of  participles  in  composition.  Give  the  rules  gov- 
erning these  uses.     Illustrate  by  examples. 

8.  Give  the  objective  case,  plural,  of  which  ;  the  possessive  plural  of 
the  masculine  demonstrative  pronoun  of  the  third  person ;  the  second 
person  singular  pa*t  subjunctive  active  of  write  ;  the  imperfect  particle 
of  choose  :  the  positive  degree  of  first. 


THIRD   OlsAJBB. 


HISTORY— British  and  Canadian. 

Time—  Two  hours : 

1.  Outline  the  successive  stages  in  the  development  of  Responsible 
Government  in  Canada  from  the  Treaty  of  Paris  to  the  administration 
of  Lord  Elgin. 
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2.  State  the  conditions  that  rendered  the  Canada  Trade  Act  a  neces- 
sity. 

3.  Explain   the  problem  of  "  Representation  by  Population."     Show 
how  it  was  solved. 

4.  Write  explanatory  notes  on  "  The  Washington  Treaty,"  and  on  "  The 
Ashburton  Treaty." 

5.  Sketch  the  history  of  the  English  nation  from  "  The  Groat  Charter  " 
to  the  death  of  Richard  II  (1215  to  1399),  under  the  following  heads: 

(a)  Constitutional  and  parliamentary  growth  ; 

(b)  Changes  within  the  church  ; 

(c)  Rise  of  the  masses  of  the  people. 

6.  Compare  "The  Act  of  Union "  (English  history)  and  "  The  Act  of 
Union  "  (Canadian  history)  under  the  following  heads : 

(a)  Necessity  for  it ; 

(b)  Opposition  to  it ; 

(c)  Advantages  resulting  from  it. 

7.  State  the  essential  facts  which  indicate   the  intellectual  growth  of 
the  nation  during  the  Tudor  period. 

8.  Give  a  siimin  iry  of  the  arguments  of  the  Anti-Corn-Law  League. 


THIRD    CLASS. 


GEOGRAPHY. 

Time—  Two  hours. 

1.  Why  are  the  days  longer  in  Summer  at  Regina  than  New  Orleans  ? 
Which  of  these  localities  has  the  warmer,  drier,  and  healthier  climate  ? 
Why? 

2.  What  goographical  conditions  render  the  Ontario  peninsula  a  more 
productive  region  than  the  North-Western  portion  of  Australia  ?  Des- 
cribe the  flora  or  fauna  of  one  of  these  regions. 

3.  Locate  St.  Helena,  Fort  William,  Crete,  Rossland,  Khartoum  and 
Yokohama.     State  some  interesting  facts  about  each. 

4.  Why  is  Europe  the  only  continent  free  from  deserts  ? 

Locate  the  principal  desert  regions  in  the  other  continents  and  account 
for  the  presence  of  any  one  of  them. 

5.  Draw  an  outline  of  North  America  showing  (a)  in  what  zones  the 
continent  is  situated,  (b)  the  location  and  direction  of  the  ocean  cur- 
rents and  prevalent  winds  which  influence  the  climate  of  the  continent, 

(c)  vertical  sections  or  profiles  of  the   continent    Eastward    from    Van 
coiiver  (showing  the  prairie  steppes)  and  Northward  from  New  Orleans, 

(d)  the  isothermal  line  running  through  the  Southern  part  of  the  N.W.T. 
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6.  Name  three  British  possessions  between  the  Tropic  of  Cancer  and 
the  Equator.     Enumerate  the  principal  products  of  two  of  these. 

7.  Compare  the  primary  highlands  of  South  America  and  Asia,  under 
the  following  headings  : — location,  length,  altitude,  width,  arrangement 
of  chains,  plateaus,  slopes. 

8.  Show  to  what  extent  the  physical  features  and  latitude  of  India  or 
Scandinavia  have  determined  its  boundaries,  industries  and  state  of 
civilisation. 

9.  What  geographical  conditions  have  retarded  the  settlement  of  the 
prairie  regions  of  Canada. 


THIRD  GLASS. 


AGRICULTURE  AND  BOTANY. 

NOTE  :—The  presiding  examiner  shall  deliver  all  the  specimens  to  one-third  of  the  candidates  at 
the  beginning  of  the  examination  transfer  them  to  another  third  at  the  beginning  of  the 
second  hour%  and  to  the  remaining  third  a>  the  beginning  of  the  third  hour.  Candidates 
are  requested  not  to  injure  the  specimens. 

Time— Three  hours, 

1.  (a)  In  what  ways  do  water,  plants  and  earth- worms  assist  in  the 

formation  of  soil  ? 

(b)  "Clay  is  not  plant  food,  yet  land  containing  much  clay  is  usually 

rich  in  plant  food."     Explain. 

(c)  Why  is  it  necessary  in  farming  operations  to  take  into  consid- 

eration the  colour,  weight  and  texture  of  the  soil  ? 

(d)  Shew  how  continuous  cropping  affects  the  soil.      In  what  ways 

may  fertility  be  restored  to  exhausted  soils  ? 

2.  (a)  What  are  the  surface  and  vegetative  indications  of  a   want  of 

drainage  ! 
(b)  In  what  respects  is  underdraining  more  helpful  to  the  soil  than 
surface  draining  ? 

3.  How  does  each  of  the  following  affect  plants :  Seed  formation, 
drouth,  cloudy  weather,  frost,  hot  winds  ? 

4.  Write  notes  upon  the  proper  management  of  an  oat  or  potato  crop 
as  follows  : 

Oats :  Suitable  soil,  place  in  the  rotation  of  crops,  preparation  of  the 
soil,  seeding  ami  harvesting. 

Potatoes  :  Suitable  soil,  preparation  of  the  soil,  planting,  cultivation  of 
the  soil  during  growth,  harvesting  and  storing. 

5.  With  respect  to  their  effect  upon  crops,  how  are  insects  classified  ? 
Give  the  different  stages  of  insect  life.  hi  which  period  are  they  most 
destructive?  Is  this  true  of  the  potah)  bug  *  Describe  the  methods 
usually  adopted  in  the  application  of  insecticides. 
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6.  (a)  Conlpare  the  mode  of  growth  in  the  steins  of  the  Strawbeiry; 

Morning  Glory,  Pea. 
(b)  How  do  the  stem  and  branches  of  a  plant  contribute  to  its  life 
purpose  ? 

7.  Outline  the  structure  of  a  leaf.     Distinguish  between  foliage  and 
storage  leaves.     Give  examples  of  anomalous  leaves.     State  their  uses. 

8.  (a)  Distinguish  sterile  and  fertile  flowers. 

(b)  Name  and  tell  the  uses  of  the  different  divisions  of  the  stamerl 

and  the  pistil. 

(c)  How  does  nature  provide  for  the  reproduction  of  plants  having 

sterile  flowers  ? 

9.  What  is  a  fruit  ?     Show  how  the  fruit  of  the  plum,  maple  and  rasp* 
berry  conform  to  your  definition. 

10.  Compare  specimens  A  and  B  as  to  margin,  outline,  base,  shape, 
venation,  surface  and  arrangement. 

11.  Identify  specimen  C.     Name  other  plants  of  the  same  order  and 
give  the  characteristics  of  the  order. 


THIRD    GLASS. 


PHYSICS. 

Time— Two  and  one-half  hour*. 

1.  (a)  What  common  properties  have  all  kinds  of  matter  ? 

(b)  Under  what  conditions  will  two  trains  be  in  a  state  of  (1)  rela- 
tive motion,  (2)  relative  rest  ? 

2.  (a)  Draw  a  diagram  of  an  air-pump  and  explain  its  action. 

(b)  Why  is  it  impossible  to  obtain  a  complete  vacuum  by  means   of 

an  air  pump  ? 
(  c)  Does  the  completeness  of  the  vacuum  depend  in  any  way  upon 

the  capacity  of  the  barrel  of  the  pump  ?     Explain, 
(d)  It  the  direction  in  which  the  valves  open  were  reversed   show 

what  would  take  place  when  the  pump  is  worked. 

3.  Explain, — 

(a)  Why  a  balloon  rises  in  the  air,  while  iron  sinks  in  water. 

(b)  Why  the  velocity  ot  a  falling  body  is  independent  of  its  mass. 

(c)  Why  bullets  are  made  of  lead  instead  of  wood. 

(«1)  Why  the  course   of  a  cannon  ball  projected    in  a   horizontal 
direction  is  not. straight. 

4.  4I A  syphon  is  an  instrument  used  for  transferring  a  liquid  from  one 
vessel  to  another  through  the  agmcy  of  atmosphere  pressure." 

(a)  Explain  this  statement  making  use  of  a  diagram. 

(b)  Will  a  syphon  work  in  a  vacuum  ?    Why  ? 
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5.  (a)  Describe  the  construction  of  a  mercurial  barometer. 

(b)  Why  must  one  of  the  ends  of  the  tube  used  be  closed  ? 

(c)  If  there  is  some  air  in  the  tube  above  the  mercury  how   will  it 
affect  the  reading  of  the  barometer  ? 

(d)  Will  the  barometer  rise  or  fall   when  taken  down  into  a  mine  ? 

Why? 

6.  (a)  The  utmost  force  a  man  can  exert  is  a  little  more  than  200  lbs. 

If  he  wishes  to  raise  a  block  of  stone  weighing  400  lbs.,  show 
how  he  may  do  so  by  using  (1)  a  fixed  and  a  moveable  pulley 
combined,  (2)  a  lev*r, 
(b)  Explain  the  meaning  of  the  terms  force,  energy,  and  work,  by 
referring  to  what  takes  place  while  the  stone  is  being  raised 
by  the  use  of  either  contrivance. 

7.  (a)  Show  how  to  find  the  specific  gravity  of  a  solid  body   heavier 

than  water, 
(b)  Find  the  specific  gravity  of  a  goblet  composed  of  15  ounces   of 
silver  and  4  ounces  of  gold.     Sp.  G.  of  gold  =  19.36,  Sp.  G.  of 
silver  =10.5. 

8.  State  the  three  laws  of  motion  and  describe  simple  experiments  in 
verification  of  any  two  of  them. 

9.  An  open  U-shaped  tube  connects  two  bottles  A  and  B  in  such  a 
way  that  the  ends  of  its  arms  are  but  a  short  distance  from  the  bottom  of 
each.  Battle  A  is  half  full  of  water  and  is  so  corked  that  air  can  enter 
only  through  the  end  of  the  tube  in  B.  The  mouth  of  bottle  B  is  open.  If 
the  bottles  are  placed  under  the  receiver  of  an  air-pump  explain,  making 
use  of  a  figure  showing  the  apparatus,  the  action  that  takes  place, — 

(a)  When  the  air  is  being  exhausted. 

(b)  When  it  is  being  admitted. 

(c)  Wrhen  the  connecting  tubes   break   in  the   centre    during   the 

second  experiment. 


THIRD  CLASS. 


ARITHMETIC. 

Time— Three  hours. 

1.  (a)  Show  clearly  how  to  change  a  vulgar  fraction  into  the  form  of 

a  decimal. 

(b)  Multiply  '4  x  004  without  reducing  to  vulgar  fractions. 

(c)  State  and  prove  the  general  rule  governing  the  multiplication  of 

decimals. 

2.  Edmonton  coal  is  16g%  heavier  than  water,  and  a  cubic  foot  of  water 
weighs  1000  ounces.  If  a  cubic  foot  of  coal  when  broken  occupies  1 J 
cubic  feet  of  space  show  how  to  find  the  height  of  a  bin  (j  ft  long  and 
3  ft.  6  in.  broad  so  that  it  may  contain  exactly  1 J  tons. 
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3.  An  agent  remitted  to  a  shipper,  in  settlement  of  a  sale  of  4000  bus. 
of  potatoes,  $2829.65,  after  deducting  his  commission  of  5%  and  $286.35 
for  freight  charges.  Find  (a)  the  selling  price  of  a  bushel  of  potatoes, 
(b)  the  agent's  commission. 

4.  A  bankrupt  merchant  has  liabilities  amounting  to  $10,000.  One  of 
the  creditors,  after  the  business  is  wouiid  up  at  an  expense  of  10%  of  the 
assets,  receives  82520  as  his  share.  If  he  received  63c.  on  the  dollar,  find 
(a)  the  amount  of  his  account,  (b)  the  amouut  the  merchant  required  to 
become  solvent,  (c)  the  amount  of  the  expenses. 

5.  If  one  thousand  laths  cover  70  yards  of  surface  and  12i  lbs  of  nails 
nail  them  on,  what  will  it  cost  to  lath  the  ceiling  of  a  church  having  the 
following  inside  dimensions:  length  40ft.;  breadth  24  ft.;  height  of  side 
walls  12  ft ;  height  from  the  floor  to  the  middle  point  of  the  ceiling  28  ft; 
(the  laths  are  nailed  to  the  rafters.)  Labor  costs  4£c.  per  yard,  nails  6c. 
per  lb.,  and  lath  $3  per  M. 

6.  A  rancher  sold  two  horses,  which  he  considered  to  be  of  equal  value, 
as  follows : — for  the  first  he  got  a  promissory  note  for  $60  due  in  2  mos , 
for  the  second,  $30  cash  and  a  promissory  note  for  $30  due  in  4  mos.  and 
bearing  interest  at  6%.  He  immediately  had  the  notes  discounted  at  \°/Q. 
per  month.     What  did  he  realize  in  cash  for  each  horse  ? 

7.  A  merchant  pays  $72  to  insure  a  $2400  stock  of  goods.  If  the  rate 
of  insurance  is  \°/0  and  a  fire,  which  completely  destroys  the  stock,  occurs 
on  the  day  the  policy  is  taken  out,  estimate  (a)  the  merchant's  loss  (b) 
the  insurance  company's  loss. 

8.  A  locomotive  burns  a  ton  of  coal  while  going  75  miles.  How  many 
times  will  the  driving  wheel,  which  has  a  radius  of  1  ft.  9  in.,  revolve  for 
every  cwt.  of  coal  used  ? 

9.  (a)  By  means  of  an  example  show  how  you  would  proceed  to  find 

the  area  of  a  field  having  the  form  of  a  parallelogram, 
(b)  Find  the  dimensions  of  the  top  of  a  circular  table  whose  area  is 
\\  sq.  yards. 


THIRD    CLASS. 


ALGEBRA. 

Time—  Three  hours. 

1.  Find  by  multiplication  the   square  of  a  +  b.      Use   your   result   to 
write  the  square  of  a  —  b  ;  of  a  +  b  +  c;  and  of  2a  +  3b. 

2.  Expand  - to  four  terms.     State  the  observations  that  will    en- 

r         1  +  a 

able  you  to  write  the  wth  term  of  this  expansion. 

3.  Find  the  product  of  a"  +ab+b*  into  a2  — a6  +  62.     Use  your  result 
to  determiae ; 
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(1)  The  product  of  a4  +a262  +M  into  a4  -V-/>*  +  b*. 

(2)  The  quotient  of  (a  +  h)'  +(a+b)*(<<  -!>)*(*-!>)*   by  (a+/>)2  + 

(a+fr)  (a  — fc)  +  (a  — fr)2.     Simplify  this  quotient. 

4.  Divide  8ye— <Bft  +  21#;)y3  — 24<cy5  by  3xy~x'2  —y'2.  State  in  the 
form  of  an  equation  the  relation  between  the  terms  of  division  ;  hence 
find  by  division  the  numerical  value  of  xs  — 18#4  —  20ar:J  +  l(kv-+5Sx  +  QH 
when  a?  =19. 

5.  Define  the  term  Equation.  Deduce  the  method  of  transposition  in 
the  solution  of  Equations. 

6a?+l         2a-4        2s-l 

Solve  (1) = 

15  7a?  — 16  5 

(2)  2rc-3y  =  3 
3y-4s  =  7 
4z-5a=2 

6.  Prove  that  if  

3(a*  -b*)-[2a*  -2{b*+ab  +  b(b-a  +  b)\]  =  0 

then  a2  =62.     Must  a  =  6  also  ? 
Prove  that  if 
tf+2y+3z-14  =  2a;  +  32/+s--ll  =  ac+y+2z-ll=0 
then4willaj-l=y-2  =  c-3  =  0. 

7.  A  and  B  are  equal  owners  of  a  flock  of  sheep.  They  agree  to  divide 
it.  A  took  72 ;  B  took  92,  and  paid  A  $35.  Find  the  value  of  the 
flock  of  sheep. 

8.  A  pony  and  a  saddle  are  worth  $65.  Three-fourths  of  the  value  of 
the  saddle  is  equal  to  one-third  of  the  value  of  the  pony.  Find  the 
value  of  the  saddle. 

9.  A  number  of  boys  join  to  purchase  a  ball.  Before  payment  5  boys 
withdrew.  The  share  of  each  was  then  half  as  much  again.  Find  the 
number  of  boys.     Why  cannot  the  price  of  the  ball  be  found  ? 


THIRD  CLASS. 


EUCLID. 

Time— Three  hours. 

1.  (a)  Prove  that  if  two  sides-and  the  contained  angle  of  one  triangle 
be  equal  to  two  sides  and  the  contained  angle  of  another  tri- 
angle the  two  triangles  shall  be  equal  in  every  respect.     I.  4. 

(b)  Enunciate  the  axiom  on  which  the  proof  depends. 

(c)  Distinguish  between  a  theorem  and  a  problem  ;  and  between  an 

axiom  and  a  postulate. 

(d)  Show  how  the  distance  across  an  impassable  morass  may  be  mea- 

sured. 
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2.  (a)  Show  how  to  draw  a  straight  line  perpendicular  to  a  given 

straight  line  from  a  giveu  point  without  it.     I.  12. 

(b)  What  property  of  a  circle  is  used  in  the  construction  ? 

(c)  Two  weights  are  suspended  from  a  ceiling.     Are  they  parallel  ? 

(d)  Perpendiculars  are  dropped  from  the  angular  points  of  an  equi- 

lateral triangle.  Determine  the  sizo  of  the  angles  at  their  in- 
tersection. (Assume  the  perpendiculars  pass  through  the  same 
point.) 

3.  (a)  Prove  that  any  two  sides  of  a  triangle  are  greater  than  the 

third  side.     I.  20. 

(b)  Show  how  this  is  acted  upon  in  every  day  life. 

(c)  Prove  proposition  (a)  by  bisecting  one  of  its  angles. 

(d)  Prove  that  in  a  figure  of  n  sides  the  sum  of  n  —  1  sides  is  greater 

than  the  nth  side. 

4.  (a)  Prove  that  if  a  straight  line  cutting  two  other  straight  lines 

makes  the  alternate  angles  equal  to  one  another  the  two  straight 
lines  shall  be  parallel     I.  27. 

(b)  What  is  the  essential  quality  of  parallelism  ?      How  does  Euclid 

show  that  a  pair  of  parallel  lines  may  exist  ? 

(c)  Are  two  lines  which  will  riot  meet  in  either  direction  necessarily 

parallel  ? 

(d)  Prove  that  if  the  diagonals  of  a  quadrilateral  bisect  each  other 

the  quadrilateral  is  a  parallelogram. 

5.  (a)  Show  how  to  draw  through  a  given  point  a  straight  line  par- 

allel to  a  given  straight  line.     I.  31. 

(b)  Prove  that  only  one  such  line  can  be  drawn. 

(c)  Through  the   angular,  points  of  a   triangle  straight   lines  are 

drawn  parallel  to  the  opposite  sides,  and  produced  till  they 
meet.  Compare  the  area  of  the  triangle  thus  formed  with  the 
original  one. 

6.  (a)  Show  how  to  describe  a  parallelogram  that  shall  be  equal  to  a 

given  triangle  and  have  one  of  its  angles  equal  to  a  given  angle. 
L  42. 

(b)  If  the  angle  be  90°  what  kind  of  parallelogram  would  be  de- 

scribed? 

(c)  Describe  a  triangle  equal  to  a  given  parallelogram  and  having  a 

base  angle  of  given  dimension. 

(d)  Describe  a  parallelogram  one- half  as  large  again  as  a  given  tri- 

angle and  having  one  angle  equal  to  a  given  angle. 

7.  (a)  Show  how  to  describe  a  square  of  given  dimensions. 

(b)  Point  out  six  properties  of  a  square. 

(c)  Determine  the  size  of  the  angles  at  the  intersections  of  the  dia- 

gonals of  a  square. 

(d)  Describe  a  square  having  given  the  diagonal.      The  diagonal  is 

20^/2  feet  long ;  find  the  area. 
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THIRD   CLASS. 


BOOKKEEPING. 

Time— Two  hours. 

1.  Explain  the  meaning  of: — Negotiable  Paper;  Days  of  Giace  ; 
Tariff;  Taking  Stock  ;  Smith,  Fergusson  Co.  (Ltd). 

2.  (a)  Write  a  draft  containing  the  following  particulars  : — date,  May 

12th,  1897;    amount,  $60;   payee,  W.  Brown;  time,  at  sight; 
drawer,  P.  Thomas ;  drawee,  W.  Trant. 
(b)  For  such  a  draft  give  the  journal  entries  made  by  the  payee,  the 
drawer  and  drawee,  in  their  respective  books. 

3.  J.  Jones,  Banff,  has  just  oommenced  business  in  the  boot  and  shoe 
line.     Write  his  circular  letter  intended  for  public  distribution. 

4.  January  1st,  1897,  R.  Brown  began  business  with  the  following  as- 
sets and  liabilities : — 

Assets  :  Cash  on  hand $500  00 

Sugar,  3000  lbs  ^  4c 4 120  00 

Tea,  800  lbs  @  40c 320  00 

Green's  note  for. 500  00 

Liabilities : 

Note  in  Bank  of  Montreal,  due  March  1st,  1897 400  00 

Jan.  2nd.  Bought  of  Murphy  &  Co ,  400  lbs.  lard  @  13c.  per  lb.,  140 
lbs.  soap  @  7c,  1000  lbs.  pork  @  7c.  Gave  in  payment  1000  lbs.  sugar 
@  6c,  cash  $21  80,  and  a  note  at  60  days  for  $50. 

Jan.  3rd.  Sold  Sharp  &  Co.,  on  their  note  at  2  months  bearirg  inter- 
est at  8%  per  annum,  2000  lbs.  sugar  at  6c  Discounted  the  note  im- 
mediately at  1%  per  month. 

Jan.  4th.     Green  prepaid  his  note,  discount  allowed  $12. 

Feb.  1st.  Prepaid  note  in  the  Bank  of  Montreal,  discount  allowed 
1%  per  month. 

Feb.  1st.     Goods  on  hand,  $451.80. 

(a)  Write  the  negotiable  note  referred  to  on  Jan.  2nd. 

(b)  Journalize  the  above  items. 

(c)  Post  these  in  the  ledger. 

(d)  Close  the  ledger. 

(e)  Make  out  a  statement,  showing  assets,  liabilities,  net  gain  or 

loss. 


PUBLIC    SCHOOL    LEAVING    EXAMINATIONS. 


LITERATURE. 

Time—  Two  hours. 


Sweet  Highland  girl,  a  very  shower 
Of  beauty  is  thy  earthly  dower ! 
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Twice  seven  consenting  years  have  shed 

Their  utmost  bounty  on  thy  head  : 

And  these  gray  rocks ;  this  household  lawn ;    5 

These  trees,  a  veil  just  half  withdrawn ; 

This  fall  of  water,  that  doth  make 

A  murmur  near  the  silent  lake ; 

This  little  bay,  a  quiet  road 

That  holds  in  shelter  thy  abode  10 

In  truth,  together  *do  ye  seem 

Like  something  fashion'd  in  a  dream  ; 

Such  forms  as  from  their  covert  peep 

When  earthly  cares  are  laid  asleep ! 

Yet,  dream  and  vision  as  thou  art,  15 

I  bless  thee  with  a  human  heart : 

God  shield  thee  to  thy  latest  years ! 

Thee  neither  know  1  nor  thy  peers  ; 

And  yet  my  eyes  are  fill'd  with  tears. 

1.  What  is  the  purpose  of  11.  1-4  ?     Of  11.  5-10  ?    Of  11.  11-14  ? 

2.  Explain  11.  13-14.   ' 

3.  Why  are  the  poet's  eyes  "  fill'd  with  tears  "  ? 

4.  Give,  in  their  connection,  the  meaning   of   the   following   words: 
Sweet,  shower  1.  1  ;  consenting,  1.  3 ;  road,  1.  9  ;  peers,  1.  18. 

5.  Why  is  the  pronoun  of  the  second  person  singular  used  to  such  an 
extent  ? 

6.  Select  any  two  figures  of  speech  in  this  extract,  give  their  names 
and  show  the  use  and  appropriateness  of  each. 


I  bring  fresh  showers  for  the  thirsting  flowers 

From  the  seas  and  the  streams ; 
I  bear  light  shade  for  the  leaves  when  laid 

In  their  noon-day  dreams. 
From  my  wings  are  shaken  the  dews  that  waken  5 

The  sweet  buds  every  one, 
When  rock'd  to  rest  on  their  Mother's  breast, 

As  she  dances  about  the  sun. 
I  wield  the  flail  of  the  lashing  hail, 

And  whiten  the  green  plains  under ;  10 

Add  then  again  I  dissolve  it  in  rain, 

And  laugh  as  I  pass  in  thunder. 

I  am  the  daughter  of  Earth  and  Water, 

And  the  nursling  of  the  Sky  ; 
I  pass  through  the  pores  of  the  ocean  and  shores;  15 

I  change,  but  I  cannot  die. 
For  after  the  rain,  when  with  never  a  stain 

The  pavilion  of  heaven  is  bare, 
And  the  winds  and  sunbeams  with  their  convex  gleams 

Build  up  the  blue  dome  of  air,  20 

I  silently  laugh  at  my  own  cenotaph, — 

And  out  of  the  caverns  of  rain, 
Like  a  child  from  the  womb,  like  a  ghost  from  the  tomb, 

I  arise,  and  unbuild  it  again. 
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i.  What  phase  of  The  Cloud  is  presented  in  the  first  stanza  ?      In  the 
second  stanza  ? 

2.  Give  names  for  the  various  labours  performed  by  The  Cloud  iti 
stanza  I. 

3.  Explain  the  Metaphor  in  11.  5-8-     Is  this  poetic  statement  of  the 
formation  of  dew  coiTect  ? 

4.  To  what  does  the  "  it"  in  1.  11  refer  ? 

5.  Why  does  The  Cloud  "  laugh,"  1.  12  ? 

6.  Explain  the  statement  made  in  11.  13-14. 

7.  Show  the  relation  of  1.  16  to  the  general  thought  of   the   second 
stanza. 

8.  Explain  the  statement  made  in  11.  19-20. 

9.  Give  the  meaning  of  "  pavilion  "  and  "  cenotaph." 

10.  Give  examples  of  Alliteration  in  the  second  stanza  and  show  its 
use. 


I  see  the  table  wider  grown, 

I  see  it  garlanded  with  guests, 

As  if  fair  Ariadne's  Crown 

Out  of  the  sky  had  fallen  down  ; 

Maidens  within  whose  tender  breasts  5 

A  thousand  restless  hopes  and  fears, 

Forth  reaching  to  the  coming  years, 

Flutter  awhile,  then  quiet  lie, 

Like  timid  birds  that  fain  would  fly, 

But  do  not  dare  to  leave  thfeir  nests ; —  10 

And  youths,  who  in  their  strength  elate 

Challenge  the  van  and  front  of  fate, 

Eager  as  champions  to  be 

In  the  divine  knight-errantry 

Of  youth,  that  travels  sea  and  land  15 

Seeking  adventures,  or  pursues, 

Through  cities,  and  through  solitudes 

Frequented  by  the  lyric  Muse, 

The  phantom  with  the  beckoning  hand, 

That  still  allures  and  still  eludes.  20 

1.  Show  the  appositeness  of  "garlanded,"  1.  2. 

2.  Explain  the  allusion  in  11.  3-4. 

3.  Express  cbarly  in  your  own  words  the  thought  contained  in  11.  5-10. 

4.  What  is  meant  by  "  the  divine  knight-errantry  of  youth,"  1.  14  ? 

5.  Explain  "lyric  Muse,"  1.  18. 

6.  What  is  "the  phantom  with  the  beckoning  hand,"  1.  19  ? 


1.  Tell  briefly  the  story  of  the  Lord  of  Burleigh.     What  lesson,  if  any, 
does  the  poet  intend  to  teach  by  it  ? 

2.  Complete  the  quotation :  Then  none  was  for  a  party ;   then  all  were 
for  the  state. 
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PUBLIC    SCHOOL    LB  A  VINO 


READING  (Principles). 

Time— One  hour. 

1.  State  what  is  implied  in  good  reading. 

2.  News  of  battle !  who  hath  brought  it  ? 
All  are  thronging  to  the  gate ; 

"  Warder — warder !  open  quickly  ! 

Man — is  this  a  time  to  wait  ? " 

And  the  heavy  gates  are  opened  :  5 

Then  a  murmur  long  and  loud, 

And  a  cry  of  fear  and  wonder 

Bursts  from  out  the  bending  crowd 

For  they  see  in  battered  harness 

Only  one  hard-stricken  man;  10 

And  his  weary  steed  is  wounded, 

And  his  cheek  is  pale  and  wan ; 

Spearless  hangs  a  bloody  banner 

In  his  weak  and  drooping  hand — 

What !  can  this  be  Randolph  Murray,  15 

Captain  of  the  city  band  ? 

(a)  Select  the  most  emphatic  words  in  the  first  eight  lines.      Give 

reasons. 

(b)  Indicate  the  lines  that  require  the  rising  inflection. 

(c)  Indicate  the  lines  that  require  the  falling  inflection. 

3.  Show  the  difference  between  rhetorical  and  grammatical  pauses ; 
show  where  rhetorical  pauses  occur  in  lines  5  to  12. 

4.  Show  what  are  the  common  faults  of  articulation  in  the  italicized 
words :  Maria  was  a  modest  young  lady  who  nearly  always  did  her 
duty.  Her  vie)nory,  however,  was  not  accurate.  She  was  saucy  to  her 
father,  and  a  little  deaf  to  his  advice. 


PUBLIC  SCHOOL    LEAVING. 


COMPOSITION. 

Time— Two  hour*. 

1.  Give  sentences  showing  the  correct  use  of  shall,  will,  may,  can,  done; 
discover,  invent,  find. 

2.  (a)  What  determines  the  position  of  phrases'  and  clauses  in  the 

sentence  ? 
(b)  Show  whether  the  following  sentences  bring  out  the  meaning 
clearly.  Rewrite  them  when  necessary :  I  cannot  recall  an 
incident  which  occurred  at  that  time  without  smiling.  The 
carriage  stopped  at  a  small  gate  which  led  by  a  short  gravel 
walk  to  the  house  amid  the  nods  and  smiles  of  the  whole 
party. 
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3.  (a)  Male  headings  for  a  description  of  any  one  of  the  following: 

"  The  Food   of  Plants."      "  Formation  of   Soil/'     "  Fruits  and 
their  Us«s."     "The  Uses  of  Rivers."     "  The  Capture  of  Quebec." 

(b)  Account  for  your  arrangement  of  these  headings. 

(c)  From  this  outline  describe  the  topic  selected. 

4.  (a)  Write  three  paragraphs  upon  one  of  the  following  topics  :  "  The 

Battle  of  Waterloo."     "  The  Trial  by  Combat."      "  The  Bard." 
"  The  Hanging  of  the  Crane." 

(b)  Show  the  relation  of  these  paragraphs  to  one  another. 

(c)  Show  the  relation  of   the  sentences  in  the  last  paragraph  to 

each  other. 

5.  Mr.  Robert  Whatcom,  Broadville,  writes  an  application,  stating  his 
qualifications  and  references,  to  Mr.  John  Brown,  Regina,  for  a  position 
as  book-keeper.     Write  his  application  and  Mr.  Brown's  acceptance. 

6.  (a)  What  is  the  purpose  of  the  Paraphrase  ? 
(b)  Paraphrase  the  following  : 

It  fortifies  my  soul  to  know 
That,  though  I  perish,  Truth  is  so  ; 
That,  howsoe'er  I  stray  and  range, 
Whate'er  I  do,  Thou  dost  not  change. 
I  steadier  step  when  I  recall 
That,  if  I  slip,  Thou  dost  not  fall. 


PUBLIC    SCHOOL  LEAVING. 


GRAMMAR. 

Time— Two  hours. 

1.  How  do  we  determine  the  part  of  speech  to  which  a  word  in  a  sen- 
tence belongs  ?     Illustrate  your  answer  by  examples. 

2.  Define  a  preposition.      In    the   following  selection  show  that  your 
definition  is  true  for  each  preposition: 

Till  now  we  quietly  sailed  on, 

Yet  never  a  breeze  did  breathe  ; 
Slowdy  and  smoothly  went  the  ship, 

Moved  onward  from  beneath. 

3.  (a)  Classify  conjunctions  according  to  their  uses  in   the  following 

sentences :      He   is  an  honest  but  mistaken  man  who  has  lost 
home  and.friends.      I  know  that  she  sings  and  dances.       When 
the  sun  rises  darkness  disappears, 
(b)  Define  each  class. 

4.  (a)  Distinguish  between  a  plural  common  noun  and  a   collective 

noun. 

(b)  Compare  late,  crvA,  tin. 

(c)  Write  sentences  showing  the  correct  use  of  the  principal  parts 

of  8  it  j  /(///and  sre. 
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5.  Give  examples  of  verbs  used  passively  ;  change  thern  to  the  active 
form.    From  your  examples  show  what  is  meant  by  voice. 

6.  How  does  a  writer  determine  which  of  the  sentence  forms — simple, 
compound  and  complex — he  will  use  in  expressing  his  thought  ?  Give 
examples. 

7.  "  A  man  who  had  great  riches  gave  what  he  had  freely."  Change 
each  clause  in  this  sentence  into  its  corresponding  phrase  and  each  of 
these  phrases  into  its  corresponding  word.  Point  out  differences  in 
form  and  meaning  between  clauses  and  phrases. 

8.  Correct  the  following  sentences,  giving  reasons  for  corrections  : 

(a)  This  is  a  man  or  a  woman's  voice. 

(b)  I  will  not  forgive  him  neither  this  year  nor  next. 

(c)  Give  every  word  and  syllable  their  proper  sound. 

9.  For  just  experience  tells,  in  every  soil, 

That  thane  who  think  must  govern  those  that  toil  ; 
And  all  that  Frctdom's  highest  aims  can  reach 
Is  but  to  lay  proportionate  loads  on  each. 

(a)  Classify  this  sentence,  giving  reasons  therefor. 

(b)  Write  out  each  subordinate  clause  and   state  clearly   its  gram- 

matical function  and  government. 

(c)  Parse  "  for,"  line  1  ;  "  that,"  "  must  govern,"  "  that,"  line  2  ;  "all," 

"  that,"  line  3  ;  "  but,"  "  to  lay,"  line  4. 


PUBLIO   SCHOOL  LEAVING. 


SPELLING  AND  ORTHOEPY. 

Time— One  hour. 

Write  the  passage  dictated  by  the  presiding  examiner :  High  School 
Reader  page  224,  "  Such  amidst  the  sacred"  down  to  "  in  that  reign." 

(This  is  not  to  be  seen  by  the  candidates.  It  is  to  be  read  to  them  three  times— the  first  time  to  en- 
able them  to  pather  the  meaning;  the  secoml  time,  to  enable  them  to  write  the  words;  the 
third  time  for  review.    Candidates  are  not  permittcil  to  re- write  thepassaae.) 

2.  Divide  the  following  words  into  syllables  and  mark  the  accent: — 
finances,  deficit,  leisurely,  illustrate,  contrary,  extraordinary,  literature, 
vehemence,  discipline,  recess. 

3.  From  each  of  the  following  primitives,  form  by  suffixes  two  deriva- 
tives and  give  in  each  case  the  force  of  the  addition : — sweet,  friend,  wed, 
life. 

4.  Write  sentences  showing  clearly  the  difference  in  meaning  between; 
—clever,  skilful ;  displease,  vex  ;  one,  single. 

5.  Write  the  ordinary  abbreviations  for  cash  on  delivery,  second,  Cap- 
tain, October,  United  States  ;  and  the  ordinary  contractions  for  Alberta, 
merchandise,  account,  junior,  received. 
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PUBLIC  SCHOOL   LEAVING. 


HISTORY. 

Time— One  and  one-half  hours. 

1.  Sketch  the  history  of  "  The  United  Empire  Loyalists/'  showing  why 
they  came  to  Canada,  the  sacrifices  they  made,  what  assistance  was  given 
them,  and  how  they  affected  the  political  history  of  Canada. 

2.  (a)  Give  the  name  of   the  present  Governor  General   of   Canada. 

State  by  whom  he  is  chosen,  his  term   of  office,  and  his  chief 
functions, 
(b)  Give  the  name  and  title  of  address  of  the  present  Prime  Minister 
of  Canada;  name  three  members  of  his  Cabinet. 

3.  Distinguish :  Customs,  Excise  ;  Free  Trade,  Protection  ;  Protective 
Tariff,  Revenue  Tariff. 

4.  (a)  Outline,  as  to  cause  and  result,  the  American  Civil  War. 

(b)  What  was  the  effect  of  this  wrar  upon  England  ? 

(c)  What  was  its  effect  upon  Canada  ? 

5.  Arrange  the  following  in  order  of  time : — 

(a)  The  introduction  of  the  penny  postage. 

(b)  The  trans-Atlantic  cable. 

(c)  The  opening  of  the  first  railway. 

(d)  The  use  of  the  electric  telegraph. 

(e)  The  use  of  ocean  steam-vessels. 

(f)  Show  the  effect  of  any  two  of  these  upon  the  trade  and  com- 

merce of  England,  giving  their  dates. 

6.  Select  from  English  History  an  individual,  whose  national  work 
corresponds  most  nearly  with  William  Lyon  Mackenzie  in  Canadian 
History,  and  justify  your  selection  by  a  comparison  of  their  lives  and 
work. 


PUBLIC  80HOOL  LEAVING 


GEOGRAPHY. 

Time—  One  and  three-quarters  hours. 

1.  Explain  why  it  is  necessary  to  correct  a  watch  while  travelling 
eastward  along  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway. 

2.  Why  is  Ontario  the  leading  manufacturing  Province  in  the  Domin- 
ion ?  Is  there  any  possibility  of  Assiniboia  becoming  a  rival  of  Ontario 
in  this  respect  ?     Give  reasons  for  your  answer. 

3.  (a)  Name  the  chief  exports  of  Newfoundland,  British  Columbia,  the 

East  Indies,  and  Cape  Colony, 
(b)  What  countries  export  linen,   silk,   cheese,    wool,  and  dates  in 
large  quantities  ? 
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4.  Describe  the  appearance,  dress,  mode  of  life,  and  custom*  of  the 
Hindoos,  Mexicans,  Turks  or  Boers. 

5.  Draw  an  outline  map  of  Africa,  marking  on  it  the  boundaries  of  the 
Torrid  Zone,  the  primary  axis  of  the  continent,  the  three  largest  rivers, 
the  chief  desert,  forest  and  grazing  regions,  the  capital  of  Egypt,  two  sea- 
port towns  and  Johannesburg. 

6.  Account  for  the  differences  in  climate,  soil,  and  products  between 
the  north-western  and  south-eastern  portions  of  Australia. 

7.  Describe  briefly  the  animal  life  of  (a)  the  selvas  (b)  the  North 
Frigid  zone,  and  account  for  differences  in  their  nature,  size,  covering, 
colour  and  habits. 


PUBLIC    SCHOOL    LEAVING. 


NATURE  STUDY  AND   AGRICULTURE. 

Time—  Two  hours. 

1.  (a)  Write  a  brief  description  of  any  two  weeds  found  growing  in 

the  Territories, 
(b)  Outline  the  most  effective  methods  followed  in  destroying  weeds. 

2.  "The  plowing  in  of  green  crops  is  one  of  the  most  effective  methods 
of  enriching  the  surface  soil."  Enumerate  some  of  the  most  important 
"  green  manures,"  and  explain  the  process  of  applying  them. 

3.  What  are  the  benefits  derived  from  the  rotation  of  crops  ? 

4.  What  is  the  origin  of  smut  ?  What  steps  should  be  taken  to  pre- 
vent its  appearance  in  a  crop  ? 

5.  Write  notes  on  the  proper  care  and  feeding  of  dairy  cows. 

6.  Name  and  describe  the  wild  flower  that  first  appears  in  spring. 

7.  Show  how  the  form  and  structure  of  (a)  the  wolf,  (b)  the  duck,  are 
adapted  to  their  modes  of  life. 


PUBLIC    SCHOOL  LEAVING. 

HYGIENE  AND  TEMPERANCE. 

Time  -  One  and  one-half  hours. 

1.  (a)  What  is  meant  by  "  perfect  ventilation  ?  " 

(b)  Describe  a  mode  of  properly  ventilating  an  ordinary  country 
school  room. 

2.  (a)  Why  is  the  use  of  Tobacco  particularly  harmful  to  the  young  ? 
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(b)  In  adults  what  organs  of  the  body  are  most  likely  to  be  affected 
by  its  use  ?     How  are  they  affected  ? 

3.  Describe  a  mode  of  reviving  a  person  apparently  drowned. 

4.  Write  hygienic  notes  on  the  care  of  the  eye,  and  the  care  of  the 
teeth. 

5.  (a)  Describe  the  functions  of  the  stomach  and  the  liver  in  the  pro- 

cess of  digestion, 
(b)  State  the  effects  of  Alcohol  on  each  of  these  organs. 

6.  Tell  how  to  disinfect  outhouses,  yards  where  kitchen  and  other 
refuse  has  been  deposited,  or  rooms  in  which  fever  patients  have  been 
confined. 


PUBLIC    SCHOOL    LB  AVI  NO. 


ARITHMETIC. 

Time—Two  hours. 

1.  The  West  bound  passenger  train  running  at  an  average  speed  of 
22^^  miles  per  hour,  including  stoppages,  leaves  Brandon  at  21.50 
o'clock,  and  arrives  at  Moose  Jaw  on  the  following  day  at  9.55  o'clock. 
If  Brandon  is  132  miles  from  Winnipeg,  find  the  distance  of  Moose  Jaw 
from  the  latter  place. 

2.  The  product  of  two  numbers  is  908*2009.  If  one  of  the  numbers  is 
1009  find  the  product  of  the  sum  and  difference  of  the  two  numbers. 

3.  A  Statute  Labour  District  has  $477  to  expend  on  roadwork  at  the 
rate  of  $4.75  per  acre  for  ploughing  and  $8.00  per  mile  for  harrowing 
and  rolling.  How  many  miles  of  roadbed  1\  rods  wide  can  be  made  for 
the  amount  ?  . 

4.  A  dealer  in  Moosomin  buys  12,000  bushels  of  oats  by  measure  at 
24c.  per  bushel.  He  sells  them  at  Revelstoke  at  $24.00  per  ton  after 
paying  40c.  per  cwt  for  freight  at  their  destination.  The  oats  originally 
weighed  40  lbs.  to  the  bushel,  but  when  weighed  at  Revelstoke  they 
were  found  to  have  lost  7£%  in  weight.  If  the  other  expenses  in  con- 
nection with  the  transaction  amounted  to  $384  find  the  dealer's  gain  or 
loss  per  cent. 

5.  A  merchant  deposited  a  certain  sum  of  money  in  a  bank  on  July 
1st.  Had  he  left  it  there  until  the  end  of  the  year  he  would  have  re- 
ceived $12  interest  but  as  he  drew  out  $200  on  Sept.  1st  he  received 
only  $10. 

(a)  What  rate  of  interest  did  the  Bank  pay  ? 

(b)  What  was  the  amount  of  the  merchant's  original  deposit? 

6.  Two  carpenters  took  the  contract  of  building  a  bridge  for  $1600.00. 
The  material  cost  $644.00  and  the  extra  labour  $130.00.     One  of  them 
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works  42  days  of  8  hours  each  and  12J  days  of  10  hours  each,  the  other 
works  30  days  of  8  hours  each  and  12|  days  of  10  hours  each.  If  they 
decide  to  divide  the  proceeds  after  paying  for  the  material  and  labour,  in 
proportion  to  the  time  each  works,  to  what  amount  will  each  be  en- 
titled ? 

7.  A  corral  53  yd*.  1  ft.  long  and  40  yds.  wide  is  surrounded  by  a 
close  board  fence  5  ft.  6  in.  high  nailed  to  two  rows  of  scantling.  The 
lumber  used  is  1|  inches  thick  and  the  scantling  are  4  in.  wide  and  2  in. 
thick. 

(a)  Find  the  value  of  the  lumber  in  the  fence  at  $18  per  M. 

(b)  Find  the  area  and  circumference  of  the  largest  circular  pen  that 

maybe  made  in  the  yard  after  providing  for  a  4  ft.  path  on 
each  side. 

(c)  Find  the  distance  diagonally  across  the  corral. 

8.  Find  the  value  of  5  yards  of  lace  if  12£  metres  cost  87 J  francs. 
1  franc  =  19.5  cents;  1  in.  =  0254  metres. 


PUBLIC    SCHOOL    LB  A  VI  NO 


ALGEBRA  AND  GEOMETRY. 

Time— Two  hours, 

1.  Point  out  resemblances  and  differences  between  Algebra  and 
Arithmetic. 

(a)  In  subject  matter. 

(b)  In  notation. 

2.  John  bought  x  marbles  at  2  cents  each,  y  balls  at  10  cents  each  ; 
and  z  tops  at  15  cents  each.  Express  the  amount  of  money  he  paid  out. 
What  information  is  necessary  to  render  this  a  purely  arithmetical 
problem  ? 

3.  Distinguish  between  co-efficient  and  exponent.  What  are  the  cor- 
responding terms  in  arithmetic?  Find  the  product  of  a2+a  +  linto 
a8  —  a+l.     Of  how  many  dimensions  is  each  term  of  this  product  ? 

4.  Find  by  multiplication  the  square  of  a  +  b.  Use  this  result  to  write 
the  square  of  3a  +  26  ;  a  +  b  +  c;  and  a  — 6. 

5.  Solve2e-[3-j4#  +  (.r-l)[    -5]=»1G. 

f>.  Find  the  value  of  a  load  of  wheat,  gross  weight  5437  lbs.,  tare  1400 
lb*,  when  8  bushels  cost  as  much  less  as  12  bushels  cost  more  than  $6. 
Give  reason  for  considering  your  solution  an  arithmetical  or  an  algebrai- 
cal solution. 

7.  Define  vertical,  horizontal,  and  parallel  lines.  Are  lines  which  are 
vertical  also  parallel  ? 
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8.  Through  a  given  point  draw  a  line  parallel  to  a  given  line  using 
only  a  com  pas,  ruler  and  pencil.  How  many  such  lines  can  be  drawn 
through  the  same  point  ?     Give  reason. 

9.  (a)  Draw  a  perpendicular  at  the  extremity  of  a  line  without  pro- 

ducing the  line.     Use  only  a  compass,  ruler,  and  pencil, 
(b)  Show  how  proposition  (a)  may  be  utilized  in  making  the  corners 
of  the  foundation  of  a  building  square. 

10.  Prove  that  the  angles  of  any  triangle  are  together  equal  to  a 
straight  angle.  Determine  in  degrees  the  angles  of  an  equilateral  tri- 
angle and  of  an  isosceles  right  triangle. 

11.  Show  how  the  height  of  a  steeple  may  be  determined  with  the  aid 
of  a  tape  line  and  protractor. 

12.  What  property  of  a  parallelogram  is  laid  down  in  the  definition  ? 
Deduce  the  following  properties  : 

(a)  The  opposite  sides  are  equal. 

(b)  The  opposite  angles  are  equal. 

(c)  The  diagonal  bisects  the  parallelogram. 

(d)  The  diagonals  bisect  each  other. 
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APPENDIX    "D" 

Statistical  Returns  for  1896. 


In  the  following  tables  the  schools  are,  for  purposes  of  greater  clear- 
ness, classified  thus  : — Public  Schools  in  which  the  majority  of  the  rate- 
payers establishing  them  were  Protestants  are  designated  (a),  (b),  (c) ;  in 
(d),  (e)  and  (f)  the  majority  were  Roman  Catholics.  Protestant  Separate 
Schools  are  designated  (g)  and  (h)  while  (i),  (j)  and  (k)  represent  Roman 
Catholic  Separate  Schools.  Schools  (a),  (b),  (d),  (e),  (g),  (i)  and  ( j)  are 
open  during  the  whole  year.  The  other  schools  are  open  but  part  of 
each  year.  In  (a),  (c),  (d),  (f),  (g),  (h),  (i)  and  (k)  but  one  teacher  is  em- 
ployed ;  in  each  of  the  other  schools  more  than  one  teacher  is  employed. 


Number  of  Schools  in  Operation  and  Number 
of  Teachers  Employed. 


Description  of 
Schools. 


(a)  Public 

(h)  Public 

(c)  Public. 

(d)  Public,  R.  C. 

(e)  Public,  R.  C. 

(f)  Public,  R.  C 

(g)  Separate,  P. 
(h)  Separate,  P. 
(i )  Separate,  P . 


(i)  Separate,  R.  C. 
(k)  Separate,  R.  C... 


I    Open  Whole 
Year  or  Part  of 
1         Year. 


.Whole. 
.Whole. 
.Part.  . 
.Whole 
.Whole. 
.Part  .. 
.Whole 
.Part.  . 
.  Whole . 
.Whole. 
.Part.  . 


Total 


3G<> 


No.  of  Schools    No.  of  Schools    Total  No.  of 

Employing     j  Employing  more     Teachers 
One  Teacher,  'than  one  Teach'r!   Employed. 
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Classification. 

Owing  to  varying  dates  of  promotions,  duplication  of  names  and 
defects  in  Returns  it  has  not  been  found  possible  to  give  with  any  degree 
•f  exactness  the  total  number  of  pupils  in  each  Standard  for  this  year. 
The*  Returns  for  the  December  quarter  are  reasonably  accurate  and  it  is 
believed  that  the  classification  shown  in  the  following  table  represents 
proportionately  that  for  the  year. 

III.       Classification  of  Pupils  in  December  Quarter. 


Description  of 
Schools. 


NUMBER   OF   PUPILS   IN   EACH   STANDARD. 


(a)  Public 709 

(b)  Public 1096 

(c)  Public... 1521 

(d)  Public,  R.C 255 

(e)  Public,  R.C 142 

(f)  Public,  R.C 

(g)  Separate,  P 

(h)  Separate, P..  . . . 
(i)  Separate,  R.C. . . 
(j)  Separate,  R.C. . . 
(k)  Separate,  R.C... 


69 
4 
19 
76 
137 
11 


Total  :  4029 


II 


III      IV 


392     501 
560  i  775 


759 

104 

90 

6 

4 

5 

23 

75 

5 


2023 


786 

62 

17 

8 


23 

52 

3 


2232 


178 

277 

173 

3 


2 

45 


686 


VI      VII    VIII 


76  !      7 
163      118 

45  !       1 

1  i 

2  I 


297 


126 


1 

38 


39 


IV. 


Cost  of  Tuition 


Description  of  Schools. 


(a)  Public 

(b)  Public 

(c)  Public 

(d)  Public,  R.C.. 

(e)  Public,  R.C  . . 

(f)  Public,  R.G.. 

(g)  Separate,  P . . 
(h)  Separate,  P . . 
(i)  Separate,  R.C. 
( j)  Separate,  R.C 
(k)  Separate,  R.C 


Amount  paid  in 
Salaries. 


42546  50 

51491  00 

58144  73 

7591  « 

2920  00 

980  40 

575  00 

150  00 

1672  50 

6400  00 

135  00 


Average 
Salary. 


$  531  83 
651  78 
256  14 
379  57 
584  00 
163  40 
575  00 
150  00 
557  5.0 
640  00 
135  00 


Cost  per 

Cost  per  Pupil 

Pupil 

in    average 

enrolled. 

attendance. 

$  15  71 

$  33  34 

12  70 

22  86 

13  17 

•      23  32 

13  56 

25  64 

9  76 

15  41 

8  67 

13  80 

27  38 

48  32 

6  25 

10  71 

14  26 

22  47 

14  74 

25  91 

5  19 

9  64 
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VII.    Summary  of  Examinations. 


YEAR. 


1888  (Feb.) 

1888  (Aug.) 

1889 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1893  (Sept.) 
1894 

1894  (Sept.) 
1895 

1895  (Sept) 
1896 

1896  (Sept.) 


Promot'n, 
III  to  IV. 


3"2 

93  a 
o 

d 


848 
433 
141 
553 
220 
572 
214 
537 
169 


103 
54 
79 
80 

203 
80 

166 
75 


Entrance 
IVtoV. 


§'a 

d 


01 

SI 

o 
d 
55 


128 
115 
389 
331 


378 


325 


394 


77 

79 

195 

109 


178 


128 


192 


TEACHERS. 


03 

°i 

d 


67 
75 
125 
129 
126 
156 
245 


214 


193 


197 


<D 

c 

z 


32 
26 
69 
51 
24 
46 
96 


23 


40 

80 


>  ~? 

•  l-H   CO 

4>  5? 

SO 
o .» 

.•to 
o 


9 
5 
19 
26 
39 
26 
46 


12 

ii 
io 


Cost. 


$667  25 
702  28 
761  26 
1594  11 
1574  45 
1025  54f 

1399  97 
1783  82 
2512  70 
2139  68 


*  No  record.  The  Council  furnished  the  papers  so  as  to  have  a 
uniform  standard  and  the  teacher3  examined  the  pupils'  answer 
papers. 

In  1893-1896  there  were  two  Promotion  Examinations,  one  in  June 
for  schools  open  during  the  whole  year,  and  one  in  September  for 
schools  open  during  a  part  of  the  year. 

t  In  1892  the  Inspectors  acted  as  sub-examiners,  hence  the  decreased 
cost. 
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VIII.    Summary  of  School  Debenture  Indebtedness. 


Debentures  authorized  during . 


1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 


$8150  00 
3200  00 
15900  00 
29850  00 
29050  00 
19025  00 
17800  00 
26975  00 
27475  ( 
44725  00 
33500  00 


$  255650  00 


Debentures  maturing  during. 


Debentures  authorized  but  not  registered. .. 


1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 
1901 
1902 
1903 
1904 
1905 
1906 
1907 
1908 
1909 
1910 
1911 
1912 
1913 
1914 
1915 
1916 


150  00 

980  00 

1280  00 

1080  00 

11205  00 

4830  00 

11455  00 

14180  00 

19955  00 

15630  00 

11130  00 

12675  00 

15050  00 

7850  00 

12900  00 

400  00 

4800  00 

19000  00 

15200  00 

6550  00 

2000  00 

11200  00 

6200  00 

32000  00 

11900  00 

6050  00 

$  255650  00 
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To  His  Honour  Amedee  Emmanuel  Forget, 

Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  North- West  Territories. 

May  it  Please  Your  Honour  : 

I  herewith  present  the  Report  of  the  Council  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion for  the  year  1898. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be, 

Your  Honour's  Obedient  Servant, 
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F.  W.  G.  HAULTAIN,  Esq., 

Chairman,  Council  of  Public  Instruction. 

Sir  — 

I  have  the  honour  to  submit  the  following  summary  of  the  work  of 
the  Council  of  Public  Instruction  for  the  year  ending  31st  December, 
1898. 

SUMMARY  OF  STATISTICS  FOR  1898. 
I.— Number  of  Schools. 

1.  Number  of  schools  in  operation 426 

Increase  for  the  year 32 

2.  Number  of  new  school  districts  proclaimed 22 

II.—  Enrollment.  * 

1.  Number  of  pupils  enrolled    1 ,6754 

Increase  for  the  year 2,178 

III.— Teachers  and  Certificates. 

1.  Number  of  teachers  employed 483 

Increase  for  the  year 26 

2.  Number  of  men  employed 232 

3.  Number  of  women  employed 251 

4.  Number  of  first-class  teachers  :  men  74  ;  women  42.     Total 116 

Increase  for  the  year  :  men  1  ;    women  9.    Total 10 

5.  Number  of  second-class  teachers  :  men  118  ;  women  153.     Total 271 

Increase  for  the  year :  men  3  ;  women  23.     Total 26 

6.  Number  of  third-class  teachers  (including"  provisional  licences):  men  40; 

women  56 96 

Decrease  for  the  year :  men  7  ;  women  3.     Total 10 

iv.— summary  of  the   educational  statistics  of  the   territories   since   1885, 

when  the  Management  of  the  Schools  was  Vested  in  a  Board 

of  Edi/cation. 


schools  in 

PUPILS 

TEACHERS 

EXPENDITURE  BY  THE    LEG- 

^ EAR. 

operation. 

ENROLLED. 

EMPLOYED. 

ISLATIVE    ASSEMBLY. 

1886 

76 

2,5T>3 

84 

$     8,908  72 

1887 

111 

3,144 

125 

36,897  47 

1888 

131 

3,453 

150 

44,547  06 

1889 

164 

4,574 

183 

56,984  63 

1890 

195 

5,398 

224 

85,002  :)5 

1891 

213 

5,652 

248 

129,042  01 

1892 

249 

6,170 

295 

121,056  94 

1893 

262 

8,214 

307 

106,578  59 

1894 

300 

10,721 

353 

113,999  85 

1895 

341 

11,972 

401 

112,182  90 

1896 

360 

12,796 

433 

126,218  21 

1897 

394 

14,576 

457 

121,457  18 

1898 

426 

16,754 

483 

133,642  79 

V.— School  Districts  in  the  North-West  Territories. 


Assiniboia. 

Erected.  In  operation. 

Public  School  Districts 277  244 

Protestant  Separate  School  Districts   2  2 

Roman  Catholic  Public  School  Districts 11  9 

Roman  Catholic  Separate  School  Districts 4  1 

294  266 

Alberta. 

Public  School  Districts 143  114 

Protestant  Separate  School  Districts 0  0 

Roman  Catholic  Public  School  Districts 15  10 

Roman  Catholic  Separate  School  Districts 5  5 

163  129 

Saskatchewan. 

Public  School  Districts 45  32 

Protestant  Separate  School  Districts 1  1 

Roman  Catholic  Public  School  Districts 18  7 

Roman  Catholic  Separate  School  Districts 2  I 

m        41 

Unorganised  School  Districts.  523  426 

Participating  in  grants  under  Order-in-Council 3 

Total.   ." 429 

Disorganised. 

Number  of  School  Disti  icts  disorganised  in  1898 10 

VI.—  Length  of  School  Year. 

Number  of  schools  open  less  than  20  days  in  the  year 2 

**                 44              between  20  and  50  davs  inclusive 4 

51     "     100             44               16 

44       101     ••     150             "               178 

"                    44       151     44     200            44               84 

44                 M                    44      200  and  whole  year 142 

Greatest  number  of  days  any  school  was  open 223 

VII.— Attendance. 

Increase. 

Total  number  of  pupils  attending  school  during  the  year 16,754  2,178 

of  boys 8,694  1,228 

of  girls   8,060  950 

44             who  attended  school  less  than  20  days  during  the  year  1,797  18 

44             who  attended  between  20  and  50  days  inclusive 3,015  44 

44             who  attended  between  51  and  1 00 days  inclusive 4,928  813 

44             who  attended  between  101  and  150  days  inclusive 3,622  411 

44             who  attended  between  151  and  200  days  inclusive 2,775  678 

44             who  attended  between  201  and  the  whole  year 617  230 

44             of  school  age  who  did  not  attend  at  all. . .' 190  69 

Total  aggregate  attendance  of  first  term 800,879 

44                 4<                  during  the  second  term 730,492 

44                 44                  for  the  year 1,537,371 

Daily  average  attendance  during  the  vear 8,826.64 

VI11.     Classification. 

Total  number  in  Standard  1.     Part  I 4,710  (Mil 

1.     Part  2 2,924  338 

II 3,193  351 

III 3,105  219 

IV 1,782  416 

V     038  124 

♦♦                    44              VI 221  23 

Carried  forward 16,573  2,132 


VIII.— Classification,  Continued. 

Increase, 

Brought  forward 16,573  2, 13*2 

Total  number  in  Standard  \r  1 1 153  45 

VIII 28  1 

Total 16,754  2,178 

IX.— Comparative  Statement  Respecting  Attendance  and  Classification. 


piblic. 


Number  of  pupils  en  register 

**        of  boys . . 

"         of  girls .    

**         who  attended  less  than  20  days   

44  who  attended  between  21  and  50  days  . .  I 
44  who  attended  between  51  and  100  days  . .  I 
44  who  attended  between  101  and  150  days. .  j 
**  who  attended  between  151  and  200  days. .  I 
**         who  attended  between  201  and  the  whole 

year    

Number  who  did  not  attend  any  school  during  the 

year v 

Aggregate  attendance  during  first  term 

44  attendance  during  second  term 

4  *  attendance  for  the  whole  year 

Daily  average  attendance  during  the  yeer 

Total  Number  in  First  Standard,  Part  I 

First  Standard,  Part  II 

44  Second  Standard 

44  Third  Standard 

44  Fourth  Standard 

44  Fifth  Standard 

44  Sixth  Standard 

44  Seventh  Standard 

44  Eighth  Standard 

44  all  Standards 


14,970 
7,812 
7,158 
1,0021 
2,7261 
4,415; 
3,307 
2,461 

459 

146 

730,716 

653,679 

1,384,395 

7,925.43 

3,950 

°  553 

2,876' 

2,893 

l,68i 

614 

219 

153 

28 

14,970 


R.  C  P. 


1,045 
.566 
479 
115 
190 
293 
181 
171 

95 

37 
47,680 
42,644 
90,324 
549.42 

469 
24 

197 

91 

38 

2 

1 

0 

0 

1,045 


R.  CS. 

739 
316 
423 
SO 
99 
220 
134 
143 

64 


28,483 
34,168 
62,651 
351.79 

291 

124 

120 

121 

60 

22 

1 

0 

0 

739 


16,754 
8,694 
8,060 
1,797 
3,015 
4,928 
3,622 
2,775 

617 

190 

806,879 

730,492 

1,547,271 

8,826.64 

4,710 

2,924 

3,193 

3,105 

1,782 

638 

221 

153 

28 

16,754 


X.     Examination  of  Teachers.     (Non-professional). 
First    Class. 


Number  examined. 
Number  passed 


Second  Class. 


Number  examined   

Number  passed 

Given  standing  on  first-class  examination . 


12 
8 


58 
32 

1 


Third  Class. 

Number  examined 101 

Number  passed 47 

Given  standing  on  second-class  examination 15 

XI.     Ni  mber  ov  Certificates  Granted  Hiring  189S. 

First  Class.     Male  16,  Female  1.     Total 17 

Second  Class.  -  Male  22,  Female  26.     Total 48 

Third  Class.     Male  1 1,  Female  32.     Total 43 

Interim  Certificates,  to  those  qualified  from  other   Provinces 130 

Proz'isionai  Certificates*  including  temporary  licences  to  substitutes  for  teachers   who 

were  ill,  or  who  were  attending  Normal  School 24 


Total 


268 


XII.    Normal    School. 

Number  attending'  First  Class  Session 23 

**  Second  Class  Session &i 

M  Third  Class  Session 28 

Total 86 

XIII.— Teachers'  Institutes. 

Number  of  teachers  in  attendance  at  Moose  Jaw 15 

M  M  "  Wolseley 35 

44  *•  M  Cal^arv 24 

•'  "  4t  Edmonton   53 

14  •«  ««  Red  Deer 18 

•»  *4  '*  Retina 26 

•*  M  *'  Saltcoats 25 

"  **  *  *  Moosomin 45 

'■  "  "  Prince  Albert 28 


Total 269 

XIV.— Debentures  Issued  and  Registered. 

Total  amount  borrowed  on  debentures  during  1898   $23,985  00 

Total  amount  for  which  debentures  were  registered •. 20,535  00 

Total  amount  maturing  during  1898 10,998  80 

XV.— Department  of  Public   Instruction. 

Orders  in  Council  recommending  power  to  borrow  money 40 

Resolutions  of  Council  altering  limits  of  school  districts 17 

Orders  in  Council  erecting  new  school  districts 22 

Orders  in  Council  disorganising  school  districts   10 

Orders  of  Chairman  of  Council  appointing  Commissioners 9 

Orders  of  Chairman  altering  name  of  school  district 1 

SCHOOLS. 

During  the  year  1898  there  were  426  organised  school  districts  in 
operation.  The  number  of  children  of  all  ages  on  their  respective  regis- 
ters was  16,734  with  a  daily  attendance  of  8,826.64.  The  average  period 
all  schools  were  open  during  the  year  was  150  days.  The  average  cost 
of  educating  each  child  was  $18.45  per  annum. 

IUJILDINCS. 

Twenty-eight  new  school  buildings  have  been  built  at  a  total  cost  of 
SI  9,964.60,  which  was  in  most  cases  raised  by  debentures  although  a  few 
buildings  were  erected  by  voluntary  contributions  of  money  and  labour. 
The  grounds  around  several  buildings  have  been  enclosed,  wells  have 
been  dug,  stables  and  sheds  added  and  extensive  alterations  and  improve- 
ments made.  The  aggregate  cost  of  buildings  and  improvements  during 
the  year  amounted  to  $29,740.00.  New  furniture  has  been  added  at  a 
cost  of  $5,988.32.  The  sum  of  $3,522.60  has  been  spent  on  school  appar- 
atus including  libraries. 

ASSESSMENT   AN1>    REVENUE. 

Tabulated  statements  have  been  prepared  showing  the  amount  due  by 
nnd  to  each  district,  the  amount  of  assessable  property,  the  rate  of  school 
U\  per  dollar  (and  where  the  single-tax  system  was  employed  the  rate 
per  acre),  the  rate  of  tax  per  dollar  to  pay  debenture  indebtedness  and 


the  estimated  value  of  school  property  as  well  as  the  actual  cost.  I  re- 
gret to  say,  however,  that  although  a  large  amount  of  time  has  been  ex- 
pended on  these  statistics  most  of  the  returns  were  so  inaccurate  that  the 
result  is  at  present  quite  unreliable  and  as  nearly  every  district  has  to 
be  written  to  for  more  exact  particulars  this  information  must  be  held 
over  till  a  later  date. 

DISTRICT  EXPENDITURE. 

The  principal  expenditure,  other  than  the  districts*  proportion  of  their 
teachers'  salaries,  and  maintenance  and  equipment  of  buildings,  has  been 
the  payment  of  debenture  indebtedness,  insurance,  fuel  and  caretaking, 
salaries  of  secretaries  and  collectors  and  the  treasurers'  commissions.  The 
salaries  of  the  district  officials  vary  considerably  and  it  might  be  well  if 
some  uniform  scale  were  to  be  laid  down. 

DISORGANISATION    OF   DISTRICTS. 

Ten  school  districts  which,  by  reason  of  the  settlers  having  removed 
to  other  parts  of  the  Territories,  had  failed  for  years  to  be  in  operation, 
have  been  disorganised.  The  assets  have,  as  far  as  possible,  been  realised 
and  paid  over  to  the  creditors  of  the  various  districts.  A  liberal  offer 
was  made  to  those  holding  unpaid  coupons  against  any  of  these  districts 
for  the  relinquishment  of  their  debenture  claims  but  it  was  not  generally 
accepted. 

NEW    DISTRICTS. 

Twenty-two  new  districts  were  proclaimed  during  the  year  and  several 
others  had  petitioned  for  erection  but  had  not  completed  the  presented 
proceedings  at  the  close  of  the  year.  Seven  districts  that  had  not  been 
in  operation  for  a  considerable  time  (in  some  instances  had  not  opened  at 
all)  engaged  teachers  and  started  their  schools. 

SCHOOL     RETURNS. 

I  would  respectfully  suggest  that  some  method  be  considered  for  en- 
forcing, if  possible,  the  punctual  forwarding  of  term  returns,  treasurers* 
bonds,  annual  financial  statements,  classification  of  pupils  and  other  in- 
formation demanded  by  The  School  Ordinance  and  without  which  it  is 
impossible  to  pay  the  grants  or  tabulate  required  statistical  information. 
Although  every  effort  has  been  made  in  the  office  to  obtain  these  returns, 
in  some  instances  ten  weeks  have  elapsed  before  the  treasurers  would 
take  notice  of  the  applications  sent  them. 

GENERAL    REMARKS. 

I  am  happy  to  l>e  able  to  report  that  fewer  schools  ha*e  been  closed 
temporarily  during  the  year  by  reason  of  epidemic  sickness. 

In  two  instances  where  the  trustees  declined  to  carry  out  the  instruc- 
tions of  the  department  they  were  superseded  by  a  commissioner  until 
the  required  action  was  carried  out.  In  a  few  instances  where  all  the 
settlers  were  unable  to  speak  English,  commissioners  have  been  appoint- 
ed to  conduct  the  affairs  of  the  district. 
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It  has  been  found  necessary  in  several  instances  to  alter  the  boundaries 
of  existing  districts  in  order  to  take  in  land  newly  settled  by  persons 
desiring  the  means  of  educating  their  children.  A  few  school  sites  have 
been  changed  to  meet  the  requirements  of  increased  population. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be, 
Sir, 
Your  obedient  servant, 

E.  J.  WRIGHT, 

Secretary. 


•Report  of  tbe  Superintendent  of  Education, 

F.  W.  G.  HAULTAIN,  Esq., 

Chairman,  Council  of  Public  Instruction. 

Sik  : — I  have  the  honour  to  submit  the  following  report  for  the  year 
ending  December  31,  1898. 

The  increase  in  the  number  of  schools,  pupils,  higher  grade  teachers, 
the  larger  attendance  in  the  higher  standards  and  the  improvements  in 
buildings  and  grounds,  as  shown  in  the  report  of  the  secretary,  are  evi- 
dences of  continued  and  improved  educational  progress  commensurate  in 
most  respects  with  our  growth  and  increase  in  population. 

One  of  our  most  serious  and  pressing  educational  problems  arises  from 
the  settlement  among  us  of  so  many  foreign  nationalities  in  the  block  or 
"  colony  "  system.  There  are  colonies  of  Swedes,  Finns,  Bohemians,  Hun- 
garians, Jews,  Austrians,  Germans,  Russians,  Icelanders,  Mennonites, 
Galicians  and  Doukhobors. 

In  addition  to  the  foreign  colonies  there  are  also  exclusively  French 
speaking  districts  in  Saskatchewan  that,  for  a  variety  of  reasons,  have 
not  been  able  to  keep  their  schools  in  operation.  In  the  interests  of  the 
children  as  well  as  of  the  country  at  large  every  means  should  be  taken 
to  encourage  the  opening  and  maintenance  of  schools  among  these  non- 
English  speaking  communities. 

It  would  be  criminal  to  shut  our  eyes  to  the  fact  that  this  rapid  in- 
crease of  a  foreign  and  relatively  ignorant  population  is  at  once  a 
challenge  and  invitation  to  our  institutions.  These  *' colonies" 
will  add  to  our  numbers,  to  our  wealth  in  grain  and  cattle, 
to  our  material  progress,  but  it  will  not  be  reasonable  to  expect  them  for 
many  years  to  add  much  to  that  other  wealth  which  is  a  nation's  truest 
wealth — educated  men  with  refined  tastes,  sound  moral  perceptions,  a 
keen  sense  of  civic  responsibility  and  duty,  and  an  adequate  conception 
of  the  purposes  of  life.  It  is  this  latter  wealth  which  determines  the 
ranking  of  nations  in  the  scale  of  civilization.  It  is  a  sordid  ideal  that 
makes  what  a  man  has  of  greater  value  than  what  he  is.  It  is  not  the 
quantity  but  the  quality  of  its  manhood  that  determines  the  status  of  a 
nation. 

To  assimilate  these  different  races,  to  secure  the  co-operation  of  these 
alien  forces,  are  problems  demanding  for  their  solution,  patience,  tact  and 
tolerant  but  firm  legislation.  Modes  of  life,  customs,  political  forms, 
thoughts  and  ideals  differing  from  ours  have  made  these  peoples  what 
they  are  and  have  dowered  them  with  an  inaptitude  for  our  political 
forms  and  a  disregard  of  our  social  customs  that  tend  to  keep  them  apart 
from  us.  The  older  people  will  not  give  up  the  forms  to  which  they  have 
been  accustomed,  and  the  younger  people  cannot  soon  acquire  ours,  ex- 
cept perhaps  where,  at  the  edge  of  the  "colony,"  they  come  into  frequent 
contact  with  us.  The  block  or  colony  system  retards  assimilation.  Mr. 
Green  way,  the  Premier  of  Manitoba,  speaking  of  the  Mennonite  colony 
there,  said  :  "  Many  of  the  latter  though  they  have  been  here  for  twen- 
ty-tive  years  do  not  know  English  and  are  not  assimilated." 

Only  through  our  schools  getting  an  early  hold  of  the  children  of  these 
settlers  can  we  hope  to  train  them  to  live  according  to  our  social  system, 
and   to  understand  and  appreciate  the  institutions  of  the  country  which 
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they  are  to  form  an  integral  part  of.  If  in  these  respects  we  place  these 
peoples  two  generations  hence  where  their  Anglo-Saxon  neighbours  now 
are  we  shall  have  done  well.  In  the  meantime  the  need  for  action  is 
pressing.  To  delay  undertaking  the  education  of  these  children  is  but 
to  increase  the  difficulty  of  assimilation ;  to  undertake  it  at  once  demands 
large  expenditures  and  skilled  teachers  with  something  of  the  missionary 
spirit  actuating  them. 

A  number  of  the  smaller,  older  colonies  have  schools  in  operation. 
The  Galicians  near  York  ton  and  the  Mennonites  and  Galicians  near 
Rosthern  are  preparing  to  organise  school  districts.  The  seven  thousand 
Doukhobors  who  are  settling  in  north-eastern  Assiniboia  will  requhe 
from  forty  to  fifty  new  districts  to  supply  their  educational  needs.  If 
those  French  districts  in  Saskatchewan  that  have  not  succeeded  in  keep- 
ing their  schools  in  operation  are  encouraged,  as  in  the  interests  of  their 
children  they  should  be,  to  re-open  them  it  is  safe  to  say  that  $16,000.00 
will  hardly  pay  the  grants  earned  next  year  by  the  schools  referred  to 
in  this  paragraph. 

So  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  learn  none  of  the  foreign  communities 
have  among  them  persons  with  a  knowledge  of  English  and  a  general 
education  sufficient  for  teaching  purposes.  It  is  to  their  advantage  as 
well  as  to  ours  to  have  their  children  taught  by  those  who,  while  having 
a  sympathy  for  their  customs,  shall  be  Canadian  in  spirit,  thought  and 
language.  If  these  children  are  to  grow  up  as  Canadian  citizens  they 
must  be  led  to  adopt  our  viewpoint  and  speak  our  speech.  This  does  not 
imply  that  they  shall  cease  to  have  a  love  for  their  mother  land  or  mother 
tongue  but  that  they  shall  be  fitly  prepared  for  the  life  they  are  to  live 
in  the  land  of  their  adoption.  A  common  school  and  a  common  tongue 
are  essential  if  we  are  to  have  a  homogeneous  citizenship.  Strange  as  it 
may  seem  to  some,  it  is  nevertheless  a  fact  that  the  most  effective  work 
in  such  schools  has  been  done  by  Canadian  teachers  practically  un- 
acquainted with  the  language  of  the  colony.  The  advantage  of  a  know- 
ledge of  the  language  is  more  evident  in  the  teacher's  influence  with  the 
parents  than  in  his  work  in  the  school-room.  But  it  is  difficult  to  get 
Canadian  teachers  to  live  in  these  recently  formed  colonies.  The  differ- 
ence in  modes  of  life  and  the  lack  of  congenial  society  and  comfortable 
l>oarding  houses  deter  most  of  them.  It  has  been  suggested  that  for  a 
time  an  addition  to  the  salaries  of  such  teachers,  by  way  of  "  bonus/' 
would  tend  to  increase  their  numbers. 

ATTENDANCE. 

The  total  number  of  school  days  in  each  year  for  which  grants  may 
become  payable  is  210,  and  most  yearly  schools  are  open  for  that  period. 
The  summer  or  short  term  schools  are  open  for  periods  ranging  from  six 
to  nine  months  The  average  length  of  the  last  school  year  for  all  schools 
was  159  days  ;  according  to  the  latest  report  of  the  United  States  Com- 
missioner of  Education  it  was  140  days  for  the  entire  United  States.  Our 
average  attendance  is  52  per  cent,  of  our  enrolment ;  in  Manitoba  and 
Ontario  it  is  5(5  per  cent  This  is  not  satisfactory.  An  examination  of 
the  table  on  page  6  shows  that  far  too  many  pupils  fail  to  take  proper 
advantage  of  the  schools  provided  for  them.  Rather  less  than  36  per 
cent,  of  our  pupils  have  been  under  instruction  for  over  100  days  in  the 
year. 

It  is  worth  considering  whether  the  present  fixed  grant  should  not  be 
reduced  and  the  variable  grant  on  attendance  increased   to  such  an  e^- 
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tent  as  to  induce  trustees,  ratepayers  and  teachers,  from  the  monetary  if 
no  higher  reason,  to  make  much  greater  efforts  than  many  of  them  now 
do  to  secure  an  improved  attendance.  The  energy  that  can  be  put  forth 
in  this  respect  is  shown  when  the  attendance  in  small  schools  comes  near 
the  minimum  for  which  grants  are  payable.  The  activity  displayed  then, 
if  kept  up  during  the  year,  would  produce  a  great  gain  in  attendance  aud 
a  consequent  improvement  in  the  usefulness  of  the  school  through  the 
amount  and  character  of  the  instruction  thus  rendered  possible. 

When  the  Assembly  provides  a  large  fixed  grant  and  a  liberal  variable 
grant,  and  the  people  a  local  tax  to  supply  schools,  it  would  seem  wise  to 
take  a  further  step  and  see  that  such  advantage  was  taken  of  this  pro- 
vision as  would  accomplish  the  end  in  view.  The  power  that  creates  the 
necessary  institution  and  furnishes  the  needed  funds  should  wield  the 
required  coercive  authority.  If,  when  the  schools  are  opened  and  their 
cost  provided  for,  many  of  the  children  attend  hut  half  time,  there  is  not 
only  a  waste  of  money  and  teaching  power,  but  there  is  a  loss  of  intelli- 
gence that  will  count  against  the  welfare  of  the  individual  and  the  civic 
and  industrial  future  01  the  nation. 

I  doubt  whether  this  relation  of  intelligence  to  earning  power  is 
sufficiently  appreciated  by  us  and  whether  we  truly  realise  that  educa- 
tion is  one  of  the  best  forms  of  national  investment. 

The  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education  found  some  years  ago 
that  each  child  in  Massachusetts  received  on  an  average  seven  years  of 
schooling  while  each  child  in  the  United  States  as  a  whole  received  but 
four  and  three-tenths  years.  The  ratio  was  70  to  43.  He  also  found 
that  for  the  same  year  the  wealth  producing  power  of  each  man,  woman 
and  child  in  Massachusetts  was  73  cents  a  day  while  for  the  country  as  a 
whole  it  was  only  40  cents — an  excess  of  33  cents  a  day. 

Horace  O.  Wadlin,  chief  of  the  Massachusetts  Labour  Bureau  of 
Statistics  gives,  from  the  latest  obtainable  figures,  the  average  per 
capita  production  a  day  for  the  United  States  as  37  cents,  but  for  Massa- 
chusetts 66  cents.     The  ratio  is  66  to  37  or  an  excess  of  29  cents  a  day. 

Dr.  Hill,  secretary  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Board  of  Education, 
commenting  on  those  facts  says  :  "  The  lengths  of  schooling  for  Massa- 
chusetts and  for  the  country  at  large  have  slightly  increased  since  Dr. 
Harris's  statement,  but  their  ratio  has  not  materially  changed.  Whether 
we  take  Dr.  Harris's  earlier  showing  or  Mr.  Wadlin's  later,  the  larger 
wealth-producing  power  accompanies  the  longer  schooling,  and  the  ex- 
cess of  the  one  follows  very  closely  the  excess  of  the  other.  Now  this 
cannot  all  be  a  mere  happening.  If  it  is  true  that  intelligence  produces 
more  than  ignorance,  then  excess  in  wealth -producing  power  must  hold 
.some  relation  to  excess  in  knowing  and  doimj  power.  Consider  for  a 
moment  whit  is  involved  in  the  showing  that  each  person  in  Massa- 
chusetts has  a  daily  wealth-producing  power  29  cents  iu  excess  of  the 
average  for  the  nation  at  large.  It  means  that  tor  each  person  the 
average  annual  excess  is  $88.74.  It  moans  that  the  productive  energy 
of  Massachusetts  yields  nearly  200  million  dollars  a  year  more  than  it 
would  yield  if  the  per  capita  productive  capacity  of  the  State  were  no 
greater  than  the  average  throughout  the  country.  This  is  twenty  times 
the  annual  running  expenses  of  the  public  schools." 

To  increase  the  average  length  of  our  school  year  and  the  average 
attendance  of  our  pupils  and  therefore  their  average  intelligence  is  to 
increase  the  industrial  and  political  power  of  the  next  generation.  The 
discovery  of  some  influence  potent  enough  to  bring  about  this  increase  is 
a  present  need. 
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The  small  number  of  children  in  attendance  at  many  of  our  schools 
and  the  consequent  increased  cost  of  their  education  continues  to  engage 
attention.  There  are  schools  within  a  few  miles  of  Regina,  Qu'Appelle, 
Indian  Head,  Wolseley  and  such  towns  with  an  average  attendance  of 
less  than  ten  children  and  a  school  year  of  but  seven  months.  If  these 
children  were  conveyed  to  the  town  schools,  they  would  have  a  full  year's 
schooling  and  the  cost  thereof  including  their  daily  transj>ortation  would 
not  be  greater  than  it  now  is.  Their  attendance  would  be  more  regular 
and,  generally,  they  would  have  the  benefit  of  better  buildings,  better 
classification  and  better  teaching.  The  consolidation  of  weak  schools  in 
outlying  districts  might  follow  later  where  physical  conditions  are  favour- 
able.    There  will  always  be  areas  where  it  will  not  be  feasible. 

In  1897  provision  was  made  for  this  union  of  schools  and  conveyance 
of  children  by  the  following  section  of  The  School  Ordinance  : 

215.  Upon  a  petition  signed  by  at  least  four-fifths  of  such  resident 
ratepayers  of  any  school  district  as  are  the  parents  or  guardians  of 
children  between  the  ages  of  five  years  and  sixteen  years  inclusive  (the 
facts  set  forth  in  such  petition  and  the  signatures  thereto  being  verified 
by  statutory  declaration)  the  Lieutenant  Governor  in  Council  may  em- 
power the  trustees  of  such  district  to  enter  into  an  agreement  for  the 
education  of  the  children  of  such  district  for  a  term  of  not  less  than  three 
years  with  the  trustees  of  any  other  school  district  upon  such  terms  as 
may  be  mutually  agreed  upon  : 

Provided  that  in  all  cases  where  such  an  agreement  is  in  force  grants 
shall  l>e  paid  in  respect  of  children  attending  the  school  maintained  in 
another  school  district  than  the  one  in  which  they  reside  as  though  the 
parents  or  guardians  of  such  children  were  resident  ratepayers  of  the 
school  district  in  which  their  children  are  being  taught : 

Provided  further  that  the  school  districts  acting  under  such  an  agree- 
ment shall  have  full  power  and  authority  to  make  the  necessary  levy  and 
assessment  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  terms  of  the  agreement 
and  for  providing  for  the  conveyance  of  the  children  to  and  from  school 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  sections  150  and  151  of  this  Ordinance  : 

Provided  that  the  Lieutenant  Governor  in  Council  may  terminate  any 
such  agreement  upon  such  terms  as  to  him  may  seem  fit. 

The  experience  of  other  countries,  with  respect  to  consolidation,  may 
be  of  interest.  In  Massachusetts  where  this  system  has  been  tried  for 
year*  till  it  has  passed  beyond  the  experimental  stage  and  has  become 
recognized  and  advocated  as  a  satisfactory  scheme  the  secretary  of  the 
State  Board  of  Education,  Dr.  Hill,  remarks  : 

"  The  law  authorising  towns  (townships)  to  pay  for  the  transportation 
of  pupils  was  enacted  in  1809.  The  object  of  the  law  wa-s  to  favour  the 
establishment  of  better  equipped,  better  supported,  and  better  taught 
schools,  without,  however,  increasing  necessarily  their  cost.  This  could 
be  done  by  the  consolidation  of  scattered  and  feeble  schools,  the  mainten- 
ance of  fewer  but  better  buildings,  and  the  hiring  of  a  smaller  number  of 
higher-grade  teachers.  But  the  difficulty  to  be  overcome  was  the  dis- 
position of  children  remote  from  the  central  schools.  This  was  met  by 
the  transportation  law.  The  growth  of  the  transportation  expendi- 
ture is  largely  the  measure  of  the  extent  to  which  consolidation  is  car- 
ried. The  expenditure  for  1894-95  was  S70.G0.S.29,  an  advance  of 
$12,990.61  from  the  expenditure  of  the  preceding  year;  for  1895-96  it 
was  891,136, 
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"While  vexatious  questions  not  unfrequently  arise  about  the  necessity, 
the  kind,  the  extent,  the  distance,  and  the  cost  of  transportation,  the  gen- 
eral policy  of  transportation  as  a  factor  in  the  solution  of  the  question  as 
to  what  can  be  done  for  small  ungraded  schools  in  sparsely  settled  re- 
ckons of  the  State  is  proving  to  be  very  helpful." 

This  movement  has  reached  every  one  of  the  New  England  States, 
New  York,  New  Jersey,  Iowa,  Nebraska,  Pennsylvania,  Wisconsin,  Ohio 
and  Dakota.  The  (Committee  of  the  N.  E.  A.  in  its  Report  on  Rural 
Schools  says :  "  Longer  school  terms,  better  teachers,  better  grading, 
better  instruction,  more  interest  in  the  pupils,  greater  physical  comfort 
on  the  part  of  the  children,  better  supervision — these  are  the  claims  that 
are  made  for  the  new  departure.  Other  things  being  equal,  the  new 
way  is  never  more  expensive  than  the  old  one,  and  often  it  is  less  expen- 
sive. Occasionally  an  unsuccessful  experiment  is  reported  but  the  great 
stream  of  testimony  runs  strongly  the  other  way." 

The  Commissioner  of  Education  for  the  United  States  in  his  report 
for  1894-95  says  :  "  The  district  system  of  management  of  school  affairs 
which  was  evolved  in  the  laudable  attempt  to  plant  a  school  within  the 
reach  of  every  child,  encouraged  the  establishment  in  thinly  populated 
localities  of  numbers  of  small  and  weak  schools,  often  having  an  average 
attendance  of  less  than  ten,  sometimes  of  less  than  five  pupils.  This 
undue  multiplication  of  small  schools,  resulting  in  a  dilution  of  the 
school  resources,  has  long  been  recognized  as  economically  wasteful ;  that 
snch  schools  are  in  addition  pedagogically  inefficient  has  l>een  brought 
into  prominence  of  late  years  through  the  contrast  afforded  by  the 
modern  graded  school  with  its  improved  organisation,  equipment,  course 
of  study,  methods  of  instruction,  and  management  and  especially  its 
well-trained  and  well-paid  teachers.  As  the  defects  of  the  small  district 
schools  have  become  more  apparent  the  tendency  toward  consolidating 
them  into  a  system  of  strong,  centrally  located,  graded  schools  has  be- 
come more  pronounced.  The  expedient  of  transporting  at  the  public 
expense  pupils  who  maj-  live  too  far  to  walk  has  been  resorted  to  on  a 
considerable  scale  in  Massachusetts  and  in  a  lesser  degree  elsewhere,  and 
has  been  in  general  found  to  work  satisfactorily." 

In  the  report  for  1897-98  of  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  of 
Victoria,  Australia,  there  is  the  following  passage : 

"  Under  the  system  of  conveyance  253  schools  have  been  closed  up  to 
the  30th  of  June  last.  There  are  besides  several  instances  where,  instead 
of  establishing  new  schools,  the  educational  requirements  have  been  met 
hy  conveyance.  In  the  case  of  closed  schools,  the  saving,  after  allowing 
for  those  schools  which  would  of  necessity  have  been  closed  in  conse- 
quence of  paucity  of  attendance,  alter  deducting  the  cost  of  conveyance. 
amountvS  to  about  XI 4,800  per  annum.  The  attendance  of  the  children 
whom  this  system  provides  for  continues  to  be  characterised  by  remark- 
able regularity,  and  the  system  has  become  so  popular  that  applications 
arc  being  constantly  received  to  be  brought  under  its  provisions." 

Speaking  of  amalgamation  of  schools  in  centres  of  population  the  re- 
pert  says  :  "  Under  this  scheme,  up  to  30th  June,  1898,  no  fewer  than 
81  schools  have  been  made  adjuncts  of  more  central  and  more  important 
schools  in  the  neighbourhood.  From  1st  July,  1897  to  30th  June,  1898, 
the  number  of  adjuncts  has  been  increased  by  5.  The  actual  saving  rea- 
lised in  connection  with  the  schools  that  have  thus  been  dealt  with 
amounts  to  £37,000  for  the  year  ended  30th  June,  1898." 

In  Kingsville,  Ohio,  it  has  been  found  that  consolidation  of  districts 
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and  transportation  of  pupils  to  the  centre  has  reduced  the  expense  of 
schooling  these  pupils  from  an  average  of  $22.75  to  $12.25  a  >ear. 

The  principal  of  the  schools  in  Madison,  Lake  County,  Ohio,  gives  the 
following  details  of  consolidation  there  :  "  Fifty  pupils  from  three  ad- 
joining subdistricts  are  conveyed  in  covered  vehicles  or  barges,  at  a  to- 
tal expense  of  $392  for  the  school  year  of  nine  months,  three  teams  being 
required.  All  of  the  children  are  carried  directly  from  their  homes  ;  none 
are  compelled  to  walk  any  distance.  The  job  of  carrying  these  pupils 
is  let  under  a  written  contract,  each  contractor  giving  a  bond  of  $100  for 
the  faithful  performance  of  his  part  of  the  contract.  The  following  are 
some  of  the  provisions  of  the  contract : — The  contractor  to  furnish  a  cov- 
ered conveyance  which  can  be  closed  at  the  sides  and  ends  as  the  weath- 
er requires,  seats  to  extend  lengthwise  of  the  vehicle,  with  steps  and  a 
door  at  the  rear  end.  There  must  be  seating  capacity  sufficient  to  ac- 
commodate all  of  the  pupils  in  the  subdistrict  without  crowding.  The 
contractor  to  furnish  a  good  team,  and  robes  sufficient  to  keep  the  child- 
ren comfortable,  and  in  very  cold  weather  to  heat  the  inside  of  the  con- 
veyance with  soapstones  or  an  oil  stove.  The  team  to  be  driven  by  the 
contractor  or  some  trustworthy  person  of  adult  age  who  shall  have  con- 
trol of  the  children,  and  be  responsible  for  their  conduct  while  they  are 
in  the  conveyance,  no  profane,  or  indecent  language,  quarrelling  or  im- 
proper conduct  to  be  allowed  therein.  The  conveyance  to  arrive  at  the 
school  house  not  earlier  than  8:30,  nor  later  than  8:55  a.m.,  and  to  leave 
at  4:05  p.m. 

"  The  following  are  some  of  the  good  results  which  I  can  already  see  in 
the  plan  : — The  pupils  enjoy  the  advantages  of  that  interest,  enthusiasm 
and  confidence  which  numbers  always  bring ;  pupils  can  be  better  classi- 
fied and  graded ;  tardiness  and  irregular  attendance  are  reduced  to  the 
minimum  ;  no  quarrelling,  improper  conduct  or  improper  language  so 
common  among  children  on  their  way  to  and  from  school ;  no  wet  feet 
or  wet  clothing,  nor  colds  resulting  therefrom." 

INSPECTION. 

The  increase  in  the  number  of  schools  and  pupils  and  the  distances  to 
be  travelled  have  made  it  impossible  for  the  inspectors  to  visit  all  schools 
twice  during  the  year.  Mr.  Calder  has  been  at  work  in  Northern 
Alberta  ;  Mr.  Hewgill  in  Southern  Alberta  and  Western  Assiniboia  ;  Mr. 
Rothwell  in  Central  Assiniboia ;  Mr.  Flett  in  Eastern  Assiniboia,  and 
Mr.  Perrett  in  Saskatchewan  and  Southern  Assiniboia. 

Through  joint  inspections  and  periodical  conferences  we  have  en- 
deavoured to  arrive  at  methods  that  secure  substantial  uniformity  of 
judgment  and  practice.  An  inspection  implies  observation  and  examina- 
tion, with  a  view  of  determing  how  far  the  school  meets  the  needs  of  the 
pupils  and  the  requirements  of  the  State. 

The  inspector  observes  the  children  entering  and  leaving  the  school 
room,  coming  to  and  retiring  from  class,  and  notes  promptness  of  move- 
ments, economy  of  time,  simplicity  of  class  tactics,  and  positions  of  desks. 
He  observes  the  teachers  tone  of  voice,  manner,  watchfulness,  decision, 
courtesy,  consideration  for  the  weaker  and  slower  children,  sympathy 
and  power  to  inspire.  He  observes  whether  the  children  are  punctual, 
polite,  cheerful,  interested,  orderly  and  systematic.  He  observes  the 
neatness,  cleanliness  and  orderly  arrangement  of  the  school  room,  its 
furniture  and  decoration  and  the  provisions  made  for  heating,  lighting 
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and  ventilation,  and  notes  the  conditions  of  the  school  grounds.  He 
observes  the  teacher's  conduct  of  a  recitation,  definiteness  of  aim,  selec- 
tion of  facts,  clearness  of  presentation,  character  of  drill  and  notes  the 
habits  of  work  of  the  pupils  in  seats  during  this  period.  He  examines 
the  time-table  to  learn  what  subjects  are  taught  and  how  the  children 
are  employed  ;  he  expects  to  find  an  analysis  of  it  showing  the  amount 
of  time  devoted  to  class  work  and  seat  work  respectively  in  each  subject. 
He  examines  the  children  in  several  subjects  to  discover  what  knowledge 
they  possess,  what  power  to  master  new  work  they  have  acquired  and 
what  ability  they  have  to  give  correct  expression  to  their  thoughts.  He 
does  not  test  all  work  at  each  visit,  it  being  assumed  that  if  a  subject  is 
well  taught  in  one  class  it  will  probably  be  well  taught  in  the  remaining 
classes.  He  examines  the  registers  to  see  that  they  are  kept  correctly 
and  to  learn  something  of  the  pupils'  regularity  of  attendance,  and 
length  of  time  in  their  several  standards.  He  examines  the  pupils'  text 
books  to  see  that  they  are  clean  and  free  from  markings. 

At  the  close  of  his  inspection  he  has  a  brief  conference  with  the 
teacher  at  which  he  praises  excellent  work,  approves  good  work  and 
suggests  remedies  for  inefficient  work.  He  encourages  the  teacher  to 
continue  to  be  a  student  and  recommends  books  and  journals  that  will 
add  to  his  general  culture  and  professional  knowledge.  He  leaves  the 
teacher  with  a  feeling  that  an  inspector,  while  a  skilled  critic,  is  a  sym- 
pathetic friend  who  helps  and  inspires,  yet  respects  individuality  and 
independence. 

He  makes  written  reports  of  his  inspection  to  the  trustees  and  the 
Council  of  Public  Instruction  in  which  he  expresses  brief  judgments 
upon  the  general  character  of  the  school,  makes  particular  comments 
upon  any  special  excellences  or  defects,  and  suggests  needed  improve- 
ments. Where  opportunity  permits  he  has  personal  conferences  with 
the  trustees. 

He  examines  treasurers'  books,  aids  in  the  settlement  of  district  dis- 
putes, encourages  the  formation  of  new  districts,  meets  with  his  teachers 
once  a  year  in  convention,  and  assists  in  the  preparation  of  examination 
papers  and  the  training  of  third  class  teachers. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  state  that  teachers  and  trustees  are  showing  an 
increasing  appreciation  of  the  work  of  our  inspectors  and  that  there  is, 
in  so  many  instances,  an  easily  discernible  relation  between  their  frank 
reports  and  marked  improvements  in  the  quality  of  the  teaching  and  the 
condition  of  the  school  houses  and  grounds. 

NATURE    STUDY. 

Nature  study  is  steadily  gaining  in  the  estimation  of  teachers,  the  ap- 
preciation of  parents  and  the  interest  of  children.  In  most  schools  the 
nature  of  soils  and  the  growth  of  plants  and  flowers  are  studied  objec- 
tively. Plants  are  grown  in  bottles,  pots  and  boxes  ;  in  water,  sand,  ste- 
rile and  fertile  soil.  The  effects  on  growth  of  light,  air,  moisture  and 
warmth  are  demonstrate* l.  The  lessons  thus  learned  in  school  are  en- 
forced by  observations  of  the  growth  of  plants,  trees  and  vegetables  out- 
side the  school  and  the  homes.  Common  animals  and  birds  are  observed 
and  their  uses,  food  habits,  and  adaptation  of  form  and  structure  to  modes 
of  life  studied.  These  nature  lessons  form  the  basis  of  many  reading  and 
drawing  exercises  ami  have  additional  light  thrown  on  them  by  the  study 
of  those  kindred  selections  from  literature  which  help  pupils  to  see  and 
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appreciate  the  finer  things  in  Nature.  Continued  progress  in  this  study 
must  come  through  broader  conceptions  of  its  aims. 

There  is  a  knowledge  of  Nature  which  contributes  to  the  earning  of  a 
living  ;  this  is  a  practical  view  of  it.  This  knowledge  may  be  taught  in 
such  a  way  as  to  give  a  training  in  observation,  and  in  scientific  method; 
this  is  the  disciplinary  view.  There  is  a  knowledge  of  Nature  which 
leads  the  pupil  to  see  the  beautiful  in  it,  to  enjoy  it  and  so  add  to  his 
happiness  :  this  is  the  aesthetic  view.  There  is  a  knowledge  of  Nature 
which,  through  the  life  history  of  plant  and  animal,  throws  light  upon 
the  pupil's  own  life,  gives  him  an  insight  into  all  life  in  its  unity,  and 
leads  him  to  look  up  reverently  to  the  Author  of  all  life — through  Nature 
up  to  Nature's  God — the  thought  that  makes  life  worth  living;  this  is 
the  spiritual  view.  The  bud  that  expands  into  a  flower  and  develops  in- 
to a  fruit  that  nourishes  my  body  has  also  a  beauty  that  appeals  to  my 
eye  and,  if  I  will  but  reverently  ponder  it,  has  a  message  for  my  spiritual 
guidance  and  sustenance. 

The  attitude  of  the  teacher  is  a  most  important  factor  in  the  results 
obtainable  from  this  study.  There  are,  commonly,  two  attitudes — that 
of  the  scientist  and  that  of  the  artist — of  the  man  who  seeks  to  know, 
and  the  man  who  delights  to  enjoy.  The  teacher  who  is  to  cause  the 
child  to  see  Nature  in  her  different  aspects,  to  reap  the  harvest  of  a  quiet 
eye,  must  have  strayed  where  his  children  are  to  wander,  must  have  seen 
the  beauty  they  are  to  see,  must  have  felt  what  they  are  to  feel.  He 
must  have  seen  Nature  in  her  scientific  aspects  that  his  knowledge  may 
be  definite  ;  in  her  artistic  aspects  that  her  beauty  and  harmony  may  be 
appreciated  ;  in  her  spiritual  aspects  that  he  may  read  her  message"  see 
the  unity  in  all  life,  see  her  as  the  flowing  vestment  of  an  unchanging 
reality. 

AGRICULTURE. 

The  pupil  who  has  done  the  work  in  Nature  Study  prescribed  in  our 
first  three  standaids  has  acquired  that  elementary  knowledge  of  the  soil, 
the  plant,  and  the  animal  upon  which  the  study  of  agriculture  rests.  Our 
public  school  cannot  teach  the  art  of  agriculture  and  does  not  undertake 
to  do  so.  It  does  not  teach  a  pupil  the  art  of  ploughing  but  it  does  teach 
him  why  he  should  plough  and  the  reasons  for  deep  or  shallow  tillage. 
It  does  not  teach  him  the  art  of  harrowing  or  cultivating  but  it  does 
teach  him  how  harrowing  or  cultivating  may  conserve  soil-moisture — 
one  of  the  most  important  problems  western  farmers  have  to  deal 
with.  It  does  not  teach  him  the  art  of  growing  different  grains  but 
it  does  teach  him  how  a  grain  of  wheat  or  barley,  or  a  pea  germinates, 
gets  needful  air  and  warmth,  obtains  nourishment  from  the  soil  and  how 
tillage  is  related  to  deep  feeding  or  shallow  feeding  grains.  It  does  at- 
tempt to  teach  pupils  the  principles  upon  which  sound  agricultural  prac- 
tice is  based  and  it  is  accomplishing  its  task  year  by  year  with  increas- 
ing success. 

The  reports  of  inspectors  confirm  the  statements  of  our  best  teachers 
that  where  this  subject  has  received  its  due  share  of  attention  its  right  to 
a  prominent  place  on  our  curriculum  is  undoubted,  whether  judged  by 
its  disciplinary  effect  or  its  practical  value.  That  it  has  been  taught 
badly  by  some  teachers  and  neglected  by  others  during  the  six  years  it 
has  been  a  compulsory  subject  on  our  curriculum  is  admitted  but  there 
are  few  subjects  that  have  not  suffered  similarly.  The  teaching  of  it  has 
been  opposed  by  some  who  think  of  agriculture  only  as  an  art,  tolerated 
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by  others  who  consider  it  a  concession  to  an  important  element  of  oui* 
population  that  may  not  be  ignored  with  safety,  and  warmly  supported 
by  many  who  see  in  it  not  only  a  useful  subject  of  study  but  also  a  means 
of  increasing  an  intelligent  sympathetic  interest  in  agricultural  problems 
and  adding  value  and  dignity  to  farm  life. 

In  the  examination  of  Public  School  Leaving  candidates  and  candi- 
dates for  teachers'  non- professional  and  professional  certificates,  agri- 
culture continues  to  be  a  compulsory  subject.  The  course  in  the  element- 
ary schools  deals  in  outline  with  soils :  their  formation,  composition, 
classification  and  preparation  for  seeding;  with  drainage, sub- soiling  and 
fertilising.  It  deals  with  plants :  their  food  supply  and  modes  of  pro- 
pagation ;  weeds — their  causes  and  remedies;  trees — their  cultivation  for 
shade,  ornament  and  protection.  It  deals  with  Animals — the  feeding, 
care  and  management  of  horses,  cattle,  sheep  and  swine.  In  the  High 
School  Standards  this  course  is  reviewed  and  expanded,  and  the  prin- 
ciples restudied  with  the  aid  afforded  by  the  pupil's  knowledge  of  Physics 
which  helps  to  explain  "the  influences  of  light  and  heat,  and  the  move- 
ments of  fluids  in  soil,  plant  and  animal  and  the  forces  concerned  in 
every  machine  and  appliance  ; "  of  Chemistry  which  throws  light  upon 
life-processes  of  plants  and  animals  and  the  fertilisation  of  soils ;  of 
Botany  which  is  systematised  plant-knowledge  ;  of  Physical  Geography 
which  shows  how  soil  conditions  the  growth  and  habitat  of  plant  and 
animal. 

In  the  Normal  School  the  course  is  again  reviewed  from  the  stand- 
point of  method  and  the  student's  knowledge  widened  by  the  reading  of 
reports  of  experimental  stations,  bulletins  and  monographs.  It  is  recog- 
nized that  in  the  elementary  classes  the  pupils  can  know  practically 
nothing  in  a  scientific  way  of  physics,  chemistry  and  botany  and  that 
accordingly  principles  must  be  illustrated  in  a  non-technical  way  with 
the  materials  available  in  the  environment  of  the  ordinary  rural  school. 
The  Normal  School  trains  intending  teachers  to  do  this. . 

The  School  Districts  of  Lacombe  and  St.  Albert  have  large  gardens  in 
which  the  children  assist  in  the  preparation  of  the  soil  and  the  planting 
and  care  of  flowers,  vegetables,  root  crops  and  trees  ;  keep  observations  of 
their  growth  and  in  a  simple  way  combine  the  study  of  principles  with 
practice.  The  effectiveness  of  the  instruction  is  greatly  aided  by  its  con- 
creteness. 

I  know  that  many  teachers  illustrate  their  lessons  by  references  to 
farming  operations  in  progress  at  the  time  in  the  neighbourhood,  and 
require  pupils  to  report  the  results  of  their  observations  of  these,  but  the 
work  would  be  more  systematic  and  effective  if  school  grounds  were 
fenced  and  small  plots  in  them  set  apart  for  demonstrative  purposes. 

DOMESTIC   ECONOMY   AND   HYGIENE. 

The  importance  of  keeping  the  school  curriculum  in  touch  with  the 
practical  interests  of  life  is,  in  theory  at  least,  admitted  by  all.  The 
general  arguments  that  can  be  advanced  in  support  of  the  teaching  of  the 
principles  of  agriculture  to  boys  can  to  a  still  greater  degree  be  applied 
to  the  teaching  of  the  principles  of  domestic  economy  and  hygiene  to 
girls.  When  school  life  ends  there  is  a  home  life  to  be  lived  and  no 
woman  can  afford  to  be  ignorant  of  the  general  principles  that  underlie 
the  sanitation  of  the  home,  the  selection  and  preparation  of  foods,  the 
laws  of  health  and  the  treatment  of  common  accidents  and  ailments. 
The  state  which  compels  instruction  to  be  given  in  reading,  writing,  and 
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the  elementary  studies  on  account  of  their  effect  on  the  intelligence  of 
the  individual  and  on  the  civic  and  industrial  welfare  of  its  people, 
should  take  the  next  logical  step  and  make  compulsory  a  knowledge  of 
the  principles  ot  sanitation  and  housewifery  on  which,  to  so  great  an 
extent,  the  health  and  happiness  of  its  citizens  depend.  The  economic 
value  of  such  instruction  is  evident. 

The  girl,  in  after  life,  will  have  occasion  to  use  this  knowledge  hun- 
dreds of  times  for  the  once  she  will  have  to  use  her  knowledge  of  much 
of  the  geography,  history,  arithmetic  and  algebra  she  has  learned.  It 
can  be  presented  in  such  a  way  as  to  lead  her  to  observe  carefully,  infer 
cautiously,  judge  accurately  and  so  benefit  intellectually  by  the  disci- 
pline afforded.  It  will  increase  her  practical  power.  It  will  through  a 
knowledge  of  underlying  principles  tend  to  convert  what  is  too  often  in 
the  home  an  unintelligent  drudgery  into  an  interesting  and  even  attrac- 
tive service.  It  will  oignify  house  craft  and  add  to  the  health,  comfort 
and  happiness  of  the  family. 

There  is  no  institution  in  the  state  other  than  the  school  that  can  un- 
dertake this  work.  A  series  of  lessons  may  be  given  that  will  illumi- 
nate and  systematise  the  knowledge  that  the  girls  may  have  acquired  in  a 
practical  way  at  home,  and  that  will  lead  them  to  continue  reading  and 
reflecting  after  their  school  course  ends.  There  are  inexpensive  text 
books  containing  much  of  this  information.  In  the  Normal  Schools, 
where  teachers  can  be  prepared  to  present  this  subject  as  intelligently  as 
any  other,  there  can  be  given  in  addition,  the  results  of  experiments  on 
human  foods  and  the  rational  feeding  of  man  as  recorded  in  the  bulletins 
of  experimental  stations. 

The  practice  of  domestic  economy  cannot  be  taught  now  in  our  schools 
but  its  principles  can.  We  cannot,  for  example,  bring  the  kitchen  range 
into  the  school  yet,  but  we  can  make  clear  to  girls  the  food  value  and 
digestibility  of  the  potato  and  how  this  food  value  may  be  wasted  when 
the  potato  is  boiled  in  certain  ways.  From  similar  examples  we  can  de- 
duce a  principle  in  cooking  that  will  give  intelligent  direction  to  prac- 
tice in  the  home. 

The  following  syllabus  of  instruction  in  one  phase  of  domestic  econo- 
my, for  girls  over  thirteen  years,  will  illustrate  what  is  suggested.  It  is 
an  adaptation  of  the  English  Code  : 

FOOD   AS   BODY-WARMER. 

(a)  Starch  and  sugar.     Exajnples  : — Potatoes,  rice,  flour. 

(b)  Fat.     Examples  : — Butter,  fat  of  meat,  oil. 

FOOD   AS   BODY- FORMER. 

(a)  Flesh -making.       Albumen.        Examples: — Meat,  eggs,  milk. 

Vegetable  Albumen.     Examples: — Peas,  beans,  flour,  oatmeal. 

(b)  Minerals.      Use   in   purifying  the  blood   and   hardening  the 

bones — salt,   lime,   acids.       Examples  : — Fruits,  vegetables, 
milk. 

MODEL   FOOD. 

Milk  and  its  products. 
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MIXED   DIETS 


Containing  albumen,  starch  and  fat.  Examples : — Bread  and 
cheese,  meat  and  potatoes,,  bacon  and  beans,  rice  pudding,  len- 
til soup,  Irish  stew. 


DIETARY   STANDARDS. 

Balanced  rations. 
DRINKS. 


Feeding,  as  milk  and  cocoa.     Thirst-quenching,  as  water.     Stimu- 
lating, as  tea  and  coffee.     Intoxicating,  as  beer  and  spirits. 

COOKING. 

Effects  of  sudden  and  gradual  application  of  heat. 

Methods  of  cooking  :  roasting,  boiling,  steaming,  stewing,  broiling, 
frying,  baking — advantages  and  disadvantages  of  each. 

Economy  in  cooking:  stock  pot,  dripping  jar. 

If  it  be  objected  that  the  curriculum  is  too  crowded  to  permit  its  intro- 
duction then  girls  should  be  given  this  as  an  option,  though  I  believe  if 
less  details  were  taught  in  some  subjects  there  would  be  ample  time  for 
it.  In  this  way  needlework,  a  manual  art  which  should  form  part  of 
the  equipment  of  every  woman,  has  been  introduced  into  some  of  our 
schools,  without  the  traditional  subjects  losing  thereby. 

Our  present  course  in  Hygiene  covers  all  that  can  profitably  be  con- 
sidered in  a  public  school.  If  the  subjects  were  grouped,  and  stated  in 
greater  detail,  the  teaching  would  probably  be  more  systematic. 

SUBJECTS. 

The  reports  of  the  inspectors  show  that  steady  progress  is  being  made 
in  the  teaching  of  the  different  subjects  on  the  programme.  They  make 
special  mention  of  the  greater  attention  paid  to  expression,  neatness  and 
accuracy.  There  are  certain  subjects,  however,  where  progress  is  not  as 
marked  as  it  should  be,  and  this  is  owing  mainly  to  defects  in  the  train- 
ing and  previous  experience  of  the  teachers. 

MANNERS   AND  MORALS. 

In  "  Manners  and  Morals  "  our  inspectors  are  informed  too  frequently 
that  "incidental  instruction  is  given  as  occasion  demands."  Observation 
of  the  behaviour  of  tf>e  children,  ami  examination  of  what  they  know 
about  the  topics  named  in  the  Programme  of  Studies  reveal  the  effects 
of  this  incidental  work  and  emphasize  the  value,  here  as  elsewhere,  of 
systematic  and  definite  instruction.  "  Manners  "  is  a  fine  art  based  on 
imitation,  and  on  a  genuine  respect  for  the  rights  and  duties  of  others. 
A  knowledge  of  these  rights  and  duties  does  not  come  by  instinct.  It 
has  to  be  taught.  The  relations  of  a  pupil  to  his  fellows  and  to  society 
are  not  known  intuitively.  This  necessary  knowledge  must  be  taught  if 
moral  action  is  to  have  a  rational  basis.  Inspectors  report  that  there  are 
schools  where  the  external  forms  of  conduct  are  satisfactory  yet  the 
pupils  are  not  honest  in  their  work,  given  to  falsehood  rather  than  con- 
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fession  in  cases  of  clear  wrong-doing,  and  do  not  appreciate  the  necessity 
for  respecting  and  protecting  the  reputation  of  others. 

More  attention  is  given  to  this  subject  each  year,  yet  progress  is  slower 
than  it  need  be.  Our  teachers  are  drawn  not  only  from  our  own  schools 
but  from  every  province  in  the  Dominion.  As  a  consequence  some  give 
this  subject  due  attention,  others  are  content  with  incidental  instruction, 
too  many  ignore  it  except  when  a  case  of  discipline  forces  them  to  deal 
with  some  phase  of  it.  If,  as  Matthew  Arnold  has  said,  "  Conduct  is 
three-fourths  of  life,"  and  if  school  is  a  preparation  for  life,  surely  the 
subject  has  a  right  to  a  prominent  place  in  the  teachers  thought  and  a 
definite  position  in  his  school  work.  Those  who  have  made  little  or  no 
preparation  for  the  systematic  presentation  of  this  subject  will  find 
White's  "  School  Management"  a  very  suggestive  book. 

ART  STUDY. 

Through  the  work  done  in  the  Normal  School  by  Miss  Nimmons  and 
Miss  Little  an  impetus  has  been  given  to  art  study  that  promises  to  be 
far-reaching.  Two  lines  of  work  have  been  undertaken — drawing  and 
the  study  of  pictures. 

I  said  in  a  previous  report :  "  Drawing  can  be  taught  to  all  pupils  who 
can  learn  to  write,  and  it  is  of  use  to  all.  It  trains  the  powers  of  obser- 
vation, for  the  child  must  observe  carefully  to  represent  truly.  It  gives 
an  added  means  of  expression — clearer  perhaps  than  either  speaking  or 
writing.  It  makes  the  hand  skilful  and  enables  every  artisan  to  con- 
struct and  read  working  drawings  and  so  aids  him  in  his  life  work.  It 
arouses  and  makes  active  the  creative  ability  of  the  child  and  it  leads 
him  to  see  and  appreciate  the  beauty  in  what  surrounds  him,  and 
strengthens  his  desire  therefor."  Our  course  is  necessarily  an  elemen- 
tary one  and  prominence  is  given  to  objective  and  industrial  drawing. 
In  the  study  of  pictures  we  have  made  a  beginning. 

Children  are  taught  to  read  the  masterpieces  in  literature,  and  to 
enjoy  them ;  to  understand  life  better  through  them,  and  to  be  elevated 
by  them.  Literature  has  an  assured  position  in  the  curriculum.  But 
the  master  in  literature  is  not  the  only  master  who  lias  a  message  for  us. 
Painters  have  embodied  in  forms  and  colours  of  exquisite  beauty  their 
thoughts  on  the  great  questions  that  have  affected  man  and  he  who  has 
learned  to  read  these  finds  them  a  delight  to  his  eye  and  an  inspiration 
to  his  heart— a  restful,  refining  influence  in  his  life.  Turner  in  his 
"  Fighting  Temeraire  "  and  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  in  his  "  Old  Iron- 
sides "  have  dealt  with  practically  the  same  subject.  Each  declares  with 
kindled  feelings  but  through  different  mediums  that  "  The  old  order 
changeth,  yielding  place  to  new."  Why  not  teach  the  child  to  read  the 
picture  as  well  as  the  poem  >  Why  not  endeavour  to  cultivate  this  side 
of  his  aesthetic  nature  and  so  help  him  to  live  a  higher  life  while 
struggling  to  make  a  living  (  Books,  pictures  and  music  make  us  forget 
our  weariness  and  worries,  afford  us  ennobling  pleasures,  elevate  our 
tastes  and  inspire  us  to  higher  effort.  If  we  neglect  to  bring  these  refin- 
ing influences  to  bear  upon  the  child  of  the  pioneer  we  starve  one  side  of 
his  nature,  lessen  his  value  as  the  coming  man  and  lower  the  level  of 
future  citizenship. 

Primarily  this  is  not  so  much  a  question  of  money  or  time  as  of  teach- 
ers. Copies  of  great  pictures  were  never  so  cheap  as  now ;  a  few  minutes 
of  instruction  each  week  from  a  teacher  fitted  for  this  work  by  know- 
ledge  and   sympathy,  and  the  child  may  be  left  to  reap  the  harvest  of  a 
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quiet  eye.  During  this  year,  and  chiefly  through  the  efforts  of  the 
teachers,  many  of  the  Perry  pictures,  the  Prang  series  and  the  Witter 
series  have  been  placed  on  the  walls  of  school  rooms  and  have  served  for 
decoration  and  for  study.  These  copies  are,  in  selection  and  mechanical 
execution,  surprisingly  good  and  so  cheap — many  but  a  cent  each — that 
every  school  may  have  a  collection.  Such  books  as  Emery's  "  How  to 
enjoy  Pictures  "  and  Van  Dyke's  "  How  to  judge  a  Picture  "  are  helpful 
to  teachers  who  have  had  little  art  instruction.  The  Normal  School  is 
under  special  obligation  to  Rev.  Hunter  Boyd  for  a  gift  of  a  number  of 
books  on  art  topics  and  for  his  encouraging  interest  in  this  department 
of  study. 

In  Music,  which  may  be  considered  as  another  division  of  art  study, 
there  is  a  marked  improvement  in  the  quality  of  the  selections  used  for 
rote  songs.  The  numl>er  of  schools  giving  systematic  teaching  in  singing 
is  greater  than  at  any  previous  period,  but  there  are  many  schools  where 
the  teachers  do  not  know  how  to  give  instruction  in  this  subject. 

The  chief  hindrances  to  progress  lie  in  a  number  of  teachers  now  in 
the  schools  who  have  had  no  training  in  these  phases  of  art  study,  and  in 
the  continued  admission  of  teachers  from  provinces  where  this  work  is 
not  done.  Through  special  schools  in  the  holiday  seasons,  through  insti- 
tutes and  correspondence  classes  these  teachers  should  be  provided  with 
opportunities  to  acquire  this  necessary  knowledge  and  skill  and  a  date 
should  be  fixed  after  which  all  persons  desiring  to  teach  in  the  Territo- 
ries should  be  required  to  present  as  complete  evidence  of  their  ability  to 
teach  these  subjects  as  any  others  in  the  curriculum. 

EQUIPMENT. 

Progress  in  equipment  is  slow  but  steady.  Better  desks  and  an  in- 
creasing number  of  single  desks,  better  and  larger  blackboards,  more 
globes  and  maps,  more  reference  and  reading  books  are  reported.  Some 
trustees  have  been  more  liberal  than  wise  in  their  expenditure  for  equip- 
ment. In  one  part  of  the  Territories  a  shrewd  agent  disposed  of  a  num- 
\*er  of  quite  expensive  but  rather  useless  geography  charts  which  the 
Council  had  refused  to  authorise.  Half  this  money  expended  on  suitable 
reference  books  in  geography  would  have  been  of  much  greater  service. 
In  rural  districts,  to  the  minimum  requirement  of  a  dictionary,  a  numeral 
frame  or  its  equivalent,  a  set  of  weights  and  measures,  a  globe  and  maps 
of  the  world  and  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  a  number  of  schools  have 
added  sets  of  supplementary  readers  in  literature,  history,  geography  and 
nature  .study,  and  have  begun  to  form  school  libraries. 

Some  departmental  aid  and  direction  should  be  given  to  the  establish- 
ment of  libraries  in  every  district.  It  is  unnecessary  to  urge  the  stimu- 
lating effect  of  these  on  pupils  and  parents.  They  supply  the  best 
reading  for  the  largest  number  at  the  smallest  cost.  Through  their 
books  on  literature,  history,  science  and  art  they  aid  the  teacher  in  his 
daily  task  and  continue  his  work  after  his  pupils  have  ceased  to  attend 
school.  Progress,  so  far,  is  due  mainly  to  the  teachers  who  secure  funds 
for  the  maintenance  and  extension  of  libraries  through  entertainments 
and  subscriptions.  In  comparatively  few  schools  have  trustees  voted 
money  for  this  purpose. 

BUILDINGS. 

In  the  erection  of  new  buildings  greater  care  is  given  to  sanitary  con- 
ditions than  formerly.     Letters  come  to  the  Department  asking  for  plans 
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showing  the  best  devices  for  heating,  lighting  and  ventilation.  If  there 
were  prepared  several  plans  of  buildings  suitable  for  rural  and  smaller 
urban  schools  where  the  services  of  a  school  architect  are  not  easily 
obtained,  trustees  would  use  them  to  the  manifest  advantage  of  health, 
education  and  architecture. 

Inquiries  are  frequently  made  as  to  methods  of  improving  the  inade- 
quate ventilation  of  rural  school  buildings  erected  years  ago.  As  these 
buildings  are  generally  heated  by  stoves  I  have  recommended  the  plan 
described  by  Mr.  John  Dearness,  inspector  of  schools,  London,  Ontario : 
"The  plan  to  be  described  is  applicable  to  new  or  old  buildings,  is 
economical  in  its  use,  and  has  been  installed  with  slight  modifications  to 
suit  special  circumstances  in  a  number  of  schools  at  a  cost  varying  from 
$25  to  $45.  The  stove  commonly  used  here  in  schools  is  a  heavy  oblong 
box  but  the  description  is  modified  to  suit  other  forms. 

"  A  tight-fitting  24-gauge  galvanised  iron  jacket  is  constructed  over  the 
rear  half  of  the  stove.  The  fresh  air  is  brought  in  by  a  pipe  of  144  to 
200  square  inches  in  cross  section  (or  through  a  duct  made  by  *  under- 
flooring  '  two  of  the  joists)  under  the  floor  from  openings,  covered  with 
heavy  screens  in  the  outside  wall  to  an  opening  under  the  stove  (jacket- 
ed part).  If  the  duct  is  carried  through  from  side  to  side  of  the  building, 
it  should  be  partitioned  in  the  middle  under  the  stove  so  that  the  air 
shall  come  into  the  room  instead  of  blowing  directly  through  the  duct. 

"  The  slide  under  the  stove  is  closed  when  the  schoolroom  is  not  occu- 
pied, and  at  such  times  two  slides  in  the  sides  of  the  casing  are  opened  so 
that  the  air  of  the  room  circulates  through  the  casing. 

"  The  jacket  being  on  the  rear  half  of  the  stove  (which  should  be  placed 
as  near  the  door  as  po9fiible)  serves  as  a  screen  from  excessive  radiation 
for  those  seated  near  the  stove.  The  other  half  of  the  stove  being  un- 
covered affords  considerable  radiant  heat,  which  is  a  valuable  means  of 
quickly  warming  children  coming  in  cold  in  the  morning.  The  stoves 
are  commonly  from  36  to  50  inches  long. 

"  The  foul  air  is  drawn  off  at  the  floor  by  a  flue  at  each  side  of  the  room 
back  of  the  seats.  These  two  flues  are  carried  up  along  the  wall  to  the 
height  of  the  stove  pipe  and  then  taken  horizontally  across  to  a  half- 
drum  partitioned  at  the  end  which  rests  upon  the  stove  pipe  for  six  to 
twelve  feet  of  its  length.  From  this  drum  the  air  is  conducted  up 
through  the  ceiling  and  reof  by  a  vertical  flue. 

"  The  total  capacity  of  these  flues  should  be  not  less  than  2 J  square 
inches  for  each  pupil.  They  are  provided  with  slides  at.  the  floor  to  be 
closed  in  the  evening,  so  that  by  opening  the  side-slides  in  the  jacket 
exclusively  internal  circulation  is  secured. 

"  Another  slide  at  the  ceiling,  pulled  down  to  open  and  pulled  up  to 
close  by  a  couple  of  light  chains,  opens  to  cool  the  room  when  it  becomes 
too  warm  and  is  left  open  in  the  hot  weather  in  summer." 

In  some  of  our  "  colonies  "  certain  influences  have  been  brought  to  bear 
upon  the  people  to  have  them  erect  churches  and  use  them  or  parts  of  ' 
them  for  school  purposes.  Recently  it  has  become  evident  that  there  is 
a  growing  determination  on  the  part  of  a  number  of  these  people  to  erect 
school  buildings  first  and  use  them  for  church  services  until  they  are  able 
to  erect  churches. 

In  outlying  districts  there  are  still  some  log  buildings  open  to  the 
rafters,  "  chinked  "  with  clay,  and  banked  with  manure  which  is  not 
always  removed  in  the  early  spring.  Dirty  within  and  cheerless  with- 
out, their  effect  upon  the  children   is  bad.     Too  frequently  it  is  negli- 
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for  missionary  work  in  his  visits  to  the  trustees.  There  are  still  some 
villages  and  towns  where  the  janitor  thinks  he  has  done  his  duty  when 
he  scrubs  the  floor  and  dusts  the  walls  once  in  three  to  six  months. 
There  are  trustees  who  deem  it  a  sufficient  reply  to  an  inspector's  com- 
plaint of  lack  of  cleanliness  at  bis  spring  visit  to  assure  the  department 
that  their  "  schools  were  cleaned  thoroughly  last  midsummer ! '*  But 
there  are  also  schools,  and  an  increasing  number  of  thern,  where  cleanli- 
ness reigns  and  flowers  in  the  windows  and  pictures  on  the  walls  give  a 
happy  home-like  look  to  the  rooms  where  the  child  spends  so  many  of 
his  formative  hours. 

The  effect  of  school  environment  is  well  described  in  the  Report  of  the 
Committee  on  Rural  Schools :  "  No  better  educational  influence  can  sur- 
round the  children  than  a  well  arranged  school  room,  whose  floors  and 
windows  are  clean,  whose  walls  are  free  from  dust  and  decorated  with 
pictures,  whose  school  grounds  are  well  ordered  and  shaded  by  trees  and 
adorned  with  flowers,  and  the  school  presided  over  by  a  qualified  teacher 
who  is  the  personification  of  neatness  and  good  cheer.  Under  such  con- 
ditions the  child  is  self- restrained,  and  respects  himself  because  his 
surroundings  are  respectable.  The  child  naturally  puts  himself  in  har- 
mony with  his  environment.  If  the  teacher  is  neat  and  the  school  house 
is  in  proper  order,  the  pupil  will  cropy  the  example.  Day  by  day  beauti- 
ful, comfortable  and  clean  surroundings  will  have  their  ethical  influence 
upon  his  development,  until  he  comes  in  time  to  abhor  anything  that  is 
not  beautiful,  well  ordered  and  clean.  The  reverse  of  this  feature  is  also 
true.  The  rural  school  house,  generally  speaking,  in  its  character  and 
surroundings,  is  depressing  and  degrading.  There  is  nothing  about  it 
calculated  to  cultivate  a  taste  for  the  beautiful  in  art  or  nature.  If, 
under  the  influence  of  intelligent  supervision,  this  can  be  changed,  it  will 
be  a  work  ov&r  which  coming  generations  will  rejoice. 

u  There  is  scarcely  a  sounder  principle  in  pedagogy  than  that  care 
l>egets  care  :  order,  order  ;  cleanliness,  cleanliness ;  and  beauty,  beauty. 
Things  conspicuously  good  command  the  respect  of  children,  invite  their 
imitation,  and  in  ways,  real  though  obscure,  sink  into  their  souls  and 
mould  their  being.  The  power  of  good  example  in  men  and  women  no 
one  disputes,  but  there  is  power  akin  to  it  in  things,  provided  they 
embody  the  better  thoughts  of  men  and  women, — a  power  of  which  more 
should  be  made  in  school  management  than  is  made  at  present. 

"If  children  are  daily  surrounded  by  those  influences  that  elevate  them, 
that  make  them  clean  and  well  ordered,  that  make  them  love  flowers  and 
pictures  and  proper  decorations,  they  at  last  reach  that  degree  of  culture 
where  nothing  else  will  please  them.  When  they  grow  up  and  have 
homes  of  their  own,  they  must  have  them  clean,  neat,  bright  with  pic- 
tures and  fringed  with  shade  trees  and  flowers,  for  they  have  been 
brought  up  to  be  happy  in  no  other  environment.  The  true  test  of  our 
civilisation  and  culture  is  the  kind  of  home  we  are  content  to  live  in  ; 
and  the  influences  of  our  schools  should  help  to  form  a  disposition  for 
those  things  that  make  home  life  happy  and  healthy.  If  the  fanner's 
l>oy  can  be  taught  to  love  books  when  he  is  at  school,  he  will  have  a 
library  in  his  home  when  he  becomes  a  man  ;  if  the  farmers  girl  can  be 
taught  decoration  at  school,  she  will  want  pictures  and  flowers  and  em- 
broidery when  she  becomes  a  woman.  .  .  .  The  silent  influence  of  clean 
surroundings,  of  cheerful  teachings,  of  classical  pictures  and  music  and 
literature,  the  presence  of  flowers  and  their  care,  the  planting  of  shade 
trees  and  studies  of  their  growth,  will    be  a  supervision  so  constant  and 
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so  searching  that  no  child  can  escape  it.  Under  its  potent  warmth,  like 
the  steady,  <|iiiet  shining  of  the  sun,  the  child  plant  grows  into  all  the 
marvellous  possibility  of  flower  and  fruit." 

INSTITUTES. 

Under  the  direction  of  the  Council  I  conducted  institutes  at  Moose  Jaw, 
Wolseley,  Calgary,  Edmonton,  Red  Deer,  Regina,  Saltcoats,  Moosomin 
and  Prince  Albert.  Lack  of  time  compelled  me  to  decline  invitations  to 
conduct  similar  meetings  at  a  number  of  other  centres.  The  statistics  of 
attendance  given  on  page  8  do  not  include  the  many  visitors  present  at 
the  sessions  each  day  nor  the  large  number  of  citizens  who  attended  the 
general  meetings  held  in  the  evenings.  Very  few  teachers  within  rea- 
sonable distances  failed  to  be  present.  I  gave  addresses  at  the  day  meet- 
ings on  iMemory,  Spelling,  Arithmetic,  Canadian  History,  Nature  Study 
and  Agriculture  and,  at  the  evening  meetings  on  "  The  Responsibility  of 
Parents  in  the  Education  of  Children."  A  4<  question-drawer  "  afforded 
teachers  an  opportunity  to  obtain  advice  on  special  difficulties. 

Through  the  co-operation  of  superintendent,  inspector  and  teachers 
these  institutes  do  much  for  unification  and  elevation  of  aims.  They  are 
sources  of  stimulus  and  inspiration  bringing  the  isolated  teacher  in  touch 
with  the  freshest  professional  thought  and  the  ablest  workers  in  his  vo- 
cation. They  are  the  best  means  of  introducing  new  phases  of  work  and 
giving  assistance  in  connection  therewith  to  teachers  who  need  aid. 
Through  the  evening  meetings  they  are  helpful  agencies  in  developing  a 
right  educational  sentiment  in  a  community  and  encouraging  the  school 
authorities  to  higher  effort. 

TEACHERS. 

The  supply  of  teachers  in  well  settled  districts  is  sufficient;  in  outly- 
ing districts  there  is  difficulty  in  getting  good  teachers  to  accept  pioneer 
conditions;  into  our  "  colonies"  very  few  teachers  have  gone.  The  diffi- 
culty of  securing  teachers  is  increased  when  some  trustees  require  appli- 
cants, in  addition  to  the  legal  qualifications,  to  speak  a  certain  modern 
language  and  be  a  member  of  a  certain  church.  We  are  not  yet  wholly 
free  from  appeals  of  friends  and  relatives  to  grant  provisional  certificates 
to  impecunious  persons  without  the  required  scholarship  or  training.  The 
rights  of  the  children,  quite  ignored  by  these  people,  are  considered  of 
parameunt  importance  by  the  Council  and  provisional  certificates  are  re- 
fused till  it  is  made  manifest  that  qualified  teachers  cannot  be  obtained. 
The  rule  is  :  "  Provisional  certificates  are  issued  to  persons  wfco  present 
such  evidence  of  scholarship  that  there  is  a  reasonable  probability  of  their 
being  able  to  pass  the  next  teachers'  examination.  These  certificates  are 
not  issued  till  the  trustees  declare  that  they  have  advertised  for  a  quali- 
fied teacher  and  have  used  all  reasonable  effort  to  secure  one  but  without 
success.  Then  upon  application  of  the  trustees — not  of  the  would-be 
teacher — a  provisional  certificate  is  issued,  valid  for  that  school  only,  and 
terminating  at  the  opening  of  the  next  examination  for  teachers." 

In  the  engagement  of  teachers,  willingness  to  accept  a  small  salary  is 
too  frequently  a  more  potent  influence  than  good  character,  graceful  man- 
ners, broad  scholarship  and  professional  skill.  So  long  as  this  continues 
these  schools  will  fail  to  secure  and  retain  the  best  class  of  teachers.  Pro- 
gress in  the  education  of  the  people  to  a  juster  recognition  of  the  quali- 
ties essential  to  a  good  teacher  is  slow.       Permanency  of  tenure  is  the 
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rule  in  village  and  town  schools,  the  exception  in  rural  schools.  Progress 
is  much  retarded  by  frequent  changes  cf  teachers. 

Mental  and  moral  tests  of  qualification  are  required  of  all  teachers. 
There  should  be  a  physical  test  as  well.  Tuberculosis  is  known  to  be  a 
contagious  disease  yet  persons  infected  with  it  come  here  seeking  relief 
in  our  climate  and  secure  employment  in  our  schools.  Candidates  for 
certificates  should  be  free  from  any  disease  or  infirmity  which  would  un- 
fit them  tor  the  work  of  teaching. 

Under  conditions  specified  in  our  Regulations  persons  holding  profes- 
sional certificates,  other  than  third  class,  issued  in  any  of  the  provinces 
or  the  British  Islands  may  receive  certificates  here  without  undergoing 
further  examination  or  training.  Each  year  a  number  of  teachers  are 
admitted  under  this  Regulation  and  each  year  inspectors  draw  attention 
to  certain  difficulties  arising  therefrom.  These  teachers  as  a  rule  are  not 
lacking  in  general  scholarship  or  teaching  ability,  but  they  do  not  under- 
stand our  conditions,  are  ignorant  of  our  school  laws,  fail  to  appreciate 
our  aims  and  neglect,  to  a  surprising  extent,  to  read  and  interpret  cor- 
rectly our  Programme  of  Studies.  As  a  result  too  much  of  their  first 
year  s  work  is  misdirected  if  not  wasted  and  the  inspectors,  with  the 
limited  time  at  their  disposal  for  each  school,  can  do  but  little  to  remedy 
these  defects.  The  inspectors  are  unanimous  in  recommending  that  be- 
fore receiving  authority  to  teach,  these  persons  should  be  required  to 
take  such  a  course  of  training  as  would  make  them  familiar  with  our 
conditions  and  laws,  and  put  them  in  touch  with  our  aims  and  methods. 
A  number  of  our  best  teachers  have  urged  the  necessity  for  such  a 
course. 

DOMINION   EDUCATIONAL   ASSOCIATION. 

In  August  I  attended  the  triennial  meeting  of  the  Dominion  Educa- 
tional Association  held  in  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia.  Representatives  of  all 
the  provinces,  except  Manitoba,  were  present,  the  enrollment  exceeding 
700  members.  As  the  volume  of  Proceedings  and  Addresses  has  not 
been  published  yet  and  as  the  association  received  aid  from  the  Terri- 
torial Government,  I  give  the  minutes  of  the  meetings.  From  these  it 
will  be  seen  that  all  phases  of  educational  work  from  the  kindergarteu 
to  the  university  were  considered.  A  valuable  feature  of  the  meeting 
was  the  opportunity  afforded  superintendents  to  compare  systems  of 
management  and  lines  of  progress. 

EMPIRE   DAY. 

The  Dominion  Educational  Association,  after  due  consideration,  pass- 
ed the  following  resolution : — 

"Resolved: — That  this  Association  recommends  that  the  school  day 
immediately  preceding  May  24th,  be  set  apart  as  '  Empire  Pay '  and 
that  the  Departments  of  Education  in  the  Provinces  and  Territories  be 
respectfqlly  requested  to  arrange  for  such  exercises  in  their  respective 
schools  as  will  tend  to  the  increase  of  a  sound  patriotic  feeling." 

For  years,  in  a  quiet  and  effective  way  we  have  been  building  up  a 
sound  patriotic  spirit.  In  history  and  literature  the  younger  children 
study  the  lives  of  great  men  and  are  helped  to  draw  moral  and  civic 
lessons  from  their  acts  and  motives.  Obedience  to  duty,  and  respect  for 
law  and  authority,  as  they  are  developed  in  these  lessons,  receive  praise 
and  their  practice  is  required  in  the  class  room.      The  boy  who  loves  his 
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mother  and  is  obedient  to  her  and  to  his  teacher  is  laying  a  good  founda- 
tion for  love  of  country  and  obedience  to  its  laws. 

Later,  in  dealing  with  great  national  events,  pupils  are  helped  to  under- 
hand, so  far  as  they  are  able,  the  rights  and  duties  of  the  actors,  the 
motives  that  prompted  action,  and  the  ethical  value  of  these.  They  are 
led  to  see  that  accomplishment  is  not  the  true  test  of  the  worth  of  an  act 
done  either  by  the  state  or  the  individual.  Respect  for  the  rights  of 
others  as  well  as  regard  for  our  own,  in  small  matters  as  in  great,  is 
taught  in  these  lessons  and  practised  in  the  schools.'  The  boy  who  learns 
in  the  home  and  the  school  to  have  an  intelligent  respect  for  the  rights 
of  his  fellows,  and  to  do  his  duty  in  the  scorn  of  consequence  is  laying  a 
sound  foundation  for  civic  usefulness. 

Later  still  the  chief  duties  that  a  citizen  owes  to  his  municipality  and 
country  are  presented  and  pupils  are  led  to  recognise  that  each  man  has 
public  as  well  as  personal  and  family  obligations  and  that  it  is  the  duty 
of  each  man  to  help  in  shaping  public  affairs.  The  greatness  of  their 
country,  its  relation  to  other  countries,  the  rights  and  duties  arising 
therefrom  and  the  similarity  of  these  to  those  affecting  individuals  are 
matters  of  study  and  discussion. 

From  the  first,  pupils  memorise  poems  and  sing  songs  that  intensify 
the  feelings  aroused  by  these  studies.  Intelligent  thought  stimulated  by 
Amotion  is  to  pass  over  into  definite  purpose  and  out  into  rational  action. 

There  is  a  patriotism  that  prompts  men  to  go  to  war  and  if  need  be  to 
die  for  their  country.  There  is  a  patriotism  that  arouses  the  civic  spirit 
and  prompts  men  to  live  for  their  country,  performing  civic  duties  at 
home  on  election  day  and  every  other  day.  This  patriotism,  beginning  in 
love  and  obedience  and  respect  for  authority  in  the  home,  and  continuing 
in  the  school,  can  be  depended  on  in  the  community  and  the  state.  It  is 
not  a  patriotism  that  willingly  lends  itself  to  "  flag  "  days  and  parades 
and  "  orations  "  but  it  can  be  relied  upon  at  the  ballot  box  and  in  the  hour 
of  the  nation's  peril  when  deeds  rather  than  words  are  wanted.  It  is  not 
a  British  characteristic  to  exhibit  the  heart  on  the  sleeve  or  the  deepest 
feelings  at  the  lips.  Let  us  speak  with  enthusiasm  of  the  great  deeds 
that  won  the  Empire  but  let  us  remember  that  it  is  the  doing  each  day 
intelligently,  faithfully,  fearlessly,  zealously  the  lesser  detds  that  will 
keep  the  Empire  "dear  for  her  reputation  through  the  world." 

I  have  the  honor  to  be, 
Sir, 
Your  obedient  servant, 

D.  J.  GOGGIN, 

Superintendent  of  Education. 


APPENDIX  "A." 

Maintenance  of  Schools. 


Schools  are  maintained  by  Legislative  grants  and  by  local  taxation. 
The  Legislative  grants  are  fixed  by  Ordinance  and  the  following  are  the 
provisions  governing  them  : — 

There  shall  be  paid  from  and  out  of  any  moneys  appropriated  by  the 
Legislative  Aasembly  for  schools,  in  aid  of  schools  organized  under  and 
conducted  according  to  the  provisions  of  the  Ordinance,  Night  Schools, 
Normal  Schools  and  Teachers'  Institutes  excepted,  an  amount  to  be  cal- 
culated as  follows : — 

(a)  To  each  school  having  an  average  attendance  of  at  least  six 
pupils  for  the  days  during  which  it  has  been  open  in  any  term, 
a  sum  for  $1.40  for  each  day  the  school  is  open  :  Provided,  that 
the  total  number  of  days  in  each  year  for  which  grants  may 
become  payable  shall  not  exceed  210; 

(b)  For  every  pupil  in  average  daily  attendance  an  additional 
amount  of  Si. 50  per  school  year  of  210  days ; 

(c)  To  each  school  where  a  teacher  is  employed  who  holds  a  first- 
class  professional  certificate  the  sum  of  20  cents  for  each  day 
(not  exceeding  210)  in  the  year  such  teacher  is  actually  engaged 
in  teaching;  and  to  each  school  where  a  teacher  holding  a 
second  class  c«rtificate  is  so  employed,  the  sum  of  10  cents  for 
each  day  (not  exceeding  210)  in  the  year  such  teacher  is  actually 
engaged  in  teaching; 

(d)  To  each  school  attaining  a  minimum  grading  upon  the  reports 
of  its  inspection,  as  prescribed  by  the  Council  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, on  its  efficiency  in  respect  to  buildings,  equipment,  govern- 
ment and  progress,  a  sum  not  exceeding  15  cents  nor  less  than 
5  cents  may  be  paid  according  to  such  grading,  for  each  day 
(not  exceeding  210)  on  which  the  school  has  been  kept  open 
during  the  year ; 

(e)  To  any  high  school  complying  with  the  provisions  of  the  Ordi- 
nance and  the  regulations  of  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction, 
a  special  grant  of  seventy-five  dollars  per  term  ; 

Provided,  that  in  case  the  sum  of  the  grants  to  be  paid  in  any  term 
under  sub-sections  (a),  (b)  and  (c)  of  this  section  shall  exceed  70  per 
centum  of  the  salary  actually  earned  by  the  teacher  during  that  term, 
the  amount  of  the  grant  under  the  aforementioned  subsections  shall  be 
reduced  to  the  amount  of  the  said  70  per  centum  of  salary  paid  ; 

Provided  further,  that  payment  may  be  made  in  respect  of  the  amounts 
earned  under  subsections  (a),  (b)  and  (c)  of  this  section  at  the  end  of 
the  terms  closing  on  the  thirtieth  day  of  June  and  the  thirty-first  day  of 
December,  on  receipt  of  the  return  prescribed  by  the  Council  of  Public 
Instruction  and  provided  for  in  subsection  (2)  of  section  91  of  the  Ordi- 
nance ;  but  the  grant  earned  by  any  school  under  clause  (d)  shall  oe  paid 
ooly  with  the  last  payment  of  the  year ; 
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Provided  further,  that  in  schools  that  are  only  open  during  a  portion 
of  the  year  payment  may  be  made  in  respect  of  the  amounts  earned 
under  clauses  (a),  (b)  and  (c)  as  soon  as  the  school  closes  for  the  year  on 
receipt  of  the  return  prescribed  by  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction  and 
provided  for  in  subsection  (2)  of  section  91  of  the  Ordinance  ; 

Provided  further,  that  in  schools  where  more  than  one  teacher  is  em- 
ployed, each  department  shall  rank  as  a  school  under  the  provisions  of 
clauses  (a)  and  (d)  of  this  section,  when  the  average  attendance  of  the 
whole  school  shall  at  least  equal  20  pupils  to  each  teacher  employed  ;  but 
no  board  of  trustees  shall  engage  an  assistant  teacher  (expecting  Govern- 
ment aid  on  that  account)  without  having  given  the  Department  of  Pub- 
lic Instruction  at  least  three  months'  notice  of  their  intention  to  do  so 
and  having  received  its  approval  ; 

Provided  further,  that  the  amount  or  amounts  shown  in  the  treasurers 
return,  provided  for  in  subsection  (2)  of  section  91  of  the  Ordinance,  to 
be  due  to  any  teacher  or  teachers,  shall  be  paid  direct  and  proportionate- 
ly to  such  teacher  or  teachers  to  the  extent  of  the  grant; 

Provided  further,  that  no  grant  shall  be  paid  to  any  school  district 
until  the  bond  of  the  treasurer  -provided  for  in  section  90  shall  have 
been  received  and  registered  by  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction : 

Any  school  which  has  been  closed  on  account  of  the  absence  of  the 
teacher  in  attending  a  teachers'  institute  held  under  the  Regulations  of 
the  Council  of  Public  Instruction,  shall  be  entitled  to  all  grants  as  if  the 
school  had  been  actually  in  operation  during  such  period.  For  the  pur- 
pose of  computing  the  grant  for  such  period  the  average  attendance  for 
the  week  immediately  preceding  the  closing  of  the  school  shall  be  deem- 
ed the  actual  attendance  during  the  period  it  remains  closed  from  this 
cause. 

Upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Council  of  Public 
Instruction  the  Lieutenant-Governor  in  Council  may  order  the  payment 
of  a  special  grant  to  any  school,  whether  organized  according  to  law  or 
not,  out  of  the  general  revenue  fund  of  the  Territories. 

Whatever  additional  sums  may  be  necessary  for  the  conduct  of  the 
school  are  raised  by  local  taxation.  Two  sections  of  land  (1280  acres),  in 
each  township  are  reserved  and  held  in  trust  by  the  Dominion  Gover- 
inent  as  school  lands  for  aiding  and  promoting  education.  This  means 
an  endowment  of  about  eleven  million  acres. 
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PROQRAMMi;     OF     STUDIES 

FOR   TIIK 

Schools  of  the  North-West  Territories. 
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This  Programme  is  based  on  a  minimum  requirement  for  each  Stan- 
dard. It  is  prescribed  by  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction  as  a  guide  in 
classifying  pupils.  It  may  be  modified  to  meet  the  needs  of  special 
schools  but  not  without  the  written  conseht  of  an  Inspector  who  shall 
forthwith  report  to  the  Council.  The  work  in  each  Standard  includes  a 
review  of  the  essentials  in  previous  Standards. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  each  teacher  to  make  a  Time  Table,  based  on 
this  Programme,  and  to  present  it  to  the  Inspector,  at  each  visit,  for  his 
approval  and  signature. 

READING   AND    LITERATURE. 

Silent  reading  is  used  to  obtain  ideas  and  thoughts  through  printed  or 
written  words — to  comprehend  the  subject  matter  as  a  whole  and  to 
grasp  the  significance  of  the  parts,  as  well  as  to  discover  and  appreciate 
beauties  of  thought  and  expression. 

Oral  reading  is  used  to  express  these  ideas  and  thoughts  so  as  to  be 
heard,  understood  and  felt.  It  involves  systematic  training  in  the  prin- 
cipal elements  of  expression — quality  of  voice,  pitch,  force,  time,  stress, 
inflection,  emphasis,  pause. 

Supplementary  reading  is  used  to  furnish  additional  reading  matter ; 
to  provide  reading  collateral  to  the  studies  in  nature,  geography,  history, 
literature,  etc. ;  to  cultivate  a  taste  for  good  literature.  Its  use  is  optional. 

Sight  reading  in  silence  is  used  to  give  power  to  glean  thought  quickly 
and  intelligently  from  the  printed  page.  It  is  followed  by  logical  state- 
ment, in  the  pupil's  own  words,  of  what  he  has  gleaned. 

Selections  of  poetry  and  prose  inculcating  reverence,  love  of  country, 
love  of  nature  and  admiration  of  moral  courage  are  to  be  committed  to 
memory  and  recited. 

STANDARD    I. 

Authorized  First  Readers.    Authorized  Supplementary  Readers. 

STANDARD    II. 

Authorized  Second  Readers.     Authorized  Supplementary  Readers. 

STANDARD   III. 

Authorized  Third  Reader.     Authorized  Supplementary  Readers. 
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STANDARD   IV. 

Authorized  Fourth  Reader.     Authorized  Supplementary  Readers. 

STANDARD   V. 

Authorized  High  School  Reader.     Authorized  Supplementary  Readers. 
ORTHOEPY   AND   SPELLING. 

Much  attention  should  be  given  to  accurate  pronunciation.  Pupils  of 
the  third,  fourth  and  fifth  Standards  should  have  constant  practice  in 
finding  the  pronunciation  and  meaning  of  words  from  the  dictionary. 

Special  drills  should  be  given  on  such  words  as  are  in  their  nature 
difficult  to  spell,  and  such  as  have  been  frequently  miaspelled  in  composi- 
tions. Pupils  should  not  be  drilled  on  the' spelling  of  words  which  they 
may  seldom  or  never  have  occasion  to  use. 

STANDARD   I. 

Part  I.  Phonic  analysis  and  synthesis,  copying  words,  oral  spelling. 

Part  IT.  Phonic  analysis  and  synthesis,  oral  and  written  spelling  of 
such  words  in  each  lesson  as  the  pupil  can  learn  while  mastering  the 
reading  matter,  transcription,  dictation,  uses  of  capital  letters  and  ter- 
minal punctuation  marks. 

STANDARD   II. 

Phonic  analysis  and  synthesis ;  transcription  ;  oral  and  written  spelling 
of  such  words  in  each  lesson  as  the  pupil  can  learn  while  mastering  the 
subject  matter — words  to  be  arranged  so  far  as  possible  in  groups  accord- 
ing to  similarity  in  form  ;  dictation  ;  careful  attention  to  spelling  in  all 
written  exercises ;  uses  of  capital  letters,  terminal  punctuation  marks, 
(juotation  marks. 

STANDARD   III. 

Careful  attention  to  spelling  in  all  written  work  ;  exercises  as  in  pre- 
vious Standards  ;  division  of  words  into  syllables  and  marking  the  accent ; 
common  abbreviations  and  contractions  ;  simple  synonyms. 

STANDARD   IV. 

Exercises  as  in  previous  Standards;  a  few  helpful  rules  of  spelling  for- 
mulated inductively  ;  meaning  of  common  prefixes  and  suffixes. 

STANDARD   V. 

Exercises  as  in  previous  Standards.  Derivation  and  composition  of 
words,  exercises  being  confined  mainly  to  words  which  have  an  English 
primitive.  (Consult  "  High  School  Grammar,"  Chap.  IV,  especially  pp. 
88-90,  exercises  I-X. 

COMPOSITION. 

(a)  Compositions  should  consist,  almost  entirely,  of  expressions  of 
thoughts  evolved  in  the  teaching  of  such  studies  as  Geography,  Histoiy, 
Agriculture,  Literature,  etc.  (b)  Through  progressive  exercises  both 
critical  and  constructive  the  pupils  should  be  led  to  discover  and  apply 
the  leading  principles  and  maxims  of  expression.  Only  the  most  import- 
ant errors  should  be  corrected  in  any  one  composition. 
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STANDARD    I. 

Brief  oral  and  written  expression,  in  complete  sentences,  of  simple 
thoughts  suggested  by  observation  of  objects,  animals,  plants  and  pic- 
tures ;  narration  of  personal  experiences ;  reproduction  of  the  substance 
of  the  lessons  in  Reading,  etc. 

STANDARD   II. 

(a)  Brief  oral  and  written  description  of  observed  objects,  animals, 
plants  and  pictures  ;  narration  of  personal  experiences  ;  reproduction  of 
the  substance  of  the  lessons  in  Reading,  History,  etc.;  simple  letter 
writing. 

(6)  Combining  thoughts  into  a  simple  sentence ;  mechanics  of  a  com- 
position— heading,  margins,  etc. 

STANDARD    III. 

(a)  Correct  oral  expression  of  thoughts  evolved  in  the  teaching  of  all 
subjects:  brief,  accurate  and  legibly  written  expression  of  these  thoughts; 
the  Paraphrase. 

(b)  Sentence  structure  in  outline;  use  of  the  Paragraph;  forms  for 
letters,  accounts,  and  receipts ;  drill  to  correct  the  chief  errors  revealed 
in  written  expression. 

STANDARD   IV. 

(a)  Correct  oral  expression  of  thoughts  evolved  in  the  teaching  of  all 
subjects;  brief,  accurate  and  legibly  written  expression  of  these  thoughts; 
the  Summary  (Abstract) ;  social  and  business  letters. 

(b)  Sentence-structure :  Paragraph  structure  and  outline ;  drill  to 
correct  the  chief  errors  revealed  in  written  expression. 

STANDARD    V. 

(<i)  Correct  oral  expression  of  thoughts  evolved  in  the  teaching  of  all 
subjects:  rapid,  accurate,  and  legibly  written  expression  of  these  thoughts; 
Essay  writing  (Themes.) 

(b)  A  systematic  summary  of  the  principles  and  maxims  of  expression 
previously  discovered  in  practice  ;  application  of  these  in  the  correction 
of  errors  revealed  in  written  expression ;  paragraph  structure  ;  pupils 
trained  to  criticise  compositions  in  a  methodical  way. 

GRAMMAR. 

(irammar  shows  the  structure  of  language.  By  revealing  the  rules  of 
sentence  building  it  helps  the  pupil  in  using  correctly  the  forms  of  speech 
which  the  necessities  of  expression  require.     (Composition.) 

Through  the  logical  forms  of  subject,  predicate,  and  modifier,  it  reveals 
the  essential  nature  of  thought  and  is  an  aid  to  the  more  thorough  un- 
derstanding of  reading  lessons. 

The  teaching  of  formal  grammar  should  be  brought  into  close  connec- 
tion with  the  work  in  reading  and  composition.  Routine  parsing  and 
and  minute  analysis  should  be  avoided. 

STANDARD   I. 

Oral  correction  of  colloquial  errors. 
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STANDARD   II. 

Correction  of  colloquial  errors  ;  division  of  a  sentence  into  subject  and 
predicate. 

STANDARD   III. 

Correction  of  errors  in  the  language  used  by  pupils.  Kinds  of  sen- 
tences— assertive,  interrogative,  etc. :  purposes  of  each.  Parts  of  speech, 
phrases,  clauses — their  functions  and  places  in  sentences.  General  anal- 
ysis as  an  aid  in  getting  the  ideas  in  a  sentence,  and  learning  what  words 
and  groups  of  words  do  in  the  expression  of  thought. 

STANDARD   IV. 

Correction  of  errors  in  the  language  used  by  pupils.  Kinds  of  sen- 
tences— simple,  compound,  etc. ;  purpose  of  each.  Division  of  the  parts 
of  speech  according  to  use;  inflection  in  outline.  General  analysis  used 
as  a  means  of  discovering  the  relation  and  position  of  ideas  in  a  sentence. 

STANDARD    V. 

An  intelligent  comprehension  of  the  prescribed  text  book. 

HISTORY. 

Training  of  the  moral  judgment,  and  preparation  for  intelligent  citizen- 
ship are  important  aims  in  teaching  history.  History  should  be  asso- 
ciated with  geography  and  literature — historical  poems,  etc. 

STANDARD  II. 

Canadian  History. — Lives  of  distinguished  men  described,  e.g. — Col- 
umbus, the  Cabots,  Jacques  Cartier,  Champlain,  Bishop  Laval,  Frontenac, 
La  Salle,  Montcalm,  Wolfe,  Sir  Guy  Carleton,  Lyon  Mackenzie,  Papineau, 
Joseph  Howe,  Alexander  Mackenzie,  Sir  John  Macdonald,  etc.  Discus- 
sion of  the  chief  excellences  and  defects  in  their  characters  to  teach 
moral  discrimination  and,  ultimately,  to  derive  principles  of  conduct. 
Reading  and  reciting  of  patriotic  poems. 

STANDARD   III. 

Canadian  Hilary. — Outline  study  of  leading  features,  e.g.  :  Discovery; 
exploration;  struggle  between  the  French  and  English  Colonists;  Treaty 
of  Paris  ;  Quebec  Act ;  Constitutional  Act ;  War  of  1812  ;  Rebellion  of 
1887;  Union  Act;  Clergy  Reserves;  Land  Tenures — Feudal,  Freehold, 
Leasehold,  Seigniorial  ;  Reciprocity  Treaty  ;  British  North  America  Act, 
etc. 

English  History. — Biography  of  persons  honoured  as  types  of  state  or 
individual  life — e.g.;  Caractacus,  Julius  Cajsar,  (Arthur),  Alfred,  Canute, 
William  I,  Simon  de  Montfort,  Edward  I,  Wolsey,  Elizabeth,  Charles  1, 
John  Hampden,  Oliver  Cromwell,  Marlborough,  Pitt,  Nelson,  Wellington, 
Lord  John  Russell,  Victoria,  etc.  Discussion  of  their  deeds  to  train 
moral  judgment  and  incidentally  to  teach  patriotism  and  civic  duty. 
Reading  and  reciting  patriotic  selections. 

In  this  Standard  the  presentation  is  to  be  oral,  no  text  book  being 
prescribed.  After  the  lesson,  supplementary  reading  should  be  encour- 
aged. 

STANDARD   IV. 

(•nvadian  Hixtory. — The  text  book  studied  as  a  review  ami  expansion 
of  the  topics  discussed  in  the  previous  Standards. 
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English  History. — Outline  study  of  each  people  or  period  to  exhibit 
its  chief  characteristics,  e.g.:  Saxons — a  farmer  people;  brought  with 
them  the  germs  of  our  political  institutions — a  limited  monarchy,  parlia- 
ment, courts  of  justice,  personal  holdings  of  land  ;  gave  us  the  body  of 
our  English  tongue  ;  became  Christian  from  choice.  The  presentation  of 
this  outline  is  to  be  oral.  Supplementary  reading  in  history,  should  be 
encouraged. 

STANDARD    V. 

Canndian  History. — An  intelligent  comprehension  of  the  prescribed 
text ;  comparison  of  constitutional  struggles  in  Canada  with  correspond- 
ing ones  in  England  ;  outline  study  of  how  we  are  governed — parlia- 
mentary, judicial,  municipal  and  school  systems;  our  civic  duties — vot- 
ing, office-holding,  tax-paying,  support  of  law,  etc. 

English  History. — The  text  book  studied  as  a  review  and  expansion 
of  the  topics  discussed  in  previous  Stan< lards.  Grouping  of  the  essential 
facts  in  each  period  under  topics  indicating  phases  of  progress,  e.g. : 
Political,  industrial,  intellectual,  aesthetic,  religious — to  show  the  growth 
of  the  nation. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

S1ANDARD   I. 

Direction  :     Position  of  the  sun  in  the  morning  at  noon,  in  the  evening  ; 

cardinal  points  of  the  compass  ;  location  of  important  places  and 

objects  by  pointing  with  the  hand  and  naming  the  direction. 
Water:     Observation  of  forms  of  water  such  as  clouds,  fog,   mist,    rain, 

dew,  frost,  snow  and  ice  as  they  occur  to  find  the   more  obvious 

qualities  and  uses  of  each. 
Winds :     Recognition  of  calm,  breeze,  gale. 

STANDARD    II. 

Direction  :  Semi-cardinal  points  of  the  compass  ;  observation  of  the 
directions  of  winds  bringing  heat,  cold,  rain,  snow,  moisture,  dry- 
ness. 

hind:  Hills,  mountains — direction  and  nature  of  their  slopes;  plain, 
valley,  prairie  ;  cape,  peninsula,  isthmus,  island  ;  relation  of  these 
bodies  to  one  another  ;  their  uses.  (Teacher's  reference  :  "  How  to 
study  Geography,"  pp.  145-159,  etc.) 

Watrr :  Fuller  study  of  clouds,  fog;  mist,  rain,  dew;  snow,  ice,  hail; 
as  to  uses  and  effects  of  each.     Effects  of  sun  and  wind  on  these. 

Spring,  brook,  river — source,  banks,  branches,  mouth-  lake  ; 
bay,  sea,  strait ;  relation  of  these  bodies  to  one  another ;  their 
uses. 

Winds:  Calm,  breeze,  gale,  storm,  hurricane  ;  effects  on  land  and  sea, 
on  plants,  animals,  people,  vessels. 

Maps  :  Construction  of  maps  of  school  room,  school  grounds,  neighbour- 
hood ;  map  representation  of  geographical  objects  studied. 

The  World  as  a  Whole :  Outline  study  of  its  form,  rotation,  axis,  poles, 
equator,  hemispheres ;  hot,  temperate  and  cold  parts. 

Continents:  Their  relative  positions  and  sizes;  characteristic  animals 
and  plants  in  each  ;  occupations,  habits,  dress  and  modes  of  life  of 
the  leading  peoples  in  each. 

Oceans:     Their  relative  positions  and  sizes;  some  characteristics  of  each. 
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STANDARD   III. 

Lavd :     Mountain  chains,  slopes,  great  plains  ;  description  and  uses  of 
each.     (Teacher's  reference* :  "  How  to  study  Geography,"  p.  XXV 
and  pp.  145-147.) 
Wafer :     River  systems. 

Continent  Structure:  Great  slopes,  continental  axis,  land  masses, 
secondary  axis,  great  river  basins,  great  river  systems,  coast  lines. 
(Teacher's  reference  :  "How  to  study  Geography,"  pp.  13-51  and 
146-152.) 
The  World  as  a  Whole  :  Relief  : — World  ridge  from  Cape  Horn  to  Cape 
of  Good  Hope. 
Lowlands  :  World  basins — their  position  between  the  two  highlands 

of  each  continent.     Outline  description  of  each. 
Drainage  :  World  water  parting,  world  river  systems. 
Winds  :  Elementary  ideas  of  causes  and  influences  of  Trade    winds, 
Return  Trades,  Polar  Currents,  Moonsoons.      (Consult  "  Child 
and  Nature,"  pp.  170-174.) 
Ocean  Currents  :  Elementary  ideas  of  causes  and  influences  of  Gulf 
Stream,  Japan  Current,  and  Polar  Streams.      (Consult   "  Child 
and  Nature,"  pp.  174-176.) 
Rainfall :  Formation  of  clouds  and  rain  ;  places  of  much,  little  or  no 

rain  ;  reasons. 
Climate  :  Outline  study  of  distribution  of  climates.    (Consult  "Child 

and  Nature,"  pp.  178-181.) 
Productions:  Chief  agricultural,   grazing,    lumbering,    and   mining 

regions.     (Consult  "  Child  and  Nature,"  p.  185.) 
People  :  The  different  races  and  their  distribution. 

NORTH  AMERICA. 

(References  for  Teacher's  use.  Parker's  "  How  to  study  Geography,"  pp. 
185-218.  King's  "  Methods  and  aids  in  Geography,"  chapters  XIII-X  VI. 
"  The  Story  of  our  Continent." — Shuler. ) 

Position. 

Structure :     General  description  of   primary  and  secondary    highlands, 

river  basins. 
Drainage:     Great  water-partings,  great  river  systems,  great  lakes. 
Outline  :     Shape,  leading  projections  of  land  and  water. 
Climate  :     Temperature  and  moisture — their  causes  and  influences  gener- 

*ny-      .  ...... 

Natural  Productions  ami  Productive  Retjwnx  :  Chief  agricultural,  graz- 
ing, lumbering  and  mining  regions  ;  surplus  productions  and  ex- 
ports ;  deficiency  and  imports. 

Waterways  and  Railways:     Noted  trade  routes. 

Cities  :  Prominent  commercial  centres  of  the  continent  and  their  rela- 
tion to  belts  of  products. 

Political  Divisions:  Their  relation  to  the  physical  structure  of  the  con- 
tinent ;  capitals,  forms  of  government,  nationalities,  state  of  civili- 
zation. 

North -West  Territories:  Studied  generally  as  a  review  of  a  section  of 
the  continent ;  the  agricultural,  grazing,  lumbering  and  mining 
regions  ;  chief  trade  routes  ;  about  a  dozen  towns. 
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STANDARD   TV. 

Dominion  of  (lanada  studied  as  a  review,  with  additions,  of  a  seetion  of 
the  continent  of  North  American.  Same  topic  as  for  continent 
study.  (Teacher's  reference  :  "  The  Geography  of  the  British 
Colonies,"  by  Dawson  and  Sutherland.) 

South  America.  Outline  study,  comparing  its  structure,  drainage,  coast- 
line, climate,  and  productive  regions  with  those  of  North  America. 
Political  divisions — mainly  Brazil,  The  Argentine  Republic  and 
Chili.  (Teacher's  reference :  "  How  to  study  Geography,"  pp. 
218-224.  The  "Geographical  Reader" — American  Book  Company.) 

Eurasia.  (Europe  and  Asia.)  General  structure  of  Eurasia  compared 
with  that  of  North  America  and  that  of  South  America.  (Teach- 
er's reference  :  "  How  to  study  Geograpy,"  pp.  224-263.) 

Europe.  Under  the  same  topics  as  North  America.  Compari- 
sons. 

Asia.  Only  a  very  general  study  of  climate,  natural  produc- 
tions and  productive  regions,  trade  routes,  cities.  Political  divi- 
sions— mainly  India,  Japan  and  China.     Comparisons. 

STANDARD   V. 

Africa  and  Atwtralia.  Brief  study  of  general  structure  ;  brief  compari- 
sons of  main  features  with  those  of  other  continents. 

British  Empire. 

Motions  of  the  earth,  day  and  night — reasons  ;  latitude,  longitude,  tropics, 
polar  circles,  eclipses. 

Heat,  winds,  ocean  currents,  tides,  rainfall,  dew,  ice,  glaciers,  etc. 

Distribution  of  soil,  vegetation,  animals,  races  of  men,  minerals  ;  causes. 
Great  commercial  centres  of  the  world,  great  routes  of  commerce. 
(Teacher's  reference:  "  How  to  study  Geography,"  pp.  301-338  ; 
Kings  "  Methods  and  Aids,"  chapters  XVI-XVIII.) 

NATURE   8TUDY   AND   AQRIOULTURE. 

(Teacher's  reference  books  :  Newell's  "From  Seed  to  Leaf,"  Goodale's 
"  Concerning  a  Few  Common  Plants,"  Grant  Allen's  "  The  Story  of  the 
Plants.") 

To  interest  pupils  in  Nature,  to  train  them  in  habits  of  careful  obser- 
vation and  clear  expression,  and  to  lead  them  to  acquire  useful  know- 
ledge are  important  aims  in  teaching  this  subject. 

The  pupil  must  study  the  plant,  the  animal  and  the  soil  rather  than 
book  descriptions  of  them.  He  may  consult  books  after  he  has  made  his 
observations.  The  study  of  plant  life  should  be  emphasized  in  Spring 
though  not  restricted  to  that  season. 

This  study  should   be  connected  with    Language,   Drawing  and  Geo 
graphy. 

STANDARD    I. 

Plant  Life: 

Seeds  :     Bean,  pea,  sunflower,  corn,  wheat. 

Germination  :  its  conditions — light,  air,  moisture,  soil,  warmth 
Structure  :  covering,  cotyledons,  embryo. 
Seedlings  :     Parts — stems,  roott,  leaves. 
Buds:     Poplar,  willow,  maple,  elm,  spruce. 

Covering,  unfolding,  arrangement  on  stem. 
Animal  Life:     Cat,  dog,  cow,  horse,  sheep,  hen,  tish, 
Covering,  food,  uses, 
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STANDARD   II. 

Plant  Life: 

Seeds  :     Fuller  study  of  the  germination,  growth  and  structure  of 

seeds  selected  from  Standard  1. 
Plant  structure  :  Herbs,  shrubs,  trees. 

Stem  :     Its  parts — wood,  bark,  pith  ;  their  uses. 

Root:     Its  parts — primary   root,  rootlets,  root  hairs;    their 

uses. 
Leaf :     Its  parts — stipules,  .stock,  blade,  veins ;  their  uses. 
Fruits :     Apple,  orange  or  lemon,  plum  or  cherry,  pumpkin  or 
squash,  raspberry  or  strawberry  ;  the  uses  of  their  parts 
to  the  plant  and  to  man. 
Animal  Life:     Fuller  study  of  the  animals  selected  for  Standard   I,   in- 
cluding structure  of  feet,  head  and  teeth  ;  relation  of  structure  and 
habits. 

STANDARD   III. 

Plant  Lije : 

Leaves:     Their  position,  arrangement,  form,  and  venation  ;    their 

relation  to  sunlight,  air  aud  direction  of  water  to  roots. 
Flowers:     Silverweed,  anemone,  rose,  violet,  everlasting  pea,  sun- 
flower, wild  bergamot;  arrangement  and  uses  of  their  parts. 
Roots :     Wheat,   willow,   carrot,   turnip,   radish,  potato.       Their 
forms,  and  the  uses  of  their  parts  to  the  plant  and  to  man. 
Soils :     Outline  study  of  formation,  composition,  classification,  exhaus- 
tion, restoration.     (Public  School  "  Agriculture  "  Chap.  III.) 
Animal  Life, :     Ant,  fly,  grasshopper  ;  hawk,  crane,  duck  ;  gopher,  wolf, 
muskrat :— adaptation  of  their  forms  and  structure  to  their  modes 
of  life. 

STANDARD   IV. 

Plants:     Their  food — its  sources,  how  taken  up,  how  assimilated  ;  their 
reproduction,  propagation  ;  dissemination  of  seeds. 
Weeds  :     Bindweed    or    Wild   Buckwheat,    Tumble-weed,    Hedge 
Mustard,  Stink- weed,  Russian  Thistle  ;  methods  of  destroying. 
("  Agriculture,"  chap.  XII.) 
Trees  :      Their   cultivation  for  shade,  ornament  and  protection, 
("  Agriculture,"  chap.  XIX.) 
Soils:     Preparation  of,  for  seed.     ("  Agriculture,"  chap.   VI, ) 
Animals:     Feeding,  care  and  management  of  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  and 
swine,  ("  Agriculture,"  chap.  XIV.) 
Insects:     Growth,  classification,  remedies.     ("Agriculture,"  chap. 
XII.) 

STANDARD   V. 

Tillage  :     Drainage,  fertilizers,  subsoiling.     ("  Agriculture,"  chap.  V.) 

Crops:     Their  growth,  management,  rotation  ;  diseases,  remedies; 
soiling  crops.     C  Agriculture,"  chap.  VII,  VIII,  IX,  XI.) 

Animals:     Principles  of  feeding.     ("  Agriculture,"  chap.  XIII.) 
Dairying:     ("  Agriculture,"  chap.  XVII.) 

ARITHMETIC. 

Every  new  thought  process  in  this  subject  should  be  developed  objec- 
tively. Principles  and  rules  should  be  arrived  at  inductively.  Accuracy 
and  rapidity  in  the  simple  fundamental  processes  are  important. 
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Problems  should,  so  far  as  possible,  have  <lue  relation  to  the  demands 
of  modern  commercial  and  business  life.  Clearness  of  reasoning,  accuracy 
of  statement  and  elegance  of  form  in  the  solutions  of  problems  should  be 
emphasized.  Pupils  should  have  regular  practice  in  the  construction  of 
problems  The  subject  matter  of  Nature  Study,  Agriculture,  Geography, 
etc.,  furnishes  interesting  data  for  many  problems. 

STANDARD    I. 

(Teacher's  reference:     Wentworth's  "  Primary  Arithmetic") 

part    I. 

Numbers  1  to  12 — their  combinations  and  separation,  oral  and  written; 
the  making  and  use  of  arithmetical  signs. 

Making  and  showing  relation  of  one-half,  one-fourth,  one-eighth  ;  one- 
third,  one-sixth  ;  one-fifth,  one-tenth  ;  one-third,  one-ninth,  one-twelfth  ; 
one -seventh  ;  one-eleventh  ;  (Objective  illustration — no  figures  used.) 

Use  and  relation  of  pint,  quart,  gallon,  peck,  bushel ;  inch,  foot,  yard  ; 
day,  week,  month,  year ;  five  cent  and  ten  cent  coins  ;  simple  problems. 

PART    II. 

Numbers  1  to  25 — their  combinations  and  separations. 

Use  and  meaning  of  one-thirteenth one -twenty-fifth  ;  review 

of  fractions  in  Part  I. 

Use  and  relation  of  ounce,  pound  ;  hour,  day  :  foot,  rod ;  sheet,  quire. 

Cuuntiug  to  and  from  25  by  ones,  twos,  threes,  etc.  Drill  in  rapid 
figure  work  (especially  in  addition)  involving  combinations  in  the  num- 
bers 1  to  10.  Reading  Roman  notation  to  XXV.  Inventing  and  solving 
simple  problems. 

STANDARD   II. 

(Teacher's  reference  :     Wentworth's  "  Primary  Arithmetic") 

Numbers  25  to  100.    Addition,  subtraction,  multiplication  and  division. 

Use  and  meaning  of  one  twenty -sixth one-one-hundredth. 

Addition,  substra  tion,  multiplication  and  division  of  fractions  studied  in 
Part  I. 

Percentage:  Use  and  meaning  of  50%  25%  10%  5%,  331%  12A%  ; 
relation  to  fractions. 

Use  and  meaning  of  pound,  bushel,  square  inch,  square  foot,  square 
yard  ;  finding  area  of  small  surfaces. 

Counting  to  and  from  100  by  ones,  twos,  etc.,  to  tens  ;  multiplication 
table  made  and  mastered.  Oral  and  written  drill  in  rapid  figure  work 
(especially  in  addition)  involving  the  combinations  in  the  numbers  I  to 
25.  Reading  Roman  notation  to  C.  Inventing  and  solving  simple  pro- 
blems suggested  by  any  subject  studied. 

STANDARD    III. 

Notation  and  numeration ;  simple  rules. 

Common  Fractions:  Addition,  subtraction,  multiplication  and  division 
of  fractions  whose  denominators  do  not  exceed  one  thousand.  Common 
Factor  and  Common  Divisor  as  needed  in  fractions. 

Decimal  Fractions  :  Addition,  subtraction,  multiplication  and  division 
to  tenths,  hundredths  and  thousandths;  relation  to  Common  fractions. 

Percentage :  Easy  problems  in  Simple  Interest  and  Profit  and  Loss, 
using  such  applications  as  occur  in  ordinary  mercantile  business, 
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Remaining  Weights  and  Measures  used  in  practical  life,  taught  and 
applied  ;  measurement  of  surfaces  and  right  angled  triangles ;  contents 
of  rooms,  boxes,  lumber,  piles  of  wood  and  hay. 

Oral  and  written  drill  in  the  figure  work  of  the  simple  rules  to  secure 
accuracy  and  rapidity. 

STANDARD   IV. 

Common  Fractions.     Decimal  Fractions,  omitting  Recurring  Decimals. 

Simple  Interest,  Profit  and  Loss,  Commercial  Discount,  Commission. 
Problems  should  be  confined  to  cases  occurring  in  ordinary  mercantile 
business. 

STANDARD  V. 

Ratio  and  Simple  Proportion  with  their  applications  to  Partnerships ; 
Square  Root. 

Mensuration  :  Chapters  VII  to  IX,  inclusive,  in  Hill's  "  Lessons  in 
Geometry." 

Geometry:     Hill's  "  Lessons  in  Geometry." 

At  first  the  pupil  should  discover  geometrical  truths  through  measure- 
ment, drawing,  construction  and  superposition  rather  than  logical  demon- 
stration. In  demonstrations,  clearness  of  reasoning,  accuracy  of  state- 
ment, and  elegance  of  form  should  be  emphasized.  u  The  subject  matter 
of  each  lesson  should  be  considered  in  its  relation  to  life,  that  is  the 
actual  occurrence,  in  nature  and  in  the  structure  of  machines  made  by 
man,  of  the  geometrical  forms  studied  ;  and  the  application  of  the  pro- 
positions to  the  ordinary  affairs  of  life  should  be  the  basis  and  the  out- 
come of  every  exercise." 

Algebra:  First  100  exercises  in  Clarkson's  "Public  School  Algebra." 
— Scholar's  edition. 

DRAWING     JPROVISIONAL     OOURSE.) 

(Teacher's  reference:  The  Prang  Primary  Course  in  Art  Education — 
Parts  I  and  II  by  Hicks  and  Locke.) 

Drawing  is  to  be  taught  as  an  added  means  of  expression.  Pupils  are 
to  draw  in  blank  books  after  observing  the  type  solids  and  objects. 

STANDARD    I. 

Teach  the  following  forms  as  wholes  from  type  solids  and  objects: 
Sphere  and  similar  forms,  natural  and  artificial,  e.g.,  ball,  marble,  apple, 

tomato,  cherry,  lemon,  etc. 
Cylinder  and   similar   forms,  natural  and  artificial,  e.g.,  pencil,  bottle, 

spool,  pint  measure,  cup,  rope,  ladder,  mallet,  etc. 
Cube  and  similar  forms,  natural   and  artificial,  e.g.,  box,  chest,  basket, 
inkstand,  lumps  of  sugar,  etc. 
Teach  their  parts — surfaces,  faces,  edges,  and  corners,  and  the  relation 
of  these  parts  :  compare  them. 

Illustrative  sketching  in  connection  with  Nature  Study. 

STANDARDS    II    AND   TIL 

The  work  of  Standard  I  and  the  following  : 
The  type  solids  bisected  and  studied  as  new  wholes. 

Hemisphere  and  similar  forms,  natural  and  artificial,  e.g.,  half  an  apple, 
dish,  bowl,  cap,  oil  can,  etc. 
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Half  Cylinder  and  similar  forms,  natural  and  artificial,  e.g.,  bandbox, 
coin,  etc. 

Half  Cube,  square  prism,  right  angled  triangular  prism,  and  similar 
forms,  natural  and  artificial,  e.g.,  box,  trunk,  car,  roof  of  a  house,  etc. 

Teach  their  parts — surfaces,  faces,  edges  and  corners,  and  the  relation 
of  the  parts.     Compare  them. 

Teach  geometric  figures — triangle,  square  and  rectangle  from  the  solid. 
Draw  objects  based  on  these  figures,  e.g.,  pennant,  envelope,  door,  cross, 
flag,  etc. 

Illustrative  sketching  in  connection  with  Nature  Study. 

STANDARDS  IV  AND  V. 

The  work  of  previous  Standards,  and  forms  derived  from  the  type 
solids  by  variation. 

Spheroid,  ellipsoid,  ovoid,  and  similar  forms,  natural  and  artificial,  e.g., 
lemon,  cucumber,  watermelon,  egg,  hops,  pear,  strawberry,  vase,  etc. 

Cone,  circular  frustrum,  and  similar  forms,  natural  and  artificial,  e.g., 
carrot,  volcano,  mountain  peak,  hour  glass,  wine  glass,  etc. 

Pyramid,  square  frustrum  and  similar  forms,  natural  and  artificial,  e.g., 
cupolas,  pyramids  of  Egypt,  basket,  etc. 

Draw,  from  the  solids,  the  geometric  figures,  circle,  ellipse  and  oval  and 
learn  the  terms  circumference,  diameter,  radius,  arc,  centre,  focus,  axis. 
Draw  objects  based  on  these  figures,  e.g.,  target,  circular  window,  hand 
mirror,  eye  glasses,  horse  shoe,  padlock,  fan,  spoon,  etc. 

Illustrative  sketching  in  connection  with  other  studies. 

MU8IO. 

STANDARD   I. 

Singing  of  rote  songs  clearly  and  sweetly.  Drill  on  the  scale,  and  in- 
tervals such  as  are  found  in  exercises  1,  2,  3  and  4  on  the  second  page  of 
the  First  Series  of  Charts  (Normal  Music  Course.)  Exercises  in  time 
given  with  the  time  names  and  the  metronome. 

STANDARD   II. 

The  First  Chart  completed.  Easy  exercises  in  each  of  the  keys  G,  D, 
A,  E,  A6,  E/>,  B6  and  F — such  as  are  found  in  Part  I,  First  Reader.  Con- 
tinued exercises  in  time — such  as  are  found  in  First  Rhythmic  Chart 
(Undivided  Pulsations.) 

STANDARD    III. 

First  Reader,  Part  I,  completed.  Reading  music  in  Parts  II  and  III 
of  First  Reader.     Time  exercises  continued. 

STANDARD   IV. 

First  Reader  completed.  Special  attention  given  to  two-part  songs 
and  exercises.  (Each  pupil  should  be  ablu  to  sing  either  a  soprano  or 
alto  part.)  The  Second  series  of  Charts  and  Second  Reader  commenced. 
Time  work  on  First  Rhythmic  Chart  completed,  and  Second  Rhythmic 
Chart  (Divided  Pulsations)  commenced. 

STANDARD    V. 

Second  Series  of  Charts,  Second  Reader,  and  Second  Rhythmic  Chart 
completed. 
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HYGIENE    PHYSIOLOGY. 

(Teachers  reference:  Ontario  Manual  of  Hygiene  or  Ontario  Public 
School  Physiology  and  Temperance.) 

For  convenience  in  teaching  these  subjects  the  ungraded  school  may 
be  divided  into  two  sections,  the  first  comprising  the  pupils  in  Standards 
I  and  II  and  the  second  those  in  Standards  III,  IV  and  V.  Practical 
effect  should  be  given  to  the  instruction  in  this  subject  by  attention  to 
the  physical  condition  and  habits  of.  the  children,  the  ventilation,  light- 
ing, heating  and  cleaning  of  the  school  room,  and  the  supervision  by  the 
teacher  of  the  sports  and  gymnastic  exercises  of  the  pupils. 

Topics :  Lessons  on  cleanliness,  proper  clothing,  pure  air,  good  water, 
exercise,  re>t,  avoidance  of  draughts,  wholesome  food,  temperate  habits, 
bathing,  accidents,  poison,  disinfectants,  digestion,  circulation,  respiration, 
care  of  the  eye  and  ear. 

STIMULANTS  AND  NAROOTIOS  with  special  rifirince  to  the  usk 

OF  ALCOHOL  AND  TOBACCO. 

The  great  purpose  is  to  build  up  in  the  mind  a  theory  of  self-control 
and  a  willingness  to  abstain  from  acts  that  may  grow  into  dangerous 
habits.  The  moral  and  social  effects  should  bo  made  prominent  and 
abstinence  be  inculcated  from  higher  ends  than  such  as  concern  only  the 
holy.  Technicalities  and  persistent  dwelling  upon  details  of  disease 
should  be  avoided.  Special  delicacy  of  treatment  is  needed  in  those  un- 
fortunate cisen  in  which  children  find  themselves  between  the  safe 
teaching  of  the  school  and  the  counter  practices  and  influences  of  the 
home.  Refrain  from  assertions  of  what  is  uncertain  or  sincerely  doubted 
by  high  authority,  or  likely  to  be  repudiated  by  the  pupil  when  he  is 
mature  enough  to  judge  for  himself,  since  the  admitted  and  unquestioned 
facts  about  the  more  dangerous  stimulants  and  narcotics,  the  alcoholic 
drinks  in  particular,  furnish  invincible  reasons  why  people  in  general 
should  do  without  them,  and  young  people  above  all  others. 

Teach  what  a  stimulant  is,  what  a  narcotic  is,  what  each  may  cause  ; 
effects  of  alcohol  on  the  digestive,  circulatory,  muscular  and  nervous 
system. 

Tearh  that  tobacco  contains  a  poisonous  substance  called  nicotine,  that 
it  frequently  injures  the  throat,  lungs,  heart  and  other  organs  in  adults, 
that  it  is  far  more  harmful  to  young  and  growing  persons  than  to  adults, 
that  it  is  particularly  objectionable  in  the  form  of  a  cigarette,  that  child- 
ren should  avoid  it  in  all  its  forms,  and  that  the  more  sparingly  grown 
people  use  it,  the  better,  as  a  rule,  they  are  off. 

MANNERS  AND  MORALS. 

(Teachers  reference  :     Whites  School  Management,  pp.  218-294.) 

Ungraded  schools  may  be  divided  as  in  Hygiene  when  direct  instruc- 
tion is  given. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  teacher  to  see  that  the  pupil  practices  those  ex- 
ternal forms  of  conduct  which  express  a  true  sense  of  the  proprieties  of 
life  and  that  politeness  winch  denotes  a  genuine  respect  for  the  wants 
and  wishes  of  others.  It  is  his  duty  to  turn  the  attention  of  the  pupils 
to  the  moral  quality  of  their  acts  and  to  lead  them  into  a  clear  under- 
standing and  constant  practice  of  every  virtue.  His  own  influence  and 
example ;  the  narration  of  suitable   tales  to  awaken   right  feeling ;   the 
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memorizing  of  gems  embodying  noble  sentiments,  and  maxims  and  pro- 
verbs containing  rules  of  duty ;  direct  instruction,  etc.,  are  means  to  be 
employed. 

Topics  :  Cleanliness  and  neatness,  politeness,  gentleness,  kindness  to 
others,  kindness  to  animals,  love,  truthfulness,  fidelity  in  duty,  obedience, 
nobility,  respect  and  reverence,  gratitude  and  thankfulness,  forgiveness, 
confession,  honesty,  honour,  courage,  humility,  self-respect,  self-control, 
prudence,  good  name,  good  manners,  temperance,  health,  evil  habits,  bad 
language,  evil  9peaking,  industry,  economy. 


APPENDIX    MC." 

REGULATIONS 


OF  THE 


Council  of  Public  Instruction 


UOVKKNING 


Teachers'   Certificates 

ADOPTED    18th    AUGUST,    1898. 


CERTIFICATES. 


The  teachers'  certificates  granted  by  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction 
shall  be  denominated  Third  Class,  Second  Class,  First  Class  and  High 
School  certificates.  These  may  be  obtained  by  fulfilling  the  following 
conditions  : — 

(a)  Furnishing  a  certificate  of  moral  character  of  recent  date. 

(b)  Passing  the  prescribed  non-professional  examination. 

(c)  Passing  the  prescribed  professional  examination. 

(d)  Receiving  a  satisfactory  report  from  an  Inspector  after  having 

taught  one  year  in  thesr  Territories  on  an   interim  certifi- 
cate. 

2.  Certificates  of  the  Third  Class  shall  be  valid  for  three  years.  All 
other  certificates  shall  be  valid  during  the  pleasure  of  the  Council. 


NON-PROFESSIONAL  EXAMINATION. 


THIRD    CLASS. 


1.  Reading  : — The  principles  of  orthoepy  and  elocution  ;    oral  reading. 

Text  book. — The  introductory  chapters  in  the  Readers. 

2.  Spelling  and  Writing: — Judged  on  all  papers.     - 

3.  English   Grammar: — A  general    knowledge   of   the    High    School 
Grammar. 
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4.  Composition  and  Prose  Literature. — (a)  The  structure  of  sentences 
and  paragraphs ;  expansion  and  contraction  of  prose  passages;  synonyms  ; 
correction  of  errors ;  critical  study  of  the  prescribed  prose  literature  in 
connection  with  the  study  of  th<;  principles  of  composition  ;  letter  writ- 
ing ;  punctuation,  (b)  An  essay,  from  thirty  to  sixty  lines  in  length,  on 
one  of  a  number  of  assigned  subjects  based  upon  the  prescribed  prose 
literature.  This  essay  will  be  considered  a  test  of  the  candidate's  power 
to  write  English  rather  than  a  proof  of  his  knowledge  of  the  subject 
written  upon.  Legible  writing  and  correct  spelling,  punctuation  and 
paragraphing  will  be  regarded  as  indispensable. 

Text-book. — Welsh's  -<  English  Composition." 

Prose  Literature,  1899.— Goldsmith :  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield.  ("Clas- 
sics for  Children  "  series,  Ginn  &  Co.,  recommended.)  The  novel, 
like  the  poem,  is  to  be  studied  as  a  criticism  of  life,  and  as  an  artis- 
tic whole. 

5.  Poetical  Literature. — Intelligent  comprehension  of  and  familiarity 
with  the  prescribed  selections  ;  memorisation  of  the  finest  passages;  oral 
reading. 

Prescribed  Selections,  1899:  Tennyson:  Morte  D' Arthur  Elaine, 
Recollections  of  the  Arabian  Nights,  To  Virgil,  Early  Spring, 
Ulysses,  "  You  Ask  Me  Why,"  "Of  Old  Sat  Freedom,"  'Love 
Thou  Thy  Land,"  Freedom,  (Enone,  The  Lotos  Eaters,  Crossing 
the  Bar,  Lady  of  Shallot,  St.  Agnes'  Eve,  Sir  Galahad,  the  six 
interlude  songs  in  The  Princess,  and  '•  Tears,  Idle  Tears." 
The  following  selections  from  Palgrave's  Golden  Treasury : 

Gray  :  Ode  on  Vicissitude.     Ode  on  the  Spring.     Elegy  written  in  a 
Country  Churchyard.     Ode  on  Eton  College. 

G.  History. — The  leading  events  of  Canadian  and  British  History. 

Text- books. — Clement's  History  of  Canada ;  Buckley  and 
Robertson's  High  School  History. 

7.  Groyrttplty. — The  general  geography — physical,  commercial  atid 
mathematical — of  the  world  ;  geography  of  Canada  and  the  British 
Empire  more  particularly. 

Text- books. — The  High  School  Geography;  Geography  of  the 
British  Colonies  by  Dawson  and  Sutherland,  McMillan  & 
Co. 

N.  Arithmetic  and  Me  una  rat  ion. — Pure  arithmetic  ;  commercial  arith- 
metic. 

Text-books. — Hamblin  Smith's  Arithmetic  to  the  end  of  chap. 
XXVI;  also  chaps.  XXXIII  and  XXXIV.  For  Mensura- 
tion, consult  Hill's  Lessons  in  Geometry,  chaps.  VII  to  IX 
inclusive. 

9.  Ahjebra. — Definitions,  elementary  rules,  simple  equations  of  one, 
two  and  three  unknown  quantities,  problems. 

Text-book. — C.  Smith's  Elementary  Algebra,  chaps.  I  to  VIII 
inclusive. 
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16.  Geometry. — Euclid,  book  I,  with  easy  deductions. 
Text  book. — McKay'  Elements  of  Euclid. 

11.  Book-keeping. — McLeans  High  School  Book-keeping, chaps.  I  to  V 
inclusive,  and  chaps.  VIII  and  X. 

12.  Botany. — Elements  of  Structural  Botany. 

The  course  in  third  class  botany  shall  be  entirely  practical  and  de- 
scriptive, and  cover  the  following : — 

The  flower,  its  parts,  their  functions  and  relations  as  observed  in  the 
actual  study  of  specimens  of  the  following  orders:  Ranunculacere, 
Crueiferre,  Legurainosre,  RosacejR  and  Liliaceae. 

The  classification  of  members  of  these  orders  as  to  their  genera 
(Spottous  Botany  being  the  limit). 

The  leaf  in  vernation,  venation,  phyllotaxis,  surface,  margin,  outline, 
base,  apex,  and  function. 

Infloresence — determinate  and  indeterminate  aestivation. 

The  simple  study  of  fruits  and  their  classification — as  apocarpous 
and  syncarpous,  dehiscent  and  indehiscent. 

The  smiple  study  of  the  root  and  stem,  with  drawings  of  cross 
sections  and  branch  systems. 

Pollination,  fertilisation  and  the  development  of  the  seed  from  the 
ovule. 

The  study  of  hairs,  tendrils,  runners,  and  such  modification  of  parts. 

(jrermi nation,  illustrating  the  growth  of  the  seed  and  conditions. 
Plant  food,  assimilation,  respiration  and  transpiration.  Simple  drawings 
of  all  the  parts. 

A  plant  shall  be  submitted  at  the  examination,  not  necessarily  for 
purposes  of  identification  but  as  a  means  of  testing  the  candidate's 
practical  knowledge  of  this  subject. 

Text  book. — Spotton's  High  School  Botany. —  Manitoba  Edition. 

Books  of  reference  for  teachers. — Ne well's  "  Outlines  of  Lessons 
in  Botany,"  part  I  (Ginn  &  Co.):  Spalding's  "Introduction  to 
Botany  "  (D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.) 

13. — Agriculture — Definitions,    plants,    soils,    tillage,    crops,    weeds, 
insects. 

Text-book. — Ontario  Public  School  Agriculture,  chaps.  1  to  XII 
inclusive. 

(4. — P/n/Mtcs. — The  course  in  this  subject  shall  cover  the  following  : 

1,  Metric  and  English  systems  of  measures. 

2,  Matt*,?:     Solid,  fluid  (liquid,  gas),  constitution  of  matter. 

'4    l'r'//>*rtiAM  an/1  Lav:  8  of  Solids :     Hard  nets,  ductility,  malleability, 
;,**»,'?! ty,    cohesion,    adhesion,    elasticity,    structure    (crystalline     and 
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4.  Properties  and  Laws  of  Liquids :  Fluidity,  viscosity ;  cohesion, 
adhesion  ;  capillary  phenomena ;  surface  tension  ;  transmission  of  pres- 
sure by  fluids ;  pressure  due  to  weight ;  surface  of  a  liquid  at  rest  under 
the  action  of  gravity  ;   buoyancy. 

5.  Properties  and  Laws  of  Gases :  Pressure  due  to  weight ;  expansive 
force  (tension  or  elastic  force) ;  buoyancy ;  measurements  of  the  pressure 
of  the  atmosphere,  barometer ;  compressibility  ;  Boyle's  or  Mariottes 
Law. 

6.  Const  taction  and  Action  of  tfie  Following  Instrument*  and 
Machines:  Air  pump  (common  and  Sprengel),  condenser,  common  pump, 
force  pump;  siphon,  hydrostatic  press. 

7.  Specific  Gravity  and  density  of  a  solid,  liquid  and  gas. 

8.  Relative  Afotion  and  absolute  rest. 

Force:  Definition ;  recognition;  manifestations;  measurement; 
stress,  action,  reaction ;  molar  and  molecular  forces ; 
moment  of  a  force  ;  unit  of  force  and  mass. 

9.  Energy:  Definition;  relation  to  force;  various  forms  ;  potential  and 
kinetic. 

Work:  Definition;  relation  to  energy  and  force;  wasted  work; 
unit;  estimation  of  work  done. 

10.  Newton  $  Three  Laws  of  Motion  and  their  application  to  universal 
gravitation  ;  equilibrium  of  bodies. 

11.  Machines:  Uses,  advantages,  laws;  level's,  balance,  inclined 
plane,  pulleys. 

12.  Heat:  \ature  ami  sources;  expansion  of  solids,  liquids,  gases ; 
measurement  of  heat;  construction  and  use  of  thermometers  ;  maximum 
density  of  water.  Change  of  state — solid  to  liquid  and  liquid  to  solid  ; 
vaporisation  and  liquefaction  ;  ebullition,  evaporation,  dew  point.  Trans- 
mission of  heat — conduction,  convection,  radiation. 

13.  Transformation,  correlation  and  conservation  of  energy. 

Text-book. — (Jage's  "  Introduction  to  Physical  Science." 


SECOND     CMSS. 


1.  Reading—  The  principles  of  elocution;  oral  reading. 

2.  Spelling  and  Writing. — Judged  on  all  papers. 

3.  English  Grammar. — The  High  School  Grammar. 

4.  Composition  and  Prase  Literature. — (a)  The  structure  of  sentences 
and  {>aragraphs,  expansion  and  contraction  of  prose  passages,  choice  of 
words,  figures  of  speech,  punctuation,  critical  study  of  the  prescribed 
prose  literature  in  connection  with  the  study  of  the  principles  of  com- 
position,  rhetorical   analysis  of  passages  from  prose  authors   not  pre- 
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>ks  I,  II  and  III ;  deductions. 
Vments  of  Euclid. 

iird  Class.     (Candidates  for  Second  Class 
lass  examination  in  these  Territories  since 
.   (juired  to  take  this  subject.) 

•  it -nts  of  physics. 
Gage's  "Introduction  to  Physical  Science/'   (Ginn 

f. — Plants,   soils,   tillage,   crops,    weeds,    insects,    birds, 
A  management  of  animals,  dairying,  cultivation  of  trees. 

t-book. — Ontario  Public  School  Agriculture. 
'  ny. — Topics  as  for  Third  Class. 


FIRST   CLASS. 


1.  Spelling  and  Writing. — Judged  on  all  papers. 

2.  The  English  Language. 

Text-books. — Lounsbury's  English  Laugua^e,  Part  I  Revised 
Edition  (Henry  Holt  and  Co.).  The  High  School  Grammar. 
Gummere's  Handbook  of  Poetics — the  first  six  chapters 
(Ginn  &  Co.) 

3.  Rhetoric,  and  Composition-  (a)  Style;  invention;  the  reading  of 
prescribed  prose  selections  in  connection  with  the  study  of  rhetoric.  (/>) 
An  essay  about  sixty  lines  in  length  on  one  of  a  number  of  assigned  sub- 
jects l>ased  upon  the  prescribed  prose  selections.     (See  Third  Class.) 

Text-book. — Genung's  Practical  Elements  of  Rhetoric.  (Ginn 
&  Co.). 

4.  Prose  Literature  —  1 890.  Selections  1.  2.  3,  4.  5,  7,  S,  9,  10,  11,  12, 
13.  14,  16,  17, 18,  21,  22,  23,  24,  2(i  in  "Handbook  of  Rhetorical  Analysis," 
Genung;  Scott's  "  Waverley."  The  novel,  like  the  poem,  is  to  be  studied 
as  a  criticism  of  life  and  as  an  artistic  whole. 

5.  Poetical  Literature. — Prescribed  Selections  1899: 
Shakespeare. — The  Merchant  of  Venice,  Richard  II. 

Milton. — L'Allegro,  II  Penseroso,  Comus,  Lycidas,  On  his  being  arrived 
to  the  age  of  twenty-three,  To  the  Lord  General  Fairfax,  To  the  Lord 
General  Cromwell,  To  Sir  Henry  Vane  the  Younger,  On  his  Blindness. 
(Riverside  Literature  Series  No.  72.) 

Wordsworth. — (Arnold's  Selections)  As  for  Second  Class. 
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(J.  llutory. 

Nwinton.  -"  Outlines  of  the   Worlds   History" — (American  Book 

Company), 
liatfehnt.     "The    English    Conatitution  " — (Kegan,   Paul,  Trench 

to  Co). 
litiuriiiot.  --"Constitutional  History  of  Canada" — (Dawson  Bros., 

Montreal). 

7.  Ilioloiji/. 

Text-hook.     (Jcneral  Biology,  Sedgwick  and  Wilson  (American 
Science  Series — Henry  Holt  &  Co). 

H.  AlyrhHt,     C,  Smiths  "  Elementary  Algebra." 

\y  <fooinrfni%  Hookt  I,  II.  Ill,  IV:  definitions  of  Book  V;  proposi- 
tion* I,  2,  :i,  A,  4,   :W  of  Book  VI  :  deductions. 

Text-l>ooL     McKay  or  Todhunter. 

10,  YVii/oMomWrtf.  Cp  to  and  inclusive  of  the  solution  of  plane  tri- 
angle*, 

Te\t*U>ok,     Hantblin  Smith. 

11,  ( 'At»iiHjtf ry„ 

Te\t  Un>k,     Kirklands  Experimental  Chemistry.   (Gage  &  Co.) 

IS  /mk'\u»v,  Elements  of  Structural  Botany,  i Candidates  for  First 
CUvui  who  have  passed  the  Second  Class  Examination  in  these-  Territo- 
iu\x  xiiuv  1st  January.  IMKV  aiv  not  required  to  take  this  subject.) 

Te\t~l»ook.   -Spottons  High  School  Botany — Manitol*  Edition. 

I\   /''\v>v\     The  Elements  of  Ph\  sicsv 

Texi-Uitfk.—  Uace *s  **  Intro  iuetkn  to  P:  \>acal  ScunceT 


MARKS    REQUIRED   TO 
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2.  The  Art  of  Edvucation. — Methods  of  teaching  each  subject  on  the 
programme  of  studies  for  schools ;  school  organisation  ;  school  manage- 
ment ;  school  hygiene  ;  duties  of  teachers  and  pupils  as  set  forth  in  The 
School  Ordinance  and  Regulations.     Practice  in  teaching. 

Text-books. — Garlick's  "  New  Manual  of  Method  " — the  new 
edition  with  appendix,  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.  "  Manual 
of  Hygiene  " — Ontario  series  ;  chapters  I,  II,  III,  IV,  V,  X, 
XI,  XII,  XIII,  XIV,  XV,  XXII. 

8ECOND   OLAS8. 

1.  The  Science  of  Education. — The  nature  and  aim  of  education,  teach- 
ing and  instruction  ;  psychology  and  ethics  as  the  scientific  basis  of  the 
art  of  education  ;  their  application  to  the  development  of  the  intellectual 
and  moral  powers. 

2.  The  Art  of  Education. — Outlines  of  general  method  ;  application  to 
the  teaching  of  each  subject  of  the  programme  of  studies ;  school  or- 
ganisation ;  school  management ;  school  hygiene  ;  school  law  ;  practice  in 
teaching. 

3.  The  History  of  Education. — Systems  and  theories  of  education; 
eminent  educators. 

Text-books. — Ladd's  "  Primer  of  Psj'chology,"  Charles  Scrib- 
ner's  Sons ;  Landon's  "  Teaching  and  Class  Management ;  ' 
White's  "  School  Management ;  "  "  The  Report  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Five  ;"  "  Manual  of  Hygiene ;  "  School  Ordinance- 
Lectures. 
• 

References  for  History  of  Education. — Browning's  "Educational 
Theories  "  and  Quick's  "  Educational  Reformers  "  (Apple- 
ton's  Edition,  1891).  (Each  student  is  expected  to  have  a 
set  of  the  books  in  use  in  the  schools.) 

FIR8T   OLA88. 

1.  The  Science  of  Education. — Nature,  form  and  limits  of  education  ; 
development  and  training  of  man  ;  education  values  ;  psychological  and 
logical  sequence  of  subjects  ;  general  method. 

2.  The  Art  of  Education. — Application  of  principles  derived  from  the 
science  of  education  to  the  teaching  of  each  subject  on  the  programme  of 
studies  ;  school  organisation  ;  school  management ;  school  kw  ;  practice 
in  teaching. 

3.  The  History  of  Education. — Systems  and  theories  of  education  ; 
eminent  educators. 

Text-books. — Rosenkranz'  "  Philosophy  of  Education  ;  "  Sully's 
"  Handbook  of  Psychology"  (Revised  Edition)  ;  De  Garmo's 
"Essentials  of  Method"  (Revised  Edition);  Landon's  "Teach- 
ing and  Class  Management ; "   White's   "  School  Mana' 
ment;"  Laurie's  "  Lectures  on  Linguistic  Method ;"  Her 
Spencer's  "  Education  ; "  "  Report  of  the  Committee  of 
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HIGH    SCHOOL    CERTIFICATE. 

(head  master.) 

1.  To  have   the   degree  of  Bachelor  of   Arts  from  some  university  in 
Her  Majesty's  dominions,  and 

2.  To  have  a  professional  certificate  of  the  first  class. 

Persons  holding  a  professional  certificate  of  the  first  class,  or  a  High 
School  Assistant's  certificate  obtained  after  a  course  at  an  approved 
School  of  Pedagogy,  may  teach  in  a  High  School,  hut  not  as  Head 
Master. 

Note — A   certificate  from  a  School  of  Pedagogy  is  not  valid  as  a 
licence  to  supervise  or  teach  in  other  than  High  Schools. 


GENERAL. 


1.  The  examination  of  candidates  for  teachers'  non -professional  certifi- 
cates shall  commence  on  the  first  Monday  of  July  in  each  year  at  such 
places  as  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction  may  announce. 

2.  No  male  teacher  under  eighteen  years  of  age,  nor  female  under 
sixteen,  shall  be  allowed  to  write  at  these  examinations. 

3.  Males  under  eighteen  years  of  age,  and  females  under  sixteen,  who 
desire  to  test  their  scholarship  may,  upon  payment  of  a  fee  of  $5.00, 
write  with  the  candidates  for  teachers'  non -professional  certificates.  A 
statement  of  the  marks  awarded  will  be  given  them,  but  this  statement 
will  not  be  accepted  as  equivalent  of  a  certificate  when  the  age  limit  has 
been  attained. 

4.  Each  candidate  shall  notify  the  Secretary  of  the  Council  of  Public 
Instruction,  not  later  than  June  1st,  of  the  class  of  certificate  for  which 
he  is  an  applicant  and  the  place  at  which  he  desires  to  write.  Each  such 
notice  shall  be  accompanied  by  a  fee  of  three  dollars. 

5.  A  non-professional  certificate  shall  not  be  valid  as  a  licence  to  teach. 

6.  The  sessions  of  the  Normal  School  shall  be  held  as  follows: — For 
third  class  candidates — December  1st  till  February  2JSth  ;  for  second 
class  candidates — September  1st  till  December  22nd  :  for  first  class  candi- 
dates— September  1st  till  December  22nd. 

Only  those  holding  non-professional  certificates  are  admitted. 

Candidates  who  have  previously  taken  the  training  prescribed  for 
second  class  are  permitted  to  write  on  the  final  examinations  for  first 
class  without  attendance  during  the  session. 

Persons  whose  teaching  has  l>een  favorably  reported  on  by  an  Inspec- 
tor, but  whose  Third  Class  Professional  Certificates  have  expired,  may, 
with  the  permission  of  the  Council,  renew  these  by  passing  the  pre- 
scribed non-professional  examination  for  Third  Class  and  an  additional 
examination  based  on  White's  "  Pedagogy  "  and  Landon's  "  Teaching  and 
Class  Management" 
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PERSONS   ELIGIBLE   WITHOUT   EXAMINATION. 

1.  A  person  who  holds  a  certificate,  other  than  third  class,  issued  since 
1st  January,  1886,  in  any  province  of  the  Dominion  or  in  the  British 
Islands,  and  who  presents  (a)  a  statement  from  the  Department  of 
Education  in  his  province  that  his  certificate  is  still  valid,  (6)  a  certificate 
of  moral  character  of  recent  date,  (c)  a  certificate  from  his  last  inspector 
of  having  taught  successfully,  may  receive  a  certificate  of  such  class  as 
the  Council  of  Public  Instruction  may  deem  him  entitled  to. 

2.  Graduates  in  any  university  in  Her  Majesty's  Dominions  may,  on 
the  presentation  of  proofs  of  scholarship,  character  and  age,  receive  non- 
professional certificates  of  the  first  class. 

3.  Persons  holding  certificates  of  educational  value  from  institutions 
other  than  those  mentioned  may  receive  such  certificates  as  the  Council 
of  Puhlic  Instruction  may  deem  them  entitled  to. 


All  official  correspondence  should  be  addressed  to 
"The  Secretary, 

Council  of  Public  Instruction, 

Regina." 


APPENDIX    "D." 

Text-Books  Authorised  for  Use  in  Schools. 


STANDARDS   I-V. 

Readers :     Ontario   Series. — First   Reader  (Part   I,   Part    II),    Second, 
Third,  Fourth  and  High  School  Reader. 
Dominion  Headers. — Optional  for  Roman  Catholic  Separate 
Schools — First  Reader  (Part  1,  Part  II),  Second  Reader. 
Bilingual  Series. — Optional  in  schools  where  Frenoh  is  the 
vernacular  —  First   Reader  (Part    I,   Part  II),   Second 
Reader. 
Supplementary. — Optional  in  all  schools — Standard  I,  Part  I: 
Appleton  s  First  Reader  ;  Part  II,  *Sea-Side  and   Way- 
Side  No.  1,  *Bass'  Nature  Stories  for  Young  Readers, 
■fScudder's   Verse   and   Prose   for    Beginners.    No.    59. 
Standard  II :      *Sea-Side  and  Way-side  No.  2,  fFables 
and  Folk  Stories  Nos.  47,  48.      Standard  III:      ♦Sea- 
Side  and  Way-Side   No.  3,  ^Selections  from  Child  Life 
in  Poetry,  No.  70.     Standard  IV  :      f  John  Burroughs' 
Birds  and   Bees,  No.  28,  f Dickens'  Christmas  Carol,  No. 
57. 
Copy  Books :  Gage's  Practical  System  of  Vertical  Writing. 
Arithmetic  :   Public  School  Arithmetic. 

Algebra:  Clarksons  Public  School  Algebra  (scholar's  edition). 
Geometry  :  Hill's  Lessons  in  Geometry. 
Grammar  :  Public  School  Grammar. 
Geography  :  The  Public  School  Geography. 

History:  Buckley  and   Robertson's  History  of  England.      Clement's 
History  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 
Agriculture  :  Public  School  Agriculture. 

Music  :  Normal  Music  Course,  First  Reader,  Second  Reader,  First  Series 
of  Charts,  Second  Series  of  Charts. 
Drawing : 


RECOMMENDED  AS  REFERENCES  FOR  TEACHERS. 

Geography:  Parker's  How  to  Study  Geography,  King's  Methods  and 
Aids  in  Geography,  Fry's  Child  and  Nature,  Shaler's  The  Story  of  our 
Continent,  Dawson  and  Sutherland's  The  Geography  of  the  British 
Colonies. 

Nature  Study  and  Agriculture  :  Ne  well's  From  Seed  to  Leaf ,  Goodale's 
Concerning  a  Few  Common  Plants,  Grant  Allen's  The  Story  of  the 
Plants. 

Arithmetic  :  Wentworth's  Primary  Arithmetic. 

Drawing :  The  Prang  Primary  Course  in  Art  Education. 

*  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  Boston. 

t  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  Riverside  Literature  Series,  Boston. 


Hygiene  and  Physiology :  Ontario  Manual  of  Hygiene,  Public  School 
Physiology  and  Temperance. 
Manners  and  Morals :  White's  School  Management. 


standard  vi-viil— (High  School  Standards.) 

Grammar  :  The  High  School  Grammar,  Lounsbury's  English  Language. 
Composition  :  Welsh's  English  Composition,  Genung's  Outlines  of  Rhe- 
toric and  Practical  Elements  of  Rhetoric,  Genungs  Handbook  of  Rhetori- 
cal Analysis. 

Literature  :  Poetical. — Prescribed  Selections  for  each  Standard. 

Prose. — Prescribed  Selections  for  each  Standard- 
History  :  English. — Buckley's  and  Robertson's  History  of  England  and 
Green'i  Short  History  of  the  English  People. 
Canadian. — Clement's  History  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 
General. — Swinton's  Outlines  of  the  World's  History. 
Constitutional. — Bagehot's   The   English    Constitution    and 
Bourinot's  Constitutional  History  of  Canada. 
Geography :  High  School  Geography,  Dawson  and  Sutherland's  Geo- 
graphy of  the  British  Colonies,  Tarr's  Elementary  Physical  Geography. 

Mathematics:  Hamblin  Smith's  Arithmetic,  C.  Smith's  Algebra,  Mc- 
Kay's Elements  of  Euclid,  Hamblin  Smith's  Trigonometry,  McLean's 
High  School  Bookkeeping. 

Science :  Spotton's  High   School    Botany — Manitoba   Edition,  Gage's 
Introduction  to  Physical   Science,  Kirkland's  Experimental  Chemistry, 
Sedgwick  and  Wilson's  General  Biology,  Public  School  Agriculture. 
Classics :  Henderson  and  Fletcher's  First  Latin  Book. 
Moderns :  High  School  French  Grammar,  High  School  German  Gram- 
mar. 


NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

Local  Normal  Schools.  (Third  Class.)  Garlick's  New  Manual  of 
Methods  with  Appendix,  School  Ordinance  and  Regulations,  Ontario 
Manual  of  Hygiene. 

The  Normal  School.  (Second  Class.)  Ladd's  Primer  of  Psychology, 
Landon's  Teaching  and  Class  Management,  White's  School  Management, 
The  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Five,  Ontario  Manual  of  Hygiene, 
School  Ordinance  and  Regulations;  and  Browning's  Educational  Theories 
and  Quick's  Educational  Reformers  as  references. 

(First  Class)  Rosenkranz'  Philosophy  of  Education,  Sully's  Hand- 
book of  Psychology  (Revised  Edition),  l)e  Gannos'  Essentials  of  Method 
(Revised  Edition),  Landon's  Teaching  and  Class  Management,  Whites 
School  Management,  Laurie's  Lectures  on  Linguistic  Method,  Herbert 
Spencer's  Education,  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Ten, 
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The  Dominion  Educational  Association. 


HALIFAX,  AUGUST  2-5,  1898, 


MINUTES    OF  PROCEEDINGS. 

(Inter  Alia.) 
First  Day,  2nd  August. 

The  Third  Convention  of  the  Dominion  Educational  Association  met 
at  8  p.m.  in  the  Academy  of  Music,  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia. 

Dr.  A.  H.  MacKay,  the  President,  asked  His  Honour  Lieutenant  Gover- 
nor Daly  to  take  the  chair. 

His  Honour  extended  to  the  members  of  the  Association  from  all  parts 
of  the  Dominion  a  most  hearty  welcome. 

Addresses  of  welcome  were  also  delivered  by  the  Hon.  Attorney  Gen- 
eral of  Nova  Scotia  ;  His  Worship  Mayor  Stephen  of  Halifax  :  Rev.  Dr. 
Forrest,  President  of  Dalhousie  College  ;  Dr.  Russell,  M.P.,  Halifax  ;  and 
Chairman  Faulkner  of  the  Halifax  School   Board. 

Addresses  in  reply  were  made  by  the  President,  Dr.  A.  H.  MacKay, 
Superintendent  of  Education  ;  Hon.  Dr.  La  Bruere,  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction,  Quebec;  I).  J.  Goggin,  M.A.,  Superintendent  of  Edu- 
cation, North -West  Territories  ;  Dr.  J.  A.  MacCabe,  Principal  Normal 
School,  Ottawa;  Dr.  Inch,  Chief  Superintendent  of  Education,  New 
Brunswick  ;  D.  J.  MacLeod,  Chief  Superintendent  of  Education,  Prince 
Edward  Island. 

The  meeting  was  also  addressed  by  the  Hon.  W.  W.  Stetson,  Superin- 
tendent of  Education  for  the  State  of  Maine. 


Second  Day,  3rd  August. — Forenoon. 

At.  9:80  a.m.  a  general  meeting  was  held  in  Dalhousie  College.  After 
some  routine  business  the  various  sections  met  in  different  rooms  to  or- 
ganise and  to  lead  and  discuss  educational  papers. 

ELEMENTARY. 

President — J.  B.  Calkin,  M.A.,  Principal  Normal  School,  Truro. 

Vice-President-  Principal  Lay,  Amherst  Academy. 

Secretary      Principal  Starratt,  Yarmouth. 

The  Rev.  1).  Macrae,  D.D.,  Principal  of  Morrin  College.  Quebec,  read  a 
paper  on  "  DenominatioYialism  in  Education." 

J.  ().  Casgrain,  Editor  of  The  Journel  de  l'lnstruction  Publique,  Mon- 
treal, read  a  paper  in  French  entitled  "  Quelques  Reflexions  sur  Enseigne- 
inent  Priniaire  " 

Hon.  W.  W.  Stetson  delivered  an  address  on  "  The  Emotions  as  a  Fac- 
tor in  Education." 
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HIGHER  EDUCATION. 

President— D.  J.  Goggin,  M.A.,  Superintendent  of  Education,  N.W.T. 

Vice-President — Rev.  Canon  Adams  D.C.L.,  Principal  Bishop's  College. 

Secretary — S.  A.  Morton,  M.  A.,  Halifax  Academy. 

W.  J.  Robertson,  B.A.,  LL.B.,  of  St.  Catharines,  read  a  paper  on  "  Sec- 
ondary Education  in  Ontario :  Its  Development,  Present  Condition  and 
Needs." 

This  paper  was  discussed  by  Dr.  MacMechan,  Mr.  G.  U.  Hay  and  Prin- 
cipal Adams. 

A  paper  by  Prof.  Bober,  of  King's  College,  was  read  by  Principal 
Soloan,  of  New  Glasgow.  It  was  discussed  by  Rev.  Dr.  Reynar,  of  Vic- 
toria University,  Mr.  Robertson,  Prof.  Lanor,  Superintendent  Goggin  and 
Principal  Soloan. 

Thos.  Kirkland,  M.A.,  Principal  of  the  Normal  School,  Toronto,  read  a 
paper  on  "  Some  Characteristics  and  Tendencies  of  Modern  Education  and 
their  Remedies." 

INSPECTION  AND  TRAINING. 

President — J.  M.  Harper,  LL.D.,  Inspector  of  Superior  Schools,  Quebec. 

Vice-President— J.  B.  Hall,  Ph.D.,  Normal  School,  Truro. 

Secretary — C.  W.  Roscoe,  Inspector  of  Schools,  Wolfville. 

H.  V.  Bridges,  M.A.,  Inspector  of  Schools,  Fredericton,  read  a  paper  on 
"  The  Duties  and  Powers  of  School  Inspectors." 

W.  S.  Carter,  M.A.,  Inspector  of  Schools,  St.  John,  read  a  paper  on 
"  The  Qualification  of  a  School  Inspector/' 

KINDERGARTEN. 

President — Miss  E.  Bolton,  Superintendent  of  Kindergartens,  Ottawa. 
Vice-President — Mrs.  S.  B.  Patterson,  Truro  Normal   School  Kinder- 
garten. 

Secretary — Miss  Lena  Wood  ill,  Halifax. 

Directors — Miss  Hume,  Dartmouth  ;  Miss  Stewart,  St.  John. 

Afternoon. 

The  afternoon  was  devoted  to  a  delightful  excursion  to  points  of  in- 
terest about  Halifax  harbour  in  the  3.s.  Chobucto  and  Whitney. 

Kmning. 

General  meeting  in  the  Academy  of  Music.  The  President,  Dr.  A.  H. 
MacKay,  in  the  chair.  It  was  agreed  that  Mr.  Pannelec,  Principal  Cal- 
kin, Principal  Kirkland,  George  TT.  Hay,  Supt.  McLeod  and  Supt.  Goggin 
be  a  Committee  on  Resolutions.  It  was  also  ngreed  that  Mr.  Pannelee, 
Supt.  Inch,  Prof.  Hume  (for  whom  Prof.  Mills  was  afterwards  substitu- 
ted), the  President  and  Mr.  Seaman  be  a  Committee  on  Nominations. 

The  Hon.  Dr.  La  Bruere,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Quebec, 
read  a  paper  on  "  The  Catholic  Schools  of  Quebec." 

The  Hon.  Attorney  General  of  Nova  Scotia  delivered  an  address  on 
u  The  Spiritual  Element  in  Education." 

Rev.  Principal  Adams  read  the  following  original  poems:  "Quebec," 
"  Dominion  Day,  1895,"  "  Fourth  of  July,"  "  Sir  John  Thompson's  Death." 
He  introduced  them  with  appropriate  comments. 

Dr.  J.  M.  Harper,  Inspector  of  Superior  Schools,  Quebec,  read  a  paper 
on  "  A  Central  Educational  Bureau." 
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Third  Day,  4th  Aucjust. — Forenoon. 

ELEMENTARY. 

Prof.  S.  W.  Dyde,  D.Sc,  Queen's  College,  Kingston,  read  a  paper  entitl- 
ed "The  Value  of  Poetry  for  Children." 

Mr.  John  Brittain,  Normal  School,  Fredericton,  read  a  paper  on 
"  Means  and  Methods  in  the  Common  Schools." 

KINDERGARTEN. 

Miss  Eliza  Bolton,  Principal  of  Kindergarten,  Ottawa,  read  a  paper  on 
"  What  Education  Means." 

As  a  very  general  desire  was  expressed  by  the  common  school  teachers 
to  hear  Miss  Bolton's  paper,  it  was  read  before  the  elementary  section. 

Mrs.  S.  B.  Patterson  read  a  paper  on  "  Some  Queer  Children  and  How 
to  Treat  Them." 

Miss  M.  A.  Hamilton,  of  Dartmouth  Kindergarten,  read  a  paper  on 
"  The  Management  and  Equipment  of  Kindergarten  in  the  smaller  Com- 
munities." 

HIGHER  EDUCATION. 

Miss  E.  Ritchie,  Ph.  D.,  of  Wellesley,  read  a  paper  on  "  The  Best  Colle- 
giate Education  for  Women." 

This  paper  was  discussed  by  Principal  Kirkland,  Principal  Adams, 
Miss  Mackintosh  and  others. 

Mr.  George  U.  Hay,  M.A.,  Ph.B.,  of  St  John,  read  a  paper  on  "  Nature 
and  Literature." 

INSPECTION    AND  TRAINING. 

Prof.  J.  G.  Hume,  Ph.D.,  of  Toronto  University,  read  a  paper  on  "  Peda- 
gogics as  a  University  Subject." 

This  paper  was  discussed  by  Dr.  Hall,  Prof.  Murray,  Supervisor  Mc- 
Kay and  others. 

A  paper  in  French  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  G.  Rouleau,  Principal  Laval 
Normal  School,  on  Professional  Training,  was  presented  by  Professor 
Ahern. 

J.  Coyle  Brown,  Inspector  of  Schools,  Peterborough,  recommended  cer- 
tain changes  in  the  use  of  the  letters  of  the  alphabet.  His  scheme  was 
discussed  oy  Dr.  A.  H.  MacKay,  Prof.  Ahern,  Dr.  Harper  and  Dr.  Inch. 

Afternoon,  2  p.w. 

Prof.  E.  M.  Kierstead,  D.D.,  Acadia  College,  read  a  paper  on  "  The  De- 
velopment of  Character." 

Miss  Eleanor  Robinson,  of  St.  John,  read  a  paper  on  "  The  Parent  and 
the  School." 

HIGHER    EDUCATION. 

(Section  subdivided  into  three  subsections.) 
(a)    Lanyuat/e. 

J.  W.  Logan,  B.A.,  of  Halifax  Academy,  read  a  paper  entitled  "  Value 
of  Latin  as  a  Subject  of  a  High  School  Curriculum," 
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Rev.  k.  H.  Reynar,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  Victoria  University,  Toronto,  read  a 
paper  on  *'  The  Ancient  Classics  and  the  Modern  Classics  in  our  Schools." 

(b)  Mathematics. 

Chairman — Principal  Adams. 

Secretary — H.  M.  MacKay,  B.A.Sc. 

D.  A.  Murray,  Ph.D.,  Cornell  University,  read  a  paper  on  "  Euclidean 
Geometry  and  its  Modern  Substitutes,  compared." 

A  discussion  followed,  in  which  Principal  Adams,  Prof.  Ahern  and 
Principal  Oakes  took  part. 

(c)  Technical  Education. 

James  Mills,  LL.D.,  President  of  Ontario  Agricultural  College,  read  a 
paper  on  rt  Technical  Education  in  Schools." 

Prof.  W.  W.  Andrews,  M.A.,  Jit.  Allison  College,  read  a  paper  on 
u  The  Advantage  and  Feasibility  of  Combining  Technical  and  Public  In- 
struction." 

Miss  Helen  N.  Bell,  of  the  Halifax  School  of  Cookery,  read  a  paper  on 
"  Domestic  Economy  in  the  Public  Schools." 

Prof.  McKinnon,  B.Sc,  of  St.  Francis  Xavier's  College,  being  absent, 
his  paper  was  read  by  title. 

INSPECTION  AND  TRAINING. 

On  account  of  the  small  attendance  in  this  section,  Principal  Soloaus 
paper  on  "The  Advantages  of  Consolidating  Rural  School  Sections,"  was 
read  by  title. 

Inspector  Dearness,  of  London,  Ont.,  being  absent,  his  paper  on  "  The 
Post-Graduate  Training  of  Teachers,"  was  also  read  by  title. 

Afternoon,  5  p.  m. 

General  meeting.     The  President  in  the  chair. 

{Inter  Alia.) 

Dr.  Harper,  on  behalf  of  the  committee  appointed  to  report  upon  the 
constitution,  read  each  article  in  its  present  form,  and  explained  the 
nature  of  the  amendments  agreed  upon  by  the  Directors. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Mills  and  Principal  Kennedy,  the  proposed  amend- 
ments \v*re  adopted  unanimously. 

Dr.  Harper  gave  notice  that  at  a  future  meeting  he  would  move  the 
following  resolution  :— "  As  the  Association  is  a  representative  one,  the 
Executive  shall  be  enlarged  by  representatives  chosen  by  the  Provincial 
Associations  of  each  Province,  or  by  the  Council  or  Board  of  Education 
of  any  Province,  where  such  an  association  has  not  yet  been  organized. 
Accredited  delegates  from  all  local  Teachers  Associations  or  Institutes, 
shall  be  allowed  to  sit  at  the  meetings  of  the  Executive  when  they  are  in 
session  during  the  general  meeting  or  convocation." 

The  following  telegram  from  Sir  Win.  Dawson  was  read  :  "  President 
and  Teachers'  Association,  Halifax,  N.S.  :  Age  and  infirmity  prevent  at- 
tendance.    May  God  bless  Convention  " 
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The  Secretary.  Dr.  Adams  and  Superintendent  Goggin  were  appointed 
a  committee  to  draw  up  a  suitable  reply. 

The  mooting  then  adjourned  to  enable  the  Officers  of  the  Association 
and  those  who  had  read  papers  to  attend  a  reception  given  by  the  Local. 
Branch  of  the  Women's  National  Council,  at  the  residence  of  Mrs.  Chas. 
Archibald,  32  Inglis  Street. 

Evening. 

General  meeting  in  Orpheus  Hall.  The  President  in  the  chair.  He 
announced  that  the  Coastal  Steamship  Company  had  placed  the  s.s. 
Bridge  water  at  the  disposal  of  the  members  of  the  Association  for  an  ex- 
cursion on  the  harbour  on  Friday  afternoon,  the  5th. 

The  President  read  the  telegram  which  had  been  sent  by  Sir  Wm. 
Dawson,  and  the  meeting  authorised  the  following  reply  :  ".The  Domin- 
ion Educational  Association,  assembled  in  Halifax,  acknowledges  with 
much  pleasure  the  kind  message  of  its  veteran  friend,  Sir  William  Daw- 
son, whose  important  and  life  long  services  to  education  in  Canada  it 
gratefully  recognizes,  and  expresses  its  deep  sympathy  with  him  in  his 
infirmity." 

J.  A.  MacCabe,  LL  D.,  Principal  of  the  Ottawa  Normal  School,  read  a 
paper  on  "  A  Uniform  Standard  of  Teachers*  Licenses." 

G.  W.  Parmelee,  B.A.,  of  the  Education  Department,  Quebec,  read  a 
paper  on  "  Teachers'  Pensions." 

Miss  Ethel  Muir,  Ph.D.,  of  Mt.  Holyoke  University,  read  a  paper  on 
"  Evolution  and  Education." 

Professor  Horrigan,  of  St.  Francis  Xavier  College,  read  a  paper  on 
"  English  Literature  in  High  Schools." 

Fourth  Day,  5th  August. — Forenoon. 

General  meeting  in  Dalhousie  College.  The  President,  Dr.  A.  H.  Mac- 
Kay,  in  the  chair. 

The  Nominating  Committee  recommended  as  officers  for  the  next  Con- 
vention : — 

President— J.  A.  MacCabe,  M.A„  LL.D.,  F.R.S.C.,  Principal  Normal 
School,  Ottawa. 

Vice-Presidents — Hon.  P.  Boucher  De  La  Bruere,  D.C.L.,  Superinten- 
dent Public  Instruction,  Quebec  ;  Hon.  George  W.  Ross,  LL.D,  F.R.S.C., 
Minister  of  Education,  Toronto;  A.  H.  MacKay,  B.A.,  B.Sc.:  LL.D.,  F.R. 
S.O.,  Superintendent  of  Education,  Nova  Scotia  ;  J.  R.  Inch,  LL.D.,  Chief 
Superintendent  of  Education,  New  Brunswick  ;  D.  J.  McLeod,  Esq.,  Chief 
Superintendent  of  Education,  Prince  Edward  Island  ;  Hon.  J.  I).  Cam- 
eron, M.A.,  Attorney-General  of  Manitoba;  D.  J.  Goggin,  M.A.,  Superin- 
tendent of  Education,  North  West  Territories;  S.  I).  Pope,  LL.D.,  Super- 
tendent  of  Education,  British  Columbia. 

Directors — Thomas  Kirkland.  M.A.,  Principal  of  Normal  School,  To- 
ronto;  Rev.  T.  Adams,  M.A.,  (Cant:)  D.C.L.,  Principal  Bishop's  College, 
Lennoxville;  J.  B.  Calkin,  M.A.,  Principal  Normal  School,  Truro ;  S.  P. 
Robbins,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  Principal  McGill  Normal  School  ;  W.  S.  Carter,  M. 
A.,  Inspector  of  Schools,  St.  John  ;  J.  D.  Seaman,  Es<|.,  Prince  Edward 
Island  •  Professor  J.  Ahern.  Laval  Normal  School  ;  Daniel  Maclntyre,  M. 
A.,  Winnipeg. 

Secretary — J.  T.  Bowerman,  M.A.,  Ottawa. 
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Treasurer — Alexander  McKay,  Halifax. 

On  motion  of  Superintendent  Goggin  the  report  was  unanimously 
adopted,  and  a  formal  ballot  was  cast  by  the  President  to  confirm  the 
appointment  of  these  officers. 

The  Presidentelect  thanked  the  members  for  having  so  honoured  him. 

The  Committee  on  Resolutions  reported  through  its  chairman,  Super- 
intendent Goggin,  recommending  the  adoption  of  the  following  resolu- 
tions : —  .    . 

1.  Resolved:  That  in  view  of  the  beneficial  results  which  have  follow- 
ed the  establishments  of  chairs  of  Pedagogy  in  the  universities  and 
colleges  of  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  this  Association  strongly 
recommends  the  universities  and  colleges  of  the  Dominion  to  make  pro- 
vision for  the  teaching  of  Pedagogy. 

2.  Resolved-.  That  a  Committee  consisting  of  G.  U.  Hay,  M.A.,  Ph.B., 
New  Brunswick  ;  T.  Kirkland,  M.A.,  Ontario;  D.  Maclntyre,  M.A.,  Mani- 
toba ;  J.  B.  Calkin,  M.A.,  Nova  Scotia;  and  J.  M.  Harper,  Ph.D.,  Quebec, 
l»e  appointed  to  consider  the  report  on  the  establishment  of  a  Central 
Bureau  of  Education  of  Canada.  (The  name  of  the  Hon.  G.  W.  Ross  was 
subsequently  added  to  this  committee.) 

3.  Resolved:  That  a  committee  consisting  of  A.  H.  MacKay,  LL.D., 
Nova  Scotia ;  W.  S.  Carter,  M.A.,  New  Brunswick  ;  D.  J.  McLeod,  Esq., 
Prince  Edward  Island  ;  Rev.  E.  I.  Rexford,  B.A.,  Montreal  and  W.  j. 
Robertson,  LL.B.,  Ontario,  be  appointed  to  consider  and  report  on  (1) 
The  universal  use  of  the  decimal  weight  and  measures.  (2)  The  simpli- 
fication of  English  Orthography.  (3)  The  general  introduction  of  a  dis- 
tinctly legible  shorthand. 

4.  Resolved :  That  this  Association  recommends  that  the  school  day 
immediately  preceding  May  24th,  be  set  apart  as  "  Empire  Day,"  and 
that  the  Departments  of  Education  in  the  provinces  and  territories  be  re- 
3|>ectfully  requested  to  arrange  for  such  exercises  in  their  respective 
schools  as  will  tend  to  the  increase  of  a  sound  patriotic  feeling. 

5.  Resolved :  That  the  hearty  thanks  of  the  Association  be  conveyed 
to  the  citizens  of  Halifax  for  their  many  courtesies  and  kindnesses  to 
its  members :  to  the  authorities  of  Dalhousie  University  for  the  use  of 
their  halls  ;  to  the  press  of  Halifax  for  the  very  complete  reports  of  our 
meetings  ;  to  the  railways  and  steamboats  for  reduced  rates  of  travel  and 
to  the  Coastal  Steamship  Company  for  its  kindness  in  placing  the  steam- 
ship Bridge  water  at  the  disposal  of  the  members  on  the  afternoon  of 
August  5th. 

6.  Resolved :  The  Association  hereby  records  its  high  appreciation  of 
the  courtesies  of  the  Local  Council  of  Women  shown  in  the  reception 
given  its  members  on  the  afternoon  of  Thursday,  August  4th,  at  the  resi- 
dence of  Mrs.  Charles  Archibald,  and  also  of  the  Aldermen  of  the  City  of 
Halifax,  for  refreshments  during  W(HlneS(]ay  excursion. 

The  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Resolutions  was  unanimously  adopted. 

J.  Coyle  Brown,  Inspector  of  Schools,  Peterborough,  gave  notice  that  he 
would  move  the  following  resolutions  at  the  next  Convention  : — 

At  the  next  meeting  of  the  Dominion  Educational  Association,  I  shall 
move  that  c  be  generally  called  ke ;  that  g  be  generally  called  ge  (as  in 
geese) ;  that  h  be  called  he  ;  that  \v  be  called  woo  ;  y,  yi ;  and  z,  ze.  Also 
that  appropriate  names  be  given  to  oo,  au  and  aw.  ou  and  ow,  oi  and  oy; 
and  that  ch  be  called  che  (as  in  cheese) ;  ph,  fe  (as  in  pluenix);  qu,  kwe 
(as  in  queen) ;  sh,  she  (as  in  sheep) ;  th,  the  (as  in  theme),  and  the  (as  in 
these);  wh,  whe  (as  in  wheel);  ck,  ek  (as  in  deck);  gh,  af  (as  in  laugh) ; 
ng,  eng  (as  in  length) ;  and  tch,  etch  (as  in  fetch). 
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Rev.  T.  Adams,  M.A.,  D.C.L.,  read  a  paper  entitled  "  The  Duties  of 
Universities  to  the  Community  and  to  Educational  Institutions." 

In  the  absence  of  William  Houston,  M.A.,  his  paper  on  "The  Teaching 
of  History  "  was  read  by  title. 

A  paper  on  "  Science  Teaching  in  Primary  Schools,"  by  Prof.  H.  Mont- 
gomery, M.A.,  Trinity  University,  Toronto,  was  read  by  title. 

The  President  reminded  the  sections  that  it  was  their  duty  before 
final  adjournment  to  elect  their  officers  for  next  convention. 

On  motion  of  Superintendent  Gogjjin  and  G.  U.  Hay  the  following  re- 
solution was  passed  unanimously  : — 

Resolved,  That  this  Association  recommend  that  in  the  engagement  of 
teachers,  good  character,  graceful  manners,  broad  and  accurate  scholar- 
ship, and  profevssional  skill  determine  the  selection,  rather  than  consider- 
ation of  low  salary. 

On  motion  of  Principal  Kirkland,  a  vote  of  thanks  was  presented  to 
the  retiring  President,  Dr.  A.  H.  MacKay. 

A.  McKAY,  Secretary. 


APPENDIX   "F." 

North-West  Territories. 

PROFESSIONAL  EXAMINATION  TEACHERS,  1898. 


FIRST    CLASS. 


PHILOSOPHY  OF  EDUCATION. 

1.  Explain  the  following  views  of  education  and  show  how  the  accep- 
tance of  either  will  affect  the  teacher's  work  :  (a)  The  soul  is  a  self-active 
power  appropriating  from  its  surroundings  what  is  useful  for  its  develop- 
ment. (6)  The  soul  is  the  resultant  of  the  manifold  forces  of  its  environ- 
ment. 

2.  Give  arguments  for  and  against  making  the  curriculum  from  the 
utilitarian  standpoint ;  from  the  disciplinary  standpoint ;  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  civilization  into  which  the  child  is  born. 

3.  From  the  standpoints  of  nutrition,  training  and  discipline  compare 
mathematics,  natural  science  and  literature. 

4.  Describe  the  work  of  the  school  in  preparing  pupils  for  citizenship. 

5.  Discuss  the  duty  of  the  school  towards  the  mora!  and  aesthetic  life 
of  its  pupils.  , 

6.  Describe,  after  Rosenkranz,  the  relation  of  the  state  and  the  church 
to  the  school. 

7.  Describe  the  dialectic  method :  show  its  relation  to  the  principle  of 
self-activity  and  make  clear  the  educational  value  of  this  principle. 

8.  Compare  oral  instruction  with  instruction  through  books. 

9.  Write  a  note  on  habit  in  its  relations  to  education. 


FIRST    GLASS. 


PSYCHOLOGY. 

I.  Give  a  short  account  of  the  several  varieties  of  attention  and  coin- 
pare  their  educational  value. 
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3.  Indicate  how  the  oral  reading  of  this  sonnet  may  reveal  the  pupil's 
appreciation  of  the  fervour  exhibited  in  the  invocation. 

4.  "  The  teaching  of  literature  is  a  training  in  ideals." — Laur-w.  Ex- 
plain. Show  that  your  teaching  of  this  sonnet  is  in  conformity  with 
your  explanation. 

5.  "  Human  action  or  passion  is  the  only  subject  of  poetry." — Pattisov. 
Wherein  then  does  the  charm  of  nature  poetry  such  as  the  following  lie  ? 

The  sounding  cataract 
Haunted  me  like  a  passion  ;  the  tall  rock, 
The  mountain,  and  the  deep  and  gloomy  wood, 
Their  colours  and  their  forms,  were  then  to  me 
An  appetite,  a  feeling  and  a  love, 
That  had  no  need  of  a  remoter  charm, 
By  thought  supplied,  or  any  interest 
Unborrowed  from  the  eye. 


FIRST    GLASS. 


READING,  SPELLING  AND  WRITING. 

1.  Mention  the  principal  conditions  on  which  good  reading  depends 
and  describe  kinds  of  exercises  likely  to  be  most  helpful  in  securing  it. 

2.  Distinguish  between  articulation  and  emphasis  and  pronunciation. 
What  methods  should  be  adopted  with  a  reading  class  to  ensure  that 
these  should  be  respectively  clear,  just,  and  correct  ? 

3.  Discuss  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  teaching  the  earlier 
stages  of  reading  by  the  phonic  plan.  Mention  the  first  six  sounds  you 
would  teach  a  primary  class  and  show  definitely  what  use  you  would 
expect  the  pupils  to  make  of  these  after  they  haol  mastered  them. 

4.  "  New,"  we  said  to  one  another,  *'  we  shall  soon  reach  the  sea."  But 
that  was  not  quite  so  easy  as  we  supposed ;  for  suddenly  we  met  a 
vast  host  of  salt-water  drops  marching  straight  against  us.  "  Let  us 
pa.ss,"  we  said,  "  for  our  home  is  in  the  sea."  But  they  would  not  listen  ; 
they  came  pouring  along  with  resistless  power,  and  drove  us  back  for  a 
mile  or  two.  Then  they  suddenly  turned  and  said  "  Come  along — it  was 
only  our  fun." 

(a)  What  would  be  the  prol>able  difficulties  in  teaching  this  extract 
to  pupils  in  Standard  II  }. 

(6)  How  would  you  teach  what  you  consider  the  chief  difficulty  ? 

(c)  What  difficulties  in  spelling  and  orthu»py  are  found   in  listen, 
two,  would  ?     Outline  a  plan  for  teaching  these. 

(tl)  What  are   the  relative  advantages  of  eye  and  ear  in  teaching 
spelling  ? 
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5.  In  what  ways  is  it  possible  for  a  teacher  to  exercise  a  useful  in- 
fluence over  the  reading  of  children  'out  of  school  ? 

6.  Write,  with  due  regard  to  form  and  proportion,  four  capital  letters 
and  four  small  letters  such  as  should  be  grouped  together  for  purposes  of 
teaching. 

7.  Describe  clearly  a  plan  for  conducting  a  twenty-minute  writing 
exercise  in  an  ungraded  school. 


FIRST    GLASS. 


GRAMMAR  AND  COMPOSITION. 

1.  Give  after  Laurie  the  distinction  between  language  as  a  formal 
study,  as  a  real  study,  and  as  an  art  study. 

2.  («)  What  are  the  difficulties  that  pupils  in  Standard   IV   would 

probably  experience  in  analysing:      "Coming  along  the  road 
I  met  a  man  who  told  me  about  the  severity  of  the  climate." 

(b)  From    this  sentence  illustrate  methods  of  teaching  the   direct 
object  of  verbs. 

3.  (a)  Illustrate  the  teaching  of  participles  to  pupils  in  Standard  V, 

inductively,  deductively. 

(b)  How   would  you  determine  the  relative  effectiveness  of  these 
methods  ? 

4.  Discuss  the  value  of  word-building  and  word-history,  giving  three 
illustrations  of  each. 

5.  What  are  the  dangers  of  topical  analysis  as  aids  to  composition  in 
junior  classes  (     How  may  these  dangers  be  avoided  ? 

6.  Discuss  the  value  of  imitative  exercises  in  advanced  composition. 

7.  After  a  class  has  reproduced  in  writing  a  short  story  what  is  you* 
plan  of  revising  the  exercises  ? 

8.  What  is  the  use  of  the  paraphrase  as  an  exercise  in  language  > 
Give  hints  as  to  how  to  paraphrase  a  poetical  extract.  Illustrate  by 
paraphrasing 

"  Knowledge 
Rather  consists  in  opening  up  a  way 
For  the  internal  splendour  to  escape 
Than  in  admitting  entrance  to  a  light 
Supposed  to  be  without." — Browning, 
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FIRST    AND    SBOOND    CLASSES 


MUSIC. 


1.  You  are  appointed  teacher  in   a  rural  school   in  which   music  has 
never  been  taught.     Outline  your  work  for  the  first  year. 

2.  Write  out  six  measures  of  each  of  the  following,  giving  as  great 
variety  as  possible  in  each  exercise : 

(a)  Key  of  A  J. 

(b)  Key  of  E  flat  -J. 

3.  Explain  and  illustrate :  Bar,  measure,  tie,  slur,  sharp,  flat,  natural. 

4.  Write  the  Chromatic  Scale. 

5.  How  will  you  find  the  following  keys  from  a  C  pitch  pipe  ? 
G.  A.  B.  B  flat,  D  flat. 

6.  Name  five  songs  you  would  teach  children  in  a  rural  school,  and 
state  the  educational  value  of  each. 

7.  How  would  you  endeavour  to  secure  expressive  singing  ? 

8.  Write  the  first  four  measures  of  "  God  Save  The  Queen"  in  the  Key 
of  G  2, 


FIRST    AND    SBOOND    GLASSES. 


FORM    STUDY   AND  DRAWING. 

1.  Outline  a  course  of  study  for  the  first  term  in  a  rural  school,  stating 
what  differences  you  would  make  between  senior  and  junior  work. 

2.  Make  a  shaded  drawing  of  any  three  type  solids  pleasantly  grouped. 

3.  Illustrate  simply  : — 

(a)  "  A  peninsula  is  a  body  of  land  almost  surrounded  by  water." 

(b)  "  On  either  side  the  river  lie 

Long  fields  of  barley  and  of  rye, 
That  clothe  the  wold  and  meet  the  sky ; 
And  thro'  the  field  the  road  runs  by 

To  many-tower'd  Cauielot ;" 

(c)  The  germination  of  a  Bean. 

4.  Give  a  lesson  plan  for  the  presentation  of  the  new  type,  cylinder,  to 
a  cla*s  that  has  already  had  sphere  and  cube. 
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5.  A  group  suggesting  lemonade  would  be : — Lemon,  loaf-sugar,  glass, 
spoon.  Sketch  in  outline  the  type  forms  on  which  these  objects  are 
based. 

C.  The  square  prism  is  placed  with  the  long  edges  horizontal : — Draw 
front,  top,  and  right  end  views. 

7.  Draw  a  group  of  objects— two  or  three— suggesting  to  a  boy  an 
afternoons  sport. 


FIRST  GLASS. 


ARITHMETIC  AND  MENSURATION. 

1.  "  Number  is  not  a  product  of  the  senses  alone,  but  of  the  way  in 
which  the  mind  deals  with  sense  objects."  How  will  the  acceptance  of 
this  idea  of  number  affect  primary  methods  ? 

2.  (a)  "  The  fundamental  operations  of  Arithmetic  should  not  only  be 

performed  symbolically  by  numbers  but  practically  by  lines." — 
Report  Ten.     Why  ?  " 

(6)  Illustrate  how  you  will  lead  a  pupil,  in  each  of  these  ways,  to 
discover  for  himself  a  rule  for  division  of  fractions. 

3.  Compare  Arithmetic  and  Algebra  as  to  subject  matter  treated  of, 
and  as  to  aims  in  teaching. 

4.  Write  what  you  consider  a  proper  solution  of :  A  and  B  divided  a 
section  of  land  between  them  so  that  when  A  gave  B  one-sixth 
of  his  share  he  still  had  as  much  as  B.  They  afterwards  sold  out  at 
$4.37 \  per  acre.  What  fraction  of  As  share  had  B  ?  How  much  more 
did  A  receive  for  his  land  than  B  ? 

5.  Show  how  you  will  lead  a  pupil  to  solve  the  following :  A  coal 
dealer  whose  scales  weigh  light  100  lbs.  in  the  ton,  sells  for  £7.60  a  ton, 
coal  which  cost  him  $5  a  ton.     Find  his  gain  per  cent,  on  his  outlay. 

6.  (a)  Show  how  you  will  lead  a  pupil  to  solve  the  following :     Find 

the  difference  in  area  between  a  square  field  having  a  perimeter 
of  200  feet,  and  a  circle  of  equal  circumference. 

(h)  What  general  inference  should  a  pupil  draw  after  solving  several 
similar  problems  / 

7.  (a)  State  a  pupil's  probable  difficulties  in  solving  the  following: 

Find  the  cost  of  paving  a  circular  court  30  feet  in  diameter  at 
24  cents  per  square  foot,  leaving  a  space  at  the  centre  in  the 
form  of  a  right  angled  isosceles  triangle  whose  altitude  is  5 
feet. 

(/>)  Write  what  you  consider  a  proper  solution  of  it. 
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FIRST   CLASS. 


ALGEBRA  AND  GEOMETRY. 

1.  Oral  exercises  in  Algebra  similar  to  those  in  what  is  called  u  mental 
arithmetic  "  are  recommended. — Report  of  Ten.     Why  ? 

2.  Show  by  examples  how  you  would  teach  the  principle  of  transposi- 
tion in  the  solution  of  an  equation. 


3.  Show  how  you  will  lead  a  pupil  to  solve 
m(x  +  a)    7i(x  +  b) 


(x  +  b)  T   x  +  a 


=  m  +  w. 


4.  The  perimeter  of  a  right-angled  triangle  is  30  inches  ;  its  area  is  30 
square  inches.  Find  its  side.  Show  how  the  algebraical  solution  of  this 
problem  should  be  written. 

5.  (a)  If  when  walking  on  a  straight  level  road,  AB,  you  sight  from  A 

a  tree  at  an  angle  of  70  degrees  with  AB,  at  what  angle  from 
BA  will  you  have  to  sight  the  tree  to  know  that  you  have 
walked  a  distance  equal  to  that  from  A  to  the  tree  ? 

(b)  State  a  pupil's  probable  difficulties  in  solving  this. 

6.  How  high  is  a  tower  if  the  angle  of  depression  from  the  top  to  a 
point  300  yards  from  the  base  is  20  degrees  ?  Draw  to  a  scale.  What 
are  the  advantages  of  neatness  and  accuracy  in  diagrams  ? 

7.  Show  how  you  will  lead  a  pupil  to  solve  the  following  :  Draw  a  line 
DE  parallel  to  the  base  BC  of  a  triangle  ABC  so  that  DE  may  be  equal 
to  the  sum  of  DB  and  EC,  the  parts  of  the  sides  cut  off. 


FIRST    CLASS. 


ELEMENTARY    SCIENCE. 

1.  Discuss  the  aims  and  methods  of  Nature  Study. 

2.  4I  Nature  Study   will    not   succeed  unless  it  is    co-ordinated  with 
other  studies." — Report  of  Tev.      Explain. 

3.  Make  a  lesson  plan  on  the  duck — its  adaptation  to  its  mode  of  life. 
Make  illustrative  drawings  to  accompany  the  lesson. 

4.  Make  a  lesson  plan  to  show   whether  a  cucumber  is  a  botanical 
fruit. 

5.  Compare  the  germination  of  a  bean  and  a  grain  of  corn.     From  the 
manner  of  growth  infer  soils  suitable  for  each. 
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fi.  From  the  standpoint  of  "exhaustion  of  .soils"  compare  cereals  with 
forage  crops. 

7.  How  would  you  lead  a  class  to  see  tho  value  of  under-draining  and , 
summer-fallowing  in  "restoration  of  soils." 

8.  Discuss  the  value  of  laboratory  work  in  the  study  of  plants  and 
animals. 


FIRST  GLASS. 


GEOGRAPHY  AND  HISTORY. 

1.  Outline  a  lesson  on  the  production  of  a  lowland  of  denudation,  or 
the  development  of  river-life. 

2.  Describe,  as  to  an  advanced  class,  the  geographical  conditions  that 
determine  the  location  of  agricultural,  manufacturing  or  shipping  centres. 
Illustrate  by  references  to  special  centres. 

3.  Outline  a  lesson  on  the  St.  Lawrence  as  a  factor  in  the  exploration 
and  settlement  of  Canada. 

4.  "  The  mind  grows  in  knowledge  of  a  subject  by  apprehending  the 
salient  or  prominent  features  first  and  then  proceeding  to  detail." — 
Ijiiurie.  With  this  in  mind  arrange  topics  for  a  series  of  lessons  on  the 
teaching  of  continent  structure.  Write  a  summary  of  what  you  would 
teach  about  any  one  topic. 

5.  "  Eveiy  concrete  illustration  of  the  past  should  find  its  parallel,  or 
its  abstract  application  in  the  present." — Salmon.  Show  how  this  may 
be  demonstrated  in  teaching  the  Act  of  Union  1707  (England),  the  re- 
sistance of  the  New  England  Colonies  to  taxation,  and  the  Canadian 
Rebellion  of  1837. 

0.  Write  notes  of  a  lesson  on  any  two  of  the  following :  Nelson,  the 
Normans  in  England,  causes  of  England's  success  as  a  colonizing  nation, 
Constitutional  Act  in  Canada.     State  the  purposes  of  each  lesson. 


SECOND   CLASS. 


PSYCHOLOGY. 

1.  Distinguish  between  voluntary  and  involuntary  attention.  Describe 
the  conditions  under  which  the  powers  of  fixing  and  concentrating  the 
attention  of  scholars  may  best  be  strengthened, 
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2.  Give  a  brief  account  of  the  mental  process  by  which  we  see  and  re- 
cognize a  familiar  object,  say  our  hat  among  other  hats  in  a  rack,  bring- 
ing out  more  particularly  the  parts  played  by  discrimination  and  assimi- 
lation. 

3.  Show  how  a  habit  of  close  observation  of  the  distinctive  character- 
istics of  objects  may  best  be  cultivated  in  children. 

4.  Give  a  full  analysis  of  the  process  of  learning  by  heart  a  stanza  of 
poetry. 

5.  Take  any  fact,  not  directly  presentable  to  the  senses,  such  as  a  his- 
torical event,  and  explain  fully  the  process  which  the  child's  mind  goes 
through  in  grasping  the  fact. 

6.  Explain  the  steps  by  which  a  concept  is  formed.  How  far  does  the 
choice  of  examples  by  a  teacher  assist  the  pupils  in  forming  distinct  and 
accurate  concepts  ? 

7.  Distinguish  between  inductive  and  deductive  reasoning  and  illustrate 
the  place  of  each  in  school  work. 

8.  Indicate  ways  in  which  the  teacher  may  stimulate  feelingjudiciously. 

9.  How  may  the  training  of  the  will  be  both  directly  and  indirectly 
developed  at  school  ?     Give  examples. 


8BOOND  GLASS. 


ORGANISATION,  MANAGEMENT  AND  LAW. 

1.  By  what  means  do  you  expect  to  secure  the  co-operation  of  the 
parents  of  children  who  attend  your  classes  ? 

2.  Describe  the  work  of  the  teacher  on  the  play -ground. 

3.  Write  out  the  chief  principles  to  be  observed  in  the  lighting  and 
ventilation  of  school-rooms. 

4.  In  what  circumstances  is  it  desirable  to  teach  all  the  classes  the 
same  subjects  at  the  same  hours  *  In  what  order  should  you  propose  to 
teach  Reading,  Writing  and  Arithmetic  during  the  day,  and  why  ? 

5.  A  nurse  seeing  a  child  run  from  her  towards  the  edge  of  the  side- 
walk permitted  it  to  fall  so  that  it  might  "  gain  experience."  Within 
what  limits  is  such  a  discipline  justifiable  ? 

G.  What  are  the  best  expedients  you  know  for  quickening  and  secur- 
ing the  attention  of  a  languid  and  disorderly  class  ? 
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7.  Iudicate  a  method  of  dealing  vith  use  of  profane  language,  or  un- 
tidiness in  person  and  habits. 

8.  State  the  teachers  legal  duties  with  regard  to  contagious  diseases, 
public  examinations,  and  returns  to  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction. 


SECOND    CLASS, 


HISTORY  OF  EDUCATION. 

1.  Describe  Athenian  Education  under  the  following  heads  :  lis  general 
aim,  persons  educated,  subjects  taught,  purposed  effects  of  musical  train- 
ing, of  gymnastic  training,  points  worthy  of  imitation  in  methods  of 
teaching. 

2.  Describe  Ascham's  methods  of  teaching  and  show  how  they  may  be 
applied  in  the  teaching  of  any  English  poem. 

3.  Describe  Rousseau's  ideal  scheme  of  education.  Criticise  it.  Ac- 
count for  its  influence. 

4.  Write  a  note  on  Froebel  describing  the  principles  he  advocated  and 
outlining  his  modes  of  teaching  in  accordance  therewith. 


SECOND     CLASS. 


LITERATURE. 

1.  State  somewhat  fully  what  you  consider  right  aims  in  teaching 
literature  and  indicate  how  you  think  these  may  be  accomplished. 

2.  The  path  from  me  to  you  that  led, 

Untrodden  long,  with  grass  is  grown, — 
Mute  carpet  that  his  lieges  spread 

Before  the  Prince  Oblivion 
When  he  goes  visiting  the  dead. 

And  who  are  they  but  who  forget  ? 

You,  who  my  coming  could  surmise 
Ere  any  hint  of  me  as  yet 

Warned  other  ears  and  other  eyes, 
See  the  path  blurred  without  regret. 

But  when  I  trace  its  windings  sweet 

With  saddened  steps,  at  every  spot 
That  feels  the  memory  in  my  feet, 

Each  grass-blade  turns  forget-me-not, 
Where  murmuring  bees  your  name  repeat. 
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(a)  Give  a  suitable  title  for  this  poem. 

(/>)  How  will  you  lead  pupils  to  see  the  use  and  aptness  of  the  idea 
in  11.  3-5  ? 

(c)  How  will  you  lead  pupils  to  preceive  the  meaning  of  11.  7-9 ;  of 

1.  14? 

(d)  Show  how  you  will  bring  out  the  force  of  "mute,"  1.  3;  " blurred," 

1.  10,  and  "sweet,"  1.  11. 

3.  From  this  poem  illustrate  methods  of  teaching  any  two  figures  of 
speech. 

4.  Give  the  verse  scheme  of  this  poem  and  scan  the  first  two  lines. 

5.  Classify  the  poem  (Epic,  etc.)  giving  reasons. 


SECOND    CLASS. 


READING,  SPELLING  AND  WRITING. 

1.  What  considerations  would  determine  your  selection  of  words  for  a 
class  of  children  beginning  to  read  ?  Give  reasons  for  the  rejection  of 
any  of  the  following:  Cat,  one,  hat,  gig,  man,  two,  pen,  vat. 

2.  Name  the  first  six  sounds  you  would  teach  to  beginners  and  show 
clearly  what  you  would  expect  the  pupils  to  do  with  this  knowledge. 

3.  "  Perhaps  you  can't  swim,"  suggested  the  trout.  "Can't  I,  though  !  " 
answered  the  frog.  "  Let  me  tell  jyou  that  when  human  beings  try  to 
swim,  it's  me  they  imitate,  not  you  !  "  "I  should  think  not,"  said  the 
trout ;  "  why.  the  poor  things  haven't  got  any  fins.  Well  come  along, 
Froggie,  and  let  us  see  how  you  perform." 

Illustrate  how  you  would  use  this  extract  to  secure  (a)  expressive 
reading,  (b)  distinct  articulation,  (c)  correct  emphasis,  (d)  proper  phrasing. 

4.  What  would  be  the  nature  of  the  work  you  would  assign  to  Stan- 
dard IV  pupils  (a)  before  reading  in  class,  (b)  after  reading  in  class  ? 

5.  Show  how  you  will  teach  a  spelling  lesson  to  pupils  in  Standard  III, 
based  on  the  following  :  "  The  love  of  truth  should  be  engendered  by  the 
reading  of  stories  about  the  heroes  of  history  or  fiction  who  had  dared  to 
be  true  under  the  most  trying  circumstances.  Children  strive  to  emulate 
the  fearless.  For  this  reason  commendation  of  a  child  who  has  resisted 
a  strong  temptation  to  falsehood  is  very  effective." 

G.  Show  how  "  phonies  "  may  be  used  in  teaching  spelling  in  Standard 
I. 

7.  Write  with  due  regard  to  form  and  proportion   four  capital   letters 
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aud  four  small  letters  such  as  should  he  grouped  together  for  purposes  of 
teaching. 

8.  Describe  a  writing  lesson,  given  in  an  ungraded  school  of  three 
Standards,  on  the  word  "  separately." 


SECOND    CLASS, 


GRAMMAR    AND    COMPOSITION. 

1.  "The  grammar  of  the  mother  tongue  should  be  learned  inductively 
and  applied  deductively." — Landon.  Give  reasons  for  this  statement 
and  illustrate  by  notes  of  a  lesson  on  "  relative  pronoun,"  "  distinction  in 
form  and  thought  between  phrase  and  clause,"  uhow  the  conjunction 
differs  from  the  preposition"  or  "principles  underlying  the  order  of 
words  in  a  sentence." 

2.  Show  somewhat  in  detail  the  values  ©f  sentence  analysis  as  a  criti- 
cal instrument  in  teaching  grammar  and  composition. 

3.  Give  illustrations  of  lessons  in  word-building  suitable  for  pupils  in 
Standard  V.     State  the  uses  of  such  lessons. 

4.  Illustrate  how  you  would  lead  pupils  to  see  the  function  in  sentence- 
building  of  the  italicised  words  in  "  The  people  who  live  in  Holland  skate 
with  much  grace." 

5.  "  At  last  we  gained  the  summit,  I  adjusted  my  telescope  and  looked 
around  me.  In  the  south  far  beyond  the  remotest  hills  the  bine  Low- 
land plain  lifted  itself  to  the  sky.  I  saw  the  great  expanse  of  Loch 
Awe  glittering  in  the  bright  sunshine.  There  was  not  a  detail  hidden. 
The  whole  valley  was  burning  and  parching,  as  it  had  done  for  three 
terrible  months,  except  where  the  narrow  lake  lay  wasting  in  its  stony 
l>ed  day  by  day." 

(a)  Show  specifically  how  you  would    lead    pupils  to  see  that  the 

thought  of  the  writer  determined  the  kind  of  sentence  (simple, 
compound,  etc.,)  in  each  case. 

(b)  Show  clearly  how  you  would  lead  pupils  to  discover  from  this 

extract  any  one  law  of  paragraph  structure. 

6.  Show  how  you  would  lead  pupils  to  write  a  summary  of:  The 
Children's  Hour,  Somebody's  Mother,  Excelsior,  The  Little  Brown 
Thrush,  or  The  Lord  of  Burleigh.     Write  the  summary. 
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SECOND     CLASS. 


ARITHMETIC  AND  MENSURATION. 

1.  "  The  educational  value  of  Arithmetic  is  thus  indicated  both  as  con- 
cerns its  psychological  side  and  its  objective  practical  uses  in  correlating 
man  with  the  world  of  nature." — Report  Fifteen.     Explain. 

2.  Write  a  series  of  questions  to  test  the  child's  knowledge  of  the 
number  twelve. 

3.  Make  and  explain  diagrams  to  illustrate  J(i~"i)  =  ^V- 

4.  Show  how  you  would  teach  the  solution  of  the  following  problem 
to  a  class  unable  to  solve  it:  "A  labourer  in  one  week  dug  5  rods  more 
than  A  the  length  of  a  ditch,  and  the  next  week  he  dug  the  remaining  20 
rods  ;  how  long  was  the  ditch  ? 

5.  Assuming  that  a  class  is  prepared  to  begin  the  subject  of  Commis- 
sion, teach  the  first  lesson,  stating  definitely  the  nature  of  the  problems 
and  explanations  you  would  give. 

6.  Illustrate  a  method  of  discovering  the  surface  area  of  a  cylinder. 
Note  specially  the  parts  where  you  would  expect  a  class  to  have  diffi- 
culties. Find  the  area  of  a  cylinder  whose  diameter  is  7  inches  and 
height  15  inches. 

7.  Illustrate  a  method  of  discovering  the  volume  of  a  pyramid. 

8.  At  $2.64  per  cubic  foot,  find  the  cost  of  digging  a  ditch  \  mile  long, 
23  feet  wide  at  the  top,  5  feet  wide  at  the  bottom  and  12  feet  deep,  the 
sides  sloping  equally.  Write  what  you  consider  a  proper  solution  of 
this. 


SECOND    CLASS. 


ALGEBRA  AND   GEOMETRY. 

1.  State  somewhat  fully  the  different  aims  to  be  accomplished  in  teach- 
ing Algebra  to  pupil*  in  Standard  V. 

2.  (a)  Illustrate  to  these  pupils  the  uses  of  the  symbols  plus  and  minus 

(h)  Illustrate  a  method  of  leading  pupils  to  discover  the   Commuta- 
tive Law  for  multiplication. 

3.  Write  out  what  you  deem  a  correctly  expressed  solution  of: — "A 
man  walks  a  certain  distance  at  the  rate  of  4  miles  an  hour,  and  returns 
by  the  same  way  at  the  rate  of  3 h  miles  an  hour.  He  walks  altogether 
i>  hours.      How  far  out  did  he  go  < 


4.  Show  how  you  will  lead  a  pupil  to  solve : 

4fr  +  3     8#+19     7a;-29 
[)      =      18      ~5#-l~2 

5.  Show  inductively  and  then  deductively,  how  you  will  lead  a  pupil 
to  see  that  if  two  triangles  have  their  bases  and  base  angles  equal,  each 
to  each,  the  triangles  will  coincide. 

6.  Show  how  you  will  lead  a  pupil  to  the  solution  of :  "  In  a  given  line 
find  &  point  such  that  lines  drawn  from  it  to  two  other  points  on  the  same 
side  of  the  given  line  shall  make  equal  angles  with  it/1 

7.  A  man  lives  at  the  corner  of  two  roads  which  meet  making  an  augle 
of  80  degrees.  Show  how  he  will  locate  a  barn  20  yards  from  one  road 
and  30  yards  from  the  other.  What  will  be  a  pupil's  probable  difficulties 
in  solving  this  ?     By  construction  show  how  you  will  overcome  these. 


SECOND     CLASS. 


ELEMENTARY   SCIENCE. 

1.  Outline  a  lesson  plan  on  the  Rose  (flower)  to  pupils  in  Standard  III, 
illustrating  three  values  of  Nature  Study. 

2.  Outline  a  lesson  on  adaptation  of  form  and  structure  to  mode  of  life, 
taking  as  illustration  either  the  hawk  or  the  cow.  Make  illustrative 
drawings  to  accompany  the  lesson. 

3.  Outline  a  lesson  on  the  apple  or  the  pea  from  the  standpoint  of 
"  care  and  protection." 

4.  Give  notes  of  a  lesson  on  the  composition  of  soils  to  pupils  in 
Standard  III. 

5.  Give  notes  ot  a  lesson  on  the  effects  of  Forage  crops  or  Root  crops 
on  soils. 

6.  Show  how  you  will  lead  a  class  to  sec;  the  several  values  of  thorough 
tillage. 

7.  Outline  a  lesson  on  the  care  of  the  eye  or  the  ear.  What  precau- 
tions should  be  used  by  teachers  that  this  organ  may  not  be  injured  dur- 
ing school  work. 
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SECOND    CLASS. 


GEOGRAPHY  AND  HISTORY. 

1.  State  the  respective  uses  of  the  ordinary  map,  relief  map,  and  globe 
in  teaching  geography  to  pupils  in  Standard  III. 

2.  Outline  a  lesson  on  the  formation  and  uses  of  rivers,  to  pupils  in 
Standard  III. 

3.  Outline  a  lesson  on  the  industries  of  the  North-West  Territories,  the 
rainfall  of  British  Columbia,  or  the  noted  trade  routes  of  Canada,  to 
pupils  in  Standard  IV. 

4.  From  the  continent  of  North  America  illustrate  how  geography  and 
history  may  be  taught  so  as  to  mutually  assist  each  other. 

5.  Describe  somewhat  fully  the  educational  values  of  history. 

6.  Write  notes  of  lessons  on  any  two  of  the  following  :  Feudal  System, 
Great  Charter,  Spanish  Armada,  Wellington,  Corn  Laws,  Laval,  Recipro- 
city Treaty  (1854).     State  the  purposes  of  each  lesson. 


THIRD   CLASS. 


ORGANISATION,  MANAGEMENT   AND  LAW. 

1.  Describe  practical  methods  of  lighting  and  ventilating  school  build- 
ings. 

2.  What  considerations  determine  the  classification  of  a  new  pupil  i 

3.  State  the  uses  of  a  Time- Table,  and  the  principles  that  should 
govern  its  construction. 

4.  If  you  found  your  class  getting  listless  and  sleepy,  what  causes 
would  you  suppose  to  be  at  work  and  what  would  be  your  remedies  f. 

5.  How  should  (a)  want  of  punctuality,  (b)  copying,  and  (c)  impudence 
be  treated  ? 

6.  Outline  a  lesson  for  pupils  in  Standard  II  on  truth-telling. 

7.  Give  your  opinion  as  to  the  value  of  rewards  and  punishments  ;  and 
state  the  principle  on  which  they  ought  to  be  administered. 

8.  State  the  duties  of  teachers  (as  defined  by  The  School  Ordinance) 
with  reference  to  promotions,  official  returns,  contagious  diseases,  and 
religious  instruction. 
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THIRD    CLASS. 


LITERATURE. 

1.  How  and  why  will  you  introduce  pupils  in  Standard  I  to  good 
literature  ?     Name  some  suitable  selections. 

2.  State  the  value  of  committing  to  memory  choice  extracts  from  the 
best  authors.  What  tests  would  determine  your  choice  of  extracts  ? 
Quote  a  specimen. 

3.  What  benefits  should  older  pupils  derive  from  a  study  of  good 
poetry  ? 

The  rain  had  fallen,  the  Poet  arose, 
He  passed  by  the  town  and  out  of  the  street, 
A  light  wind  blew  from  the  gates  of  the  sun, 
And  waves  of  shadow  went  over  the  wheat, 
And  he  sat  him  down  in  a  lonely  place, 
And  chanted  a  melody  loud  and  sweet, 
That  made  the  wild-swan  pause  in  her  cloud, 
And  the  lark  drop  down  at  his  feet. 

The  swallow  stopt  as  he  hunted  the  fly, 

The  snake  slipt  under  a  3pray, 

The  wild  hawk  stood  with  the  down  on  his  beak, 

And  stared,  with  his  foot  on  the  prey, 

And  the  nightingale  thought,  "  I  have  sung  many  songs, 

But  never  a  one  so  gay, 

For  he  sings  of  what  the  world  will  be 

When  the  years  have  died  away." 

4.  Give  a  suitable  title  for  this  poem. 

5.  Why  did  the  Poet  pass  by  the  town  and  out  of  the  street  and  sit 
hi  in  down  in  a  lonely  place  ? 

(5.  In  relation  to  the  thought  of  this  poem,  show  why  the  swallow 
snake  and  hawk  are  chosen,  and  thus  represented. 

7.  How  will  you  lead  pupils  to  see  the  meaning  and  beauty  of  "  gates 
of  the  sun  "  and  "  waves  of  shadow  ?  " 

8.  How  will  you  lead  pupils  to  see  the  suitability  of  "drop,"  1.  8,  "slipt, ' 
I.  10,  and  "thought,"  1.  13? 

9.  Illustrate  a  method  of  teaching  any  figure  of  speech  in  this  poem. 


cSO 
THIRD    CLASS. 


.      READING,  SPELLING  AND  WRITING. 

1.  State  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  teaching  elementary 
reading  by  the  word  (Look-and-Say)  method. 

2.  State  the  uses  and  limits  of  simultaneous  reading  and  pattern-read- 
ing in  the  first  three  Standards. 

3.  What  is  meant  by  distinct  articulation  in  reading  ?  Name  any 
words  which  present  special  difficulty  to  learners,  and  mention  any  form 
of  exercise  that  is  most  useful  in  correcting  faulty  articulation. 

4.  Give  the  seat  work  that  you  would  assign  to  a  class  in  Standard  IV 
to  which  you  had  just  taught : 

O'er  wayward  childhood  would'st  thou  hold  firm  rule, 
And  sun  thee  in  the  light  of  happy  faces, 
Love,  Hope  and  Patience,  these  must  be  thy  graces, 
And  in  thine  own  heart  let  them  first  keep  school. 

5.  What  preparatory  teaching  should  be  given  to  a  class  in  Standard 
II  before  asking  the  pupils  to  spell  the  difficult  words  in  the  following 
passage : 

"  Thinking  that  it  was  another  dog  with  another  piece  of  meat,  he  re- 
solved to  make  himself  master  of  that  also  ;  but  in  snapping  at  the  sup- 
posed treasure  he  dropped  the  bit  he  was  carrying  and  so  lost  all the 

common  fate  of  those  who  hazard  a  real  blessing  for  some  visionary 
good." 

6.  State  the  uses  of  word-building.  With  any  two  of  the  following 
words  illustrate  a  method  of  teaching  word-building  :  Forbidden,  peace- 
ful, baker,  foretell. 

7.  Write  in  vertical  style  six  capital  letters  so  as  to  show  the  proper 
forms  and  proportions  of  their  parts. 

8.  Describe  the  best  way  of  conducting  a  class  lesson  in  writing  in  an 
ungraded  school. 


THIRD    CLASS. 


GRAMMAR    AND    COMPOSITION. 

1.  State  somewhat  fully  the  values  of  grammar  as  a  subject  of  instruc- 
tion below  the  High  School. 

2.  Give  notes  of  a  lesson  on  any  one  of  the  following:     Relative  pro- 
noun, indirect  object,  adverbial  clause,  "the  verb  agrees  with  its  subject 
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in  number."     Show  which  of  the  values  referred  to  in  the  first  question 
your  lesson  illustrates. 

3.  (a)  Show  how  you  would  lead  a  pupil  in  Standard  V  to  analyse: 

You  ask  me  why,  tho'  ill  at  ease, 

Within  this  region  I  subsist, 

Whose  spirits  falter  in  the  mist, 
And  languish  for  the  purple  seas. 

(6)  What  use  to  the  pupil  should  such  an  exercise  be  ? 

4.  Show  how  you  will  prepare  pupils  in  Standard  II  to  write  a  com- 

Eosition  on  Wolfe,  the  uses  of  clouds,  the  pumpkin,  the  Eskimo,  or  the 
en. 

5.  After  pupils  have  reproduced  in  writing  an  historical  tale,  outline  a 
method  of  revising  the  exercise. 

6.  Show  how  you  will  prepare  pupils  to  correct  the  error  in  sentence- 
structure  in  "This  great  and  good  man  died  on  September  17th  leaving 
behind  him  the  memory  of  many  noble  actions  and  a  numerous  family 
of  whom  three  were  sons. 


THIRD    CLASS. 


ARITHMETIC  AND  ALGEBRA. 

1.  Write,  in  proper  order,  the  facts  you  will  teach  about  the  number 
eight.     Give  types  of  problems  suitable  for  seat  work  on  this  number. 

2.  Give  a  series  of  questions  to  show  how  you  will  teach  the  relation 
of  |  and  \. 

3.  Assuming  that  a  class  is  prepared  to  begin  the  subject  of  Interest, 
show  how  you  will  teach  the  first  lesson.  Give  specimens  of  the  pro- 
blems you  will  employ. 

4.  Show  how  you  will  teach  the  solution  of  the  following  problem  to  a 
class  unable  to  solve  it :  Twenty  per  cent,  of  a  cargo  was  lost ;  at  what 
rate  of  profit  must  the  remainder  be  sold  if  the  investment  is  to  yield 
twenty  per  cent,  profit  ? 

5.  Show  how  you  will  lead  a  pupil  to  see  that  if  two  minus  quantities 
are  multiplied  their  product  will  have  a  plus  sign. 

6.  Show  how  you  will  lead  a  pupil  to  get  the  product  of  Xs  —m2y  +  ysr 
and  x3—m2y  —  y3  without  actual  multiplication. 

7.  Construct  a  problem  to  fit  the  following  equation  : 


x+10  =  -|-+10+i 


f+,°; 
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8.  Solve  by  Arithmetic,  and  by  Algebra,  the  following :  A  person  goes 
from  A  to  B  by  boat  at  the  rate  of  13  miles  an  hour,  remains  an  hour 
and  a  half  in  B,  and  returns  by  rail  at  the  rate  of  26  miles  per  hour. 
He  is  gone  altogether  six  hours:  find  the  distance  from  A  to  B.  What 
advantage,  if  any,  has  the  algebraical  solution  ? 


THIRD    CLASS. 


GEOMETRY  AND  MENSURATION. 

NOTE  .•—  Candidates  are  permitted  the  use  of  protractor,  compasses  and  ruler  ;  they  are  re- 
quested not  to  erase  construction  tines, 

1.  Draw  a  line  AB,  and  divide  it  into  three  parts,  such  that  the  second 
part  shall  be  double  the  first,  and  the  third  part  double  the  second. 

2.  A  man  walks  three  miles;  turns  to  his  right  through  60  degrees, 
and  goes  two  miles  ;  turns  again  to  his  right  through  60  degrees,  and  goes 
two  miles  ;  and  then  goes  straight  home.  Draw  a  plan,  and  find  how  far 
he  has  walked.     (Scale,  1  inch  =  l  mile.) 

3  Write  what  you  consider  a  proper  solution  of  the  following :  The 
circumferences  of  two  concentric  circles  are  16£  feet  and  18J  feet.  Find 
(a)  the  width  of  the  ring  between  them,  (b)  its  area. 

4.  Show  how  you  will  lead  a  pupil  to  solve  the  second  proposition  in 
Euclid,  Bk.  1. 

5.  Show  how  you  would  teach  the  solution  of  the  following  to  pupils 
unable  to  solve  it :  At  S3  per  cubic  foot,  find  the  cost  of  digging  a  ditch 
1000  feet  long  whose  depth  is  6  feet,  breadth  at  bottom  4  feet,  at  top  8 
feet,  and  whose  sides  are  equal. 

6.  What  would  a  pupil's  probable  difficulties  be  in  solving  the  follow- 
ing: How  many  cubic  yards  of  earth  must  be  dug  out  to  make  a  well  3 
feet  in  diameter,  and  20  feet  deep  I     Solve  it. 


THIRD    CLASS. 


ELEMENTARY    SCIENCE. 

1.  Make  a  lesson  plan  for  Standard  IV  pupils  on  the  dissemination  of 
seeds.  Show  how  the  lesson  illustrates  the  leading  aims  in  Nature 
Study. 


■*»» 


2.  Outline  a  lesson  plan  on  the  hawk — the  adaptation  of  its  structure 
to  its  mode  of  life.    Make  illustrative  drawings  to  accompany  the  lesson. 
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3.  Give  notes  of  a  lesson  on  the  composition  of  soils,  or  on  the  drainage 
of  soils,  to  pupils  in  Standard  III. 

4.  How  will  you  lead  pupils  to  account  for  the  difference  in  modes  of 
cultivating  soils  for  beets,  and  for  oats  ? 

5.  Give  notes  ,of  a  lesson  on  how  to  disinfect  a  room  in  which  a  patient 
has  had  measles,  or  on  how  to  recover  a  person  apparently  drowned. 

6.  Give  notes  of  a  lesson  to  boys  on  smoking  cigarettes. 

7.  Mention  precautions  that  a  teacher  should  take  to  preserve  the 
eyesight  of  his  pupils 


THIRD     CLASS. 


GEOGRAPHY    AND    HISTORY. 

1.  What  are  the  respective  uses  of  the  ordinary  map,  relief  map  and 
globe  in  teaching  geography  ? 

2.  Outline  a  lesson  plan  for  any  two  of  the  following :  Cape,  uses  of 
mountains,  formation  of  rivers,  climate  as  affected  by  prevailing  winds 
and  rainfall. 

3.  Make  notes  for  a  lesson  on  any  one  of  the  following:  The  mining 
districts  in  the  North-West  Territories,  the  exports  of  British  Columbia, 
the  commercial  centres  of  the  Dominion  with  their  trade  routes,  the 
drainage  of  Asia,  the  products  of  the  Argentine  Republic. 

4.  Give  two  illustrations  of  how  the  geography  of  a  country  has 
affected  its  history. 

5.  Make  a  lesson  plan  for  teaching  the  life  of  Champlain,  Lyon 
McKenzie,  Sir  John  Macdonald,  Cardinal  Wolsey,  or  Nelson.  Show  that 
your  plan  illustrates  one  or  more  of  the  aims  you  have  in  view  in  teach- 
ing history. 

r  6.  Write  notes  of  a  lesson  on  any  one  of  the  following:  Magna  Charta, 
-Quebec  Act,  Canadian  Rebellion  of  1837,  Reciprocity  Treaty  1854.  State 
the  purposes  of  the  lesson, 
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Department  of  Public  Instruction, 

Kegina,  AprU  20,  1901. 

To  His  Honour 

Amadee  Emmanuel  Forget, 

Lieutenant  Governor  of  the  North-  West  Territories. 

SlR,-- 

I  have  the  honour  to  transmit  herewith  the  Report  of  the  Council  of 
Public  Instruction  for  the  year  1900. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

F.  W.  G.  HAULTAIN, 

(Jha  inn  an ,  Council  of  Public  Instr  uct  ion . 


REPORT  OF  THE  SECRETARY 


COUNCIL   OF    PUBLIC   INSTRUCTION 


Department  of  Public  Instruction 
Eegina,  April  20,  1901. 

F.  W.  G.  HAULTAIN,  Esq.,  M.L.A., 

Chairman,  Council  of  Public  Instruction. 

Sir, — I  have  the  honour  to  submit  herewith  the  report  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction  for  the  year  1900.  As  the  report  of 
the  Council  for  the  previous  year  was  not  published  the  statistical  tables 
which  have  been  compiled  cover  a  period  of  two  years. 

statistics. 

General  Summary. 

1899  1900 

Number  of  school  districts  erected 51  49 

u            schools  in  operation 454  492 

44            departments  in  operation 545  592 

"             pupils  enrolled 18,801  20,343 

Average  attendance  of  pupils 9,430 

Percentage  attendance  of  pupils. 46.35 

Average  length  of  school  year — days 168 

Total  grants  earned  by  all  schools $147,547.70    $163,014.00 
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Number  of  School  Districts. 

(Classes  :    Public  School  Districts,  P.S.D. ;   Roman  Catholic  Public  School  Districts, 

R.C.P.S.D.;  Roman  Catholic  Separate  School  Districts,  R.C.SS.D.;  Protestant 

Separate  School  Districts,  P.S.S.D.) 




1899 

1                         1900 

Assa. 

Alto. 

Sask. 

Total 

Assa. 

Alta. 

1  Sask. 

j 

Total 

Number  of  school  districts  erect" 
ed  during  the  year — 

P.S.D 

R.C.P.S.D 

R.C.S.S.D 

P.S.S.D 

19 
2 

1 

25 

4 

.. 
.. 

48 
2 

1 

19 

25 

i 

4 

48 

i 

Totals 

22 

25 

4 

51 

19 

26 

4 

49 

Number  of  school  districts  in 

existence  Dec.  81,  1899,  and 

Dec.  31,  1900— 

P.S.D 

R.C.P.S.D 

R.C.S.S.D 

P.S.S.D 

TTnnrgftni«etf 

300 

13 

5 

1 

2 

166 

15 

5 

*i 

49 

18 

2 

1 

1 

515 

46 

12 

2 

4 

| 

320 

13 

5 

1 

2 

191 

15 

6 

i 

54 

18 

2 

1 
1 

565 

46 

18 

2 

4 

Totals 

321 

187 

71 

579 

341 

213 

76 

630 

Number  of  school  districts  in 

operation  at  any  time 
during  the  year — 

P.S.D 

R.C  P.S.D 

R.C.S.S.D 

P.S.S.D 

Unorganised 

254 

10 

2 

1 
2 

127 

10 

5 

i 

33 
6 

1 
1 

1 

414 

26     1 
8    1 
2 
4 

!  269 

1       8 
1       1 

i       1 
2 

143 

10 

5 

i 

43 
6 

1 
1 

1 

455 
24 

7 
2 
4 

Totals 

269 

143 

42 

454 

1  281 

159 

52 

492 

School  districts  disorganised — 
P.S.D 

••     1 

2 

2 

TOTAT.S 

2 

2 

Number  of  Schools  Open  During  the  Year  and  Department*  in  each. 

I 


Piovisional  District 


Assiuiboia 

Alberta 

Saskatchewan  . 


Total  schools 

Total  departments . 


Assiuiboia 

Alberta. 

Sa  kfttchewan. 


:: 


£54    ft   6  , . 


!       ' 


i  .   .. 


i 


4^2223  h 


ana  -■ 

141     ft 
It    3 


< 

4  a 


Total  schools 407  1311    s(  . .    4    5    I    1 


14 


1  I 


am 

42 

454 


310 
187 

48 


545 


281 


I     -J  1 

.1,   1*V. 
J   . 


32.") 

207 

60 


Total  departments 45t'3ft,g8    8      24  14    b   U  .13 


Assiuiboia 

!  Alherta 

|  Sa-katchewau . 


M  ,       1 

-i 

l't    1  _. 

■  •  ■ 

y  i  . . 

,-i 

i 

-1   I 


Total  schools.. 


H    Si  1       -l 


Total  departments 35    I    A 

I 


49* 


502 


12 

15 

K 

20 

10 

12 

..     li     3M 

:Ik3|-i 


I 


Length  of  Sihottl    Year 

Days  schools  were  open 


Number  of  scho  »ls  open  less  than  20  days  

between  21  and  50  day*- 
51    "    100    " 
101    "    150   "    I 
151    "    200   " 
*'  "  more  than  200  days. . . . 

Totals ! 


1*19 


1 

4 

26 

153 

108 

162 


11)00 


1 

8 

27 

106 

107 

183 


Inrrcnsr 
or  di'creasr 


4 

1 
13 
-1 
21 


454 


492 


38 


Attendance  of  Pupil*. 


At  all  schools. 

1X4*9 

Increase    j 
over   lvjs 

v.w 

Incn-HM- 
over   1MU 

No. 

of  pupils  attending  school 

during  the  year 

1 
18  801' 

li 
2,047' 

20,343 

1,542 

* 

1      boys            "              " 

4.                                  tt 

0,735 

1,0411 

10,713 

978 

* 

*      girls            " 

tt                     it 

u,o;>r> 

1,006| 

9,630 

5C4 

Total  aggregate  attendances  for  first  term 

956,92s 

150,049i 

1,059,630 

102,702 

<( 

it                    «» 

second  term . . 

779,811 

49,3 19j 

849,974 

70,163 

«t 

t<                   <• 

whole    year . . 

1,736,739, 

199,368 

1 

1,909,604 

172,86.' 

Classification  of  Pupils. 


Class. 


1»9 


Increase 
over  tt06 


Standard  1,  Part  1 5,108 

l,Part  2 3,184 

2 3,726 

3 3,682 

4 1,920 

5 782 

6 256 

7 127 

8 21 

Totals 18.801 


1900 


2,047         20,343 


I  Increase 
over  14S0 


393 

5,618 

515 

260     : 

3,442 

258 

533 

3,953 

227 

677     > 

3,885 

203 

138     . 

2,110 

190 

144 

920 

138 

35 

262 

6 

—26 

128 

1 

—7     [ 

25 

4 

1,542 


Comparative   Statement  of  Attendance  and  Classification  of  Pupils   in 
Rural  and  Town  and   Village  Schools  for  1900. 


Number  of  pnpils  enrolled 

Aggregate  attendances  of  pnpils 

Daily  average  attendance  of  pnpils 

Daily  average  percentage  of  attendance  of  pnpils 

Average  length  of  school  year,  days 

Average  number  of  pnpils  enrolled  in  each  department 
Classification— Standard  1,  Part  1 

1,  Part  2 

2 

8 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 


*Town  and 

Rural  schools 

Tillage 
schools 

10,7*4 

9,549 

868,977 

1,045,627 

4.266 

5,164 

39.25 

54.66 

156 

208** 

26 

55 

2,920 

2,698 

1,894 

1,548 

2,232 

1,721 

2,118 

1,767 

1,208 

902 

376 

544 

40 

222 

5 

123 

1 

24 
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Comparative  Summary  of  Financial  Statements  as  shown  by  the  Treasurers'1 
Annual  Financial  Returns. 




1888 

1899* 

lQOOt 

RECEIPTS 

Balances  on  haad  January  1 

$       C. 

18,787.72 

104,478.70 

158,814.47 

1,166.84 

57,018.89 

$     c. 

26,089.48 

126,632.74 

170,845.23 

1,548  14 

90,894.75 

$     c. 
27,346  69 

Government?  grants 

150.656.56 

Taxes  collected  during  year 

185,823.18 
1,700.08 

Pees  from  pupils 

Proceeds  of  debentures  and  other  sources,  in- 
cluding Dr.  balances 

Proceeds  of  debentures 

67,502.14 

Other  sources 

58,908.24 

Debit  balances 

2,680.15 

$340,261.12 

$416,005.29 

$489,566.94 

EXPENDITURES 

Teachers'  salaries 

186,258.48 
33,044.09 

204,929.37 

33,540.47 

366.42 

4,100.58 

7,122.41 

52,369.58 

16,715  62 

9.877.88 

58,576.54 

28,406.92 

234,976.14 

Debenture  indebtedness 

32,259.81 

Library 

522.56 

School  apparatus 

3.717.78 
6,898.13 
30,838.78 
18,817.51 
8,836.54 
82,342.74 
25,007.12 

4,979.57 

School  furniture 

6,391.65 

School  buildings  and  repairs 

79,368.16 

Oaretaking  and  fuel 

19,480.33 

Secretary  treasurers 

11.375.27 

Other  sources 

66,516.89 

Balances  on  hand  December  81 

33,711.56 

$340,261.12 

$416,005.29 

$489,566.94 

AMOUNTS  DUE  TO  SCHOOL  DISTRICTS 

Arrears  of  taxes 

53,520.99 

833.79 

5,131.95 

59,807.67 

312.93 

7,644.82 

73,289.75 
861.21 

Fees  from  pupils 

Other  sources 

24,887.19 
27,408.17 

$78,590.96 

TAA^hftrs'  salaries .... 

18,114.30 
13,717.60 

86,668.19 

Outstanding  accounts 

32,211.08 

Outstanding  on  buildings  and  land 

87,742.23 

$65,191.48 

$89,212.89 

$156,621.50 

♦Includes  returns  from  450  districts. 
+Includee  returns  from  482  districts. 
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Comparative  Statement  showing  Receipts  and  £xpenditures  of  Town  and 
Rural  Schools  for  Year  1900. 




Town  schools* 

Rural  schools* 

RECEIPTS. 

Balances  on  hand  January  1 

$     c. 

12,589.47 
67,768.98 
90,962.19 

1,168.76 
60,630.80 
31,899.28 

2,264.89 

$     c. 

14,757.22 

Onvftrtitnftnt,  grant*    

92,887.63 

Taxes  collected  during  year 

94,870.94 

Fees  from  pupils 

536.28 

Proceeds  of  debentures 

16,971.84 

All  other  sources 

22,008.96 

Debit  balances 

875.26 

$247,169.31 

$242,407.63 

EXPENDITURES 

Teachers'  salaries 

98,690.73 

16,901.44 

254.11 

1,638.82 

2,772.66 

54,096.40 

13,329.94 

4.948.84 

40,483.57 

14,048.31 

136,285.41 

Debenture  indebtedness 

15,868.87 

Library 

268.45 

School  apparatus 

3,345.75 

School  furniture 

3,619.00 

School  buildings  and  repairs 

25,256.76 

Caretakintf  and  fuel 

6,150.39 

Secretary  treasurers 

6,426.93 

Other  sources 

26,033  32 

Balances  on  hand  December  31 

19,663.25 

$247,159.31 

$242,407.63 

•Includes  returns  from  67  town  and  village  and  415  rural  schools. 

Debentures  Authorised  and  Registered. 


1          Debentures  authorised 

Debentures  registered 

Year                        j 

!          No.  of 

\  school  districts 

Amount 

v   ^'.SL,^           Amount 
school  districts  ! 

i 

1898 '            89 

$23,985.00 
54,550  00 
94,500  00     . 

30            1      $20,435.00 

1899 ....!            38 

29                    42,750  00 

1900 61 

52                    77,800.00 
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Teachers  Employed  and  Salaries  paid  during  1900. 


Class  of  certificate 


First,  male 

44  female. . 
Second,  male. . 

"  female 
Third,  male 

44  female. . 
Permit,  male . . 

41  female 
Kindergartner . 


Schools  open  the  whole  year 


71 

26 

88 

101 

2 

4 

1 

4 

1 


Salaries  per  month 


*  c 

100.00 
66.66 
83.38 
60.00 
46.00 
66.66 
41.66 
50.00 
41.66 


I 


c 

.00 
.00 
00 
83 
00 
.33 


83.83 


*  c 

58.56 
48.27 
45.35 
42.25 
43.00 
45.00 
41.66 
38.83 
41.66 


Schools  open  part  of  the  y  ear 


20 
15 
92 
104 
8 
29 
14 
12 


Salaries  per  month 


•a 
a 


*   c. 

55.00 
45.83 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
45.00 
62.50 
40.00 


i 


*   c 

40.00 
85.00 
30.00 
82.50 
40.00 
35.00 
85.00 
33.38 


i 


*   c. 

44.97 
40.72 
42.37 
40.77 
42.75 
87.54 
41.96 
85.94 


First,  male 

44     female.  .. 

Second,  male.  .. 

44      female., 

Third,  male  . . . . 

14      female. . . 

Permit,  male. .. 

44       female. 

Kindergartner.. 


Town  and  village  schools 


45 
23 
27 
71 


Salaries  per  month 


$  c. 

100.00 
66.66 
88.83 
60.00 


66.66 


50.00 
41.66 


i 


*   c. 

42.00 
40.00 
40.00 
38.83 


t 


Rural  schools 


88.33 


$    C. 

65.50 
49.00 

50. oo; 

43.86 


50.00i; 


35.001 


42.50, 
41.66! 


46 
18 
153 
134 
10 
31 
15 
14 


Salaries  per  month 


n 


i 


$ 

55 
45 
50 
50 
50 
45 
62 
40 


c.  * 

.00  40 

.83!  85 

00!  80 

.00  29 

.00  40 

00;  35 

60  35 

00,  38 


> 


c.  |  $  c. 
.00  45.85 
.001  41.25 
.00  42.78 
.38!  40.50 
.00[  43.60 
.00!  87.70 
.00'  41.94 
801  35.69 


In  all  schools 


1- 


First,  male 

44  female.  . 
Second,  male. . 

44  female 
Third,  male  . . . 

44  female. . 
Permit,  male. . 

44  female 
Eindergartner . 


91 

41 

180 

205 

10 

33 

15 

16 

1 

592 


Salaries  per  month 


I 

60 

1 
* 

pa 

3 

-< 

*   c 

I    c. 

%  c. 

100.00 

40.00 

55.57 

66.66 

85.00 

45.50 

83.38 

30.00 

43.82 

60.00 

29. 3'! 

41.50 

50.00 

40.00 

48. 6C 

66.66 

38.83 

38.44 

62.50 

85.00 

41.94 

50.00 

33.33 

86.54 

41.66 

41.66 

Average  salary  per  month 
paid  in  the  Territories, 
144  39. 
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Licences  to  teach  in  the  Territories  Granted  by  the  Council  of  Public 

Instruction. 


(ProfeesionaJ 

:  "P.w    Interim:  M 

L"> 

\ 

Class 

I' 

1809                                              1900 

Increase 

Hale       Female      Total           Male 

Female  j    Total 

or 
decrease 

First  class      P 

"        class  P 

First  class      I* 

1+ 

Second  class  I* 

1+ 

Third  class 

1     15 

18 
19 

9 
34 
33 

5 
19 

5    1       20              13 
29     :       47              82 
2    i       21             19 
4     1        13              16 
25     |       59              42 
44     '       77             82 
12     !       17               2 
27           46             16 

5 
37 

4 
13 
W 
56 
13 
19 

18 
69 
23 
29 
76 
88 
15 
35 

-2 
22 
2 
16 
17 
11 
-2 

Provisional  § 

-11 

Totals 

152 

148 

3C0      ,       172 

'i 

181 

353 

53 

*    Granted  to  teachers  who  have  passed  the  Territorial  examinations. 

+    Granted  to  teachers  presenting  certificates  from  other  parts  of  Canada,  etc. 

i   Including  temporary  certificates  to  substitutes  for  teachers  who  were  ill  or  who  were  required 

to  attend  Normal  School. 
Not*  :— Interim  certificates  are  granted  to  teachers  who  complete  a  course  in  training  at  the 

Regina  Normal  or  who  present  approved  prof essional  certificates  from  the  eastern  provinces 

or  elsewhere. 

Professional  certificates  are  granted  to  teachers  who  have  taken  Normal  training  and 

who  have  taught  successfully  in  the  Territories  for  at  least  one  year  on  their  interim 

certificates. 

EXAMINATIONS. 


Table  L — Public  School  Leaving  Examination. 

Number  of  candidates  who  wrote  in  1899 195 

*»                   "             "    passed  in  1899 70 

»*                   *«             "    wrote  in  1900 208 

u                   ««             «•    passed  in  1900 33 

Table  Ha. — Teachers'  Non  Professional  Examination. 


few*** 
->.t^    va<*tt 


Where  held 

1899 
No.  of  candidates 

1900 
No.  of  candidates 

1st 
class 

2nd 
class 

3rd 
class 

1st 
class 

2nd 
class 

Srd 
class 

4 

1 
1 

i 

6 

22 

4 
1 

6 
5 
3 
8 
5 

8 
"7 
2 

9 
12 
11 

4 

9 
2 

*6 
17 

18 
1 

5 

4 

2 

15 

7 

8 

6 
11 

2 

6 
12 

f    ,_,,,» 

3 
8 
5 

3 

9 

11 

*3 
5 

1 

4           4 

.9  1    8 

is       io 

2  '  :: 

12 
5 

'i 

,  *L"s.                -  . «.  <  . . . 

14 

82     !     76 

74 

78 

Tv**ls  1 

172 

169 
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Table  Hi. — Teachers'  Non  Professional  Examination 


1890 

1900 

Examined 

Passed 

Examined               |                Passed 

1st 

2nd 

fed 

1st     |    2nd 

3rd 

1st 

2nd 

3rd 

1st 

6 
6 

2nd    1       3rd 

14 

82 

76 

4 

41 
3» 

81 

15t 

17 

74 

78 

30 
2* 

19 
19t 

14 

82 

76 

4 

44 

46 
94 

17 

74 

78 

32 

38 

Totals 

•• 

172 

169 

76 

•Given  2nd  class  standing  on  results  1st  class  examination. 

+    "      3rd  "  "  2nd    " 


Table  III. — Teachers'  Professional  Examination. 


1899 

1900 

Examined 

Passed 

Examined 

Passed 

1st 

2nd 

3rd 

1st 

2nd 

8rd 

1st      1    2nd 
21          70 

8rd 

1st          2nd           3rd 

17 

58 

11 

16 

45 

10 

11 

19    j     53             10 

Teachers'  Institutes  and  Conventions. 


When  held 


1809 


Moose  Jaw . . . 

Begins 

Iudian  Head . . 

Edmonton 

Saltcoats 

Moosomin  — 
Prince  Albert. 


1900 


Moose  Jaw. 


Grenfell... 
Edmonton . 
Yorkton . . . 
Wapella... 


Carnduff. 


Totals 

Percentage  of  attendance  of  teachers. 


Number  of  teachers 

in  attendance 

Increase 

or 

decrease 

1899 

1900 

18 

17 

—  1 

26 

—26 

38 

84 

1 

49 

64 

15 

21 

19 

—  2 

85 

87 

2 

21 

—21 

28 

23 

203 

194 

—  9 

87 

33 

—  4 
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Summary  of  Sormal  School  S&arions. 


Year 

Place 

1890 

Moosomin.  . 

1890 

do 

1891 

No  session. . 

1892 

Moosomin.  . 

1892 

Regina 

1892 

do      

1893 

Moosomin.  . 

1893 

do 

1893 

Regina 

1893 

do      

1898 

do      

1894 

do      

1894 

Calgary 

1894 

Regina 

1895 

Moosomin.  . 

1895 

Calgary 

1895 

Regina 

1896 

do      

1896 

do      ..... 

1897 

do      

1897 

Edmonton. . 

1897 

Regina 

1897-8 

do      

1897-8 

Edmonton. . 

1898 

Regina 

1898-9 

do      

1898-9 

Edmonton.  . 

1899 

Regina 

1899-1900 

do      

1900 

do      

1903-01 

do      

1900-01 

Edmonton. . 

April  8.. 

Xot.  17— Dec.     ». 


Jan.  4 
Jan.  4 
Jan.  4 
Jan.  4 
Jan.  4 
Jan.  4 
Jan.  4 
Oct.  2 
Jau.  2 
Jan.  2 
Sept.  1  ■ 
Jan.  2 
Jan.  2 
Sept.  1 
Jan.  2 
Sept.  1 
Jan.  2 
Jan.  2 
Sept.  1 
Dec.  1  - 
Dec.  1 
Sept.  1 
Dec.  1 
Dec.  1 
Sept.  1 
Dec.  1 
Sept.  1 
Dec.  3 
Dec.    3 


-March  1. 
-March  24. 
-Feb.  22. . 
-March  31. 
-Feb.  13. 
-March  31 . 
-Feb.  13. 
-Dec.  22. 
-March  15. 
-March  15. 
-Dec.  22 
-March  15. 
-March  15. 
-Dec.  ^. 
-March  15. 
-Dec.  22. 
-March  15. 
-March  15. 
-Dec.      21 . 


-Feb. 
-Feb. 
-Dec. 
-Feb. 
-Feb. 
-Dec. 
-Feb. 
-Dec. 
-Feb. 
-Feb. 


28. 

28. 

22. 

28. 

28. 

22. 

28. 

20 

28. 

28. 


No.  candidates  attending 
Class  of  certificate 


1st 


2nd 


1 
18 


5 

9 
7 

12 


To'als. 


18 

is 


8 
9 

5 

3 

35 

22 

13 
16 

37 

36 

58 


8rd 

6 
6 

8 

*8 

4 

5 

27 
10 

12 
6 

15 

25 
13 

28 


15 
10 

10 

9 
9 


310       233 


Summary  of  Scliool  Statistics  1886-1900. 


Year 


1886. 
1887. 
1888. 
1889. 
1890. 
1891. 
1892. 
1893. 
1894. 
1895. 
1896. 
1897. 
1898. 
189a. 
1900. 


.3  8 

82 

00  o 


76 
111 
131 
164 
195 
218 
249 
262 
300 
341 
!  866 
894 
426 
454 
492 


Pupib*  enrolled 

Teachers  employed 

Total  grants  paid  to  school* 

$     c. 

2,553 

84 

8,908.72 

3,144 

125 

86,89747 

8,458 

150 

44,547.06 

4,574 

183 

56,984.63 

5,898 

224 

85,002.55 

5,652 

248 

129.042.01 

6.170 

295 

121.056.94 

8,214 

807 

106,578.59 

10,721 

858 

113,999.85 

11,972 

401 

112,182.90 

12,796 

488 

126.218.21 

14,576 

457 

121,457.18 

16,754 

4K3 

133,642.79 

18,801 

545 

142,455.89 

20,348 

592 

168,322.03 
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GENERAL    REMARKS. 

School  Districts  Erected. 

During  the  year  ending  on  the  thirty-first  day  of  December,  1900,  no 
less  than  forty-nine  new  school  districts  were  organised.  The  greatest 
increase  has  been  in  Alberta,  where  twenty-five  districts  have  been 
erected  ;  Assiniboia  follows  with  nineteen  and  Saskatchewan  with  four. 
From  present  indications  it  is  estimated  that  the  increase  in  the  number  of 
schools  for  the  year  1901  will  be  the  greatest  in  the  history  of  these  Terri- 
tories. During  the  first  four  months  of  the  year  some  thirty  districts  have 
been  proclaimed  and  about  fifty  are  in  process  of  formation. 

In  addition  to  the  new  districts  proclaimed  twelve  additional  depart- 
ments were  opened  in  districts  already  organised. 

School  Districts  in  Operation. 

At  theclose  of  the  year  630  districts  were  in  existence.  Of  these  492, 
representing  592  departments,  were  in  actual  operation.  With  the  rapid 
increase  of  settlement  that  is  taking  place  it  is  fully  expected  that  a  large 
proportion  of  the  138  districts  which  failed  or  neglected  to  engage  teachers 
last  year  will  do  so  during  the  year  1901.  In  the  case  of  those  districts  in 
which  a  school  is  not  opened  it  is  the  intention  of  the  department  to  ascer- 
tain as  definitely  as  possible  the  cause,  and  an  effort  will  be  made  through 
the  school  inspectors  or  otherwise  to  remove  any  obstacles  which  prevent 
the  erection  of  suitable  buildings  or  the  engagement  of  teachers. 

Attendance  and   Classification. 

The  increase  in  the  enrollment  of  pupils  for  the  year  1900  has  not 
been  as  great  as  it  was  thought  it  would  be.  The  returns  received  from 
491  of  the  492  schools  in  operation  give  a  total  enrollment  of  20,343 — an 
increase  of  1, 542  over  the  previous  year.  The  statistical  tables  accom- 
panying this  report  show  how  these  are  classified  and  indicate  the  increase 
that  has  taken  place  in  the  several  public  and  high  school  standards.  A 
table  has  also  been  prepared  to  show  the  attendance  and  classification  of 
pupils  in  town  (including  village)  and  rural  schools. 

The  total  aggregate  attendance  for  all  pupils  enrolled  was  1,909,604 
days.  This  gives  an  average  of  ninety-four  days  schooling  for  each  pupil 
enrolled.  The  daily  average  attendance  for  all  schools  during  the  time 
they  were  in  operation  was  9,403  or  46.35  per  cent,  of  the  number 
enrolled.  The  average  length  of  the  school  year  for  the  591  departments 
reporting  was  168  days. 

Teachers. 

At  certain  seasons  in  the  year — usually  in  spring — the  supply  of 
teachers  scarcely  meets  the  demand.  The  number  of  instances,  however, 
in  which  schools  are  compelled  to  remain  closed  for  any  considerable 
length  of  time  from  this  cause  are  very  few.  In  view  of  the  rapid  increase 
in  the  number  of  our  schools,  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  many  of  our 
teachers  annually  seek  other  employment,  we  must  continue  to  look  to  # 
Manitoba  and  the  eastern  provinces  to  supply  our  needs.     During  the  year 
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1899  some  eighty-six  teachers,  nearly  all  of  whom  were  afterwards 
licensed  to  teach,  were  trained  in  our  normal  schools.  Notwithstanding 
this  fact,  however,  no  less  than  ninety-nine  certificates  were  granted  to 
teachers  presenting  diplomas  from  other  parts  of  Canada  and  elsewhere. 

The  number  of  provisional   certificates  issued  by  the  Council  during 

1900  was  thirty-five — a  decrease  of  eleven  over  the  previous  year. 
These  certificates  are  granted  upon  the  application  of  trustee  boards, 
who  are  required  to  submit  satisfactory  evidence  that  they  have  made  a 
reasonable  effort  to  secure  a  qualified  teacher  and  have  failed.  They  are 
issued  in  the  interests  of  the  school  and  not  of  the  teachers  who  secure 
them.  In  a  number  of  instances  provisional  certificates  were  granted  to 
persons  engaged  to  act  as  substitutes  for  teachers  who  were  ill  or  who  were 
required  to  attend  normal  school. 

Of  the  592  teachers  who  taught  in  the  Territories  during  the  year 
1900  all  but  five  per  cent,  had  professional  or  normal  training,  and  no  less 
than  87  per  cent,  held  either  first  or  second  class  certificates.  In  round 
numbers  22  per  cent,  of  the  teachers  employed  held  first  class,  65  percent, 
second  class,  7  per  cent,  third  class  and  5  per  cent,  provisional  certificates. 

The  average  monthly  salary  paid  to  all  teachers  for  the  year  1900 
was  $44.39  for  the  time  during  which  they  taught.  In  the  statistics 
accompanying  this  report  will  be  found  tabulated  statements  showing  the 
average  salaries  earned  by  teachers  holding  the  different  classes  of  certifi- 
cates and  teaching  in  (a)  schools  open  the  whole  year,  (&)  schools  open 
part  of  the  year,  (c)  town  and  village  schools,  (d)  rural  schools.  In  these 
tables  it  will  be  noted  that  the  average  salaries  paid  to  teachers  engaged 
in  town  and  village  schools  are  in  every  instance  greater  than  those  paid 
in  rural  districts,  and  also  that  a  similar  condition  exists  in  the  case  of 
schools  open  for  the  whole  year  and  for  part  of  the  year. 

Grants  to  Schools. 

During  the  year  1900  the  492  schools  representing  592  departments 
which  were  in  operation  earned  and  have  been  paid  government  grants  to 
the  amount  of  $163,014.00.  Of  this  sum  $155,182.17  were  earned 
under  the  provisions  of  clauses  (a),  (b)  and  (c)  of  Section  116  of  The 
School  Ordinance  ;  $5,363.53  under  clause  (d) ;  $1,363.75  under  subsec- 
tion (3)  of  section  116  ;  $171.73  under  subsection  (2)  of  section  117  ;  and 
$932.82  under  subsection  (3)  of  section  117.  The  average  grant  paid  to 
maintain  each  department  for  an  average  school  year  of  168  days  was 
$275.36  and  the  average  grant  paid  for  each  day  each  department  was 
kept  open  was  $1.64. 

The  present  system  of  paying  grants  is  based  in  the  main  upon  the 
number  of  days  school  is  kept  open,  the  number  of  pupils  in  daily  average 
attendance,  and  the  class  of  certificate  held  by  the  teacher  engaged.  It 
was  devised  chiefly  in  the  interests  of  the  settler  in  a  pioneer  country, and 
had  as  its  object  the  reduction  of  the  taxes  which  had  to  be  raised  in  sup- 
port of  schools  to  an  amount  within  the  means  of  the  average  ratepayer. 
Under  this  system  all  districts,  regardless  of  area,  population  or  wealth, 
receive  practically  the  same  aid.  This  has  resulted  during  the  past  few 
years  in  a  decided  advantage  to  the  more  wealthy  and  densely  populated 
districts,  as  the  taxes  to  be  levied  against  the  individual  ratepayer  is 
thereby  greatly  reduced.  At  the  same  time,  however,  it  should  be  noted 
that  while  the  payment  of  grants  on  this  basis  has  not  to  a  similar  extent 
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lightened  the  burdens  of  the  tax  payers  in  the  weaker  and  in  one  sense 
more  deserving  districts,  the  aid  which  they  continue  to  receive  is  suffi- 
cient to  keep  their  taxes  in  most  instances  within  reasonable  bounds. 

That  the  present  basis  upon  which  government  aid  to  schools  is  calcu- 
lated should  be  modified  to  meet  the  new  conditions  is  now  generally 
agreed.  Owing  to  the  rapid  development  that  is  taking  place  throughout 
the  Territories  many  of  the  older  districts  have  passed  beyond  the 
"pioneer"  stage  and  can  readily  afford  to  become  more  self  supporting 
without  materially  increasing  their  rate  of  taxation.  In  addition  to  this 
the  large  number  of  new  districts  that  are  being  erected  is  a  constant  drain 
upon  the  treasury.  During  the  year  1900  there  were  no  fewer  than  forty- 
seven  additional  districts  or  departments  entitled  to  assistance  and  there  is 
every  likelihood  of  this  number  being  considerably  increased  in  the 
immediate  future. 

Should  the  legislature  deem  it  advisable  to  deal  with  the  matter  at  the 
next  sitting  of  the  House  it  is  respectfully  suggested  that  any  system  which 
may  be  adopted  should  provide  for  the  payment  of  grants  at  least  partially 
in  proportion  to  the  ability  of  districts  to  support  their  schools.  It  might 
also  be  advisable  to  make  a  portion  of  the  grant  depend  upon  the  efforts 
of  trustees  and  parents.  At  present  three  of  the  greatest  difficulties  that 
have  to  be  met  in  the  working  out  of  our  educational  system  are  the  con- 
stant change  of  teachers,  the  irregular  attendance  of  pupils  and  the  short- 
term  or  summer  school,  and  any  plan  that  can  be  devised  to  lessen  these 
evils  will  be  a  boon  to  the  community  at  large. 

Alterations  in  Boundaries  of  Districts. 

This  is  a  matter  of  growing  importance  and  one  that  entails  a  vast 
amount  of  work  on  the  part  of  the  department.  When  school  districts 
were  first  organised  in  the  Territories,  and  for  many  years  afterwards, 
they  were  erected  to  meet  existing  requirements.  Owing  to  the  limited 
amount  of  taxable  land  and  the  sparsity  of  children  of  school  age  the  great 
majority  of  the  districts  that  were  formed  embraced  the  twenty-five  square 
miles  of  territory  permitted  by  The  School  Ordinance,  and  in  very 
numerous  instances  their  boundaries  were  not  contiguous.  In  recent  years 
the  older  settlements  have  been  rapidly  filling  up  and  as  a  direct  conse- 
quence there  has  been  an  ever  increasing  demand  for  smaller  districts. 
These  demands  usually  originate  with  the  settlers  residing  in  the  narrow 
strips  of  territory  that  have  been  left  between  established  districts  and  in 
nearly  every  instance  the  petitions  received  call  for  alterations  in  the 
boundaries  of  surrounding  districts. 

In  Manitoba  and  the  eastern  provinces  of  Canada  the  power  to  deal 
with  these  vexed  questions  is  vested  in  the  municipal  or  county  councils, 
and  rightly  so  as  they  are  more  thoroughly  acquainted  with  local  condi- 
tions and  are  in  a  better  position  to  determine  what  would  be  a  fair 
division  of  the  territory  in  dispute.  In  the  Territories,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  has  been  found  necessary,  owing  to  the  absence  of  local  organisations  or 
institutions,  to  deal  with  these  matters  from  the  central  office,  and  while 
every  effort  is  made  to  meet  the  wishes  of  those  who  desire  that  changes 
should  be  effected  it  is  impossible  for  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction  to 
determine  as  quickly  as  might  be  desired  the  manner  in  which  the 
boundaries  of  several  districts  should  be  readjusted  to  meet  existing  needs. 
Usually  before  any  action  is  taken  by  the  Council  an  effort  is  made  by  the 
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department  to  obtain  from  the  trustees  and  the  ratepayers  interested  an 
expression  of  their  views  regarding  the  proposed  changes  and  as  in  most 
cases  this  can  be  done  only  through  correspondence,  valuable  time  may  be 
lost  and  more  or  less  disaffection  caused.  Not  only  is  this  so  but  in  many 
instances  the  replies  received  and  the  information  gathered  are  so  unsatis- 
factory that  it  is  necessary  to  delay  action  until  an  inspector  can  be  sent  to 
investigate  and  report.  Under  these  circumstances,  and  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  number  of  petitions  for  the  readjustment  of  the  boundaries  of 
existing  districts  is  rapidly  increasing,  the  Council  is  of  the  opinion  that 
the  time  has  arrived  when  some  simpler  and  more  effective  method  of 
carrying  on  this  work  should  be  adopted.  It  also  seems  advisable  in  the 
light  of  past  experience  that  when  changes  are  determined  upon  they 
should  only   come  into  effect  at  the  beginning  of  each  year. 

Compulsory  Erection  of  School  Dixtrwte. 

At  present  the  organisation  of  school  districts  is  optional  with  a  majority 
of  the  settlers  interested,  and  while  on  the  whole  the  adoption  of  this 
policy  has  worked  satisfactorily  there  are  instances  where  real  hardship 
has  resulted.  From  time  to  time  instances  have  been  reported  to  the 
department  where  the  majority  of  the  settlers  in  a  community  have 
succeeded  in  persistently  preventing  the  formation  of  a  district  even  when 
all  the  conditions  required  by  the  school  law  were  present.  The  usual 
grounds  for  such  action  are  either  the  absence  of  a  direct  personal  interest 
in  a  school  or  the  desire  to  avoid  taxation.  Whatever  the  cause  or  causes 
may  be  the  outcome  is  a  serious  hardship  to  those  who  have  children  to 
educate,  and  to  a  limited  extent  may  be  a  menace  to  the  future  welfare  of 
the  Territories. 

While  the  necessary  establishment  of  schools  is  thus  occasionally 
prevented  by  the  attitude  of  the  majority  in  English  speaking  communi- 
ties, the  remarks  made  apply  with  greater  force  to  some  of  the  larger  foreign 
speaking  colonies  scattered  throughout  the  Territories.  These  people  if 
left  entirely  to  themselves  will  naturally  be  slow  in  adopting  our  institu- 
tions and  as  a  consequence  the  process  of  their  assimilation  will  be  greatly 
retarded.  In  some  of  these  colonies  where  the  people  have  evinced  a 
desire  to  have  schools  a  step  forward  has  been  made,  but  if  the  educational 
needs  of  the  Territories  are  to  be  fully  met  it  is  important  that  the  right 
to  establish  schools  wherever  they  are  required  should  be  delegated  to  the 
Lieutenant  Governor  in  Council. 

School    Manual. 

A  very  great  portion  of  the  correspondence  of  the  department  has 
reference  to  the  building,  furnishing  and  equipping  of  school  houses,  the 
appointment,  duties  and  salaries  of  school  officers,  and  other  kindred 
topics.  In  order  to  reduce  the  amount  of  this  correspondence  to  a  mini- 
mum the  Council  has  decided  to  issue  a  small  pamphlet  or  school  manual 
setting  forth  the  regulations  and  recommendations  of  the  department  with 
reference  to  all  matters  pertaining  to  school  grounds,  buildings,  furniture, 
apparatus,  text  books,  library  and  reference  books,  school  district  records, 
the  appointment  and  duties  of  district  officers,  etc. 

As  the  manuscript  for  this  pamphlet  is  partially  prepared  the  Council 
hopes  to  be  able  to  place  printed  copies  of  it  in  the  hands  of  all  trustee 
boards  before  midsummer. 
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Hitherto  the  great  majority  of  schools  in  the  Territories  have  been  built 
regardless  of  sanitary  or  hygienic  conditions.  Comfort  and  conveniences 
were  usually  secondary  considerations,  while  beauty  and  adornment  have 
had  but  scant  attention.  As  many  of  the  first  buildings  erected  are  now 
being  replaced  by  new  structures,  and  as  the  very  useful  but  antiquated 
log  school  house  is  giving  way  to  the  frame,  stone  or  brick  building,  it 
might  be  advisable  to  adopt  such  regulations  as  will  in  future  make  the 
construction  of  all  school  houses  conform  more  closely  to  the  principles 
approved  by  leading  authorities  on  school  architecture.  With  this  object 
in  view  the  Council  proposes  to  include  in  the  manual  to  be  issued  sets  of 
plans  and  specifications  for  the  erection  of  one  and  two-room  school 
houses  together  with  instructions  for  properly  lighting,  heating  -and  venti- 
lating the  same.  It  might  also  be  advisable  to  so  amend  the  Ordinance 
as  to  make  it  compulsory  on  the  part  of  trustees  to  submit  for  the  approval 
of  the  Council  the  plans  and  specifications  of  buildings  which  they  proposed 
to  erect. 

Statistics. 

The  statistics  accompanying  this  report  have  been  compiled  with  con- 
siderable difficulty.  The  returns  required  by  the  Ordinance  come  in  slowly 
and  as  a  great  many  of  them  have  to  be  returned  for  correction  and 
alterations  the  work  of  the  department  is  greatly  increased.  In  a  number 
of  instances  several  letters  had  to  be  sent  before  the  annual  statements  of 
school  district  officers  were  forthcoming.  Pro  vision  is  made  in  The  School 
Ordinance  for  the  forfeiture  of  school  grants  by  those  districts  which  fail 
or  neglect  to  forward  the  returns  which  are  called  for  but  this  penalty  has 
never  been  enforced  in  the  case  of  delinquents.  In  order  to  ensure  greater 
promptness  in  future  it  might  be  advisable  to  fix  a  much  lighter  penalty 
and  strictly  enforce  it.  If  a  school  district  were  to  lose  ten  dollars  of  the 
grant  to  which  it  is  entitled  for  each  week  that  its  returns  are  delayed 
beyond  a  certain  date  the  matter  would  receive  stricter  attention  at  the 
hands  of  the  trustees  and  their  officers. 

In  addition  to  the  statistics  which  have  been  compiled  in  the  past  it  is 
the  intention  of  the  department  in  future  to  obtain  more  definite  informa- 
tion regarding  several  important  matters  that  are  not  at  present  reported 
upon.  Several  of  these,  such  as  the  class  of  school  building,  the  equip- 
ment of  schools,  tree  planting,  etc.,  are  reported  upon  by  the  inspectors  but 
their  observations  have  not  been  summarised. 

Annual  Financial  Statements. 

In  past  years  the  department  has  experienced  the  greatest  difficulty 
in  obtaining  correct  financial  statements  from  the  treasurers  of  school 
districts.  The  tables  which  have  been  prepared  from  their  returns,  while 
not  absolutely  correct  are  approximately  so.  It  will  be  noted  that  the 
balance  of  cash  on  hand  at  the  close  of  the  year  1899  does  not  correspond 
with  that  carried  forward  in  1900.  This  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact 
that  in  a  number  of  districts  the  accounts  for  the  year  were  not  closed 
until  the  day  of  the  annual  meeting,  which  may  be  held  as  late  as  the  last 
Saturday  in  January.  Then  again  the  amounts  of  the  grants  received 
during  1900  is  given  as  $150,65G.56  whereas  the  public  accounts  show 
that  the  amount  paid  was  $168,322.03.     The  difference  is  chiefly  due  to 
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the  fact  that  the  returns  were  not  received  from  all  districts.  In  addition 
to  this  it  may  also  be  noted  that  in  a  number  of  instances  the  treasurers 
neglected  to  include  in  their  statements  the  amounts  of  the  grants  which 
were  paid  directly  to  the  teacher. 

Among  the  receipts  the  expression  4 '  other  sources  "  includes  amounts 
borrowed  by  note  which  are  usually  repaid  during  the  year. 

Education  of  Deaf  Mutes. 

On  July  1,  1899,  the  Government  of  the  North-West  Territories 
entered  into  an  agreement  with  the  Government  of  Manitoba  to  maintain 
and  educate  all  deaf  mutes  belonging  to  the  Territories  for  a  period  of  five 
years,  provided  not  less  than  t!bn  pupils  are  sent  from  the  Territories  and 
kept  continuously  at  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Institution  at  Winnipeg.  In 
accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  agreement  the  cost  of  tuition  and  main- 
tenance for  each  pupil  is  fixed  at  $275.00  per  annum.  Since  the 
agreement  was  entered  into  the  Council  has  made  every  effort  to  ascertain 
the  names  of  the  deaf  mutes  residing  in  the  Territories,  and  as  a  result  of 
the  enquiries  thirteen  pupils  have  been  placed  in  the  Manitoba  Institute. 
Accompanying  this  report  will  be  found  a  statement  from  Principal 
McDermid  (Appendix  A)  which  contains  much  valuable  information 
respecting  the  course  of  studies  which  is  pursued  and  the  aims  of  the 
institution. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

J    A.  Calder, 

Secretary,  C.  P.  L 
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Report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Education. 

Reuina,  April  16th,  1901. 

F.  W.  G.  Haultain,   Esq., 

Chairman,    Council  of  Public  Instruction. 

Sib, — I  have  the  honour  to  submit  the  following  report  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction: 

OENEBAL. 

Courses  of  study  and  methods  of  teaching  are  shaped  by  certain 
considerations.  The  pupil  must  be  prepared  as  a  member  of  society  to 
live  a  worthy  life  and  earn  a  respectable  living.  The  family,  society, 
the  state,  the  church,  and  the  vocation  and  the  school  must  co-operate  in 
preparing  him  for  his  twofold  life  work. 

He  must  acquire  at  least  an  elementary  knowledge  of  the  civilisation 
into  which  he  is  born  and  in  which  he  must  live  worthily  or  unworthily. 
The  child  is  a  unit  in  the  family,  in  society  and  in  state,  and  the  school  as 
the  instrument  of  these  should  as  far  as  possible  give  him  instruction  and 
practice  in  his  duties  to  each  and  so  prepare  him  for  that  social  service 
which  is  essential  to  the  welfare  of  the  community  and  the  individual.  In 
history  and  literature  he  reads  of  the  real  and  ideal  acts  of  men  and  of 
nations  and  so  may  receive  instruction  in  duty,  guidance  in  action  and 
inspiration  for  effort,  and  thus  his  political  duties  and  rights  become  clearer. 
He  is  lead  to  form  judgments  on  the  moral  qualities  of  deeds  performed 
by  those  he  reads  about  and  this  has  a  reflex  effect  upon  his  own  acts. 
His  training  in  manners  and  morals  makes  him  acquainted  with  those 
habits  and  customs  which  rest  upon  respect  for  rights  and  feelings  of  others 
and  are  the  measure  of  good  behaviour  in  society.  The  lessons  in  hygiene 
make  clear  to  him  the  necessity  for  obedience  to  the  laws  of  health  and  for 
control  of  appetites.  Music  and  drawing  have  their  refining  influence 
upon  him. 

To  earn  a  living  he  must  acquire  some  knowledge  of  the  physical  world 
and  some  command  over  its  resources.  He  is  to  be  a  unit  in  industrial 
and  commercial  life,  and  the  school  as  an  educational  instrument  should 
give  him  the  rudiments  at  least  of  that  knowledge  and  manual  skill  on 
which  rest  industrial  arts  and  commercial  enterprises.  In  geography  he 
learns  the  essential  surface  features  of  the  earth  and  the  relation  thereto  of 
man's  modes  of  living — how  man's  industries,  trade  and  commerce  are 
affected  by  geographical  controls.  In  nature  study  and  agriculture  he 
learns  through  observation  and  experiment  something  of  plant  life,  animal 
life  and  soils  and  relates  this  knowledge  to  the  work  of  the  farm  and  the 
ranch.  He  learns  writing,  spelling,  grammar  and  composition  as  helpful 
instruments  in  the  arts  of  expression  ;  and  his  mathematics  as  a  necessary 
tool  for  weighing,  measuring,  evaluating  the  facts  revealed  in  his  study  of 
man  and  nature. 

He  should  gain  all  this  knowledge  by  methods  that  will  give  to  his 
mind  power,  balance,  skill  and  the  spirit  of  enquiry.  And  he  should  be 
led  to  see  clearly  that  while  he  must  earn  a  living  as  well  as  live  a  worthy 
life,  the  latter  is  the  higher  aim  and  the  more  difficult  task,  and  that  these 
two  are  not  incompatible. 


After  all  the  truest  test  of  a  school  is  the  character  of  the  life  the 
pupil  lives  iu  it  each  day.  The  school  is  a  social  organisation  in  which 
pupils  live  as  well  as  work.  Each  has  work  to  do  for  himself  and  for 
others,  responsibilities  to  bear,  opportunities  for  self  denial  and  self  sacri- 
fice, pleasures  to  share  and  enjoy  with  others,  recreations  to  be  used 
rationally.  It  is  a  place  characteristically  a  home  rather  than  a  shop, 
where  true  ideals,  unselfish  acts,  honest  work,  controlled  tempers,  gentle 
manners,  sweet  voices  blend  and  the  child  grows  in  social  capacity  and 
service  till  he  passes  into  the  larger  world  outside  the  school.  The  life  he 
has  lived  during  these  years  more  than  the  learning  he  has  acquired  and 
the  discipline  he  has  undergone  determines  the  manner  of  man  he  is  to  be. 

Course  of  Study. — Public  School  Standards  I- — Y. 

Our  course  of  study  has  been  framed  to  meet  actual  rather  than 
ideal  conditions.  Eighty-three  per  cent,  of  the  children  enrolled  in  all 
our  schools  are  found  in  the  first  three  standards.  The  work  undertaken 
in  these  standards  may  be  set  forth  briefly. 

Pupils  are  taught  to  read  thoughtfully  and  helped  to  form  a  taste  for 
good  literature.  They  are  taught  to  write  a  plain  hand  and  compose  sim- 
ple letters  of  business  or  friendship,  spelled  correctly.  In  arithmetic  the 
problems  are  chosen  with  due  regard  to  the  demands  of  commercial  life 
and  solved  in  such  a  way  as  to  secure  clear  reasoning  and  accurate  state- 
ment. In  history  pupils  study,  in  outline,  the  lives  of  men  who  have 
shaped  the  progress  of  Canada  :  also  the  great  struggles  through  which 
our  country  has  attained  its  present  measure  of  political  freedom  and 
industrial  success.  They  learn  something  of  the  lives  aud  work  of  Eng- 
land's famous  men.  They  have  a  knowledge  of  land  and  water  forms  and 
of  the  geography  of  North  America  and  the  North-West  Territories.  In 
nature  study  and  agriculture  they  become  acquainted  in  an  elementary  way 
with  plant  and  animal  life  and  with  the  characteristics  and  treatment  of 
soils.  They  are  taught  the  elementary  laws  of  health — the  need  for 
cleanliness,  pure  water  and  temperate  habits — and  how  to  deal  with 
accidents  "till  the  doctor  comes."  The  question  of  stimulants  and 
narcotics  is  presented  simply  and  temperately,  and  due  attention  given  to 
instruction  and  practice  in  manners  and  morals.  Vocal  music  and  drawing 
receive  less  attention  than  they  should. 

The  course  of  study  is  not  a  rigid  one.  It  may  be  modified  to  meet 
the  needs  of  special  schools,  but  not  till  the  written  consent  of  an  inspector 
cognisant  of  the  local  conditions  has  been  obtained  and  the  approval  of 
the  Council  of  Public  Instruction  received.  These  provisions  are  neces- 
sary to  prevent  unwise  changes. 

Ten  per  cent,  of  our  total  enrollment  is  found  in  Standard  IV  and 
less  than  five  per  cent,  in  Standard  V.  In  these  standards  the  pupils 
continue  the  study  of  the  subjects  begun  in  the  lower  standards.  Algebra 
and  geometry  are  added  in  Standard  V. 

The  character  of  the  work  accomplished  in  the  public  school  standards 
may  be  judged  from  the  following  summary  based  upon  the  reports  of  the 
inspectors  and  my  own  observations  : 

READING. 

In  the  schools  as  a  whole  thought  reading  is  well  done.  The  children 
understand  what  they  read  and  are  able  to  give  the  substance  of  it  in  their 
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own  words.  Oral  reading  is  not  receiving  quite  so  much  attention  as  it 
deserves,  though  in  a  number  of  schools  the  pupils  show  that  they  appre- 
ciate the  thought  and  sentiment  of  what  they  read.  Accuracy,  fluency, 
correct  phrasing,  voice  modulation,  and  intelligent  appreciation  of  the 
thought  are  necessary  if  the  exercise  is  to  give  pleasure  to  the  listener  and 
the  reader.  The  need  for  additional  reading  matter  is  urgent.  Every 
school  should  have  a  library  of  books  treating  of  history,  literature,  geo- 
graphy and  elementary  science  suited  to  the  age  and  advancement  of  the 
pupils.  The  great  importance  of  committing  to  memory  choice  selections 
of  poetry  and  prose  has  not  been  sufficiently  realised  by  some  of  our 
teachers. 

The  following  extracts  from  the  reports  of  the  inspectors  draw  atten- 
tion to  defects  in  modes  of  teaching  this  subject  : — "Too  much  useless 
talk  about  the  reading  matter  and  not  enough  reading/'  "  Merely  rapid 
word  naming."  "  Pupils  are  taught  at  home  by  the.  alphabetic  method 
and  have  not  been  taught  to  use  4  phonics '  in  any  helpful  way  with  the 
result  that  they  are  unable  to  make  out  new  words."  "The  lesson  was 
conducted  in  4  tandem  '  fashion — one  child  led  the  way  and  the  others 
followed."  "Oral  reading  is  fluent  but  without  expression."  "  Reading 
is  too  expressive,  quite  overdone."  "  Little  attention  is  paid  to  articula- 
tion." "The  plan  was  as  follows:  John  reads  with  practically  no 
expression.  The  teacher,  without  any  comment  or  question  on  John's 
work,  says,  'William,  you  read  and  see  if  you  can  do  that  better.' 
William  reads.  4  Henry,  you  try  it,'  is  the  next  command.  Just  how 
this  4  passing  it  on  '  without  question  or  comment  helps  the  pupil  I  have 
been  unable  to  discover."  "If  distinct  articulation  were  insisted  on  in 
every  lesson  as  it  is  in  the  reading  lesson  the  results  would  be  much  more 
satisfactory. 

WRITING. 

The  vertical  system  is  used  and  children  learn  it  with  ease  and  with 
gratifying  results.  In  the  junior  classes  the  writing  is  carefully  and  neatly 
done  but  in  the  senior  classes,  owing  to  the  amount  of  scribbling  tolerated 
in  exercise  books  and  written  tests,  the  work  is  not  so  satisfactory.  Most 
of  the  senior  pupils  can  write  well  but  in  too  many  schools  they  are  per- 
mitted to  write  carelessly,  or  forced  to  write  too  rapidly.  Judged  by 
special  tests  the  writing  may  be  pronounced  good, but  judged  by  the  every 
day  record  in  the  exercise  books  there  is  room  for  greater  care  and  better 
teaching. 

SPELLING. 

Where  the  subject  is  taught  the  results  are  satisfactory.  Even  yet 
there  are  teachers  who  assign  a  spelling  lesson  by  naming  so  many  para- 
graphs in  the  reader.  The  pupil  is  not  helped  to  discover  the  difficulties 
and  receives  no  hints  as  to  how  to  study  the  lesson.  Sometimes  these 
paragraphs  contain,  as  Inspector  McColl.  remarks,  difficulties  enough  for  a 
week  instead  of  a  day. 

Increasing  attention  is  given  to  the  correction  of  mis-spelled  words  in 
the  pupils'  written  exercises.  It  is  observed  that  when  these  exercises  are 
neat  and  well  written  the  spelling  is  usually  accurate. 
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ARITHMETIC. 

In  a  large  majority  of  the  schools  arithmetic  is  well  taught,  but  in  a 
few  the  little  children  are  worried  with  large  44  sums'*  and  fractional 
relations  before  they  really  know  simple  numbers.  Great  care  is  given  to 
rapid  and  accurate  calculating  and  yet  the  results  are  not  wholly  satisfac- 
tory. Pupils  read  problems  intelligently  and  write  out  their  solutions  in 
good  form. 

Inspector  Calder  wishes  that  more  attention  were  given  to  oral 
(mental)  arithmetic.  Inspector  Perrett  suggests  that  there  should  be  greater 
variety  in  problems  and  that  in  the  construction  of  these  if  teachers  would 
depend  less  upon  the  text  book  and  more  upon  their  own  ingenuity  the 
problems  would  be  better  suited  to  the  childrens'  needs.  Inspector  Roth- 
well  says  that  not  infrequently  the  " business"  problems  proposed  in 
Standard  III  call  for  a  maturity  of  mind  that  cannot  reasonably  be 
expected  at  this  stage. 

COMPOSITION. 

Comparing  the  present  work  with  that  of  two  years  ago  the  inspectors 
are  agreed  that  there  is  a  distinct  improvement.  The  work  in  the  first 
two  standards  is  not  systematic  enough.  The  main  improvement  notice- 
able here  is  in  the  language  employed  in  asking  and  answering  questions. 
The  pupils  talk  with  greater  freedom,  but  the  idioms  of  the  home  and  the 
street  are  much  in  evidence. 

In  the  remaining  standards  the  mechanical  work  is  neat,  the  thoughts 
gathered  from  the  lessons  in  reading,  history,  geography  and  elementary 
science  well  selected  and  arranged,  but  there  is  a  certain  stiffness  and 
baldness  in  expression  which  seem  to  indicate  that  the  pupil  writes,  not 
because  he  has  something  to  say  but  because  he  has  to  say  something. 
Children  need  more  systematic  training  in  the  art  of  expression.  If  day 
after  day  teacher  and  children  together  built  up  a  simple  story  about  some 
person  or  event  they  were  interested  in  and  wrote  it  out  on  the  black 
board  with  due  regard  to  mechanics  all  would  learn  to  do  by  doing  and 
would  enjoy  the  work.  After  many  such  joint  lessons  one  section  of  the 
class  might  work  up  the  story  and  the  other  section  act  as  helpful  critics, 
looking  for  the  best  features.  The  teacher,  always  a  tolerant  generous 
critic,  might  show  how  the  result  could  be  improved.  Later  each  pupil 
might  be  permitted  to  write  a  short  story  and  read  it  to  the  class.  The 
teacher  should  read  two  or  three  of  these  with  the  writers  and  show  them 
how  to  make  the  good  better.  The  reading  and  discussion  of  short  stories 
and  the  picturing  of  incidents  afford  opportunity  for  informal  but  valuable 
training  in  oral  composition. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

Increasing  attention  is  given  to  direct  observation  of  forms  of  land 
and  water  and  it  is  no  longer  an  offence  to  take  children  out  of  doors  to 
study  nature  at  first  hand.  In  many  schools  the  pupils  keep  charts  of 
temperature,  rainfall  and  sunshine.  Emphasis  is  placed  upon  those  parts 
of  this  subject  that  help  the  pupil  to  perceive  how  geographical  "facts" 
affect  man's  industries,  trade  and  commerce  and  he  is  asked  to  reason 
more  and  memorise  less.     Inspector  Hewgill  says  that   the  chief  defect  in 
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the   teaching   lies  in  the  presentation    of  too   many   details,  especially  in 
standards  II  and  III — far  more  than  the  course  of  studies  calls  for. 

When  the  school  library  contains  a  number  of  geographical  readers 
there  is,  as  a  rule,  broader  teaching  and  keener  interest.  In  Assiniboia  a 
shrew  agent  sold  a  number  of  school  boards  expensive  and  rather  useless 
geography  charts  which  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction  had  refused  to 
authorise.  If  half  this  money  had  been  expended  on  suitable  reference 
books  and  readers  in  geography  the  schools  would  have  benefitted  to  a  much 
greater  extent. 

NATURE    STUDY    AND    AGRICULTURE. 

For  a  somewhat  detailed  statement  of  what  we  are  doing  in  these 
allied  subjects  I  respectfully  refer  you  to  a  report  made  through  Dr. 
Saunders,  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  Ottawa,  to  the  executive 
committee  of  the  Council  of  Education   in  Great  Britain.      (Appendix  B.) 

Our  inspectors  report  an  improvement  in  this  work. 

uOOLONY"    8CHOOL8. 

In  my  report  of  1898  I  said:  "  One  of  our  most  serious  and  pressing 
educational  problems  arises  from  the  settlement  amongst  us  of  so  many 
foreign  nationalities  in  the  block  or  'colony'  system.  There  are  colonies 
of  Swedes,  Finns,  Bohemians,  Hungarians,  Jews,  Austrians,  Germans, 
Russians,  Icelanders,  Mennonites,  Galicians  and  Doukhobors." 

That  the  educational  progress  made  in  some  of  the  "colonies"  is 
most  encouraging  is  shown  by  the  following  extracts  from  the  reports  of 
inspectors.  I  call  especial  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  best  work 
accomplished  in  these  schools  is  done  by  English  speaking  teachers 
practically  unacquainted  with  the  language  of  the  "colony."  Each  is  a 
distinctly  rural  school. 

St.  Istvan,  No.  31.     Hungarians.     Inspector  Hewgill  reports: 

Reading  Part  I:  They  read  intelligently  in  a  "Hiawatha" 
primer — method  correct,  results  excellent.  Other  classes  in  read- 
ing :  Excellent  mastery  of  words,  meanings  and  thoughts.  Each 
class  is  above  the  average  in  this  subject. 

Arithmetic  :  In  all  grades  the  work  is  fully  up  to  the  standard. 
The  forms  of  solution  are  excellent. 

Writing  :  The  general  standing  is  above  the  average.  Copy 
books  excellent. 

Spelling  :     Very  much  above  the  average. 

History  and  geography  :  Very  good  work  in  Standards  II  and  III. 
School  room  :     Clean,  neat;  lavatory  and  fittings  supplied. 
Pupils  :     Tidy,  and  particular  about  their  appearance. 
Note  :     Here  in  a  school    of  Hungarians    I   find  the   course  of 
studies  carried   out  in  all  its  details  and  the  matter  of  it  presenting 
no  difficulty.     Mr.  O'Brien,    the  teacher  in  charge,  does  not  know 
their  language. 
Rose  Hill,  No.  459.     Pupils  all  Swedes.     Inspector  Perrett  reports: 
Reading  :     Word  recognition  good,  articulation  not  very  distinct, 
good  grasp  of  thought,   fair  expression. 

Arithmetic  :  Pupils  make  problems  of  good  type,  reasoning 
sound,  statement  of  work  complete  and  logical,   advancement  good. 
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Composition  :  Limited  vocabulary  but  words  used  are  generally 
correct  and  well  chosen.  Letter  forms  correct,  contents  natural  and 
well  arranged.     Spelling  weak. 

Geography  :  They  know  land  and  water  forms  well  and  reason 
correctly. 

Nature  study  :  They  observe  closely,  h&ve  a  hearty  appre- 
ciation of  the  purpose  of  the  parts  of  a  flower. 

Writing  :     Neat,  careful,  correct. 

Pupils  :     Cheerful,   neat,     orderly,     prompt,     interested.     Miss 
Tunney,  the  teacher  in  charge,  does  not  know  their  language. 
Stuce  Grove,   No.   450.     Pupils,  Russians,  Galicians  and  Germans. 
Inspector  Perrett  reports  : 

Classes  were  examined  in  subjects  of  their  standards  and  were 
found  to  have  made  considerable  progress.  They  read  clearly, 
distinctly  and  with  good  expression.  Their  work  in  calculation  is 
rapid  and  accurate.  Spelling  is  somewhat  weak.  The  juniors 
compose  good  sentences  and  the  seniors  write  creditable  letters. 
Their  writing  is  uniform,  careful  and  neat.  The  children  observe 
closely  and  are  able  to  connect  common  phenomena.  More  time 
might  be  given  to  thought  reading,  statement  of  work  in  arithmetic 
and  the  use  of  prepositions  in  composition.  The  pupils  sing 
well.  The  u  role  "  songs  they  chose  for  themselves  and  sang  for 
me  were  "God  Save  the  Queen"  and  u  The  Land  of  the  Maple." 
The  pupils  are  clean,  neat,  well  behaved,  cheerful  and  interested. 
Miss  Chegwin,  the  teacher  in  charge,  does  not  know  their  language. 
Many  of  the  schools  in  these  u  colonies  "  rank  far  below  these  three. 
The  cause  is  mainly  their  inability  or  unwillingness  to  secure  and  retain 
good  teachers. 

HIGH    80HO0L6. 

The  state  recognises  that  the  educated  citizen  is  capable  of  higher 
service  than  the  uneducated  one,  that  the  broader  a  man's  views  and  the 
more  liberal  his  culture  the  more  intelligent  will  be  his  grasp  of  state  needs 
and  the  more  effective  his  labours  in  its  behalf.  The  local  community  and 
the  family  recognise  that  the  enrichment  of  the  individual  through  liberal 
instruction  and  training  along  cultural,  social  and  vocational  lines  means 
an  improved  home  and  community  life.  So  these  three  agencies  unite  to 
provide,  in  the  high  school,  opportunity  for  this  instruction,  training  and 
culture  to  all  who  can  take  advantage  of  it.  On  these  grounds  mainly  it 
claims  and  receives  public  support. 

Except  incidently,  it  is  not  a  fitting  school  for  university  or  college  or 
normal  school.  It  is  not  a  select  school  for  the  wealthy  or  the  well  born 
or  intellectually  gifted.  It  is  for  all  who  feel  the  need  and  believe  in  the 
benefits  of  education.  It  supplements  and  amplifies  the  work  of  the 
elementary  school  and  gives  a  more  adequate,  because  a  broader,  prepara- 
tion for  life. 

The  great  majority  of  high  school  pupils  do  not  go  to  college  and 
should  not  prepare  for  teachers'  examinations.  It  is  the  needs  of  pupils 
and  not  the  entrance  requirements  of  colleges  and  professional  schools 
that  must  shape  the  high  school  courses  of  studies.  The  training  under- 
gone, the  habits  formed,  the  knowledge  of  literature,  history,  mathematics 
and  science  acquired  in  obtaining  a  satisfactory  preparation  for  life  must 
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surely  be  a  good  foundation  on  which  to  base  the  higher  studies  of  the 
colleges  and  professional  schools. 

It  is  asserted  that  the  energies  of  the  teachers  in  some  schools  are 
devoted  mainly  towards  preparing  candidates  for  the  examinations  set  for 
intending  teachers  and  matriculants  and  that  pupils  who  do  not  take  these 
examinations  receive  scant  attention.  It  is  not  surprising  that  under  such 
conditions  some  ratepayers  ask  :  "  Why  should  we  pay  to  have  Mr.  Jones' 
son  prepared  to  go  to  college  or  to  become  a  teacher  ?  ■ '  When  such  ques- 
tions are  asked  trustees  should  examine  the  limit  tables  of  their  schools 
and  see  that  the  main  ends  for  which  these  schools  have  been  established 
are  not  treated  as  secondary  ones. 

No  one  man  can  teach  the  courses  prescribed  for  Standards  VI  and 
VII  and  prepare  students  for  nonprofessional  third  and  second  class 
certificates  and  do  his  work  well.  No  one  knows  better  than  these 
teachers  that  the  ends  for  which  high  schools  are  established  cannot  be 
accomplished  under  such  conditions  nor  instruction  given  in  any  generous 
way.  When  in  addition  to  this  the  teacher,  as  principal,  has  to  undertake 
the  supervision  of  the  public  school  classes  his  burden  is  well  nigh  intoler- 
able. Trustees  who  insist  on  such  work  being  undertaken  should  be  com- 
pelled to  keep  an  adequate  staff. 

Successful  work  in  a  high  school  is  not  to  be  measured  by  the 
number  of  pupils  who  pass  examinations.  Even  as  evidences  of  intellec- 
tual acquirement  and  power  these  examinations  are  not  entirely 
trustworthy.  Unless  the  pupil  leaves  the  high  school  with  refined  and 
gentle  manners,  with  a  self  control  sufficient  to  free  him  from  the  need  of 
external  restraint  and  guidance,  with  clear  knowledge  of  his  duties  and 
sound  views  of  the  worth  of  life  and  its  prizes,  with  a  power  of  growth 
and  a  thirst  after  knowledge  the  school  has  not  done  its  best  work  for  him, 
however  broad  and  accurate  his  scholarship. 

REPORTS    OF  8UBEXAMINEB8. 

The  answer  papers  of  the  candidates  who  present  themselves  each 
year  for  public  school  leaving  or  teacher's  nonprofessional  certificates  are 
read  by  subexaminers  selected  from  teachers  who  are  university  graduates. 
The  following  extracts  from  their  reports  give  their  judgments  upon  the 
character  of  some  of  the  work  done  in  Standards  V,  VI  and  VII,  so  far 
as  examination  results  can  reveal  it.  The  criticisms  are  as  frank  as  they 
are  suggestive. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  at  these  examinations  pupils  may  and 
frequently  do  write  without  the  consent  of  their  teachers  and  that  some 
candidates  are  self  prepared.  Nor  must  it  be  forgotten  that  in  a  number 
of  schools  one  teacher  is  compelled  to  attempt  the  work  of  two. 

GRAMMAR. 

Public  School  Leaving. — The  work  prescribed  has  been  fairly  covered. 
The  definite  answers  given  to  questions  show  that  the  teaching  has  been 
exact.  The  careful  arrangement  and  neat  appearance  of  the  written 
answers  are  commendable.  It  is  a  matter  of  regret  that  some  candidates 
who  were  quite  unprepared  for  the  test  were  permitted  to  present 
themselves. 
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Third  Class. — The  work  has  been  well  done  with  the  exception  of 
that  part  relating  to  the  history  of  the  language.  The  answers  are  definite 
and  the  arrangement  of  material  and  the  penmanship  fair. 

Second  Class. — The  stress  of  the  teaching  has  been  placed  on  analysis 
and  parsing.  Most  candidates  failed  to  answer  the  questions  on  the 
history  of  the  language  and  on  idiomatic  constructions.  The  marked 
indefiniteness  of  the  answers  is  a  reflection  on  the  teaching.  The  arrange- 
ment of  answers,  and  the  penmanship  are  below  the  standard  that  may 
reasonably  be  required  of  such  candidates. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

Public  School  Leaving. — The  low  marks  awarded  indicate  that  this 
subject  has  not  received  the  requisite  amount  of  attention.  The  power  of 
pupils  to  make  deductions  from  given  premises  is  weak  showing  that,  in 
the  teaching,  undue  prominence  has  been  given  to  facts.  Map  drawing  is 
not  satisfactory.  The  language  and  style  of  answers  evinced  lack  of 
training  in  composition.  The  spelling  and  grammar  are  not  quite  what 
ought  to  be  expected  from  Standard  V  pupils.  The  matter  is  not  well 
arranged  and  the  penmanship  in  most  cases  is  careless.  Terminal  marks 
excepted,  there  seems  to  be  no  attempt  made  to  punctuate  sentences. 
This  paper  should  cause  teachers  to  pay  more  attention  to  physical 
geography  and  to  review  the  work  of  the  lower  standards. 

Third  and  Second  Classes. — Some  of  the  second  class  candidates 
evidently  had  not  read  the  prescribed  text  on  physical  geography.  Neat 
and  accurate  maps  are  the  exceptions.  The  answers  are  couched  in  general 
terms  and  betray  a  lack  of  reasoning  power.  The  criticism  on  language, 
style,  spelling,  grammar,  arrangement  and  penmanship,  made  on  the 
public  school  leaving  work,  applies  here.  The  questions  are  carefully 
graded  and  not  too  difficult.  The*  direct  attention  to  the  importance  of 
physical  and  commercial  geography. 

POETICAL    LITERATURE. 

Public  School  Leaving. — Many  candidates  have  evidently  not  been 
trained  to  read  questions  carefully,  and  their  answers  have  little  bearing 
upon  what  has  been  asked.  Little  fault  can  be  found  with  the  language, 
spelling,  grammar  and  arrangement  of  the  answers.  Memorising  of  choice 
passages  appears  to  have  been  neglected.  Considerable  power  to  explain 
passages  was  revealed,  coupled  with  a  want  of  accuracy  in  defining  words. 

Third  Class. — Candidates  need  instruction  on  how  to  write  on  an 
examination  paper.  It  is  not  necessary  to  copy  passages  on  which 
questions  are  based,  but  it  is  necessary  to  read  each  question  carefully.  In 
vocabulary,  grammar  and  spelling  the  answers  do  not  compare  favourably 
with  those  of  the  public  school  learning  candidates.  Few  understand 
what  is  meant  by  "diction  "  and  many  fail  to  distinguish  paraphrasing  and 
transposing.  Judged  by  the  answers  the  teaching  has  been  narrow,  and 
the  candidates  are  lacking  in  power. 

Second  Class. — Speaking  generally,  the  character  of  the  answers  is 
satisfactory  ami  the  evidences  of  power,  marked.  More  attention  should 
be  given  to  the  meaning  and  suitability  of  words,  to  poetic  devices,  and  to 
the  comparative  treatment  of  poems  (Question  9).  The  breadth  of  the 
questions  suited  admirably  the  amount  of  work  to  be  covered  during  the 
year. 
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The  kind  of  work  called  for  by  these  papers,  though  new,  has  received 
its  share  of  attention  and  the  answers  show  that  pupils  have  been  trained 
to  think  for  themselves.  By  requiring  careful  study  of  the  contents  of 
prose  works,  and  definite  reflection  on  the  method  of  an  author,  this  subject 
will  assist  in  developing  a  discriminating  taste  in  fiction  and  an  improved 
style  in  composition. 

COMPOSITION. 

Principles. — The  analysis  of  the  prose  selections  reveals  the  need  for 
increased  attention  to  the  laws  of  the  sentence  and  paragraph,  and  the 
meaning  and  use  of  words. 

Essays. — In  mechanical  form  and  arrangement  of  thoughts  the  essays 
are  fairly  satisfactory.  Paragraphing  is  much  improved.  The  spelling  of 
candidates  for  third  class  is  proportionately  better  than  that  of  those  for 
second. 

HISTORY. 

British  and  Canadian. — The  questions  aro  well  distributed  over  the 
work  prescribed.  The  answers  reveal  a  fairly  wide  knowledge  of  historical 
facts  but  a  limited  grasp  of  their  underlying  principles.  Pupils  appear  to 
have  been  left  too  much  to  their  own  devices  in  historical  study  with  the 
result  that  their  knowledge  is  somewhat  unorganised.  Penmanship  is 
faulty,  due  perhaps  to  teachers  permitting  pupils  to  scribble  answers  in 
their  daily  work.  The  exact  phraseology  of  the  text  appears  so  frequently 
as  to  indicate  an  inordinate  use  of  the  book  in  preparation.  Spelling  and 
grammar  on  the  whole  are  not  satisfactory.  The  probable  effect  of  the 
papers  will  be  to  cause  the  teacher  to  lay  stress  on  the  idea  of  progress,  to 
pay  more  attention  to  comparative  history — to  national  movements  with 
similar  causes  and  results — and  to  current  events.  He  will  be  led  to 
develop  the  critical  faculty  in  his  pupils. 

General  History. — Candidates  have  evidently  read  the  prescribed  text 
carefully  but  there  appears  to  have  been  more  reading  than  teaching.  They 
have  not  been  led  to  see  that  history  is  a  record  of  the  growth  of  civilisation. 
Answers  lacked  precision.  There  was  little  attention  given  to  continuity 
in  paragraph  structure,  and  to  elegant  expression  of  thought.  Spelling 
and  grammar  were  satisfactory  but  penmanship  and  arrangement  of  answers 
on  paper  were  below  the  standard  expected  of  such  candidates.  The  effect 
of  these  papers  on  the  teaching  will  be  to  give  prominence  to  great  move- 
ments rather  than  to  separate  events.  They  will  encourage  correlation  of 
geography  and  history. 

HOME    STUDY. 

There  is  conflict  between  the  family  and  the  school  over  the  problem 
of  home  study.  There  should  be  agreement  as  to  the  sphere  of  each  in 
the  education  of  the  pupil.  The  family  entrusts  the  child  to  the  school 
from  nine  to  four  o'clock  and  thinks  that  within  that  period  the  school 
should  accomplish  its  share  of  their  joint  work,  and  that  the  remainder  of 
fhe  day  should  be  devoted  to  recreation,  rest,  and  the  performance  of  those 
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home  duties  which  life  in  the  family  imposes.  All  admit  this  in  respect 
of  the  lower  classes  in  the  public  school  standards  but  in  the  higher  stan- 
dards there  is  no  such  agreement. 

There  the  school,  thinking  much  of  the  subject  matter  of  instruction, 
invades  the  home  and  asks  the  pupil  to  make  applications  of  what  he  has 
learned  during  the  day,  to  extend  this  knowledge  by  collateral  reading 
and  to  acquire  habits  of  independent  work.  The  family  objects  to  this 
intrusion  and  points  out  that  the  pupil  needs  time  for  recreation,  rest,  and 
instruction  in  home  duties,  that  the  girl  must  have  time  for  instruction  in 
music  and  such  household  arts  as  cooking  and  sewing  ;  that  she  must  have 
time  for  social  intercourse  with  parents  and  friends  and  that  at  any  one 
period  the  school  represents  but  one  side  of  her  life  interests  and  life 
preparation. 

44 1  should  like,"  said  a  parent,  u  to  have  opportunities  of  becoming 
acquainted  with  my  children.  Business  does  not  permit  me  to  reach  home 
till  six.  Immediately  after  dinner  my  children  have  to  retire  to  the  library 
to  devote  the  evening  to  solving  problems  in  mathematics,  reading  many 
pages  of  history,  drawing  eye  ruining  maps  and  doing  such  other  work  as 
zealous  but  unwise  teachers  load  them  with.  They  rarely  complete  these 
tasks  till  after  ten  o'clock  and  then  they  are  too  tired  to  talk  with  me  about 
the  current  events  of  the  day,  or  the  newer  books,  or  to  read  with  me  out  of 
my  favourite  authors,  or  to  profit  by  that  religious  instruction  which  as  a 
parent  it  is  my  duty  to  give.  My  daughters  have  practically  no  time  for 
household  duties.  Our  home  has  become  an  annex  to  the  school  and  life 
a  grind.'"  Said  another  parent,  44  I'm  tired  of  this  everlasting  round  of 
home  work.  The  teacher  sets  the  problems  and  my  child  and  I  spend  the 
evenings  solving  them.  I'm  paying  him  and  doing  much  of  his  work." 
These  are  exaggerations,  perhaps,  but  they  represent  the  opinions  of  many 
an  educated  parent. 

If  the  aims  of  home  study  are  collateral  reading  to  illustrate  and  amplify 
school  lessons,  tests  of  pupils'  power  to  apply  principles,  and  habits  of 
independent  study,  it  may  be  possible  to  accomplish  these  without  inter- 
ference with  the  rights  of  the  home. 

In  the  planning  of  time  tables  there  ought  to  be  due  alternation  of 
class  work  and  seat  work — of  time  for  instruction  and  time  for  study. 
There  are  more  and  better  books  in  the  average  school  room  than  in  the 
average  home.  When  the  pupil's  power  to  apply  principles  is  tested  in 
the  school  room  the  teacher  can  be  sure  that  the  work  submitted  is  the 
pupil's  own  and  not  a  joint  or  substituted  product.  In  the  school  room 
the  pupil  has  so  many  minute3  in  which  to  prepare  his  work;  it  must  be 
done  within  that  period  or  he  fails,  thus  the  habit  of  immediate  aud 
persistent  attention  is  fostered.  In  the  home  he  may  waste  an  hour  over 
half  an  hour's  work  and  so  acquire  bad  habits  of  study. 

Where  parents  and  pupils  for  any  reason  determine  that  a  year's 
work  must  be  done  in  less  than  a  year  the  school  must  encroach  upon  the 
home  in  order  to  do  it  and  the  teacher  must  cram  to  some  extent.  Taking 
into  account  the  joint  duties  of  the  family  and  the  school  it  is  questionable 
policy  to  prescribe  much  home  work.  In  some  of  our  schools  one  hour  is 
the  limit  for  pupils  in  the  fifth  standard.  If  parents  and  teachers  after 
consultation  decide  that  the  interests  of  pupils  will  be  served  by  such  study 
it  should  be  planned  to  meet  home  conditions  and  conserve  health.  In 
all  schools  collateral  reading  and  memory  work  should  form  the  main  part 
of  this  study,  and  where  the  pupils  are  under  the  instruction  of  more  than 
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one  teacher  a  log  book  should  be  kept  by  the  principal  and  the  amount  and 
character  of  this  home  work  examined  closely  each  day  to  keep  it  within 
reasonable  limits. 

Dr.  Prince,  agent  of  the  State  Board  of  Education  Massachusetts, 
after  a  careful  study  of  European  and  American  standards  makes  in 
substance  the  following  recommendations  as  being  in  agreement  with  the 
practice  of  the  most  carefully  managed  American  schools. 

The  requirements  for  home  study  should  be  considered  in  relation  to 
the  length  of  the  school  day  and  there  should  be  no  home  study  for  pupils 
under  the  age  of  twelve. 

A  Length    of  school   days        Daily  study  at  home 

®  (including  recess)  Minimum         Maximum 

12 .  .  .  5^  hours \  hour £  hour 

13 5i     "      i     "      1      " 

14 5£     "      1     "    1£  " 

15 5       "      1£   "   ..2     " 

16 5       '"      2     "    2$   " 

17,  18 .5        "      2     "    3     " 

These  figures  are  given  on  the  assumption  that  no  study  of  any  kind 
is  required  or  permitted  at  recess  or  after  school.  The  time  indicated  here 
for  home  study  is  intended  only  for  pupils  who  are  well.  Minimum  and 
maximum  standards  of  requirements  are  fixed  in  the  belief  that  the  bodily 
as  well  as  the  intellectual  welfare  of  pupils  is  enhanced  by  an  accom- 
modation of  demands  to  ability.  "The  maximum  limit  is  placed  for  the 
benefit  of  that  class  of  pupils — generally  girls  who  conscientiously  do  more 
than  is  required  of  them  and  who,  for  the  sake  of  their  health,  need  the 
restraint  of  a  fixed  standard  of  time  for  study,  beyond  which  they  will  not 
be  permitted  to  go/' 

promotions. 

Promotions  are  made  by  teachers  and  are  subject  to  revision  by 
inspectors.  Generally  speaking  they  are  made  in  rural  schools  at  any 
period  when  the  progress  of  the  individual  pupil  demands  them  :  in  town 
schools  they  are  usually  made  at  the  end  of  a  term.  Pupils  differ  so  much 
in  natural  powar,  in  industry,  in  home  influences  that  some  advance  more 
rapidly  than  others  and  unless  frequent  opportunity  is  afforded  for  fresh 
classification  the  brighter  pupils  must  mark  time  when  they  should  be 
marching.  Regulations  that  retard  the  progress  of  any  pupil,  and  especially 
the  bright  one,  should  be  reconstructed. 

There  are  few  teachers  now  who  base  their  promotion  solely  or  even 
mainly  on  written  examinations  held  at  the  end  of  a  term.  They  know 
that  while  these  may  test  intellectual  acquirements  they  cannot  measure 
growth  in  application  and  conduct  and  cannot  determine  whether  •  the  pupil's 
highest  interests  will  be  best  served  by  his  remaining  where  he  is  for 
another  period,  or  by  his  advancement  to  a  higher  grade.  Education  is  a 
spiritual  process  and  it  cannot  be  measured  by  an  examination  foot  rule. 
The  examination  is  but  one  of  several  devices  to  enable  the  teacher  to 
answer  the  question  "  What  is  best  for  the  pupil  ? " 

The  following  mode  of  determining  the  fitness  of  a  pupil  for  pro- 
motion has  been  found  helpful  in  town  schools  and  can  be  adopted  to 
rural  ones : 

I.  The  teacher  at  the  end  of  each  month  writes  in  a  book  kept  for 
the  purpose  (a)  her  estimate  in   words,  not   figures,    of   the   amc 
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character  of  the  class  work  done  by  each  pupil  in  each  subject;  (b)  her 
estimate  of  his  character,  c.  g.  his  application,  ability,  behaviour;  (c)  the 
marks  obtained  by  him  in  written  examination  set  by  herself  and  the  principal. 

II.  The  principal  after  each  visit  to  an  assistant's  room  for  purposes 
of  oral  or  written  tests,  makes  a  note  in  this  book  opposite  the  name  of  a 
pupil  who  appears  to  be  above  or  below  the  average  in  scholarship,  ability 
and  behaviour. 

III.  Shortly  before  the  end  of  the  period  at  which  promotions  are  to 
be  made  the  teacher,  with  this  book  before  her,  makes  a  list  of  pupils 
whose  scholarship  is  satisfactory  and  whose  application,  ability  and  con- 
duct warrant  a  belief  in  their  power  to  do  the  work  of  the  higher  grade. 
Another  list  will  contain  the  names  of  those  about  whose  power  she  is 
somewhat  in  doubt.  These  lists  are  submitted  to  the  principal  who  aids  . 
her  in  determining  for  the  monthly  estimates  and  his  notes  what  is  to  be 
done  in  each  case.  The  revised  list  will  contain  the  names  of  those  to  be 
promoted.  If  the  parents  of  any  pupil  not  recommended  for  promotion 
apply  in  writing  for  a  written  test  it  shall  be  given,  the  papers  being 
prepared  by  the  principal  and  the  ariswers  read  by  the  teacher  into  whose 
room  promotion  is  sought. 

By  this  scheme  the  teacher  is  compelled  at  frequent  intervals  to 
determine  the  status  of  every  pupil  in  several  directions;  the  principal  is 
afforded  an  opportunity  to  estimate  progress;  each  pupil  knows  that  work  at 
all  times,  not  a  spurt  at  the  end,  is  necessary  for  promotion;  the  strain  of 
final  examination  is  removed  from  pupils  who  have  worked  steadily  and 
the  teachers  are  freed  almost  wholly  from  the  examination  burdens  that  now 
make  the  end  of  term  a  period  to  be  dreaded. 

8CH00L    GOVERNMENT. 

There  is  a  gradual  improvement  in  the  character  of  the  government 
exercised  in  our  school.  The  teacher  is  less  of  a  ki  boss  "  and  more  of  a 
sympathetic  helper  in  the  school  room.  He  looks  less  at  the  pupil's  outer 
deed  and  more  at  the  inner  motive  that  prompted  the  deeds,  thinks  less  of 
the  applications  of  external  measures  to  compel  outward  good  behaviour 
and  more  of  the  internal  means  by  which  the  pupil  shall  himself  see  his 
fault  as  it  really  is,  see  it  as  an  outcome  of  his  own  disposition,  recognise 
his  duty  and  determine  to  do  it.  Rational  self  correction  and  self  control 
rather  than  teacher  control  must  be  our  aim  if  we  are  to  develop  our 
children  into  self  governing  men  and  women.  Yet  now  and  then  in  spite 
of  the  teacher's  best  endeavours  a  wilful  child  has  to  be  taught  that  there 
is  a  power  in  the  school  as  in  the  state  that  he  cannot  successfully  defy 
and  that  compulsion  even  of  the  sternest  kind  will  be  employed  to  prevent 
acts  that   injure  himself  and  his  fellows. 

There  is  more  consultation  of  parents  and  teachers  and  a  better  under- 
standing of  each  others'  aims  and  wishes.  This  mutual  goodwill, 
confidence  and  co-operation  is  of  great  value  in  all  school  work  and  may 
be  secured  by  any  teacher  possessed  of  sense  and  tact.  It  will  be  greatly 
increased  when  the  school  becomes  as  much  a  social  centre  as  the  church 
is,  has  its  afternoon  and  evening  meetings  and  makes  itself  felt  as  a  social 
influence  in  the  community. 

The  following  suggestions  made  by  the  school  management  committee 
of  Winnipeg  some  years  ago  meet  in  a  most  helpful  way  some  local 
problems. 
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44  No  school  regulation  however  necessary  for  general  management 
should  be  enforced  so  as  to  be  a  hardship  in  particular  cases ;  for  example, 
the  rule  governing  the  nonad mission  of  children  to  school  before  a  certain 
hour,  when  children    arrive  before  that  hour  in  severe  weather."" 

44  A  child  going  late  to  school  should  never  be  made  to  lose  further 
time  by  being  sent  home  for  a  written  excuse, — the  excuse  will  do  equally 
as  well  the  following  session." 

44  No  comment  that  can  be  interpreted  as  reflecting  on  the  child's 
home  surroundings  or  home  training  should  ever  be  made.  If  a  parent  is 
so  indiscreet  as  to  send  a  brusquely  worded  or  discourteous  oral  message 
by  a  child,  the  indiscretion  should  end  there.  No  retort  should  be 
returned  by  means  of  the  child. " 

44  Adverse  comments  in  pupil's  reports,  while  often  necessary,  should  be 
carefully  worded.  It  is  always  painful  to  a  parent  to  receive  reports  of 
this  nature,  and  a  caustic  phrase  suggests  that  the  teacher  is  lacking  in 
sympathy  with  him. " 

44  A  pupil  should  never  be  detained  at  noon — he  is  thus  prevented 
from  appearing  at  the  regular  hour  for  the  mid  day  meal  and  the  home 
arrangements  are  invaded." 

44  Pupils  should  not  be  detained  after  school  hours  so  as  to  interfere 
with  home  engagements.  If  there  is  ground  for  suspecting  that  the  pupil 
has  brought  about  the  engagement  to  avoid  detention,  the  matter  can  be 
enquired  into  and  settled  after  communication  with  the  parents." 

44  Pupils  having  engagements  for  lessons  in  music  or  other  subjects 
should  never  be  detained  so  as  to  interfere  with  such  lessons." 

LIBRARIES. 

It  should  not  be  necessary  to  give  arguments  in  favour  of  establishing 
and  maintaining  libraries  in  every  school  district.  In  our  schools  we  teach 
children  how  to  read  but  owing  to  the  lack  of  libraries  it  is  difficult  and 
often  impossible  to  teach  them  what  to  read  and  to  give  them  a  taste  for 
wholesome  helpful  literature.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  a  small  working 
collection  of  books  carefully  selected — some  for  entertainment  and  inspira- 
tion, others  for  information — well  nigh  doubles  the  efficiency  of  the 
ordinary  school. 

Through  the  generosity  of  a  few  school  boards,  but  chiefly  through  the 
energy  of  our  teachers,  we  have  small  libraries  in  a  number  of  schools. 
Until  the  legislature  takes  some  definite  action  and  gives  some  pecuniary 
assistance  progress  in  the  establishment  of  libraries  .will  be  slow  and 
unsatisfactory. 

On  this  continent  three  plans  for  securing  school  libraries  have  been 
tried  but  only  one  can  be  said  to  have  succeeded. 

Under  the  Permission  Plan  school  boards  are  authorised  to  appro- 
priate a  certain  sum  yearly  for  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of 
libraries.  This  plan  is  varied  by  permitting  the  ratepayers  to  vote  each 
year  as  to  whether  any  sum  shall  be  expended  for  library  purposes.  I 
know  of  no  state  or  province  where  the  plan  has  secured  libraries  in  even 
half  the  schools. 

Under  the  Duplication  Plan  the  state  within  certain    limits    votes  a 
sum  equal  to  that  raised  by  local  tax   for  libraries.     In    Minnesota    -*•«« 
books  are  purchased  by  the  local  authorities,  a  suitable  book  case ' 
and  a  librarian  (generally  the  teacher)  appointed,  a  certified  staf 
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sent  to  the  State  Superintendent  of  Education  and  thereupon  requisition  is 
made  upon  the  state  auditor  for  one  half  the  amount  expended,  but  no 
district  can  receive  more  than  $20  the  first  year  and  $10  each  succeeding 
year.  If  at  any  time  the  local  superintendent  (inspector)  reports  that  the 
books  in  any  district  are  not  properly  cared  for  or  used,  such  district  may 
be  excluded  from  the  benefits  of  this  library  act.  A  similar  act  is  in  force 
in  New  York  but  in  neither  state  are  more  than  half  the  schools  supplied 
with  free  libraries.  In  New  Brunswick,  whenever  a  school  district  raises 
a  sum  of  money  for  establishing  a  library  or  adding  to  it,  the  board  of 
education  may  grant  to  it  a  sum  equal  to  one  half  the  sum  so  raised,  not 
to  exceed  $20  in  any  one  year.  In  that  province  there  are  1771  schools 
yet  only.  24  schools  were  reported  as  purchasing  books  last  year,  and  the 
amount  of  money  expended  was  $495. 91  of  which  the  province  contributed 
$158.63. 

Under  the  Mandatary  Plan  school  trustees  must  set  aside  annually 
for  the  purchase  of  library  books  a  certain  per  cent,  of  the  school  grants 
apportioned  to  each  district.  In  Wisconsin  the  treasurer  must  withhold 
annually  for  the  purchase  of  library  books  an  amount  equal  to  ten  cents 
for  each  person  of  school  age  residing  within  the  district.  In  Iowa  from 
five  to  fifteen  cents,  as  may  be  ordered  by  the  board,  is  withheld  for  each 
person  between  the  ages  of  five  and  twenty-one  for  the  purchase  of  library 
books.  This  money  cannot  be  used  to  pay  any  expenses  such  as  freight 
or  express  charges,  postage,  library  cases  or  record  books.  These  charges 
must  be  paid  out  of  ordinary  revenue.  In  California  the  county  superin- 
tendent must  set  apart  for  district  libraries  from  five  to  ten  per  cent,  of  all 
county  school  funds  apportioned  to  each  district.  This  is  the  only  plan 
that  has  secured  a  library  for  every  school.  It  is  inexpensive  and  effective 
and  I  strongly  recommend  this  plan  in  its  general  features  to  your  favour- 
able consideration. 

Under  any  of  these  systems  it  has  been  found  expedient  to  have 
library  lists  prepared  by  a  central  authority  and  to  require  all  selections  of 
books  to  be  made  from  such  lists.  The  books  are  kept  in  suitable  cases  in 
the  school  and  the  teacher  is  the  librarian.  A  report  is  made  yearly  to  the 
Department  of  Public  Instruction  and  an  inspector  may  check  the  returns 
at  his  visits. 

At  the  request  of  a  number  of  teachers,  and  to  meet  the  needs  for  a 
small  working  library  in  rural  districts,  the  accompanying  list  of  books  was 
prepared  and  sent  to  all  who  applied  for  it.  For  obvious  reasons  text 
books  in  use  in  such  schools  are  not  included. 

Geography. 

Frye's  Large  Geography $  1.75 

Frye's  Brook  and  Brook  Basins .75 

Shaler--The  Story  of  our  Continent 90 

Tarr's  Elementary  Physical  Geography 1.40 

Parker's  How  to  Study  Geography — 1).  Appleton  and  Co 1.50 

Carpenter's  Geographical  Reader — Asia — American  Book  Co. ....        .70 

"  "  "      —North  America —  "  "  .70 

"  "  "      — South  America —    "  "  .70 

Dodge's  Reader  on  Phvsical  Geography-Longmans,  Green  and  Co., 

N.  Y " 70 

Heawood — The  Geography  of  Africa — The  McMillan  Co 75 
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Sime — The  Geography  of  Europe — The  McMillan  Co $  .75 

Dawson  and  Sutherland — The  Geography  of  the  British  Colonies — 

The  McMillan  Co .75 

American  Book  Company's  Geographical  Reader — especially  good 

for  South  America .90 

Jane  Andrew's — The  Seven  Little  Sisters — Lee  and  Shephard,  Boston  .  75 
41  — The  Seven  Little  Sisters  prove  their  Sisterhood — 

Lee  and  Shephard,  Boston .75 

Frank  Owen  Payne — Geographical  Nature  Studies — American  Book 

Co .25 

The  International  Geography — Mill,  D.  Appleton  and  Co 3.50 

Nature  Study 

Nature  Study  and  the  Child— C.  B.  Scott — D.  C.  Heath  and  Co  . .      1.50 
Boyden's  Nature  Study  by  Months — New  England  Publishing  Co., 

Boston .70 

Wilson's  Nature  Study  (Teachers'  Manual)— McMillan  Co.,  N.Y.  .        .90 
Howe's  Systematic  Science  Teaching,  two  vols. — D.  Appleton  and 

Co.,  each 1.50 

Jackman's  Nature  Study  in  the  Grammar  Grades 

Johonnot — Neighbors  with  Wings  and  Fins — 1).  Appleton  and  Co         .60 

Burroughs — Birds  and  Bees — Riverside  Literature   Series .25 

Baskett's  "  The  Story  of  the  Birds  "  — D.  Appleton  and  Co 65 

Wright-Citizen  Bird— The  McMillan  Co. 1.50 

Mclllwraith— The  Birds  of  Canada 2.00 

Wright,  Sea  Side  and  Way  Side  Nos.  1,  2  and  3  at  35c,  50c,  75c, 

D.  C.  Heath  and  Co 

Coulter — Plant  Relations — Part  1 —  D.  Appleton  and  Co 1.00 

Grant  Allen — The  Story  of  the  Plants —  D.  Appleton  and  Co  ... .        .40 

Lovejoy — Nature  in  Verse — Silver,  Burdett  and  Co .75 

Newell— From  Seed  to  Leaf;  From  Flower  to  Fruit,  75.;  $1.10. . 

Kingsley — Madam  How  and  Lady    Why .60 

Black  Beauty,  Sewell  :     (Horse) 

Beautiful  Jo,  Saunders  :   (Dog) 

Agriculture. 

Public  School  Agriculture — C.  C.  James .25 

The  Soil— King- -The  McMillan  Co. 1.00 

Principles  of  Agriculture — Bailey — The  McMillan   Co. 1.00 

Principles  of  Agriculture — Voorhees —  Silver,  Burdett  and  Co. ...  .75 

Ilixtory. 

Jane  Andrew's — The  Ten  Little  Boys  that  lived  on  the   Road  from 

Long  Ago  till  Now — Lee  and  Shephard,  Boston 75 

Longman's  "Ship"   Historical  Readers,  England,  7  vols. — Copp, 

Clark  and  Co 3.00 

H.  de  B.  Gibbons — The  Industrial  History  of  England,  4th  edition 

— Methuen  and  Co. .HO 

Green — The  Short  History  of  England 

Marquis'  Stories  from  Canadian  History — Copp,  Clark  and  Co.  .  .  .        ,25 
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Historical  Novels — For  the  light  they  cast  on  the  manners  and  customs  of 

the  times. 

English   Conquest. 

Henty — The  Dragon  and  the  Raven — Copp,  Clark  and  Co. . . .    $  .75 

Kingsley — Hereward  the  last  of  the  English 1.25 

Lylton — Harold  the  last  of  the  Saxons .75 

Norman  and  Plantagenet. 

Scott — Talisman  and  Ivanhoe .50 

Henty — Brothers  in  Arms — A  story  of  the  Crusaders .75 

Roses. 

Lytton — The  Last  of  the  Barons 75 

Tudors. 

Scott — Kenilworth  and  the  Lady  of  the  Lake .50 

Henty — By  England's  Aid -75 

Stuarts. 

Scott — The  Fortune's  of   Nigel — Woodstock '    .50 

Doyle's  Micah  Clark 

Blackmore's  Lorna  Doone 

Hanover. 

Scott's  Waverley .50 

Henty— With  Clive  in  India 75 

Literature. 

Copies  of  the  leading  poets  of  England  and  America 

Palgrave's  Golden  Treasury 

Kingsley— The  Water  Babies .50 

Defoe's  Robinson  Crusoe .35 

Lamb's  Tales  from  Shakespeare  (selected) 35 

Younge — Golden  Deeds  of  all  Times  and   Lands .65 

Hughes'  Tom  Brown  at  Rugby .65 

Burrage  and  Bailey — School  Sanitation  and  Decoration — D.    C. 
Heath  and  Co 

The  ordinary  retail  prices  are   given   for  each   book  but  dealers  allow  a 
discount  when  a  number  of  books  are  included  in  one  order. 
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Teachers  who  had  completed  their  professional  training  frequently 
asked  for  guidance  in  their  subsequent  reading.  To  encourage  and  direct 
them  a  Teachers9  Beading  Course  has  been  established.  It  is  optional  and 
includes  three  books  a  year  for  three  years.  The  following  are  the 
regulations  governing  the  course : 

u  A  teacher  who  presents  certificates  of  having  read  satisfactorily  the 
nine  prescribed  books  shall  be  awarded  a  diploma.  Additional  diplomas 
shall  be  awarded  to  teachers  who  complete  additional  courses  of  nine  books. 
14  A  teacher  who  desires  a  certificate  of  having  read  satisfactorily  the 
books  prescribed  for  any  year  shall  write  brief  essays  on  topics  based  upon 
each  book  and  assigned  by  the  Council.  He  shall  also  make  a  declaration 
that  he  has  read  such  books  and  composed  such  essays.  He  shall  send  his 
declaration  and  essays  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Council  not  later  than 
December  15th  in  each  year." 

The  Course  for  1900  shall  be  as  follows  : 

1.  Teaching  the  Language  Arts,  Hinsdale.  D.Appleton  and  Co.  $1.00 

2    Plant  Relations   Coulter.    D.  Appleton  and  Co $1.10 

3.  Talks  to  Teachers  on  Psychology,  James.  Henry  Holt  and  Co.  $1.50 
A  number  of  teachers  read  this  course  and  expressed  their  appreciation 
of  the  books  selected.     In  some  districts,  notably  at  Edmonton,    teachers 
met  regularly  for  study  and  discussion. 

In  December  a  circular  of  instructions  was  sent  to  those  who  had 
expressed  their  intention  of  writing  the  required  essays.  The  number  of 
teachers  who  wrote  was  less  than  was  anticipated,  but  I  am  informed  that 
this  was  due  in  the  main  to  pressure  of  school  work  at  the  close  of  the 
school  year.  It  has  been  suggested  that  in  future  it  would  be  better  to 
have  the  time  for  sending  in  these  essays  extended  to  January  31. 

[circular] 

The  following  rules  are  to  be  observed  by  those  writing  on  the 
Teachers'  Reading  Course,  1900. 

Essays  are  to  be  written  in  ink  in  a  note  book,  say  eight  inches  by  ten 
inches,  containing  not  less  than  one  quire.  During  the  composition  of 
essays  text  books  may  be  consulted. 

On  the  page  following  the  last  essay  applicants  are  requested  to  write 
and  sign  the  following  statement  : 

I  (candidate's  name  in  full)  teacher  School  District  No.  declare 
that  I  have  composed  the  essays  contained  in  this  book  and  that  I  have 
read  carefully  the  following  texts  prescribed  for  the  Teachers'  Reading 
Course,  1900  (insert  the  names  of  the  texts  read   : 


Teacher  S.  D.  No. 

These  essay  books,  marked  "  Teachers'  Reading  Course  "  are  to  be 
sent  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction,  Regina,  not  later 
than  December  31,  1900. 
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E88AY8. 

James*   Talks  to  Teachers  on  Psychology. 
(Select  any  two  subjects.) 

1.  The  Laws  of  Association  described  and  their  applications  shown  in 
methods  of  memorising  the  first  stanza  of  Longfellow's  "Children's  Hour  ;" 
in  methods  of  teaching  topics  in  algebra,   geography  and  behaviour.1' 

2.  The  pedagogical  value  of  habit  as  illustrated  in  the  intellectual, 
ethical  and  physical  growth  of  the  child. 

3.  The  educational  uses  of  the  reactions,  imitation  and  emulation  in 
child  life. 

Hinsdale's  Teaching  the  Language  Arts. 

(Select  any  two  subjects. ) 

1.  The  function  of  the  reading  lesson  and  the  composition  lesson  in 
language  teaching. 

2.  The  educational  values  of  grammar  and  rhetoric  and  their  relation 
to  the  language  arts. 

3.  Discuss  "  Literature  is  a  real  study  and  an  aesthetic  study/*  Illus- 
trate by  showing  somewhat  fully  how  to  teach  the  poem  "  Dear  Harp  of 
my  Country."  (Fifth  Reader  pp.  215-216.) 

Coulter's  Plant  Relations. 

(Both  subjects.) 

1.  "  The  study  of  plant  societies,  to  determine  their  conditions  of 
living,  is  one  of  the  chief  purposes  of  botanical  field  work."  Discuss 
somewhat  fully  and  show  how  this  study  may  be  turned  to  use  in  our 
school. 

2.  Discuss  life  relations  as  they  affect  the  nutritive  and  reproductive 
work  of  the  plant. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

D.  J.   Googin, 
Superintendent   of  Education. 
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APPENDIX  A. 


EDUCATION  OF  DEAF  MUTES. 

Principal  McDermicTs  Report. 

Manitoba  Deaf  and  Dumb  Institution, 
Winnipeg,  March  #5,  1901. 

F.  W.  G.   Haultain,  Esq., 

Chairman,  Council  of  Public  Instruction. 

Dear  Sib, — I  have  the  honour  to  reply  to  a  request  from  Mr.  J.  A. 
Oalder,  Secretary  of  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction,  for  a  short  report 
"regarding  the  deaf  mutes  of  the  North- West  Territories  who  have 
u  received  instruction  in  the  Manitoba  Institution." 

Since  the  arrangement  entered  into  between  the  Governments  of 
Manitoba  and  the  Territories  during  the  summer  of  1899  there  have  been 
in  attendance,  altogether,  thirteen  pupils,  divided  as  to  sex  ten  males  and 
three  females. 

The  cost  of  tuition  and  maintenance,  the  latter  including  board, 
lodging,  laundry  and  medical  attendance,  is  $275.00  per  school  term  of 
nine  months,  beginning  the  second  week  in  September  and  closing  the 
second  week  in  June.  We  do  not  make  any  distinction  between  tuition 
and  maintenance  as  I  believe  the  understanding  with  your  Government 
was  for  the  proper  care  of  these  unfortunate  children,  including  all  neces- 
sary expense  excepting  clothing  and  railroad  fares,  for  the  sum  above 
mentioned,  and  in  the  event  of  children  remaining  during  the  summer 
vacation  they  were  to  be  charged  at  the  rate  of  fifty  cents  per  day  to  cover 
the  cost  of  board.  As  yet  none  of  the  children  have  claimed  this  privilege 
of  remaining  during  the  vacation  and  the  charges  so  far  have  only  been 
for  tuition  and  maintenance  during  the  school  term. 

A  school  for  the  deaf  should  not  differ  materially  in  its  objects  from 
the  public  school.  It  is  purely  educational  and  when  we  receive  children 
who  are  unable  to  make  progress  in  the  classes  we  send  them  home,  as  we 
do  not  wish  in  any  sense  to  create  the  impression  that  our  institution  is  an 
asylum,  a  mistaken  idea  which  has  done  harm  in  other  states  and  provinces. 
Our  aim  is  to  give  the  deaf  an  education  along  the  same  lines  adopted  in 
the  public  schools  with  the  addition  of  a  trade  that  is  best  adapted  to  each 
individual  child.  We  have  had  for  the  boys  printing,  but  upon  the 
completion  of  the  new  building  carpentering  and  shoemaking  will  be 
introduced,  while  for  the  girls  we  intend  to  more  fully  develop  their  taste 
in  sewing,  which  will  include  dressmaking,  fancy  work  and  plain  sewing. 
Housework,  such  as  cooking,  ironing,  etc.,  also  receives  attention.  We 
desire  to  make  our  pupils  self  supporting  and  at  the  same  time  give  them 
an  education  that  will  fit  them  to  meet  their  fellowmen  as  intelligent  beings. 
The  uneducated  deaf  mute  is  little  better  than  the  intelligent  horse  or  dog, 
and  for  him  to  remain  in  that  ignorance  means  deterioration  to  a  degree 
almost  equal  to  the  brute  beast,  allowing  the  brutal  passions  to  have 
complete  control.     Should  we  not  do  more  than   to   raise   these   children 
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from  this  mental  darkness  it  would  be  a  good  work,  but  our  work  does  not 
stop  at  this  point.  We  place  the  brightest  in  an  enviable  position  and 
enable  them  to  cope  with  their  more  fortunate  brethren  in  lines  of 
usefulness. 

Our  course  of  study  comprises  seven  grades  but  on  account  of  the 
limited  number  of  pupils  as  well  as  teachers  it  is  necessary  to  have  more 
than  one  grade  to  a  class.  We  have  all  told  four  teachers.  The  grades 
are  numbered  from  one  to  seven  and  begin  with  the  lowest  class. 

I  shall  at  all  times  be  glad  to  furnish  you  the  information  you  may 
require,  in  fact  as  a  better  means  of  grasping  the  work  we  are  doing 
I  would  ask  that  Mr.  Calder,  your  secretary,  who  I  believe  is  an 
educational  man,  be  authorised  to  visit  our  school  and  make  a 
thorough  inspection  of  all  the  details  which  do  not  always  strike  one  with 
the  same  force  when  given  in  a  written  statement. 

I  have,  etc., 

D.   W.  MoDermid, 

Principal. 
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Dominion  of  Canada. 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

Central  Experimental  Farm, 

Ottawa,  January  13,  1901. 

D.  J.  Goggin,  Esq., 

Superintendent  of  Education. 
Regina,  N.  W.  T. 

Dear  Sir, — I  have  lately  received  from  a  member  of  the  executive 
committee  of  the  "  Couucil  oil  Education"  in  Great  Britain  enquiries 
concerning  agricultural  education  in  Canada.  He  desires  information 
especially  in  reply  to  the  following  questions — 

(1)  Is  any  agricultural  instruction  given  in  afiy  of  the  elementary 
schools  1 

(2)  Is  any  such  instruction  given  in  any  of  the  higher  grade  or 
secondary  schools  if 

(3)  What  provision  is  made  for  the  training  of  teachers  ? 

(4)  What  pecuniary  or  other  aid  is  given  by  the  Dominion  or  by  the 
Provincial  Governments  ? 

(5)  Do  the  experimental  farms  and  agricultural  colleges  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  country,  and  how  far  do  they  benefit  the  labourer  or 
the  poorer  classes  ? 

I  shall  feel  grateful  to  you  for  any  information  you  can  supply 
regarding  the  educational  work  in  the  North-West  Territories  bearing  on 
these  points.  Yours  very  truly, 

Wm.  Saunders, 

Director. 


William  Saunders,   Esq., 
Ottawa,  Ont. 

Dear  Sir, — In  reply  to  your  letter  concerning  agricultural  education 
in  the  North-West  Territories  I  submit  the  following  : 

Question  (1)  Is  any  agricultural  instruction  given  in  any  of  the 
elementary  schools  % 

Answer  (1)  Yes.  The  following  course  is  compulsory.  Public 
School  Standards  I — V  inclusive — ages  5  to  14. 

NATURE    STUDY    AND    AGRICULTURE. 

(Teacher's  reference  books:  Newell's  "From  Seed  to  Leaf/' 
Goodale's  "Concerning  a  Few  Common  Plants,"  Grant  Allan's  "The 
Story  of  the  Plants.") 

To  interest  pupils  in  nature,  to  train  them  in  habits  of  careful  obser- 
vation and  clear  expression,  and  to  lead  them  to  acquire  useful  knowledge 
are  important  aims  in  teaching  this  subject. 
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The  pupil  must  study  the  plant,  the  animal  and  the  soil  rather  than 
book  descriptions  of  them.  He  may  consult  books  after  he  has  made  his 
observations.  The  study  of  plant  life  should  be  emphasised  in  spring 
though  not  restricted  to  that  season. 

This  study  should  be  connected  with  language,  drawing  and  geography. 

Standard  L 

Plant  Life: 

Seeds  :  Bean,  pea,  sunflower,  corn,  wheat. 

Germination  :  its  conditions — light,  air,  moisture,  soil,  warmth. 
Structure  :  covering,  cotyledons,  embryo. 
Seedlings  :  Parts — stem,  roots,  leaves. 
Buds :  Poplar,  willow,  maple,  elm,  spruce. 

Covering,  unfolding,  arrangement  on  stem. 
Animal  Life:  Cat,  dog,  cow,  horse,  sheep,  hen,  fish. 
Covering,  food,  uses. 

Standard  II. 
Plant  Life  : 

Seeds  :    Fuller  study  of  the  germination,  growth    and    structure  of 

seeds  selected  from  Standard  I. 
Plant  structure  :     Herbs,  shrubs,  trees. 

Stem  :     Its  parts — wood,  bark,  pith;  their  uses. 
Root  :     Its  parts — primary  root,  rootlets,  root  hairs;  their  uses. 
Leaf  :     Its  parts — stipules,  stock,  blade,  veins  ;  their  uses. 
Fruits :     Apple,  orange   or  lemon,    plum  or   cherry,    pumpkin  or 
squash,    raspberry   or  strawberry  ;  the  uses  of  their  parts 
to  the  plant  and  to   man. 
Animal  Life:     Fuller  study  of   the    animals   selected   for   Standard    I, 
including  structure  of   feet,  head  and    teeth  ;    relation  of  structure 
and  habits. 

Standard  III. 
Plant   Life : 

Leaves :     Their  position,  arrangement,  form,  and  venation  ;  their 

relation  ta  sunlight,  air  and  direction  of  water  to  roots. 
Flowers  :     Silverweed,  anemone,  rose,  violet,  everlasting  pea,  sun- 
flower, wild  bergamot ;  arrangement  and  uses  of    their  parts. 
Roots:     Wheat,   willow,    carrot,    turnip,    radish,    potato.       Their 
forms,  and  the  uses  of  their  parts  to  the  plant  and  to  man. 
Soil*  :     Outline  study    of  formation,    composition,    classification,  exhaus- 
tion, restoration.     (Public  School   u  Agriculture, "  chap.  III.) 
Animal  Life  :     Ant,  fly,  grasshopper  ;  hawk,  crane,  duck  ;  gopher,  wolf, 
muskrat — adaptation  of   their  forms  and  structure  to  their  modes  of 
life. 

Standard  LV. 

Plants :  Their  food — its  sources,  how  taken  up,  how  assimilated  ;  their 
reproduction,  propagation  ;  dissemination  of  seeds. 
Weeds :  Bindweed  or  wild  buckwheat,  tumbleweed,  hedge 
mustard,  stinkweed,  Russian  thistle  ;  methods  of  destroying. 
("  Agriculture, "  chap.  XII.) 
Trees :  Their  cultivation  for  shade,  ornament  and  protection. 
(4 'Agriculture,"  chap.  XIX.) 
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Soils :     Preparation  of  for  seed.     ("Agriculture,"  chap.  VI.) 
Animals:     Feeding,  care   and   management   of   horses,  cattle,  sheep  and 
swine.  ( " Agriculture, "  chap.  XIV.) 
Insects  :     Growth,  classification,  remedies.      (u Agriculture,"  chap. 
XII.) 

Standard   V. 

Tillage:     Drainage,    fertilisers,    subsoiling.     ("  Agriculture,"  chap.  V.) 

Crops  :     Their  growth,  management,  rotation  ;  diseases,  remedies  ; 

soiling  crops.     ("  Agriculture," '  chap.    VII,  VIII,  IX,    XL) 

Animals:     Principles  of  feeding.      ("  Agriculture," chap.  XIII.) 
Dairying  :     (''Agriculture,"  chap.  XVII.) 

Question  (2)  Is  any  such  instruction  given  in  any  of  the  higher  grad  as 

or  secondary  schools  ? 
Answer  (2)  Yes.  The  following  courses  are  offered  and  are  compulsory 
on  all   who  are   preparing   to    pass   the    teacher's   nonprofessional 
(academic)  examinations  : 

High  School,  Standard  VI.  Topics :  Definitions,  plants, 
soils,  tillage,  crops,  weeds,  insects.  (There  is  an 
accompanying  course  in  the  elements  of  structural  botany.) 
High  School,  Standard  VII.  Topics  :  Plants,  soil,  tillage, 
crops,  weeds,  insects,  birds,  feeding,  care  and  manage- 
ment of  animals,  dairying,  cultivation  of  trees.  (There 
is  an  accompanying  course  in  the  elements  of  structural 
botany. ) 

The  following  abstract  from  my  report  of  1898  indicates  what  we  are 
doing  and  the  spirit  in  which  we  approach  the  work — 

"  Nature  study  is  steadily  gaining  in  the  estimation  of  teachers,  the 
appreciation  of  parents  and  the  interest  of  children.  In  most  schools  the 
nature  of  soils  and  the  growth  of  plants  and  flowers  are  studied  objectively. 
Plants  are  grown  in  bottles,  pots  and  boxes  ;  in  water,  sand,  sterile  and 
fertile  soil.  The  effects  on  growth  of  light,  air,  moisture  and  warmth  are 
demonstrated.  The  lessons  thus  learned  in  school  are  enforced  by 
observations  of  the  growth  of  plants,  trees  and  vegetables  outside  the 
school  and  the  homes.  Common  animals  and  birds  are  observed  and  their 
uses,  food  habits,  and  adaptation  of  form  and  structure  to  modes  of  life 
studied.  These  nature  lessons  form  the  basis  of  many  reading  and  drawing 
exercises  and  have  additional  light  thrown  on  them  by  the  study  of  those 
kindred  selections  from  literature  which  help  pupils  to  see  and  appreciate 
the  finer  things  in  Nature.  Continued  progress  in  this  study  must  come 
through  broader  conceptions  of  its  aims. 

u  There  is  a  knowledge  of  Nature  which  contributes  to  the  earning  of  a 
living  ;  this  is  a  practical  view  of  it.  This  knowledge  may  be  taught  in 
such  a  way  as  to  give  a  training  in  observation,  and  in  scientific  method  ; 
this  is  the  disciplinary  view.  There  is  a  knowledge  of  Nature  which  leads 
the  pupil  to  see  the  beautiful  in  it,  to  enjoy  it  and  so  add  to  his  happiness ; 
this  is  the  aesthetic  view.  There  is  a  knowledge  of  Nature  which,  through 
the  life  history  of  plant  and  animal,  throws  light  upon  the  pupil's  own 
life,  gives  him  an  insight  into  all  life  in  its  unity,  and  leads  him  to  look 
up  reverently  to  the  Author  of  all  life — through  Nature  up  to  Nature's 
God — the  thought  that  makes  life  worth  living  ;  this  is  the  spiritual  view. 
The  bud  that  expands  into  a  flower  and  develops  into  a  fruit  that  nourishes 
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my  body  has  also  a  beauty  that  appeals  to  my  eye  and,  if  I  will  but 
reverently  ponder  it,  has  a  message  for  my  spirutual  guidance  and 
sustenance. 

44  The  attitude  of  the  teacher  is  a  most  important  factor  in  the  results 
obtainable  from  this  study.  There  are,  commonly,  two  attitudes — that  of 
the  scientist  and  that  of  the  artist — of  the  man  who  seeks  to  know,  and  the 
man  who  delights  to  enjoy.  The  teacher  who  is  to  cause  the  child  to  see 
Nature  in  her  different  aspects,  to  reap  the  harvest  of  a  quiet  eye,  must 
have  strayed  where  his  children  are  to  wander,  must  have  seen  the  beauty 
they  are  to  see,  must  have  felt  what  they  are  to  feel.  He  must  have  seen 
Nature  in  her  scientific  aspects  that  his  knowledge  may  be  definite  ;  in  her 
artistic  aspects  that  her  beauty  and  harmony  may  be  appreciated  ;  in  her 
spiritual  aspects  that  he  may  read  her  message,  see  the  unity  in  all  life, 
see  her  as  the  flowing  vestment  of   an  unchanging  reality. 

AGRICULTURE. 

44  The  pupil  who  has  done  the  work  in  Nature  Study  prescribed  in  our 
first  three  standards  has  acquired  that  elementary  knowledge  of  the  soil, 
the  plant,  and  the  animal  upon  which  the  study  of  agriculture  rests.  Our 
public  school  cannot  teach  tin-  art  of  agriculture  and  does  not  undertake 
to  do  so.  It  does  not  teach  a  pupil  the  art  of  ploughing  but  it  does  teach 
him  why  he  should  plough  and  the  reasons  for  deep  or  shallow  tillage. 
It  does  not  teach  him  the  art  of  harrowing  or  cultivating  but  it  does  teach 
him  how  harrowing  or  cultivating  may  conserve  soil  moisture — one  of  the 
most  important  problems  western  farmers  have  to  deal  with.  It  does  not 
teach  him  the  art  of  growing  different  grains  but  it  does  teach  him  how  a 
grain  of  wheat  or  barley,  or  a  pea  germinates,  gets  needful  air  and  warmth, 
obtains  nourishment  from  the  soil  and  how  tillage  is  related  to  deep  feeding 
or  shallow  feeding  grains.  It  does  attempt  to  teach  pupils  the  principles 
upon  which  sound  agricultural  practice  is  based  and  it  is  accomplishing  its 
task  year  by  year  with  increasing  success. 

44  The  reports  of  inspectors  confirm  the  statements  of  our  best  teachers 
that  where  this  subject  has  received  its  due  share  of  attention  its  right  to  a 
prominent  place  on  our  curriculum  is  undoubted,  whether  judged  by  its 
disciplinary  effect  or  its  practical  value.  That  it  has  been  taught  badly  by 
some  teachers  and  neglected  by  others  during  the  six  years  it  has  beun  a 
compulsory  subject  on  our  curriculum  is  admitted  but  there  are  few  subjects 
that  have  not  suffered  similarly.  The  teaching  of  it  has  been  opposed  by 
some  who  think  of  agriculture  only  as  an  art,  tolerated  by  others  who  con- 
sider it  a  concession  to  an  important  element  of  our  population  that  may 
not  be  ignored  with  safety,  and  warmly  supported  by  many  who  see  in  it 
not  only  a  useful  subject  of  study  but  also  a  means  of  increasing  an  intel- 
ligent sympathetic  interest  in  agricultural  problems  and  adding  value  and 
dignity  to  farm  life. 

44  In  the  examination  of  Public  School  Leaving  candidates  and  candi- 
dates for  teachers'  nonprofessional  and  professional  certificates,  agriculture 
continues  to  be  a  compulsory  subject.  The  course  in  the  elementary  schools 
deals  in  outline  with  soils  :  their  formation,  composition,  classification  and 
preparation  for  seediug ;  with  drainage,  subsoiling  and  fertilising.  It 
deals  with  plants :  their  food  supply  and  modes  of  propagation  ;  weeds — 
their  causes  and  remedies  :  trees — their  cultivation  for  shade,  ornament 
and  protection.  It  deals  with  animals — the  feeding,  care  and  manage- 
ment of  horses,  cattle,  sheep  and  swine.     In  the   High  School    Standards 
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this  course  is  reviewed  and  expanded,  and  the  principles  restudied  with  the 
aid  afforded  by  the  pupil's  knowledge  of  physics  which  helps  to  explain 
'the  influences  of  light  and  heat,  and  the  movements  of  fluids  in  soil, 
plant  and  animal  and  the  forces  concerned  in  every  machine  and 
appliance  ;'  of  chemistry  which  throws  light  upon  life  processes  of  plants 
and  animals  and  the  fertilisation  of  soils  ;  of  botany  which  is  systematised 
plant  knowledge  ;  of  physical  geography  which  shows  how  soil  conditions 
the  growth  and  habitat  of  plant  and  animal. " 

Question  (3)     What  provision  is  made  for  the  training  of  teachers? 

Answer  (3)  In  the  Normal  school,  the  work  done  in  the  public  and  high 
school  standards  is  reviewed  from  the  standpoint  of  method  and 
the  student's  knowledge  widened  by  the  reading  of  reports  of 
experimental  stations,  bulletins  and  monographs.  It  is  recognised 
that  in  the  elementary  classes  the  pupils  can  know  practically 
nothing  in  a  scientific  way  of  physics,  chemistry  and  botany  and 
that  accordingly  principles  must  be  illustrated  in  a  nontechnical 
way  with  the  materials  available  in  the  environment  of  the  ordinary 
rural  school.  The  Normal  school  trains  iutending  teachers  to  do 
this. 

Question  (4)  What  pecuniary  or  other  aid  is  given  by  the  Dominion 
or  by  the  Provincial  Government  ? 

Answer  (4)  No  special  aid  is  given  by  the  Dominion  or  Local  Government 
for  agricultural  instruction  in  any  of  our  schools.  Agriculture  is 
on  the  same  basis  as  the  other  subject  of  instruction. 

Question  (5)  Do  the  experimental  farms  and  agricultural  colleges  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  country,  and  how  far  do  they  benefit  the 
labourer  or  the  poorer  classes '{ 

Answer  (5)  We  have  no  agricultural  college  in  the  Territories.  The 
experimental  farm  at  Indian  Head  is  doing  much  usaful  work. 
The  conditions  in  Western  As9iniboia  and  Southern  Alberta,  and 
again  in  Northern  Alberta  and  Saskatchewan  differ  so  much  from 
those  in  Eastern  Assiuiboia  that  the  Indian  Head  farm  is  of  le^s 
direct  assistance  out  there  than  local  experimental  farms  or  stations 
would  be. 

I  venture,  with  some  hesitation,  to  express  the  opinion  that  the 
experimental  farm  benefits  the  better  class  of  farmers  much  more 
than  it  does  the  u  labourer  or  the  poorer  cla8.:^,•,  using  this  phrase 
as  it  is  employed  in  Great  Britain. 

Yours  faithfully, 

D.  J.   Googin, 
Superintendent  of  Education. 
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MAINTENANCE    OF    8CHOOL8. 

Schools  are  maintained  by  legislative  grants  and  by  local  taxation. 
The  legislative  grants  are  fixed  by  Ordinance  and  the  following  are  the 
provisions  governing  them — 

There  shall  be  paid  from  and  out  of  any  moneys  appropriated  by  the 
Legislative  Assembly  for  schools,  in  aid  of  schools  organised  under  and 
conducted  according  to  the  provisions  of  the  Ordinance,  night  schools, 
normal  schools  and  teachers'  institutes  excepted,  an  amount  to  be  calcu- 
lated as  follows — 

{a)  To  each  school  having  an  average  attendance  of  at  least  six 
pupils  for  the  days  during  which  it  has  been  open  in  any  term, 
a  sum  of  $1.40  for  each  day  the  school  is  open  :  Provided, 
that  the  total  number  of  days  in  each  year  for  which  grants  may 
become  payable  shall  not  exceed  210  ; 
(J)  For  every  pupil  in  average  daily  attendance  an  additional 
amount  of  $1.50  per  school  year  of  210  days  ; 

(c)  To  each  school  where  a  teacher  is  employed  who  holds  a  first 
class  professional  certificate  the  sum  of  20  cents  for  each  day 
(not  exceeding  210)  in  the  year  such  teacher  is  actually  engaged 
in  teaching  ;  and  to  each  school  where  a  teacher  holding  a 
second  class  certificate  is  so  employed,  the  sum  of  10  ceuts  for 
each  day  (not  exceeding  210)  in  the  year  such  teacher  is  actually 
engaged  in  teaching. 

(d)  To  each  school  attaining  a  minimum  grading  upon  the  reports 
of  its  inspection,  as  prescribed  by  the  Council  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, on  its  efficiency  in  respect  to  buildings,  equipment,  govern- 
ment and  progress,  a  sum  not  exceeding  15  cents  nor  less  than 
5  cents  may  be  paid  according  to  such  grading,  for  each  day 
(not  exceeding  210)  on  which  the  school  has  been  kept  open 
during  the  year  ; 

{<>)  To  any  high  school  complying  with  the  provisions  of  the  Ordi- 
nance and  the  regulations  of  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction, 
a  special  grant  of  seventy-five  dollars  per  term  ; 

Provided,  that  in  case  the  sum  of  the  grants  to  be  paid  in  any  term 
under  subsections  (a),  (b)  and  {c)  of  this  section  shall  exceed  70  per 
centum  of  the  salary  actually  earned  by  the  teacher  during  that  term,  the 
amount  of  the  grant  under  the  aforementioned  subsections  shall  be  reduced 
to  the  amount  of  the  said  70  per  centum  of  salary  paid  ; 

Provided  further,  that  payment  may  be  made  in  respect  of  the  amounts 
earned  under  subsections  (a),  (f>)  and  (c)  of  this  section  at  the  end  of  the 
terms  closing  on  the  thirtieth  day  of  June  and  the  thirty-first  day  of 
December,  on  receipt  of  the  return  prescribed  by  the  Council  of  Public 
Instruction  and  provided  for  in  subsection  (2)  of  section  1)1  of  the  Ordi- 
nance ;  but  the  grant  earned  by  any  school  under  clause  (rf)  shall  be  paid 
only  with  the  last  payment  of  the  year  ; 

Provided  further,  that  in  schools  that  are  only  open  during  a  portion 
of  the  year  payment  may  be  made  in  respect  of  the  amounts   earned  under 
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clauses  (a),  (5)  and  (c)  as  soon  as  the  school  closes  for  the  year  on  receipt 
of  the  return  prescribed  by  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction  and  provided 
for  in  subsection  (2)  of  section  91  of  the  Ordinance  ; 

Provided  further,  that  in  schools  where  more  than  one  teacher  is 
employed,  each  department  shall  rank  as  a  school  under  the  provisions  of 
clauses  (a)  and  (d)  of  this  section,  when  the  average  attendance  of  the 
whole  school  shall  at  least  equal  20  pupils  to  each  teacher  employed;  but 
no  board  of  trustees  shall  engage  an  assistant  teacher  (expecting  Govern- 
ment aid  on  that  account)  without  having  given  the  Department  of  Public 
Instruction  at  least  three  months'  notice  of  their  intention  to  do  so  and 
having  received  its  approval  ; 

Provided  further,  that  the  amount  or  amounts  shown  in  the  treasurer's 
return,  provided  for  in  subsection  (2)  of  section  91  of  the  Ordinance,  to 
be  due  to  any  teacher  or  teachers,  shall  be  paid  direct  and  proportionately 
to  such  teacher  or  teachers  to  the  extent  of  the  grant ; 

Provided  further,  that  no  grant  shall  be  paid  to  any  school  district 
until  the  bond  of  the  treasurer  provided  for  in  section  90  shall  have  been 
received  and  registered  by  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction  ; 

Any  school  which  has  been  closed  on  account  of  the  absence  of  the 
teacher  in  attending  a  teachers'  institute  held  under  the  Regulations  of  the 
Council  of  Public  Instruction,  shall  be  entitled  to  all  grants  as  if  the  school 
had  been  actually  in  operation  during  such  period.  For  the  purpose  of 
computing  the  grant  for  such  period  the  average  attendance  for  the  week 
immediately  preceding  the  closing  of  the  school  shall  be  deemed  the  actual 
attendance  during  the  period  it  remains  closed  from  this  cause. 

Upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Council  of  Public 
Instruction  the  Lieutenant  Governor  in  Council  may  order  the  payment  of 
a  special  grant  to  any  school,  whether  organised  according  to  law  or  not, 
out  of  the  general  revenue  fund  of   the  Territories. 

Whatever  additional  sums  may  be  necessary  for  the  conduct  of  the 
school  are  raised  by  local  taxation.  Two  sections  of  land  (1,280  acres),  in 
each  township  are  reserved  and  held  in  trust  by  the  Dominion  Government 
as  school  lands  for  aiding  and  promoting  education.  This  means  an 
endowment  of  about  eleven  million  acres. 
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APPENDIX  D. 


Programme  of  Studies  for  the  Schools  of  the  North- West  Territories. 

This  Programme  is  based  on  a  minimum  requirement  for  each  Stan- 
dard. It  is  prescribed  by  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction  as  a  guide  in 
classifying  pupils.  It  may  be  modified  to  meet  the  needs  of  special  schools 
but  not  without  the  written  consent  of  an  Inspector  who  shall  forthwith 
report  to  the  Council.  The  work  in  each  Standard  includes  a  review  of 
the  essentials  in  previous  Standards. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  each  teacher  to  make  a  Time  Table,  based  on 
this  Programme,  and  to  present  it  to  the  Iuspector  at  each  visit  for  his 
approval  and  signature. 

READING    AND    LITERATURE. 

Silent  read i rig  is  used  to  obtain  ideas  and  thoughts  through  printed  or 
written  words — to  comprehend  the  subject  matter  as  a  whole  and  to  grasp 
the  significance  of  the  parts,  as  well  as  to  discover  and  appreciate  beauties 
of  thought  and  expression. 

Oral  reading  is  used  to  express  these  ideas  and  thoughts  so  as  to  be 
beard,  understood  and  felt.  It  involves  systematic  training  in  the  principal 
elements  of  expression — quality  of  voice,  pitch,  force,  time,  stress,  inflec- 
tion, emphasis,  pause. 

Supplementary  reading  is  used  to  furnish  additional  reading  matter ; 
to  provide  reading  collateral  to  the  studies  in  nature,  geography,  history, 
literature,  etc. ;  to  cultivate  a  taste  for  good  literature.    Its  use  is  optional. 

Sight  reading  in  silence  is  used  to  give  power  to  glean  thought  quickly 
and  intelligently  from  the  printed  page.  It  is  followed  by  logical  state- 
ment, in  the  pupil's  own  words,  of  what  he  has  gleaned. 

Selections  of  poetry  and  prose  inculcating  reverence,  love  of  country, 
love  of  nature  and  admiration  of  moral  courage  are  to  be  committed  to 
memory  and  recited. 

Standard  I. 

Authorised  First  Readers.     Authorised  Supplementary  Readers. 

Standard  II. 
Authorised  Second  Readers.     Authorised  Supplementary  Readers. 

Standard  III. 
Authorised  Third  Reader.     Authorised  Supplementary  Readers. 

Standard  IV. 
Authorised  Fourth  Reader.     Authorised  Supplementary  Readers. 
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Standard  V. 
Authorised  High  School  Reader.   Authorised  Supplementary  Readers. 

ORTHOEPY    AND    SPELLING. 

Much  attention  should  be  given  to  accurate  pronunciation.  Pupils  of 
the  third,  fourth  and  fifth  Standards  should  have  constant  practice  in 
finding  the  pronunciation  and  meaning  of  words  from  the  dictionary. 

Special  drills  should  be  given  on  such  words  as  are  in  their  nature 
difficult  to  spell,  and  such  as  have  been  frequently  misspelled  in  composi- 
tions. Pupils  should  not  be  drilled  on  the.  spelling  of  words  which  they 
may  seldom  or  never  have  occasion  to  use. 

Standard  I. 

Part  I.     Phonic  analysis  and  synthesis,  copying  words,  oral  spelling. 

Part  II.  Phonic  analysis  and  synthesis,  oral  and  written  spelling  of 
such  words  in  each  lesson  as  the  pupil  can  learn  while  mastering  the 
reading  matter,  transcription,  dictation,  uses  of  capital  letters  and  terminal 
punctuation  marks. 

Standard  II. 

Phonic  analysis  and  synthesis ;  transcription  ;  oral  and  written  spelling 
of  such  words  in  each  lesson  as  the  pupil  can  learn  while  mastering  the 
subject  matter — words  to  be  arranged  so  far  as  possible  in  groups  accord- 
ing to  similarity  in  form  ;  dictation  ;  careful  attention  to  spelling  in  all 
written  exercises  ;  uses  of  capital  letters,  terminal  punctuation  marks, 
quotation  marks. 

Standard  III. 

Careful  attention  to  spelling  in  all  written  work  ;  exercises  as  in  pre- 
vious Standards  ;  division  of  words  into  syllables  and  marking  the  accent ; 
common  abbreviations  and  contractions  ;  simple  synonyms. 

Standard  IV. 

Exercises  as  in  previous  Standards  ;  tf  few  helpful  rules  of  spelling 
formulated  inductively  ;  meaning  of  common  prefixes  and  suffixes. 

Standard  V. 

Exercises  as  in  previous  Standards.  Derivation  and  composition  of 
words,  exercises  being  confined  mainly  to  words  which  have  an  English 
primitive.  (Consult  "  High  School  Grammar,"  chapter  IV,  especially 
pp.   88-90,  exercises  I — X.) 

COMPOSITION. 

(a)  Compositions  should  consist,  almost  entirely,  of  expressions  of 
thoughts  evolved  in  the  teaching   of  such  studies  as  geography,  history, 
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agriculture,  literature,  etc.  (5)  Through  progressive  exercises  both 
critical  and  constructive  the  pupils  should  be  led  to  discover  and  apply  the 
leading  principles  and  maxims  of  expression.  Only  the  most  important 
errors  should  be  corrected  in  any  one  composition. 

Standard  I. 

Brief  oral  and  written  expression,  in  complete  sentences,  of  simple 
thoughts  suggested  by  observation  of  objects,  animals,  plants  and  pictures  ; 
narration  of  personal  experiences  ;  reproduction  of  the  substance  of  the 
lesson  in  reading,  etc. 

Standard  II. 

[a)  Brief  oral  and  written  description  of  observed  objects,  animals, 
plants  and  pictures ;  narration  of  personal  experiences ;  reproduction  of 
the  'substance  of  the  lessoris  in  reading,  history,  etc. ;  simple  letter  writing. 

(b)  Combining  thoughts  into  a  simple  sentence  ;  mechanics  of  a 
composition — heading,  margins,  etc. 

Standard  III. 

(a)  Correct  oral  expression  of  thoughts  evolved  in  the  teaching  of 
all  subjects  ;  brief,  accurate  and  legibly  written  expression  of  these 
thoughts ;  the  paraphrase. 

(J)  Sentence  structure  in  outline ;  use  of  the  paragraph  ;  forms  for 
letters,  accounts  and  receipts  ;  drill  to  correct  the  chief  errors  revealed  in 
written  expression. 

Standard  IV. 

(a)  Correct  oral  expression  of  thoughts  evolved  in  the  teaching  of  all 
subjects  ;  brief,  accurate  and  legibly  written  expression  of  these  thoughts  ; 
the  summary  [abstract]  ;  social  and  business  letters. 

(b)  Sentence  structure :  paragraph  structure  and  outline ;  drill  to 
correct  the  chief  errors  revealed  in  written  expression. 

Standard  V. 

(a)  Correct  oral  expression  of  thoughts  evolved  in  the  teaching  of  all 
subjects:  rapid,  accurate,  and  legibly  written  expression  of  these  thoughts  ; 
essay  writing  (themes.) 

(b)  A  systematic  summary  of  the  principles  and  maxims  of  expression 
previously  discovered  in  practice  ;  application  of  these  in  the  correction  of 
errors  revealed  in  written  expression  ;  paragraph  structure  ;  pupils  trained 
to  criticise  compositions  in  a  methodical  way. 

GRAMMAR. 

Grammar  shows  the  structure  of  language.  By  revealing  the  rules  of 
sentence  building  it  helps  the  pupil  in  using  correctly  the  forms  of  speech 
which  the  necessities  of  expression  require.     (Composition.) 

Through  the  logical  forms  of  subject,  predicate  and  modifier,  it  reveals 
the  essential  nature  of  thought  and  is  an  aid  to  the  more  thorough  unde* 
standing  of  reading  lessons. 
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The  teaching  of  formal  grammar  should  be  brought  into  close 
connection  with  the  work  in  reading  and  composition.  Routine  parsing 
and  minute  analysis  should  be  avoided. 

Standard  I.  % 

Oral  correction  of  colloquial  errors. 

Standard  II 

Correction  of  colloquial  errors  ;  division  of  a  sentence  into  subject 
and  predicate. 

Standard  III 

Correqtion  of  errors  in  the  language  used  by  pupils.  Kinds  of  sen- 
tences— assertive,  interrogative,  etc. ;  purposes  of  each.  Parts  of  speech, 
phrases,  clauses — their  functions  and  places  in  sentences.  General  analysis 
as  an  aid  in  getting  the  ideas  in  a  sentence,  and  learning  what  words  and 
groups  of  words  do  in  the  expression  of  thought. 

Standard  IY. 

Correction  of  errors  in  the  language  used  by  pupils.  Kinds  of  sen- 
tences— simple,  compound,  etc. ;  purpose  of  each.  Division  of  the  parts 
of  speech  according  to  use  ;  inflection  in  outline.  General  analysis  used 
as  a  means  of  discovering  the  relation  and  position  of  ideas  in  a  sentence. 

Standard  V. 

An  intelligent  comprehension  of  the  prescribed  text  book. 

HISTORY. 

Training  of  the  moral  judgment  and  preparation  for  intelligent 
citizenship  are  important  aims  in  teaching  history.  History  should  be 
associated  with  geography  and  literature — historical  poems,  etc. 

Standard  II 

Canadian  Jlidory. — Lives  of  distinguished  men  described,  e.g. — 
Columbus,  the  Cabots,  Jaques  Cartier,  Champlain,  Bishop  Laval,  Frontenac, 
La  Salle,  Montcalm,  Wolfe,  Sir  Guy  Carleton,  Lyon  Mackenzie,  Papineau, 
Joseph  Howe,  Alexander  Mackenzie,  Sir  John  Macdouald,  etc.  Discus- 
sion of  the  chief  excellences  and  defects  in  their  characters  to  teach  moral 
discrimination  and,  ultimately,  to  derive  principles  of  conduct.  Reading 
and  reciting  of  patriotic  poems. 

Standard  III. 

("  -Htory, — Outline    study  of   leading  features,    e.g.  —  Dis- 

cor  >n  ;  struggle  between  the  French  and  English  Colonists  ; 

**"  Jnebec  Act ;  Constitutional  Act ;  War  of  1812  ;  Rebellion 
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of  1837  ;  Union  Act ;  Clergy  Reserves  ;  Land  Tenures — Feudal,  Freehold, 
Leasehold,  Seigniorial  ;  Reciprocity  Treaty ;  British  North  America  Act, 
etc. 

English  History. — Biography  of  persons  honoured  as  types  of  state  or 
individual  life — e.g. :  Caractacus,  Julius  Caesar,  (Arthur),  Alfred,  Canute, 
William  I,  Simon  de  Montfort,  Edward  I,  Wolsey,  Elizabeth,  Charles  I, 
John  Hampden,  Oliver  Cromwell,  Marlborough,  Pitt,  Nelson,  Wellington, 
Lord  John  Russell,  Victoria,  etc.  Discussion  of  their  deeds  to  train 
moral  judgment  and  incidentally  to  teach  patriotism  and  civic  duty. 
Reading  and  reciting  patriotic  selections. 

In  this  Standard  the  presentation  is  to  be  oral,  no  text  book  being 
prescribed.     After  the  lesson  supplementary  reading  should  be  encouraged. 

Standard  IV. 

Canadian  History. — The  text  book  studied  as  a  review  and  expansion 
of  the  topics  discussed  in  the  previous  Standards. 

English  History. — Outline  study  of  each  people  or  period  to  exhibit 
its  chief  characteristics,  e.g. :  Saxons — a  farmer  people;  brought  with 
them  the  germs  of  our  political  institutions — a  limited  monarchy,  parlia- 
ment, courts  of  justice,  personal  holdings  of  land  ;  gave  us  the  body  of  our 
English  tongue  ;  became  Christian  from  choice.  The  presentation  of  this 
outline  is  to  be  oral.  Supplementary  reading  in  history  should  be 
encouraged. 

Standard  V. 

Canadian  History. — An  intelligent  comprehension  of  the  prescribed 
text ;  comparison  of  constitutional  struggles  in  Canada  with  corresponding 
ones  in  England  ;  outline  study  of  how  we  are  governed — parliamentary, 
judicial,  municipal  and  school  systems ;  our  civic  duties — voting,  office 
holding,  tax  paying,  support  of  law,  etc. 

English  History. — The  text  .book  studied  as  a  review  and  expansion 
of  the  topics  discussed  in  previous  Standards.  Grouping  of  the  essential 
facts  in  each  period  under  topics  indicating  phases  of  progress,  e.g.: 
Political,  industrial,  intellectual,  aesthetic,  religious — to  show  the  growth 
of  the  nation. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

Standard  I. 

Direction  :    Position  of  the  sun  in  the  morning  at  noon,  in  the  evening  ; 

cardinal  points  of  the  compass ;  location    of  important  places   and 

objects  by  pointing  with  the  hand  and  naming  the  direction. 
Water  :  Observation  of  forms  of  water  such  as  clouds,  fog,  mist,  rain,  dew, 

frost,  snow  and  ice  as  they  occur  to  find  the  more  obvious  qualities 

and  uses  of  each. 
Winds  :  Recognition  of  calm,  breeze,  gale. 

Standard  II. 

Direction  :  Semi  cardinal  points  of  the  compass  ;  observation  of  the  direc- 
tions of  winds  bringing  heat,  cold,  rain,  snow,  moisture,   dryness. 
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Zand  :%  Hills,  mountains — direction  and  nature  of  their  slopes  ;  plain, 
valley,  prairie  ;  cape,  peninsula,  isthmus,  island  ;  relation  of  these 
bodies  to  one  another  ;  their  uses.  (Teacher's  reference  :  "  How 
to  study  Geography,"  pp.  145-159,  etc.) 

Water  :  Fuller  study  of  clouds,  fog ;  mist,  rain,  dew ;  snow,  ice,  hail  ;  as 
to  uses  and  effects  of  each.     Effects  of  sun  and  wind  on  these. 

Spring,  brook,  river — source,  banks,  branches,  mouth — lake  ; 
bay,  sea,  strait ;  relation  of  these  bodies  to  one  another  ;  their 
uses. 

Winds :  Calm,  breeze,  gale,  storm,  hurricane ;  effects  on  land  and  sea,  on 
plants,  animals,  people,  vessels. 

Maps :  Construction  of  maps  of  school  room,  school  grounds,  neighbour- 
hood ;  map  representation  of  geographical  objects  studied. 

The  World  as  a  Whole  :  Outline  study  of  its  form,  rotation,  axis,  poles, 
equator,  hemispheres  ;  hot,  temperate  and  cold  parts. 

Continents  :  Their  relative  positions  and  sizes  ;  characteristic  animals  and 
.  plants  in  each  ;  occupations,  habits,  dress  and  modes  of  life  of  the 
leading  peoples  in  each. 

Oceans  :  Their  relative  positions  and  sizes  ;  some  characteristics  of  each. 

Standard  III. 

Land  :  Mountain  chains,   slopes,  great  plains  ;    description  and    uses   of 

each.       (Teacher's  reference:     "  How  to  studv   Geography,"   p. 

XXV  and  pp.  145-147.) 
Water :  River  systems. 

Continent  Structure :  Great  slopes,  continental  axis,  land  masses,  second- 
ary   axis,    great  river   basins,  great    river   systems,     coast    lines. 

(Teacher's  reference  :   "How  to  study  Geography,"  pp.  13-51  and 

146-152.) 
The   World  as  a  Whole :  Relief — World  ridge   from  Cape  Horn  to  Cape 

of  Good  Hope. 
Lowlands  :  World  basins — their  position  between   the  two  highlands 

of  each  continent.     Outline  description  of  each. 
Drainage  :  World  water  parting,  world  river  systems. 
Winds  :  Elementary  ideas  of  causes  and  influences   of  trade    winds, 

return    trades,  polar   currents,   monsoons.     (Consult   "Child   and 

Nature,"  pp.  170-174.) 
Ocean  currents  :  Elementary  ideas  of  causes  and    influences  of  Gulf 

Stream,  Japan  Current,  and  polar  streams.      (Consult    "Child  and 

Nature,"  pp.  174-176.) 
Rainfall  :  Formation  of  clouds  and  rain  ;  places  of  much,  little  or  no 

rain  :   reasons. 
Climate  :  Outline  study  of  distribution  of  climates.      (Consult  "Child 

and  Nature,"  pp.  178-181.) 
Productions  :    Chief  agricultural,     grazing,    lumbering   and    mining 

regions.     (Consult  "Child  and  Nature,"  p.  185.) 
People  :  The  different  races  and  their  distribution. 

NORTH    AMERICA. 

References  for  teacher's  use.  — Parker's  < fc  How  to  study  Geography, " 
pp.  185-218.  King's  "Methods  and  aids  in  Geography/'  chapters  XIII- 
XVI.      "The  Story  of  our  Continent. '  — Shaler. 
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Position. 

Structure  :  General  description  of  primary  and  secondary  highlands,  river 

basins. 
Drainage  :  Great  water  partings,  great  river  systems,  great  lakes. 
Outline  :  Shape,  leading  projections  of  land  and  water. 
Climate :     Temperature     and     moisture — their     causes     and    influences 

generally. 
Natural  Productions  and  Productive  Regions :  Chief  agricultural,  grazing, 

lumbering  aud  mining  regions  ;  surplus  productions   and  exports  ; 

deficiency  and  imports. 
Waterways  and  Railways  :  Noted  trade  routes. 
Cities :  Prominent  commercial  centres  of  the  continent    and  their  relation 

to  belts  of  products. 
Political  Divisions :  Their  relations  to  the  physical  structure  of  the  con- 
tinent ;    capitals,    forms    of   government,     nationalities,     state    of 

civilisation. 
North-  West  Territories  :  Studied  generally  as  a  review  of  a  section  of  the 

continent  ;  the  agricultural,  grazing,  lumbering  and  mining  regions; 

chief  trade  routes  ;  about  a  dozen  towns. 

Standard  IV. 

Dominion  of  Canada  studied  as  a  review,  with  additions,  of  a  section  of 
the  continent  of  North  America.  Same  topic  as  for  continent  study. 
(Teacher's  reference  :  "The  Geography  of  the  British  Colonies,'" 
by  Dawson  and  Sutherland.) 

South  America.  Outline  study,  comparing  its  structure,  drainage,  coast 
line;  climate  and  productive  regions  with  those  of  North  America. 
Political  divisions — mainly  Brazil,  The  Argentine  Republic  and 
Chili.  (Teacher's  reference  ;  "  How  to  study  Geography,"  pp.  218- 
224.     The  u  Geographical  Reader  " — American    Book  Company.) 

Eurasia.  (Europe  and  Asia.)  General  structure  of  Eurasia  compared 
with  that  of  North  America  and  that  of  South  America.  (Teacher's 
reference  ;   "  How  to  study  Geography,''  pp.   224-263.) 

Europe.   Under  the  same  topics  as  North  America.   Comparisons. 
Asia.     Only  a  very  general  study  of  climate,  natural  productions 
and  productive   regions,  trade  routes,  cities.     Political  divisions — 
mainly  India,  Japan  and  China.     Comparisons. 

Standard  V. 

Africa  and  Australia.     Brief  study  of  general    structure  ;  brief  compari- 
sons of  main  features  with  those  of  other  continents. 
British  Empire. 

Motions    of   the   earth,  day  and  night — reasons  ;  latitude,  longitude, 
tropics,  polar  circles,  eclipses. 

Heat,  winds,  ocean  currents,  tides,  rainfall,  dew,  ice,  glaciers,  etc. 

Distribution    of   soil,  vegetation,   animals,    races   of  men,  minerals  ; 
causes. 

Great  commercial  centres  of  the  world,    great  routes  of  commerce. 

(Teacher's   reference  :     "How  to  study  Geography,"     pp.  301-338  ; 
King's  "Methods  and  Aids,"    chapters  XVI-XVIII.) 
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NATURE    6TUDY    AND    AGRICULTURE. 

(Teacher's  reference  books:  Newell's  "  From  Seed  to  Leaf," 
Goodale's  u  Concerning  a  few  Common  Plants,*'  Grant  Allen's  "The 
Story  of  the  Plants.") 

To  interest  pupils  in  nature,  to  train  them  in  habits  of  careful  obser- 
vation and  clear  expression,  and  to  lead  them  to  acquire  useful  knowledge 
are  important  aims  in  teaching  this  subject. 

The  pupil  must  study  the  plant,  the  animal  and  the  soil  rather  than 
book  descriptions  of  them.  He  may  consult  books  after  he  has  made  his 
observations.  The  study  of  plant  life  should  be  emphasised  in  spring 
though  not  restricted  to  that  season. 

This  study  should  be  connected  with  language,  drawing  and 
geography. 

Standard  I. 

Plant  Life: 

Seeds  :     Bean,  pea,  sunflower,  corn,  wheat. 

Germination  :  its  conditions — light,  air,  moisture,  soil,  warmth. 
Structure  :  covering,  cotyledons,  embryo. 
Seedlings  :     Parts — stems,  roots,  leaves. 
Buds :     Poplar,  willow,  maple,  elm,  spruce. 
Covering,  unfolding,  arrangement  on  stem. 
Animal  Life :    Cat,  dog,  cow,  horse,  sheep,  hen,  fish. 
Covering,  food,  uses. 

Standard  II. 
Plant  Life  : 

Seeds  :    Fuller  study  of  the  germination,  growth   and    structure  of 

seeds  selected  from  Standard  I. 
Plant  structure  :     Herbs,  shrubs,  trees. 

Stem  :     Its  parts — wood,  bark,  pith ;  their  uses. 
Root  :     Its  parts — primary  root,  rootlets,  root  hairs;  their  uses. 
Leaf  :     Its  parts — stipules,  stock,  blade,  veins  ;  their  uses. 
Fruits :     Apple,  orange   or  lemon,    plum  or   cherry,    pumpkin  or 
squash,   raspberry    or  strawberry  ;  the  uses  of  their  parts 
to  the  plant  and  to   man. 
Animal  Life:     Fuller  study  of   the   animals   selected   for   Standard   I, 
including  structure  of   feet,  head  and   teeth  ;    relation  of  structure 
and  habits. 

Standard  III. 
Plant   Life : 

Leaves :     Their  position,  arrangement,  form,  and  venation  ;  their 

relation  to  sunlight,  air  and  direction  of  water  to  roots. 
Flowers  :     Silverweed,  anemone,  rose,  violet,  everlasting  pea,  sun- 
flower, wild  bergamot ;  arrangement  and  uses  of    their  parts! 
Roots:     Wheat,   willow,    carrot,    turnip,    radish,    potato.       Their 
forms,  and  the  uses  of  their  parts  to  the  plant  and  to  man. 
Soils  :     Outline  study    of  formation,   composition,    classification,  exhaus- 
tion, restoration.     (Public  School   u  Agriculture, "  chapter  III.) 
Animal  Life  :     Ant,  fly,  grasshopper  ;  hawk,  crane,  duck ;  gopher,  wolf, 
muskrat — adaptation  of   their  forms  and  structure  to  their  modes  of 
life. 
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Standard  IV. 

Plants  :     Their  food — its  sources,  how  taken  up,  how   assimilated  ;  their 
reproduction,   propagation  ;  dissemination  of  seeds. 
Weeds :     Bindweed    or    wild     buckwheat,     tumbleweed,      hedge 
mustard,  stinkweed,  Russian  thistle  ;    methods  of   destroying. 
("Agriculture,"  chapter  XII.) 
Trees :     Their    cultivation    for  shade,     ornament   and   protection. 
(" Agriculture,"  chapter  XIX.) 
Soils:     Preparation  of   for  seed.     ("  Agriculture,"  chapter  VI.) 
Animals:     Feeding,  care   and    management   of   horses,  cattle,  sheep  and 
swine.  ( u Agriculture, "  chapter  XIV.) 
Insects  :     Growth,  classification,  remedies.     (" Agriculture,"  chap- 
ter XII.) 

Standard   V. 

Tillage:     Drainage,  fertilisers,  subsoiling.      (u  Agriculture,"  chapter  V.) 
Crops  :     Their  growth,  management,  rotation  ;  diseases,  remedies  ; 
soiling  crops.     ("Agriculture,"  chapters  VII,  VIII,  IX,  XI.) 

Animals:     Principles  of  feeding.      ("Agriculture, "chapter  XIII.) 
Dairying  :     (''Agriculture,"  chapter  XVII.) 

ARITHMETIC. 

Every  new  thought  process  in  this  subject  should  be  developed  objec- 
tively. Principles  and  rules  should  be  arrived  at  inductively.  Accuracy 
and  rapidity  in  the  simple  fundamental  processes  are  important. 

Problems  should,  so  far  as  possible,  have  due  relations  to  the  demands 
of  modern  commercial  and  business  life.  Clearness  of  reasoning,  accuracy 
of  statement  and  elegance  of  form  in  the  solutions  of  problems  should  be 
emphasised.  Pupils  should  have  regular  practice  in  the  construction  of 
problems.  The  subject  matter  of  nature  study,  agriculture,  geography, 
etc.,  furnishes  interesting  data  for  many  problems. 

Standard  I. 

(Teacher's  reference :     Wentworth's  u  Primary  Arithmetic. ") 

Part  I. 

Numbers  1  to  12 — their  combinations  and  separation,  oral  and 
writtten  ;  the  making  and  use  of  arithmetical  signs. 

Making  and  showing  relation  of  one-half,  one-fourth,  one-eighth; 
one-third,  one-sixth;  one-fifth,  one-tenth;  one-third,  one-ninth,  one-twelfth; 
one-seventh;  one-eleventh   (Objective  illustration — no  figures  used). 

Use  and  relation  of  pint,  quart,  gallon,  peck,  bushel;  incn,  foot, 
yard;  day,  week,  month,  year  ;  five  cent  and  ten  cent  coins  ;  simple 
problems. 

Part  II 

Numbers  1  to  25 — their  combinations  and  separations. 

Use  and  meaning  of  one-thirteenth one-twenty-fifth  ;    review  of 

fractions  in  Part  I. 
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Use  and  relation  of  ounce,  pound  ;  hour,  day  ;  foot,  rod  ;  sheet,  quire. 

Counting  to  and  from  25  by  ones,  twos,  threes,  etc.  Drill  in  rapid 
figure  work  (especially  in  addition)  involving  combinations  in  the  numbers 
1  to  10.  Reading  Roman  notation  to  XXV.  Inventing  and  solving 
simple  problems. 

Standard  II. 

(Teacher's  reference  :     Wentworth's  "  Primary  Arithmetic") 

Numbers  25  to  100.  Addition,  subtraction,  multiplication  and 
division. 

Use  and  meaning  of  one-twenty-sixth one-one-hundredth. 

Addition,  subtraction,  multiplication  and  division  of  fractions  studied 
in  Part  I. 

Percentage  :  Use  and  meaning  of  50%,  25%,  10%,  5%,  33i%, 
12£%;  relation  to  fractions. 

Use  and  meaning  of  pound,  bushel,  square  inch,  square  foot,  square 
yard;  finding  area  of  small  surfaces. 

Counting  to  and  from  100  by  ones,  twos,  etc.,  to  tens  ;  multiplication 
table  made  and  mastered.  Oral  and  written  drill  in  rapid  figure  work 
(especially  in  addition)  involving  the  combinations  in  the  numbers  1  to 
25.  Reading  Roman  notation  to  C.  Inventing  and  solving  simple  pro- 
blems suggested  by  any  subject  studied. 

Standard  III 

Notation  and  numeration  ;  simple  rules. 

Common  fractions  :  Addition,  subtraction,  multiplication  and  division 
of  fractions  whose  denominators  do  not  exceed  one  thousand.  Common 
factor  and  common  divisor  as  needed  in  fractions. 

Decimal  fractions  :  Addition,  subtraction,  multiplication  and  division 
to  tenths,  hundredths  and  thousandths  ;   relation  to  common  fractious. 

Percentage  :  Easy  problems  in  simple  interest,  and  profit  and  loss, 
using  such  applications  as  occur  in  ordinary  mercantile  business. 

Remaining  weight  and  measures  used  in  practical  life,  taught  and 
applied  ;  measurement  of  surfaces  and  right  angled  triangles  ;  contents  of 
rooms,  boxes,  lumber,  piles  of  wood  and  hay. 

Oral  and  written  drill  in  the  figure  work  of  the  simple  rules  to  secure 
accuracy  and  rapidity. 

Standard  IV. 

Common  fractions.     Decimal  fractions,  omitting  recurring  decimals. 

Simple  interest,  profit  and  loss,  commercial  discount,  commission. 
Problems  should  be  confined  to  cases  occurring  in  ordinary  mercantile 
business. 

Standard  V. 

Ratio  and  simple  proportion  with  their  applications  to  partnerships  ; 
square  root. 

Mensuration:  Chapters  VII  to  IX,  inclusive,  in  Hill's  "Lessons  in 
Geometry. " 
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Geometry  :  Hill's  "Lessons  in  Geometry." 

At  first  the  pupil  should  discover  geometrical  truths  through  measure- 
ment, drawing,  construction  and  superposition  rather  than  logical  demon- 
stration. In  demonstrations,  clearness  of  reasoning,  accuracy  of  state- 
ment, and  elegance  of  form  should  be  emphasised.  uThe  subject  matter 
of  each  lesson  should  be  considered  in  its  relation  to  life,  that  is  the  actual 
occurrence,  in  nature  and  in  the  structure  of  machines  made  by  man,  of 
the  geometrical  forms  studied  ;  and  the  application  of  the  propositions  to 
the  ordinary  affairs  of  life  should  be  the  basis  and  the  outcome  of  every 
exercise." 

Algebra  :  First  100  exercises  in  Clarkson's  < 4  Public  School  Algebra. " 
— Scholar's  edition. 

DRAWING    (PROVISIONAL   COURSE.) 

(Teacher's  reference  :  The  Prang  Primary  Course  in  Art  Education 
— Parts  I  and  II  by  Hicks  and  Locke.) 

Drawing  is  to  be  taught  as  an  added  means  of  expression.  Pupils 
are  to  draw  in  blank  books  after  observing  the  type  solids  and  objects. 

Standard  L 

Teach  the  following  forms  as  wholes  from  type  solids  and  objects  : 
Sphere  and  similar  forms,  natural  and  artificial,  e.g.,  ball,  marble,  apple, 

tomato,  cherry,  lemon,  etc. 
Cylinder  and    similar  forms,    natural  and   artificial,    e.g.,    pencil,   bottle, 

spool,  pint  measure,  cup,  rope,  ladder,  mallet,  etc. 
Cube  and  similar  forms,    natural    and    artificial,  e.g.,    box,  chest,  basket, 
inkstand,  lumps  of  sugar,  etc. 
Teach  their  parts — surfaces,  faces,  edges,  and  corners,  and  the  relation 
of  these  parts  :  compare  them. 

Illustrative  sketching  in  connection  with  nature  study. 

Standards  II  and  III. 

The  work  of  Standard  I  and  the  following : 

The  type  solids  bisected  and  studied  as  new  wholes. 
Hemisphere  and  similar   forms,    natural  and  artificial,  e.g.,  half  an  apple, 
dish,  bowl,  cap,  oil  can,  etc. 

Half  cylinder  and  similar  forms,  natural  and  artificial,  e.g.,  bandbox, 
coin,  etc. 

Half  cube,  square  prism,  right  angled  triangular  prism,  and  similar 
forms,  natural  and  artificial,  e.g.,  box,  trunk,  car,  roof  of  a  house,  etc. 

Teach  their  parts — surfaces,  faces,  edges  and  corners,  and  the  relation 
of  the  parts.     Compare  them. 

Teach  geometric  figures — triangle,  square  and  rectangle  from  the 
solid.  Draw  objects  based  on  these  figures,  e.g.,  pennant,  envelope, 
door,  cross,  flag,  etc. 

Illustrative  sketching  in  connection  with  nature  study. 

Standards  IV  and  V. 

The  work  of  previous  Standards,  and  forms  derived  from  the  type 
solids  by  variation. 
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Spheroid^  ellipsoid,  ovoid  and  similar  forms,  natural  and  artificial, 
e.g.,  lemon,  cucumber,  watermelon,  egg,  hops,  pear,  strawberry,  vase,  etc. 

Cone,  circular  frustrum,  and  similar  forms,  natural  and  artificial,  e.g., 
carrot,  volcano,  mountain  peak,  hour  glass,  wine  glass,  etc. 

Pyramid,  square  frustrum,  and  similar  forms,  natural  and  artificial, 
e.g.,  cupolas,  pyramids  of  Egypt,  basket,  etc. 

Draw,  from  the  solids,  the  geometric  figures,  circle,  ellipse  and  oval 
and  learn  the  terms  circumference,  diameter,  radius,  arc,  centre,  focus, 
axis.  Draw  objects  based  on  these  figures,  e.g.,  target,  circular  window, 
hand  mirror,  eye  glasses,  horse  shoe,  padlock,  fan,  spoon,  etc. 

Illustrative  sketching  in  connection  with  other  studies. 

MUSIC. 

Standard  I. 

Singing  of  rote  songs  clearly  and  sweetly.  Drill  on  the  scale,  and 
intervals  such  as  are  found  in  exercises  1,  2,  3  and  4  on  the  second  page 
of  the  First  Series  of  Charts  (Normal  Music  Course.)  Exercises  in  time 
given  with  the  time  names  and  the  metronome. 

Standard  II. 

The  First  Chart  completed.  Easy  exercises  in  each  of  the  keys  G,  D, 
A,  EJ,  AJ,  Bb  and  F — such  as  are  found  in  Part  I,  First  Reader.  Con- 
tinued exercises  in  time — such  as  are  found  in  First  Rythmic  Chart 
(Undivided  Pulsations.) 

Standard  III. 

First  Reader,  Part  I,  completed.  Reading  music  in  Parts  II  and  III 
of  First  Reader.     Time  exercises  continued. 

Standard  IV. 

First  Reader  completed.  Special  attention  given  to  two  part  songs 
and  exercises.  (Each  pupil  should  be  able  to  sing  either  a  soprano  or 
alto  part.)  The  Second  Series  of  Charts  and  Second  Reader  commenced. 
Time  work  on  First  Rythmic  Chart  completed,  and  Second  Rythmic  Chart 
(Divided  Pulsations)  commenced. 

Standard  V. 

Second  Series  of  Charts,  Second  Reader  and  Second  Rythmic  Chart 
completed. 

HYGIENE PHYSIOLOGY. 

(Teacher's  reference  :  Ontario  Manual  of  Hygiene  or  Ontario  Public  School 
Physiology  and  Temperance.) 
For  convenience  in  teaching  these  subjects  the  ungraded  school  may 
be  divided  into  two  sections,  the  first  comprising  the  pupils  in  Standards 
I  and  II  and  the  second  those  in  Standards  III,  IV  and  V.  Practical 
effect  should  be  given  to  the  instruction  in  this  subject  by  attention  to  the 
physical  condition  and  habits  of  the  children,    the    ventilation,    lighting, 
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heating  and  cleaning  of  the  school  room,    and   the   supervision  by   the 
teacher  of  the  sports  and  gymnastic  exercises  of  the  pupils. 

Topics  :  Lessons  on  cleanliness,  proper  clothing,  pure  air,  good  water, 
exercise,  rest,  avoidance  of  draughts,  wholesome  food,  temperate  habits, 
bathing,  accidents,  poison,  disinfectants,  digestion,  circulation,  respiration, 
care  of  the  eye  and  ear. 

8TIMULANTS    AND    NARCOTICS     WITH    8PECIAL    REFERENCE    TO    THE     USE   OF 
ALCOHOL    AND   TOBACCO. 

The  great  purpose  is  to  build  up  in  the  mind  a  theory  of  self  control 
and  a  willingness  to  abstain  from  acts  that  may  grow  into  dangerous  habits. 
The  moral  and  social  effects  should  be  made  prominent  and  abstinence  be 
inculcated  from  higher  ends  than  such  as  concern  only  the  body.  Techni- 
calities and  persistent  dwelling  upon  details  of  disease  should  be  avoided. 
Special  delicacy  of  treatment  is  needed  in  those  unfortunate  cases  in  which 
children  find  themselves  between  the  safe  teaching  of  the  school  and  the 
counter  practices  and  influences  of  the  home.  Refrain  from  assertions  of 
what  is  uncertain  or  sincerely  doubted  by  high  authority,  or  likely  to  be 
repudiated  by  the  pupil  when  he  is  mature  enough  to  judge  for  himself, 
since  the  admitted  and  unquestioned  facts  about  the  more  dangerous 
stimulants  and  narcotics,  the  alcoholic  drinks  in  particular,  furnish 
invincible  reasons  why  people  in  general  should  do  without  them,  and 
young  people  above  all  others. 

Teach  what  a  stimulant  is,  what  a  narcotic  is  and  what  each  may 
cause ;  effects  of  alcohol  on  the  digestive,  circulatory,  muscular  and 
nervous  system. 

Teach  that  tobacco  contains  a  poisonous  substance  called  nicotine, 
that  it  frequently  injures  the  throat,  lungs,  heart  and  other  organs  in  adults, 
that  it  is  far  more  harmful  to  young  and  growing  persons  than  to  adults, 
that  it  is  particularly  objectionable  in  the  form  of  a  cigarette,  that  children 
should  avoid  it  in  all  its  forms,  and  that  the  more  sparingly  grown  people 
use  it,  the  better,  as  a  rule,  they  are  off. 

MANNERS    AND    MOKAL8. 

(Teacher's  reference:  White's  School  Management,  pp.  218-294.) 

Ungraded  schools  may  be  divided  as  in  hygiene  when  direct  instruc- 
tion is  given. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  teacher  to  see  that  the  pupil  practices  those 
external  forms  of  conduct  which  express  a  true  sense  of  the  proprieties  of 
life  and  that  politeness  which  denotes  a  genuine  respect  for  the  wants  and 
wishes  of  others.  It  is  bis  duty  to  turn  the  attention  of  the  pupils  to  the 
moral  quality  of  their  acts  and  to  lead  them  into  a  clear  understanding  and 
constant  practice  of  every  virtue.  His  own  influence  and  example  ;  the 
narration  of  suitable  tales  to  awaken  right  feeling  ;  the  memorising  of 
gems  embodying  noble  sentiments,  and  maxims  and  proverbs  containing 
rules  of  duty  ;  direct  instruction,  etc.,  are  means  to  be  employed. 

Topics  :  Cleanliness  and  neatness,  politeness,  gentleness,  kindness  to 
others,  kindness  to  animals,  love,  truthfulness,  fidelity  in  duty,  obedience, 
nobility,  respect  and  reverence,  gratitude  and  thankfulness,  forgiveness, 
confession,  honesty,  honour,  courage,  humility,  self  respect,  self  control, 
prudence,  good  name,  good  manners,  temperance,  health,  evil  habits,  bad 
language,  evil  speaking,  industry,  economy. 
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APPENDIX  E. 

Regulations  of  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction  Governing  Teachers' 
Certificates  and  Public  School  Leaving  Examinations. 

Certificates. 

The  teachers'  certificates  granted  by  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction 
shall  be  denominated  Third  Class,  Second  Class,  First  Class  and  High 
School  certificates.  These  may  be  obtained  by  fulfilling  the  following 
conditions — 

(a)  Furnishing  a  certificate  of  moral  character  of  recent  date. 

( b)  Passing  the  prescribed  nonprofessional  examination. 

(c)  Passing  the  prescribed  professional  examination. 

(d)  Receiving  a  satisfactory    report  from  an    inspector   after  having 
taught  one  year  in  these  Territories  on  an  interim  certificate. 

2.  Certificates  of  the  Third  Class  shall  be  valid  for  three  years.  All 
other  certificates  shall  be  valid  during  the  pleasure  of  the  Council. 


nonprofessional  examination. 
Third  Class. 

1.  Spelling  and   Writing. — Judged  on  all  papers. 

2.  English  Oramniar  and  Rhetoric. — A  general  knowledge  of  the 
High  School  Grammar.  Choice  of  words,  structure  of  sentences  and 
paragraphs,  simple  forms  of  narration  and  description,  punctuation. 

Text-book. — Composition  from  Models  (revised  edition)  pp.  1-206 
and  appendix. 

3.  Composition. — Short  compositions  on  not  more  than  three  subjects 
based  upon  the  selections  in  literature.  It  is  not  the  extent  of  the  candi- 
date's knowledge  about  the  selected  subjects  so  much  as  his  ability  to  say 
a  few  things  about  them  in  a  simple,  clear  and  orderly  way,  that  is  the  test. 
Legible  writing  and  correct  spelling,  punctuation  and  paragraphing  will  be 
regarded  as  indispensable. 

4.  Prose  Literature. — The  prescribed  work  is  to  be  studied  with 
reference  to — 

(a)  Content  :  Outline  of  story,  characters  and  leading  events,  pictures 
of  life  and  manners,  central  idea  and  purpose  of  story. 

(b)  Method  :  (1)  Structure  of  the  plot ;  relation  of  characters  and 
events  to  plot  and  purpose  ;  climax  ;  unity  and  coherence  of  details  ;  how 
interest  is  sustained.  (2)  Mode  of  telling  the  story — By  descriptions, 
direct  or  indirect  narration,  reflections,  analyses  of  characters,  motives 
and  events. 

(c)  Language  :  General  characteristics  of  the  author's  style. 

(d)  Place  :  Place  of  the  work  in  literary  history,  circumstances  of 
production,  outline  of  the  life  of  the  author. 

All  details  are  to  be  considered  not  as  ends  in  themselves  but  as 
means  to  a  comprehension  of  the  whole. 

Prescribed  work,  1901:  Scott's  "Ivanhoe." 


Recommended  for  teacher's  reference. — Edition  by  Bliss  Perry,  in 
Longman's  English  Classics. 

5.  Poetical  Literature. — Intelligent  comprehension  of  and  familiarity 
with  the  prescribed  selections  ;  memorisation  of  the  finest  passages  ;  oral 
reading. 

Prescribed  selections,  1901  :  Longfellow — Evangeline,  A  Psalm  of 
Life,  Wreck  of  the  Hesperus,  The  Day  is  Done,  The  Old  Clock  on  the 
Stairs,  The  Fire  of  Driftwood,  Resignation,  The  Warden  of  the  Cinque 
Ports,  Excelsior,  The  Bridge,  A  Gleam  of  Sunshine. 

Wordsworth  (Palgrave's  Golden  Treasury  of  Songs  and  Lyrics) — 
The  Education  of  Nature,  (Three  Years  She  Grew,)  She  was  a  Phantom 
of  Delight,  A  Lesson,  (There  is  a  Flower,  the  Lesser  Celandine,)  To  the 
Skylark,  The  Green  Linnet,  To  the  Cuckoo,  To  the  Daisy,  and  the  follow- 
ing sonnets  :  To  a  Distant  Friend,  (Why  Art  Thou  Silent,)  England  and 
Switzerland,  (Two  Voices  are  There,)  Milton  !  Thou  Should'st  be  Living 
at  this  Hour,  Westminster  Bridge,  The  Inner  Vision,  (u  Most  Sweet  it  is 
with  Unuplifted  Eyes,'1)  "  O  Friend  !  I  Know  Not  Which  Way  I  Must 
Look,"  To  Sleep,  Within  King's  College  Chapel. 

6.  History. — The  leading  events  of  Canadian  and  British  History. 
Text  books. — Clement's  History  of  Canada  ;  Buckley  and  Robertson's 

High  School  History. 

7.  Geography. — The  general  geography — physical,  commercial  and 
mathematical — of  the  world  ;  geography  of  Canada  and  the  British  Empire 
more  particularly. 

Text  books. — The  New  Canadian  Geography — North-West  edition  ; 
Geography  of  the  British  Colonies  by  Dawson  and  Sutherland,  McMillan 
and  Co. 

8.  Arithmetic  and  Mensuration. — Pure  arithmetic  ;  commercial 
arithmetic. 

Text  books. — Hamblin  Smith's  Arithmetic  to  the  end  of  chapter 
XXVI;  also  chapters  XXXIII  and  XXXIV.  For  mensuration  consult 
Hill's   Lessons  in  Geometry,  chapters  VII  to  IX  inclusive. 

9.  Algebra. — Definitions,  elementary  rules,  simple  equations  of  one, 
two  and    three  unknown  quantities,  problems,  factors,  H.C.F.,   L.C.M. 

Text  book. — C.  Smith's  Elementary  Algebra,  chapters  I  to  XI  iuclusive. 

10.  Geometry. — Hill's  Lesson's  in  Geometry,  chapters  I  to  VI  inclusive. 
Euclid's  Elements,  Book  I,  with  easy  deductions — Todhunter  and  Loney's 
edition. 

11.  Book  keeping. — McLean's  High  School  Book  Keeping,  chapters  I 
to  V  inclusive,  and  chapters  VIII  to    X. 

12.  Botamy  and  Agriculture. — Elements  of  structural  botany. 

The  course  in  third  class  botany  shall  be  practical  and  descriptive, 
deal  with  plant  functions  and  life  relations,  and  cover  the  following — 

The  flower — its  parts,  their  functions  and  relations  as  observed  in  the 
actual  study  of  specimens  of  the  following  orders  :  Ranunculacese,  cruci- 
ferae,  leguminosa?,  rosacea?  and  liliacea?. 

The  classification  of  members  of  these  orders  as  to  their  genera. 

The  leaf  in  vernation,  venation,  phyllotaxis,  surface,  margin,  outline, 
base,  apex  and  function. 

Aestivation — foliage  buds,  flower   buds. 
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Inflorescence — determinate  and  indeterminate. 

Flower — perfectness,  completeness,  symmetry,  regularity. 

The  simple  study  of  fruits  and  their  classification  as  apocarpous  and 
syncarpous,  dehiscent  and  indehiscent. 

The  simple  study  of  the  root  and  stem,  with  drawings  of  cross  sections 
and  branch  systems. 

Pollination,  fertilisation  and  the  development  of  the  seed  from  the 
ovule. 

The  study  of  modified  branches,  stems,  leaves  and  flowers. 

Germination,  illustrating  the  growth  of  the  seed  and  conditions. 

Nutrition — food,  digestion,  assimilation,  respiration  and  transpiration. 

A  plant  shall  be  submitted  at  the  examination,  not  necessarily  for 
purposes  of  identification, but  as  a  means  of  testing  the  candidate's  practical 
knowledge  of  this  subject.     Simple  drawings  may  be  required. 

Text  book. — Spotton's  High  School  Botany — Manitoba  edition. 

Books  of  reference  for  teachers — Coulter's  Plant  Relations  (D. 
Appleton  and  Co.),  Newell's  Outlines  of  Lessons  in  Botany,  Part  I  (Ginn 
and  Co.) 

Agriculture. — Definitions,  plants,  soils,  tillage,  crops,  weeds,  insects, 
birds. 

Text  book. — The  First  Principles  of  Agriculture,  (Mills  and  Shaw) 
chapters  I  to  XII  inclusive. 

13.  Physics. — The  course  in  this  subject  shall   cover  the  following — 

(a)  Metric  and  English  systems  of  measures. 

(b)  Matter  :  Solid,  fluid  (liquid,  gas),  constitution  of  matter. 

(c)  Properties  and  laws  of  solids  :  Hardness,  ductility,  malleability, 
plasticito,  cohesion,  adhesion,  elasticity,  structure  (crystalline  and 
amorghous). 

{d)  Properties  and  laws  of  liquids  :  Fluidity  ;  viscosity  ;  cohesion  ; 
adhesion  ;  capillary  phenomena ;  surface  tension  ;  transmission  of  pres- 
sure by  fluids  ;  pressure  due  to  weight  ;  surface  of  a  liquid  at  rest  under 
the  action  of  gravity  ;  buoyancy. 

(e)  Properties  and  laws  of  gases  :  Pressure  due  to  weight  ;  expansion 
force  (tension  or  elastic  force)  ;  buoyancy  ;  measurements  of  the  pressure 
of  the  atmosphere,  barometer;  compressibility  ;  Boyle's  or  Mariotte's  Law. 
(/)  Construction  and  action  of  the  following  instruments  and 
machines:  Air  pump  (common  and  Sprengel),  condenser,  common  pump, 
force  pump,  siphon,  hydrostatic  press. 

(g)  Specific  gravity  and  density  of  a  solid,  liquid  and  gas. 
(h)  Relative  motion  and  absolute  rest. 

Force  :     Definition  ;    recognition  ;    manifestations  ;     measure- 
ment ;  stress,    action,  reaction ;  molar  and  molecular 
forces  ;  moment  of  a  force  ;  unit  of  force  and  mass. 
(i)  -<  Energy  :  Definition  ;  relation  to  force  ;  various  forms  potential 
and  kinetic. 
Work  :     Definitions ;    relation  to  energy  and   force  ;    wasted 
work  ;  unit  ;  estimation  of  work  done. 
(j)  Newton's  Three  Laws  of  motion  and  their  application  to  universal 
gravitation  ;  equilibrium  of  bodies. 

(k)  Machines :  Uses,  advantages,  laws  ;  levers,  balance,  inclined 
plane,  pulleys. 

{I)  Heat  :  Nature  and  sources  ;  expansion  of  solids,  liquids,  gases  ; 
measurement  of  heat ;  construction  and  use   of  thermometers  :    maxima 
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density  of  water.  Change  of  state — solid  to  liquid  and  liquid  to  solid  ; 
vaporisation  and  liquefaction  ;  ebullition,  evaporation,  dew  point. 
Transmission  of  heat^conduction,  convection,  radiation. 

(m)  Transformation,  correlation  and  conservation  of  energy. 

Text  book. — Gage's  introduction  to  physical  science. 

14.  Drawing. — (1)  Representation:  Drawing  from  type  solids  and 
objects,  (a)  The  sphere  and  similar  forms  natural  and  artificial  as  a  ball, 
apple,  tomato,  lemon,  etc.  (5)  The  cube  and  similar  forms  as  a  box, 
basket,  inkstand,  etc.  (c)  The  cylinder  and  similar  forms  as  a  pencil, 
bottle,  spool,  pint  measure,  ladder,  etc.  (d)  The  type  solids  bisected — 
hemisphere,  half  cube,  half  cylinder  and  similar  forms.  . 

(2)  Object  drawing  :     Sketching  in  connection  with  nature  study,  etc. 

(3)  Construction  :     Views,  working  drawings,  designs,  patterns. 

(4)  Decoration  :  Repetition  around  a  centre,  e.g.,  rosette  to  cover 
a  surface  ;  along  a  line,  e.g.,  a  border  to  limit  a  surface.  Historic  orna- 
ment— simpler  forms. 

Text  book. — The  Prang  Course  in  Drawing  for  Ungraded  Schools. 
Reference  book — The  teacher's  manual  for  the  Prang  Course  in  Draw- 
ing for  Ungraded  Schools. 

Second  Class. 

1.  Spelling  and  writing. — Judged  on  all  papers. 

2.  English  Grammar  and  Rhetoric. — The  High  School  Grammar — 
revised  edition.  Choice  of  words,  structure  of  sentences  and  paragraphs, 
simple  forms  of  narration,  description  and  exposition,  punctuation. 

Text  book — Composition  from  Models  (revised  edition)  pp.  1-347  and 
Appendix. 

3.  Composition — Short  compositions  on  not  more  than  three  subjects 
based  upon  the  selections  in  literature.  It  is  not  the  extent  of  the  candi- 
date's knowledge  about  the  selected  subjects  so  much  as  his  ability  to  say 
a  few  things  about  them  in  a  simple,  clear  and  orderly  way,  that  is  the 
test.  Legible  writing  and  correct  spelling,  punctuation  and  paragraphing 
will  be  regarded  as  indispensable. 

4.  Prose  Literature. — The  prescribed  work  is  to  be  studied  with 
reference  to — 

(a)  Content :  Outline  of  story,  characters  and  leading  events,  pictures 
of  life  and  manners,  central  idea  and  purpose  of  story. 

(b)  Method  :  (1)  Structure  of  the  plot ;  relations  of  characters,  events 
and  incidents  to  plot  and  purpose  ;  climax  ;  unity  and  coherence  of 
details  ;  how  interest  is  sustained.  (2)  Mode  of  telling  the  story :  By 
descriptions,  direct  and  indirect  narration,  reflections,  analyses  of 
characters,  motives  and  events. 

(c)  Language  :  General  characteristics  of  author's  style.  Use  of 
words — Anglo-Saxon  or  classical,  short  or  long,  specific  or  generic  ; 
characteristic  sentence  structure ;  paragraphing,  sources  of  figures  of 
speech  ;  use  of  humor,  pathos,  etc. 

(d)  Place :  Place  of  the  work  in  literary  history,  circumstances  of 
production,  outline  of  the  life  of  the  author. 

All  details  are  to  be  considered  not  as  ends  in  themselves  but  as 
means  to  a  comprehension  of  the  whole. 
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Prescribed  work,  1901:  George  Eliot's  "  Silas  Marner."  Riverside 
Literature  Series  No.  83. 

Recommended  for  teacher's  reference. — Edition  by  Robert  Herrick, 
in  Longman's  English  Classics. 

5.  Poetical  Literature. — Intelligent,  appreciative  comprehension  of 
and  familiarity  with  prescribed  selections ;  memorisation  of  the  finest 
passages  ;  oral  reading. 

Prescribed  selections,  1901  :  Tennyson. — Elaine,  Lady  of  Shalott, 
St.  Agnes'  Eve,  Sir  Galahad,  Lotos  Eaters,  Ulysses,  Crossing  the  Bar, 
Early  Spring,  "  You  Ask  me  Why,"  "Of  Old  Sat  Freedom,"  "Love 
Thou  Thy  Land,"  the  six  interlude  songs  and  "  Tears,  Idle  Tears,"  in 
"The  Princess." 

6.  History. — (a)  British  :  Great  Britain  from  the  Revolution  of  1688 
to  the  present,  with  the  outline  of  the  previous  periods  of  British  History. 

Text  book. — Green's  Short  History  of  the  English  people. 

(b)  Canadian  :  Clement's  History  of  Canada. 

(c)  General  :  Swinton's  Outlines  of  the  World's  History  (Sections  I, 
II,  III). 

7.  Geography. — The  commercial  and  physical  geography  of  America 
and  Europe.     The  geography  of  the  British  Empire. 

Text  books. — Geography  of  the  British  Colonies  by  Dawson  and 
Sutherland.     Elementary  Physical  Geography  by  R.   S.    Tarr  (McMillan 

Co.) 

8.  Arithmetic  and  Mensuration. — Arithmetic  in  theory  and  practice, 
area  and  volume  of  rectilinear  figures,  circks,  spheres,  cylinders,  cones. 

Text  books. — Hamblin  Smith's  Arithmetic.  For  mensuration  refer 
to  Thompson,  Ballard  and  McKay's  High  School  Arithmetic — Ontario 
series. 

9.  Algebra. — Definitions,  elementary  rules,  simple  equations  of  one, 
two  and  three  unknown  quantities,  problems,  factoring,  highest  common 
factors,  lowest  common  multiples,  fractions,  equations  with  fractions, 
quadratic  equations,  simultaneous  equations  of  the  second  degree,  powers 
and  roots,  indices,  surds. 

Text  book. — C.  Smith's  Elementary  Algebra,  chapters  I  to  XX 
inclusive. 

10.  Geometry.  — Euclid,  Books  I,  II  and  III ;  deductions. 
Text  book. — Todhunter  and  Loney's  Euclid. 

11.  Booh  Keeping. — As  for  Third  Class.  (Candidates  for  Second 
Class  who  have  passed  the  Third  Class  examination  in  Jthese]  Territories 
since  1st  January,  1893,  are  not  required  to  take  this  subject.) 

12.  Physios — The  elements  of  physics. 

Text  book — Gage's  Introduction  to  Physical  Science.  (Ginn  and 
Co.) 

13.  Agricultural  and  Botany. — Plants,  soil,  tillage,  crops,  weeds, 
insects,  birds,  feeding,  care  and  management  of  animals,  dairying,  culti 
vation  of  trees. 

Text  book.  — The  First  Principles  of  Agriculture,  by  Mills  and  Shaw. 
Botany. — Topics  as  for  Third  Class. 

14.  Drawing. — Topics  as  for  Third  Class. 
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FIRST    CLASS. 

1.  Spelling  and  Writing. — Judged  on  all  papers. 

2.  TJte  English  Language. — {a)  Grammar  and  Rhetoric.  The  High 
School  Grammar,  revised  edition ;  Genung's  Practical  Elements  of 
Rhetoric  and  the  study  in  connection  therewith  of  the  following  selections 
from  Genung's  Handbook  of  Rhetorical  Analysis  :  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  7,  8,  9, 
10,  11,  12,  13,  15,  16,  17,  18,  21,  22,  23,  24,  26.     One  paper. 

(J)  Lounsbury's  English  Language,  Part  I,  revised  edition  and 
Gummere's  Handbook  of  Poetics,  the  first  six  chapters.       One  paper. 

3.  Composition. — Short  compositions  on  not  more  than  three  subjects 
based  upon  the  selections  in  literature. 

4.  Prose  Literature. — George  Eliot's   u  Silas  Marner  "     (See  Second 

Class). 

5.  Poetical   Literature. — Shakespeare  :     Julius  Caesar,  The  Tempest. 
Milton. — L' Allegro,    11   Penseroso,    Couius,    Lycidas,    On  his  being 

arrived   to  the  age  of  twenty-three,    To  the  Lord  General  Fairfax,  To  the 
Lord  General  Cromwell,  To  Sir  Henry  Vane  the  Younger,   On  his  Blind- 
ness.     (Riverside  Literature  Series  No.  72.) 
Tennyson — As  for  Second  Class. 

6.  History. — Swinton  :  Outlines  of  the  World's  History — (American 
Book  Company). 

Bagehot :  The  English  Constitution — (Kegan,  Paul,  Trench  and  Co. ) 
Bourinot  :     Constitutional     History    of     Canada — (Dawson    Bros., 
Montreal. ) 

7.  Biology. — A  practical  examination,  including  tests  with  the  micro- 
scope, shall  be  held  in  connection  with  this  subject. 

Text  book. — General  Biology,  Sedgwick  and  Wilson  (American 
Science  Series — Henry  Holt  and  Co. ) 

8.  Algebra. — C.  Smith's  Elementary  Algebra. 

9.  Geometry. — Books  I,  II,  III,  IV  ;  definitions  of  Book  V  ; 
propositions  1,  2,  3,  A,  4,  33  of  Book  VI :  deductions. 

Text  book. — Todhunter  and  Loney. 

10.  Trigonometry. — Text  book. — Plane  Trigonometry  and  Tables 
— D.  A.  Murray  (Longman's.) 

11.  Chemistry. — Text  book  — Kirkland's  Experimental  Chemistry. 
(Gage  and  Co.) 

12.  Botany  and  Agriculture. — Elements  of  structural  botany. 
(Candidates  for  First  Class  who  have  passed  the  Second  Class  Examination 
in  these  Territories  since  1st  January.  1895,  are  not  required  to  take  this 
subject. ) 

Text  book. — Spotton's  High  School  Botany — Manitoba  edition.    The 
First  Principles  of  Agriculture  by  Mills  and  Shaw. 
Reference. — Coulter's  Plant  Relations. 

13.  Physics. — The  Elements  of  Physics. 

Text  book. — Gage's  u  T~"— J--Honto  Physical  Science." 
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14.  Drawing. — Topics  as  for  Third  Class. 

Marks  Required  to  Pass. 

Candidates  must  obtain  at  least  34  per  cent,  on  each  subject,  and  50 
per  cent,  on  the  total  number  of  marks. 

If  any  subject  is  divided  for  the  purpose  of  examination,  candidates 
must  obtain  at  least  34  per  cent,  on  each  subdivision. 

PROFESSIONAL    EXAMINATION. 

(To  be  held  at  the  close  of  the  Normal  School  Session. ) 

Third  Class. 

1.  The  Science  of  Education. — The  nature  and  aim  of  education, 
teaching  and  instruction  ;  outline  of  helpful  portions  of  mental  science  ; 
application  of  the  principles  derived  therefrom  to  teaching  and  govern- 
ment. 

2.  The  Art  of  Education. — Methods  of  teaching  each  subject  on 
the  programme  of  studies  for  schools ;  school  organisation  ;  school 
management  ;  school  hygiene  ;  duties  of  teachers  and  pupils  as  set  forth 
in  The  School  Ordinance  and  Regulations.     Practice  in  teaching. 

Text  books. — Garlick's  New  Manual  of  Method,  White's  Elements  of 
Pedagogy  ;  Ontario  Manual  of  Hygiene,  chapters  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  10,  11,  12, 
13, 14, 15,  22  ;  The  Prang  Course  in  Drawing  for  Ungraded  Schools  ;  The 
Normal  Music  Course  First  Reader,  new  and  enlarged  edition  (Silver, 
Burdett  and  Co.) 

Candidates  will  be  required  during  the  second  week  of  the  session  to 
pass  an  examination  on  Tilley's  Methods  in  Teaching  (Morang.) 

Second  Class. 

1.  The  Science  of  Education. — The  nature  and  aim  of  education, 
teaching  and  instruction  ;  psychology  and  ethics  as  the  scientific  basis  of 
the  art  of  education  ;  their  application  to  the  development  of  the  intellec- 
tual and  moral  powers. 

2.  The  Art  of  Education. — Outlines  of  general  method  ;  application 
to  the  teaching  of  each  subject  on  the  programme  of  studies  ;  school 
organisation  ;  school  management ;  school  hygiene  ;  school  law  ;  practice 
in  teaching. 

3.  Tlie  History  of  Education. — Systems  and  theories  of  education  ; 
eminent  educators. 

Text  books. — Dexter  and  Garlick's  Psychology  in  the  School  Room 
(Longman's),  Landon's  Teaching  and  Class  Management,  White's  School 
Management,  The  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Five,  Manual  of  Hygiene, 
School  Ordinance,  The  Prang  Course  in  Drawing  for  Ungraded  Schools,  The 
Normal  Music  Course  First  Reader,  new  and  enlarged  edition.     Lectures. 

References  for  History  of  Education. — Browning's  Educational 
Theories  and  Quick's  Educational  Reformers  (Appleton's   edition,    l89n. 
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Candidates  will  be  required  during  the  second  week  of  the  session  to 
pass  an  examination  on  Fitch's  Lectures  on  Teaching. 

First  Class. 

1.  The  Science  of  Education. —  Nature,  form  and  limits  of 
education  ;  development  and  training  of  man  ;  education  values  ; 
psychological  and  logical  sequence  of  subjects  ;  general  method. 

,  2.  The  Art  of  Education. — Application  of  principles  derived  from 
the  science  of  education  to  the  teaching  of  each  subject  on  the  programme 
of  studies ;  school  organisation  ;  school  management ;  school  law  ; 
practice  in  teaching. 

3.  The  History  of  Education. — Systems  and  theories  of  education  ; 
eminent  educators. 

Text  books. — Iiosenkranz'  Philosophy  of  Education,  Sully's  Handbook 
of  Psychology  (revised  edition),  De  Garmo's  Essentials  of  Method 
(revised  edition),  Landon's  Teaching  and  Class  Management,  White's 
School  Management,  Laurie's  Lectures  on  Linguistic  Method,  Herbert 
Spencer's  Education,  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Ten,  The  Prang  Course  in 
Drawing  for  Ungraded  Schools,  The  Normal  Music  Course  First  Reader, 
new  and  enlarged  edition. 

Candidates  in  attendance  will  be  required  during  the  second  week  of 
the  session  to  pass  an  examination  on  Fitch's  Lectures  on  teaching. 

HIGH    SCHOOL    CERTIFICATE. 

(Head  Master.) 

1.  To  have  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  from  some  university  in 
His  Majesty's  Dominions,  and 

2.  To  have  a  professional  certificate  of  the  first  class. 

Persons  holding  a  professional  certificate  of  the  first  class,  or  a  High 
School  Assistant's  certificate,  obtained  after  a  course  at  an  approved  school 
of  pedagogy,  may  teach  in  a  high  school,  but  not  as  head  master. 

Note — A  certificate  from  a  school  of  pedagogy  is  not  valid  as  a  licence 
to  supervise  or  teach  in  other  than  high  schools. 

GENERAL. 

1.  The  examinations  of  candidates  for  teachers'  nonprofessional 
certificates  shall  commence  on  the  first  Monday  of  July  in  each  year  at 
such  places  as  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction  may  announce. 

2.  No  male  under  eighteen  years  of  age,  nor  female  under  sixteen 
shall  be  allowed  to  write  at  these  examinations. 

3.  Each  candidate  shall  notify  the  Secretary  of  the  Council  of  Public 
Instruction,  not  later  than  June  1st,  of  the  class  of  certificate  for  which  he 
is  an  applicant  and  the  place  at  which  he  desires  to  write.  Each  such 
notice  shall  be  accompanied  by  a  fee  of  $3.00 

4.  Males  under  eighteen  years  of  age,  and  females  undfcr  sixteen, 
who  desire  to  test  their  scholarship,  may,  upon  payment«of  a  fee  of  $5.00, 
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write  with  the  candidates  fur  teachers9  nonprofessional  certificates.  A 
statement  of  the  marks  awarded  will  be  given  them,  but  this  statement 
will  not  be  accepted  as  the  equivalent  of  a  certificate  when  the  age  limit 
has  been  attained. 

5.  A  nonprofessional  certificate  shall  not  be  valid  as  a  licence  to 
teach. 

6.  The  sessions  of  the  Normal  School  shall  be  held  as  follows  :  For 
third  class  candidates — December  1st  till  February  28th;  for  second  class 
candidates — September  1st  till  December  22nd;  for  first  class  candidates 
— September  1st  till  December  22nd. 

Only  those  holding  nonprofessional  certificates  are  admitted. 
Candidates  failing  to  present  themselves  on  the  first  day  of  the  session 
forfeit   their  right  to  attend. 

Candidates  who  have  previously  taken  the  training  prescribed  for 
second  class  are  permitted  to  write  on  the  final  examinations  for  first  class 
without  attendance  during  the  session. 

Persons  whose  teaching  has  been  favourably  reported  on  by  an 
inspector,  but  whose  third  class  professional  certificates  have  expired,  may 
with  the  permission  of  the  Council,  renew  these  by  passing  the  prescribed 
nonprofessional  examination  for  third  class  and  an  additional  examination 
based  on  Lloyd  Morgan's  Psychology  for  Teachers  (Scribners)  and  Landon's 
Teaching  and  Class  Management. 

PER80N8    ELIGIBLE     WITHOUT    EXAMINATION. 

1.  A  person  who  holds  a  certificate,  other  than  third  class,  issued 
since  1st  January,  1886,  in  any  province  of  the  Dominion  or  in  the  British 
Islands,  and  presents  (a)  a  statement  from  the  Department  of  Education 
in  his  province  that  his  certificate  is  still  valid,  (b)  a  certificate  of  moral 
character  of  recent  date,  (c)  a  certificate  from  his  last  inspector  of  having 
taught  successfully,  may  receive  a  certificate  of  such  class  as  the  Council 
of  Public  Instruction  may  deem  him  entitled  to. 

2.  Graduates  in  any  university  in  His  Majesty's  Dominions  may,  on 
the  presentation  of  proofs  of  scholarship,  character  and  age,  receive  non- 
professional certificates  of  the  first  class. 

3.  Persons  holding  certificates  of  educational  value  from  institutions 
other  than  those  mentioned  may  receive  such  certificates  as  the  Council  of 
Public  Instruction  may  deem  them  entitled  to. 

Regulations  of  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction  Governing   Public 
School  Leaving  Examinations. 

The  Public  School  Leaving  Examination  is  held  during  the  last  week 
in  Jane.  Teachers  must  notify  the  Secretary  of  the  Council  not  later  than 
June  1st  of  the  number  of  candidates  they  will  present.  Applicants  will 
write  in  their  own  schools.     There  is  no  fee  for  this  examination. 

The  following  is  the  limit  of  studies  in  the  different  subjects  prescribed 
for  the  Public  School  Leaving  Examination  (Standard  V)  : 

Poetical  Literature. — Intelligent  comprehension  of  and  familiarity 
with    the    following    selections    from    the    High    School    Reader,    with 
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memorisation  of  the  finest  passages  and  oral  reading :  From  the  u  Essay  on 
Man,''  To  a  Highland  Girl,  The  Glove  and  the  Lions,  The  Cloud,  The 
Bridge  of  Sighs,  David  Swan — A  Fantasy,  To  the  Evening  Wind,  Each 
and  All,  The  Island  of  the  Scots,  The  Hanging  of  the  Crane,  Sonnets 
(Heavysege),  Dr.  Arnold  at  Rugby,  From  "  The  Mill  on  the  Floss,"  The 
Lord  of  Burleigh,  "  Break,  Break,  Break,"  Sonnett  (Wilson),  Rugby 
Chapel,  Character  of  Cromwell,  The  Return  of  the  Swallows,  To  Winter. 

Composition. — The  structure  of  the  paragraph  and  sentence ;  the 
abstract,  paraphrase  and  theme  ;  social  and  business  letters.  Candidates 
will  be  required  to  write  a  short  composition  on  some  familiar  subject 

History. — The  leading  events  of  Canadian  History  with  particular 
attention  to  events  subsequent  to  1841 ;  the  outlines  of  English  History. 

Geography. — The  general  geography  of  the  world  ;  geography  of 
Canada  more  particularly. 

Algebra  and  Geometry. — First  one  hundred  exercises  in  Clarkson's 
"Public  School  Algebra;"  first  six  chapters  in  Hill's  "Lessons  in 
Geometry."  For  Public  School  Leaving  Examination,  candidates  must 
provide  themselves  with  ruler  and  compasses. 

Hygiene  and  Temperance. — The  topics  named  in  the  Programme  of 
Studies. 

Orthoepy  and  Spelling. 

Grammar. 

Nature  Study  and  Agriculture. 

Arithmetic. 

Mensuration. — Areas  as  in  chapter  VII,  Hill's  "Lessons  in 
Geometry." 

Drawing. — (1)  Representation  :  Drawing  from  type  solids  and  objects. 
(a)  The  sphere  and  similar  forms  natural  and  artificial  as  a  ball,  apple, 
tomato,  lemon,  etc.  (5)  The  cube  and  similar  forms  as  a  box,  basket, 
inkstand,  etc.  (c)  The  cylinder  and  similar  forms  as  a  pencil,  bottle, 
spool,  pint  measure,  ladder,  etc. 

(2)  Object  Drawing  :  Sketching  in  connection  with  nature  study,  etc. 

(3)  Construction  :   Views,  working  drawings,  designs,  patterns. 

(4)  Decoration  :  Repetition  around  a  centre,  e.g.,  rosette  to  cover  a 
surface  ;  along  a  line,  e.g.,  a  border  to  limit  a  surface.  Historic  orna- 
ment— simpler  forms. 

Text  book. — The  Prang  Course  in  Drawing  for  Ungraded  Schools. 
Reference  book. — The  Teacher's    Manual  for  the   Prang   Course  in 
Drawing  for  Ungraded  Schools. 


The  work  prescribed  for  Standard  V 
in  the  Programme  of  Studies. 


Note. — u  The  work  in  each  Standard  includes  a  review  of  the  essen- 
tials in  previous  Standards." — Extract  from  Programme. 

The  marks  for  writing  are  awarded  on  the  eomposition  or  letter  in  the 
composition  paper. 

Two  marks  are  deducted  for  each  misspelled  word  on  the  spelling 
paper  and  one  mark  for  each    misspelled  word  on  the  other  papers. 

Candidates  mnst  obtain  at  loast  thirty-four  per  cent,  on  each  paper 
and  fifty  per  cent,  on  the  total  in  order  to  pass. 

Only  persons  who  pass  this  examination,  or  have  already  passed  the 
former  Entrance  Examination  in  the  Territories,  can  be  ranked,  for  grant 
purposes,  as  pupils  in  High  School  Standards. 
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APPENDIX  F. 


TEXT    BOOKS    AUTHORISED    FOR    USE    IN     SCHOOL8. 

Standards   T—V. 

Readers:  Ontario  series — First  Reader  (Part  I,  Part  II),  Second, 
Third,  Fourth  and  High  School  Reader. 

Dominion  Readers. — Optional  for  Roman  Catholic  Separate  Schools 
— First  Reader  (Part  I,  Part  II),  Second  Reader. 

Bilingual  Series. — Optional  in  schools  where  French  is  the  vernacular 
— First  Reader  (Part  I,  Part  II),  Second  Reader.     (Copp,  Clark  Co). 

Supplementary. — Their  use  is  optional  in  all  schools — Standard  I : 
Part  I — Appleton's  First  Reader.     Part  II — *Sea  Side  and  Wayside,  No. 

I.  (Animal  life).  *Bass'  Nature  Stories  for  Young  Readers  (Plant 
life).  tScudder's  Verse  and  Prose  for  Beginners,  No.  59.  Standard  II : 
*Sea  Side  and  Way  Side,  No.  2.     f  Fables  and  Folk  Stories,  Parts  I  and 

II,  Nos.  47,  48.  Standard  III :  *Sea  Side  and  Way  Side,  No.  3. 
fSelections  from  Child  Life  in  Poetry,  No.  70.  Standard  IV  :  tJ°nn 
Burroughs  Birds  and  Bees,  No.  28.     fDickens'  Christmas  Carol,  No.  57. 

Copy  Books. — Gage's  Practical  System  of  Vertical  Writing. 

Arithmetic. — Elementary  Arithmetic  by  Kirkland  and  Scott,  revised 
and  enlarged  edition  (The  W.  J.  Gage  Co.)  The  Public  School  Arith- 
metic, till  December  31,  1000. 

Grammar. — The  Public  School  Grammar  by  Strang,  till  June  80, 
1901. 

History. — Buckley  and  Robertson's  History  of  England  ;  Clement's 
History  of  Canada. 

Geography. — The  New  Canadian  Geography — North- West  Territories 
edition  (The  W.  J.  Gage  Co). 

Agriculture. — Agriculture  by  C.  C.  James.     (Geo.  N.  Morang.) 

Geometry. — Hill's  Lessons  in  Geometry.     (Ginn  and  Co.) 

Algebra. — Clarkson's  Public  School  Algebra. 

Drawing. — The  Prang  Course  in  Drawing  for  Ungraded  Schools. 

Music. — The  Normal  Music  Course — First  and  Second  Readers 
revised  and  enlarged.  First  Series  of  Charts,  Second  Series  of  Charts 
(Silver,  Burdett  and  Co.) 

Standard  VI-VIIl.—(High  School  Standards.) 

Grammar. — The  High  School  Grammar,  Lounsbury's  English 
Language. 

Composition. — Genung's  Practical  Elements  of  Rhetoric,  Genung's 
Handbook  of  Rhetorical  Analysis,  Alexander  and  Libby's  Compositions 
from  Models. 

Literature. — Poetical — Prescribed  Selections  for  each  Standard. 
Prose — Prescribed  Selections  for  each  Standard. 

*D.  O.  Heath  and  Co.,  Publishers,  Boston. 

fHoBghton,  Mifflin  and  Co.,  Publishers,  Riverside  Literature  Series,  Boston. 
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History. — English — Buckley's  and  Robertson's  History  of   England 
and  Green's  Short  History  of  the  English  People. 
Canadian — Clement's  History  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 
General — Swinton's  Outlines  of  the  World's  History. 
Constitutional — Bagehot's  The    English   Constitution   and 
Bourinot's  Constitutional  History  of  Canada. 
Georgaphy. — Dawson    and  Sutherland's  Geography  of    the  British 
Colonies,    Tarr's  Elementary   Physical    Geography,    The  New   Canadian 
Geography. 

Mathematics. — Hamblin  Smith's  Arithmetic,  C.  Smith's  Algebra, 
McKay's  Elements  of  Euclid,  D.  A.  Murray's  Plane  Trigonometry  and 
Tables,  McLean's  High  School  Book  Keeping. 

Science. — Spotton's  High  School  Botany — Manitoba  edition,   Gage's 
Introduction  to  Physical    Science,    KirklancTs   Experimental    Chemistry, 
Sedgwick  and  Wilson's  General  Biology,  Public  6chool  Agriculture. 
Classics. — Henderson  and  Fletcher's  First  Latin  Book. 
Moderns. — High  School   French   Grammar,    High   School   German 
Grammar. 


NORMAL    SCHOOLS. 


Local  Normal  Schools.  (Third  Class.)  Garliok's  New  Manual  of 
Methods  with  Appendix,  Tilley's  Methods  in  Teaching,  School  Ordinance 
and  Regulations,  Ontario  Manual  of  Hygiene. 

The  Normal  School.  (Second  Class.)  Dexter  and  Garlick's 
Psychology  in  the  School  Room,  Landon's  Teaching  and  Class  Manage- 
ment, White's  School  Management,  The  Report  of  the  Committee  of 
Five,  Ontario  Manual  of  Hygiene,  School  Ordinance  and  Regulations  ; 
and  Browning's  Educational  Theories  and  Quick's  Educational  Reformers 
as  references,  Fitch's  Lectures  on  Teaching. 

(First  Class.)  Rosenkranz'  Philosophy  of  Education,  Sully's  Hand- 
book of  Psychology  [Revised  edition],  De  Garmos'  Essentials  of  Method 
[Revised  edition],  Landon's  Teaching  and  Class  Management,  White's 
School  Management,  Laurie's  Lectures  on  Linguistic  Method,  Herbert 
Spencer's  Education,  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Ten,  Fitch's  Lectures 
on  Teaching. 

In  all  classes,  Drawing  and  Music  as  for  Public  School  Standards. 
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Examinations  1900. 


PUBLIC    SCHOOL   LEAVING. 

Literature. 
Time — Two  and  one-half  hours. 

A; 

As  ships,  becalmed  at  eve,  that  lay 
With  canvas  drooping,  side  by  side, 
Two  towers  of  sail  at  dawn  of  day 
Are  scarce  long  leagues  apart  descried  ; 

When  fell  the  night,  up  sprung  the  breeze, 
And  all  the  darkling  hours  they  plied, 
Nor  dreamt  but  each  the  self  same  seas 
By  each  was  cleaving,  side  by  side  : 

E'en  so — but  why  the  tale  reveal 
Of  those,  whom  year  by  year  unchanged, 
Brief  absence  joined  anew  to  feel, 
Astounded,  soul  from  soul  estranged  ? 

At  dead  of  night  their  sails  were  fill'd, 
And  onward  each  rejoicing  steer'd — 
Ah,  neither  blame,  for  neither  will'd, 
Or  wist,  what  first  with  dawn  appear'd  ! 

To  veer,  how  vain  !     On,  onward  strain, 
Brave  barks !     In  light,  in  darkness  too, 
Through  winds  and  tides  one  compass  guides — 
To  that,  and  your  own  selves,  be  true. 

But  O  blithe  breeze  !  and  O  great  seas. 
Though  ne'er,  that  earliest  parting  past, 
,  On  your  wide  plain  they  join  again, 
Together  lead  them  home  at  last. 

One  port,   methought,  alike  they  sought, 
One  purpose  hold  where'er  they  fare, — 
O  bounding  breeze,  O  rushing  seas  ! 
At  last,  at  last,  unite  them  there. 

1.  In  a  phrase  or  sentence  state  the  subject  of  this  poam. 

2.  Give  a  short  paraphrase  of  the  whole  poem. 

3.  Explain  the  following — u  towers  of  sail,"  u  darkling  hours," 
usoul  from  soul  estranged,"  "one  compass  guides,"  " where'er  they 
fare." 
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4.  Account  for  the  dash  after  "E'en  so."     Why  does  the  author  ask 
the  question  which  follows  it? 

6.  Explain  the  inner  meaning  of  "at  dead  of  night." 

7.  What  is  the  difference  in  metre  in  the  last  three  stanzas  ?     Give  a 
reason  for  this  difference. 

B. 

The  delicate  shells  lay  on  the  shore  ; 

The  bubbles  of  the  latest  wave 

Fresh  pearls  to  their  enamel  gave, 

And  the  bellowing  of  the  savage  sea 

Greeted  their  safe  escape  to  me. 

I  wiped  away  the  weeds  and  foam — 

I  fetch'd  my  sea  born  treasures  home  ; 

But  the  poor  unsightly,   noisome  things 

Had  left  their  beauty  on  the  shore, 

With  the  sun  and  the  sand,  and  the  wild  uproar. 

1  What  is  the  object  of  the  poem   "  Each  and  All"  ? 

2.  Explain  how  the  picture  presented  in  the  foregoing  lines  goes  to 
show  that 

i  i  All  are  needed  by  each  one — 
Nothing  is  fair  or  good  alone." 

3.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  thought  in  lines  10-11  ? 

4.  Tell  the  poet's  meaning  when  he  says — 

u  I  covet  truth  ; 
Beauty  is  unripe  childhood's  cheat." 

5.  Describe  the  picture  that  causes  the  poet  to  say — 

"Beauty  through  my  senses  stole — 
I  yielded  myself  to  the  perfect  whole." 

C. 

When  the  ceremony  was  finished,  the  Scottish  Knight  looked  at  the 
gallery,  and  bent  his  head  to  the  earth,  as  if  in  honour  of  those  invisible 
beauties  which  were  enclosed  within  ;  then,  loaded  with  armor  as  he  was, 
sprung  to  the  saddle  without  the  use  of  the  stirrup,  and  made  his  courser 
carry  him  in  a  succession  of  caracoles  to  his  station  at  the  eastern  extremity 
of  the  lists.  Conrad  also  presented  himself  before  the  altar  with  boldness 
enough ;  but  his  voice,  as  he  took  the  oath  sounded  hollow,  as  if  drowned 
in  his  helmet.  The  lips  with  which  he  appealed  to  Heaven  to  adjudge 
victory  to  the  just  quarrel,  grew  white  as  they  uttered  the  impious  mockery. 
As  he  turned  to  remount  his  horse  the  Grand  Master  approached  him 
closer  as  if  to  rectify  some  thing  about  the  sitting  of  his  gorget  and 
whispered,  "  Coward  and  fool  !  recall  thy  senses,  and  do  me  this  battle 
bravely ;  else,  by  Heaven,  shouldst  thou  escape  him,  thou  escapest  not 
me." 
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1.  What  is  the  subject  of  this  paragraph  ? 

2.  Describe  briefly  the   "ceremony"  referred  to  in  line  1. 

3.  Contrast  the  bearing  of  the  two  knights  upon  entering  the  lists. 

4.  Explain — Invisible  beauties,  succession  of  caracoles,  lists,  impious 
mockery,  gorget. 

5.  Describe  the  contest  between  Conrad   and   Sir  Kenneth. 

D. 
1.  Quote  any  one  of  the  following — 

(a)  Our  Ideal. 

(5)  On  First  looking  into  Chapman's  Homer. 

(c)  On  the  Grasshopper  and  the  Cricket. 

(d)  One  stanza  from  the  essay  on  Man  beginning,  "  Lo,  the  poor 
Indian  !  whose  untutor'd  mind." 

Composition. 
Time — Two  Hours. 

1.  (a)  Write  from  three  to  six  simple  sentences  about  any  one  of  the 
following  topics — "A  Runaway,"  "Lost  in  a  Blizzard,"  "The  North- 
West  Kebellion,"  "The  Lion's  Escape." 

(b)  Combine  the3e  sentences  into  one  or  more  of  the  following  types — 
(i)  loose  sentence,  (ii)  periodic  sentence. 

(c)  Point  out  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  each  of  these  types 
of  sentence. 

2.  (1)  He  was  married  in  1836,  the  year  his  first  books  were  pub- 
lished, and  his  home  was  soon  made  glad  with  the  sound  of  childish  voices. 
(2)  He  had  never  shut  his  heart  against  suffering,  and  was  full  of 
.sympathy  for  every  childish  sorrow.  (3)  How  dear  to  the  great  man  were 
these  little  ones,  and  what  a  gentle  loving  father  they  had  !  (4)  When 
he  was  a  very  small  boy  and  lived  in  Chatham,  he  used  once  in  a  while  to 
walk  by  a  large  old  fashioned  house  on  the  top  of  a  hill  called  "  Gadst^!!." 
(5)  His  father  used  to  tell  him  that  if  he  worked  hard  he  might  live  there 
when  he  was  a  man.  (  6  )  In  his  beautiful  home  he  received  his  friends. 
(7)  After  he  became  successful  he  bought  this  very  house  and  spent  many 
happy  years  in  it.  (8)  He  had  a  great  liking  for  this  house,  perhaps 
because  of  two  fine  cedars  that  grew  near  it. 

(a)  Paragraph  this  selection  re-arranging  the  sentences  in  proper 
order. 

(b)  State  the  subject  of  each  paragraph  and  show  their  relation  to  one 
another. 

(c)  Show  the  relation  of  sentences  (  7  )  and  ( 8  )  to  the  subjects  of  the 
paragraphs  in  which  you  have  placed  them. 

(d)  Account  for  the  exclamative  form  of  sentence  (  3.  ) 

3.  Mrs.  John  White  of  Regina  sends  a  formal  invitation  to  Henry 
Black,  requesting  him  to  spend  an  evening  at  her  home.  Write  the 
invitation. 
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4.  Robert  Smith  of  Regina  writes  to  Baker  and  Co.,  Grain  Dealers, 
Winnipeg,  offering  a  quantity  of  grain  for  sale.  Write  the  letter  and  in 
it  refer  to  the  following  matters — 

(a)  The  time  when  the  grain  can  be  delivered  at  the  track, 

(b)  The  forwarding  of  samples, 

(c)  The  quantity  and  quality  of  the  grain, 

(d)  Inquiries  about  prices. 

5.  (a)  Make  an  outline  for  a  composition  on  any  one  of  the  follow- 
ing— "The  South  African  War,"  "  Alfred  the  Great,"  "The  Saskatche- 
wan River,"  "  The  Buffalo,"  "  The  Trial  of  Shy  lock,"    "  Earthworms." 

(b)  Write  the  first  two  paragraphs  of  a  composition  based  on  this 
outline. 

(o)  Show  that  the  first  paragraph  written  possesses  unity. 

6.  When  thousands  are  left  without  pity  and  unattended  on  a  field  of 
battle,  amid  the  insults  of  an  enraged  foe  and  the  trampling  of  horses, 
while  the  blood  from  their  wounds,  freezing  as  it  flows,  binding  them  to 
the  earth,  and  they  are  exposed  to  the  piercing  air,  it  must  be,  indeed  a 
painful  scene. 

(a)  Account  for  the  lack  of  clearness  in  this  sentence. 

(b)  Rewrite  it  so  as  to  express  clearly  the  intended  thought. 

7.  Paraphrase: 

"  Be  useful  where  thou  livest,  that  they  may 
Both  want  and  wish  thy  pleasing  presence  still. 
Kindness,  good  parts,  great  places,  are  the  way 
To  compass  this.     Find  out  men's  wants  and  will, 
And  meet  them  there.     All  worldly  joys  go  less 
To  the  one  joy  of  doing  kindnesses." 


Grammar. 

Time — Two  hours. 

1.  u  When  struck,  the  old  ship  sank  quickly  to  the  bottom.'" 
(a)  What  are  the  essential  parts  of  this  sentence  ?     Why  '{ 

(ft)  Show  how  each  word  or  group  of  words  in  the   sentence  helps  to 
express  the  thought  intended. 

2.  (i)  The  alarm  rang.     A  crowd  came  rushing  down  the  street, 
(ii)  The  alarm  rang  and  a  crowd  came  rushing  down  the  street. 
(iii)  When  the  alarm  rang  the  crowd  came  rushing  down  the  street. 

(a)  Classify  these  sentences  and  state  the  basis  of  your  classification. 

(b)  What  difference  in  thought  is  expressed  by  (i),  (ii)  and  (iii)  ? 

(c)  Compare  the  thought  expressed  in  (iii)  with, — Down  the  street  a 
crowd  came  rushing  when  the  alarm  rang. 

3.  Discuss  the  correctness  of  the  following  definitions — 

(a)  A  personal  pronoun  is  one  that  stands  instead  of  a  noun. 

(6)  An  adjective  is  a  word  used  to  qualify  a  noun. 

(c)  A  collective  noun  is  the  name  of  a  collection  of  things. 

4.  (a)  Describe  with  examples,  the  different  ways  in  which  a  distinc- 
tion of  sex  is  indicated  by  gender  nouns. 
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(ft)  Give  the  corresponding  gender  form  of  hind,  witch,  duck,  madam, 
Czar,  marquis. 

(c)  Write  the  plural  form  of  roof,  spoonful,  gas,  radius,  brick, 
governor  general. 

5.  "If  the  British  army  do  not  come  to  our  relief  today,  the  town 
will  be  taken. '? 

(a)  State  the  uses  of. "  do,"  "  will,  "  and  ube"  in  this  sentence, 
(ft)  Is  the  verb  will  be  taken  transitive  or  intransitive  ?    Give  reasons. 
(c)  By  referring  to  this  sentence  explain  the  meaning  of   the   terms 
mood  and  agreement  as  applied  to  verbs. 

6.  "  There  at  the  foot  of  yonder  nodding  beech 

That  wreathes  its  old  fantastic  roots  so  high, 
His  listless  length  at  noon  tide  would  he  stretch, 
And  pore  upon  the  brook  that  babbles  by. " 

(a)  Classify  the  phrases  and  clauses  in  this  sentence  and  give  the 
grammatical  relation  of  each. 

(ft)  Parse  the  italicised  words. 

(c)  Point  out  any  difference  or  similarity  in  the  use  of  (1)  "  upon  " 
and  "by,"  (2)  "  that"  and  "and,"  as  they  are  employed  in  the  above 
sentence. 

7.  Distinguish  the  use  of  "  nodding  "  in  the  following — 
(a)  Yonder  nodding  beech. 

(ft)  The  beech  nodding  in  the  breeze,  etc. 

(c)  His  nodding  slightly  was  accepted  by  all  as  consent. 
(a)  Nodding  is  an  indication  of  drowsiness. 

8.  (a)  Write  sentences  containing  the  present  progressive  and  the  past 
perfect  forms  of  the  verbs  "  go "  and   "hang." 

(ft)  Write  a  sentence  containing  two  dependent  co-ordinate  clauses. 

Principles  of  Reading. 

Time — One  hour. 

1.    Dear  Harp  of  my  country,  farewell  to  thy  numbers, 
This  sweet  wreath  of  song  is  the  last  we  shall  twine  ! 
Go,  sleep  with  the  sunshine  of  fame  on  thy  slumbers, 
Till  touched  by  some  hand  less  unworthy  than  mine  ; 

If  the  pulse  of  the  patriot,  soldier  or  lover, 
Have  throbbed  at  our  lay,   'tis  thy  glory  alone  ; 
I  was  but  as  the  wind  passing  heedlessly  over, 
And  all  the  wild  sweetness  I  waked  was  thy  own. 

(a)  What  state  of  feeling  is  exhibited  iu  these  stanzas  ? 

(ft)  With  what  Pitch  and  in  what  Time  should    these  stanzas  be  read? 

Why? 

(c)What  parts  of  the  first  stanza  are  to  be  read  with  a  rising  inflection, 
and  what  with  a  falliug  inflection  ( 

(d)  Indicate  the  rhetorical  pauses  in  lines  5-6.  Give  a  reason  for 
each. 
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(e)  Write  the  emphatic  words  in  lines  7-8.  Give  reasons  for  your 
selection. 

2.  Show  what  are  the  common  faults  of  pronunciation  in  the  follow- 
ing words — accurate,  articulation,  curiosity,  perhaps,  poetry,  library, 
believe,  often. 

3.  What  are  your  tests  for  determining  whether  a  stanza  has  been 
read  correctly  ? 

Spelling  and  Orthoepy. 

Time — One  hour, 

1.  Write  the  passage   dictated   by   the   presiding  examiner.       High 

School  Reader  page  152.      "  His  founder's  merits a  people 

to  rebellion." 

{This  is  not  to  be  seen  by  the  candidates.  It  is  to  be  read  to  them  three  times — the  first 
time  to  enable  them  to  gather  the  meaning  ;  the  second  time  to  enable  them  to  write  the  words; 
the  third  time  for  review.     Candidates  are  not  permitted  to  rewrite  the  passage.) 

2.  Divide  the  following  words  into  syllables  and  mark  the  accent : — 
contemplation,  interesting,  annihilating,  tyrannous,  advertisement,  dis- 
cipline. 

3.  From  each  of  the  following  primitives  form  by  suffixes  or  prefixes 
three  derivatives  and  give  in  each  case  the  force  of  the  addition  : — tend, 
sick,  migrate,  head. 

4.  Write  sentences  showing  the  difference  in  meaning  between  : 
coarse,  course  ;  core,  corps ;  sufficient,  enough  ;  pity,  compassion  ;  mate, 
comrade. 

5.  Write  in  full  the  following  abbreviations  :  prox. ;  M.L.A. ;  P.M.; 

8vo. 

6.  What  is  the  rule  for  the  spelling  of  such  words  as  suffer  and  confer 
when  a  syllable  beginning  with  a  vowel  is  added  ? 

Arithmetic  and  Mensuration. 

Time — Two  hours. 

1.  (a)  Find,  to  two  decimal  places,  the  square  root  of  the  sum  of  all 
the  odd  numbers  from  7647  to  7661  inclusive. 

(b)  Find  the  ratio  of  l*4+(y2o)2  to  (%)2-s-500. 

(c)  Express  in   the  form   of  a   decimal  the  difference  between  the 
expressions  in  (5). 

2.  The  buildings  on  a  farm  are  worth  $125  less  than  the  land.  If  % 
of  the  value  of  the  land  is  equal  to  %  of  the  value  of  the  buildings  find 
the  value  of  each. 

3.  A  dealer  purchased  240  bbls.  of  apples  at  $3. 50  per  bbl.  If  16%70 
of  them  were  spoiled  and  he  sold  %  of  what  was  left  at  a  loss  of  10°/o 
what  must  he  sell  the  remainder  for  per  bbl.  so  that  he  may  lose  nothing 
on  the  transaction  ?     The  freight  and  other  expenses  amounted  to  $32.50. 
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4.  A  and  B  took  the  contract  of  erecting  a  dwelling  for  $1800.  A, 
being  the  better  workman,  was  to  receive  20c.  per  day  more  than  B,  and 
the  profits  if  any  were  to  be  divided  equally.  When  the  contract  was 
completed  it  was  found  that  the  material  had  cost  $1200,  extra  labour  and 
other  expenses  $128,  and  that  A  had  worked  60  days,  and  B  70  days.  If 
the  profits  to  be  divided  amounted  to  $70,  find  the  daily  wages  of  each. 

5.  Make  and  solve  a  problem  in  carpeting  in  which  the  cost  of  the 
carpet   per  yard  is  to  be  found. 

6.  On  the  23rd  of  December  1899  a  farmer  refused  50c.  per  bush,  for 
600  bush,  of  wheat.  On  the  1st  of  March  he  shipped  it  to  an  agent  at 
Fort  William  to  be  sold  on  a  commission  of  2°/0  at  75c.  per  bush.  The 
freight  charges  amounted  to  $108,  and  the  elevator  and  insurance  'rates  to 
ll^c.per  bus.  If  the  fanner  received  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  5  days  after 
shipment,  find  the  farmer's  gain  or  loss  by  holding  the  wheat — money 
being  worth  8°/0- 

7.  The  length  of  each  of  the  edges  of  a  silver  box  is  1  decimeter, 
and  the  thickness  of  each  of  the  sides  is  %  a  centimeter.  If  the  box  is 
covered  with  gold  leaf  worth  3c.  per  square  centimeter,  and  silver  is 
worth  $20  per  cube  decimeter,  find  the  value  of  the  box. 

8.  A  cylindrical  tank  14  ft.  in  diameter  is  filled  with  two  tiers  of  cord 
wood  standing  on  end.  If  the  cord  wood  is  4  ft.  long  and  the  second  tier 
projects  1%  feet  above  the  rim  of  tank  find  : 

(a)  The  value  of  the  wood  at  $8  per  cord, 

(£)  The  capacity  of  the  tank, 

(c)  The  cost  of  lining  the  tank  with  sheet  iron  at  5c.  per  sq.  foot. 

Algebra  and  Geometry. 

Note. — Candidates  must  obtain  at  least  34 per  cent,  on  each  section. 
Time — Three  hours. 

A 

1.  Find  the  difference  between  a2— (a— l)2+(a2+l)2  an<j  the  square 
of  a2— a+1. 

2.  Simplify  2[a— 2a— j  — a+2a(a— 2)  j]. 

3.  (a)  Explain  fully  the  meaning  of  the  expression  (^4ac— ad)2. 

(b)  State  the  rule  for  finding  the  expansion  of  this  expression.  Give 
the  expansion. 

(c)  By  referring  to  the  above  expression  explain  the    meaning  of 
the  terms  power,  coefficient,  factor,  negative  quantity. 

1        2 

4.  In  a  question  in  division  the  divisor  is  — j —  ,    the   quotient    is 

*       J 
*  ,  and  the  remainder  is ;   find  the  dividend   and  ex- 


y2+4xy  +  4x27  y— 2x 

press  it  in  its  shortest  form. 
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5.   Resolve  into  their  prime  factors, 

(1)  a»— b». 

(2)  x3  +  3x— (3x2  +  1). 

(3)  x2+llx— 180. 


ffi 


6.  (a)  Explain  what  is  meant  by  simultaneous  equations  of  the  first 
degree. 

(b)  State  in  a  general  way  your  method  of  solving  one. 
Solve  :  3x— 5y=     —9 

5x  +  8y=     19. 

7.  A  merchant  bought  a  number  of  boxes  of  oranges  for  $100.  When 
they  arrived  the  oranges  in  two  of  the  boxes  were  unfit  for  sale.  He  sold 
yQ  of  the  remainder  for  $12.75  which  was  $2.25  less  than  they  cost.  Find 
the  number  of  boxes  purchased. 

8.  The  area  of  a  right  angled  triangle  is  y  yards,  and  the  length  of 
the  base  is  z  feet.  Express  the  number  of  square  rods  in  a  square 
described  upon  the  altitude  of  the  triangle. 

B 

9.  Define  straight  line,  trapezium,  theorem. 

10.  (a)  Upon  what  does  the  magnitude  of  an  angle  depend  ? 

(b)  Show  how  any  angle  may  be  bisected. 

(c)  Construct  an  angle  of  52%°  without  using  a  protractor. 
Describe  your  construction. 

11.  (a)  Construct  an  isosceles  triangle  having  given  one  of  its  legs 
and  one  of  the  angles  at  the  base. 

(b)  Is  it  necessary  that  this  angle  should  be  given?     Explain. 

(c)  Show  that  the  sum  of  the  angles  of  the  constructed  triangle  is 
equal  to  two  right  angles. 

12.  The  distances  between  three  towns  A,  B,  and  C  are  :  AB=9km, 
AC=7km,  BC=6km.  A  straight  railroad  runs  from  A  to  B.  It  is 
desired  to  have  a  station  placed  as  near  as  possible  to  C.  Draw  a  plan  on 
a  scale  of  half  an  inch  to  a  kilometer  and  find  at  what  distance  from  A  the 
station  should  be  built. 

13.  (a)  Distinguish  semicircle,  arc,  sector. 

(b)  A  man  walks  three  miles  in  a  straight  line  ;  and  then  he 
walks  in  an  arc  of  a  circle  through  whose  centre  he  has  passed,  and  whose 
radius  is  1  mile,  till  he  has  made  the  chord  of  the  arc  equal  to  the  radius. 
Find  how  far  he  has  walked. 

14.  A  field  in  the  form  of  a  trapezoid  contains  80  acres.  If  the 
parallel  sides  are  40  .rods  apart  find  their  respective  lengths  one  being 
three  times  as  long  as  the  other. 

15.  Describe,  making  use  of  drawings,  an  indirect  method  of  finding 
the  width  of  a  river. 

History. 

Time — Two  hours. 

1.  State  concisely  what  led  to  the  passing  of  the  Constitutional  Act. 
Give  its  leading  terms  and  its  chief  defects. 
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2.  What  was  the  object/of  Lord  Durham's  mission  to  Canada  ?  Give 
the  substance  of  his  report. 

3.  Write  an  account  of  the  North- West  Rebellion  of  1885. 

4.  Give  an  account  of  the  dispute  which  led  to  the  Ashburton  Treaty. 
State  the  terms  of  the  treaty. 

5.  Write  briefly  upon  any  three  of  the  following :  De  Montfort's 
Parliament,  Battle  of  Bos  worth  Field,  Abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade, 
Spanish  Armada,  Feudal  System. 

6.  Tell  the  causes  of  the  Great  Civil  War  in  the  Stuart  Period. 
Name  three  of  the  leading  engagements  with  the  result  of  each.  What 
was  the  outcome  of  the  war  ? 

7.  Tell  what  you  know  of  the  circumstances  that  brought  about  the 
present  war  in  the  Transvaal. 

Geography, 
Time — One  and  three-quarter  hours. 

1.  Beginning  at  the  north  describe  the  western  slope  of  North 
America  under  the  heads  outline,  fertility,  industries.  Account  for  the 
location  of  its  principal  cities.     For  what  are  these  important  ? 

2.  Compare  as  to  cause,  occurrence  and  effect :  trade  winds,  land 
and  sea  breezes,  monsoons. 

3.  Give  a  description  of  the  Saskatchewan  Basin  as  to  area,  productive 
regions  and  industries. 

4.  Draw  a  map  of  the  North- West  Territories  showing  the  railways  ; 
regions  of  wheat,  timber,  minerals  and  grass  ;  and  nine  important  towns. 

5.  Write  notes  on  the  food,  home,  occupations  and  method  of  trans- 
portation of  the  Eskimo,  the  Swiss  or  the  Kaffir. 

6.  For  what  manufactures  are  the  following  cities  noted  :  Manchester, 
Leeds,  Sheffield,  Belfast  and  Paisley  ? 

7.  Mention  the  chief  coaling  stations  for  British  ship3  between  London 
and  Sydney,  New  South  Wales,  travelling  by  way  of  (a)  the  Mediterranean 
sea,  (b)  Canada. 

8.  Draw  a  map  of  South  Africa  showing  Cape  Colony,  Tran3V£al, 
Orange  Free  State,  Delagoa  Bay,  Cape  Town  and  Pretoria. 

9.  Give  the  source  in  nature  and  the  places  from  which  the  following 
are  exported  :  ginger,  cocoa,  cloves,  tar,  tapioca,  dates. 

Nature  Study  and  Agriculture. 
Time — Two  hours. 

1.    (a)  What  are  the  conditions  necessary  to  the  germination  of  seeds? 

(5)  Show  by  drawings  the  form  of  the  seedling  of  a  grain  of  wheat, 
of  a  bean,  about  one  week  after  germination. 
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2.  (a)  Give  the  position  and  uses  of  buds. 

(b)  Account  for  the  ways  in  which  they  are  protected. 

(c)  What  prevents  all  buds  from  developing  into  branches  ? 

3.  (a)  What  is  the  purpose  of  the  stem  in  trees,  in  vines  ? 
(b)  State  the  functions  of  the  bark  and  the  pith. 

4.  (a)  By  drawings  show  the  forms  of  the  leaf   of  wheat,  maple  and 
carrot. 

(b)  How  do  these  forms  affect  the  plant's  supply  of  food  and  light 
in  each  case  ? 

5.  Describe  the   position  and  use   of  the  parts  of  the  flower   of  the 
anemone. 

6.  (a)  How   would   you  prepare,  for  a  crop   of  potatoes,    soil  from 
which  one  crop  of  wheat  had  been  raised   after  breaking  ? 

(b)  State  the  purpose  of  each  step  in  this  preparation. 

7.  Write  notes  on  butter  making  under  the  following  heads  :     Suitable 
breeds  of  cattle,  their  feeding  ;  care  of  cream,  churning. 

8.  Describe  tree  planting  under  the  following  heads  :     Suitable  trees 
for  protection,  preparation  of  soil,  transplanting,  care  after  transplanting. 

9.  Describe  French  weed  (stink  weed).     Outline  a  method  of  treat- 
ing a  field  overrun  with  this  weed. 

10.  Describe  a  duck's  bill  and  show  that  such  would  not  be  suited  for 
a  hawk. 

Ilyoiene  and  Temperance, 
Time — One  and  a  half  hoars. 

1.  Writes  notes  on  : 

(a)  The  proper  care  of  the  nails,  teeth  and  eyes. 
{b)  The  beneficial  effects  of  bathing. 

2.  What  are  the  advantages  of  keeping  the  bedroom  and  bed  clothing 
properly  aired  ?     How  may  this  be  done  ? 

3.  Describe    the    changes    the    food  undergoes   in  the   process    of 
digestion. 

4.  Describe  proper  treatment  in  any  two  of  the  following  cases,  until 
the  doctor  comes: 

(a)  A  person  partially  drowned. 

(5)  A  person  has  fainted. 

(c)  A  dislocated  shoulder. 

(d)  A  person  has  received  a  severe  cut  in  the  forearm. 
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5.  Distinguish   a   stimulant,    a  narcotic,    an  intoxicant   and  a  tonic. 
Give  an  example  of  each. 

6.  State  as  clearly  as  you  can  why  children  should  not  use  tobacco. 


Teachers'  Examinations, 
nonprofessional. 


THIRD    CLAS8. 

Poetical  Literature. 


Time — Three  hours. 


1.  Fain  would  the  Knight  in  turn  require 
The  name  and  state  of  Ellen's  sire. 
Well  showed  the  elder  lady's  mien, 
That  courts  and  cities  she  had  seen  ; 
Ellen,  though  more  her  looks  displayed 
The  simple  grace  of  silvan  maid, 
In  speech  and  gesture,  form  and  face, 
Showed  she  was  come  of  gentle  race. 
'Twere  strange  in  ruder  rank  to  find 
Such  looks,  such  manners,  and  such  mind. 
Each  hint  the  Knight  of  Snowdon  gave, 
Dame  Margaret  heard  with  silence  grave  ; 
Or  Ellen,  innocently  gay, 
Turned  all  inquiry  light  away  : — 
"  Weird  women  we  !  by  dale  and  down 
We  dwell,  afar  from  tower  and  town. 
We  stem  the  flood,  we  ride  the  blast, 
On  wandering  knights  our  spells  are  cast ; 
While  viewless  minstrels  touch  the  string, 
'Tis  thus  our  charmed  songs  we  sing." 
She  sung  and  still  a  harp  unseen' 
Filled  up  the  symphony  between. 

(a)  Indicate  the  connection  of  the  above  passage  in  tho  poem. 

(J)  Explain  clearly  the  following  words  as  here  used  : — require,  1.  1 ; 
mien,  1.  3  ;  silvan  maid,  1.  6  ;  gentle  race,  1.  8  ;  weird,  1.  15  ;  down,  1. 
15  ;  viewless,  1.  19  ;  symphony,  1.  22. 

(c)  What  is  Ellen's  idea  in  lines  15-20  i  State  any  previous  alhsion 
to  the  same  idea. 

(d)  Develop  the  comparison  in  lines  £-10. 

2.  (a)  Quote  the  song  in  which  she  is  made  to  "  grace  the  stranger," 
— "  Huntsman,  rest !  thy  chase  is  done.'' 

(b)  Name  two  other  songs  in  the  poem  and  indicate  the  connection  of 
each  with  the  story. 
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3.  (live  an  account  of  that  portion  of  the  poem  which  begins  with  the 
entrance  of  Ellen  and  Fitz-James  to  the  presence  chamber  and  ends  with 
the  conclusion  of  the  poem. 

4.  Explain  the  italicised  portions — 

(a)  Til  lightly  front  each  high  emprise, 
{b    Tis  mimicry  of  noble  war. 
o  Fleet  foot  on  the  correi. 
(tt)  Tlirough  storied  jxine  the  rising  beams. 
{<)   And  thread  the  brake  like  questing  hound. 

5.  Briefly  describe  the  poem  <fc  Michael  "  as  you  would  to  a  person 
unacquainted  with  it. 

All  shod  with  steel 
6.  We  hissed  along  the  polished  ice,  in  games 
Confederate,  imitative  of  the  chase 
And  woodland  pleasures — the  resounding  horn, 
The  pack  loud  bellowing,  and  the  hunted  hare.  5 

So  through  the  darkness  and  the  cold  we  flew. 
And  not  a  voice  was  idle.     With  the  din 
Meanwhile  the  precipices  rang  aloud  ; 
The  leafless  trees  and  every  icy  crag 

Tinkled  like  iron  ;  while  the  distant  hills  10 

Into  the  tumult  sent  an  alien  sound 
Of  melancholy,  not  unnoticed,  while  the  stars 
Eastward  were  sparkling  clear,  and  in  the  west 
The  orange  sky  of  evening  died  away. 

y*i)  What  is  the  poet's  motive  in  the  above  description  f  Has  he 
succeeded  ? 

,  M  Examine  the  sound  effects  in  lines  7-10. 

i  <  i  State  some  of  the  characteristics  of  Wordworth's  poetry  as 
exempted  in  the  above  passage. 

i »  Explain: — "Games      confederate,"      "woodland     pleasures/" 
%*  tun:u':,**  *%  alien  sound." 


7.   Exy'&in  in  si:,  pie  language  the  meaning  of  the  following : 

•  Tha:  !■  *ve  which  changed — for  wan  disease, 
F  r  *  rr  w  thai  had  bent 

O'er  h  :*r-e>>  -iu>t.  for  withered  age — 
Their  ~  -  :*i  e.en^Lt, 
And  mnei  ihe  thistles  of  a  curse 
7  •  r^pes  b^ed  :*:.:. 

*  W*il  z_>ht  I  ~-  ~?z.  tla:  He  was  gone, 
W     ^«e  .  £'Z  I  h^h^i  when  irst  it  shone, 

Wici  v  v-r-  y  f    nh  AS  Nit-re's  i»WG. 

It  s^  v--*i  i_t  y   _-h 

H  w  V-r^r  I.  it  r-^h  i  a  TrI-.V-v  throne 
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(c)  Me  this  unchartered  freedom  tires  ; 
I  feel  the  weight  of  chance  desires  ; 
My  hopes  no  more  must  change  their  name, 
I  long  for  a  repose  that  ever  is  th«  same. 

8.  Quote  one  of  the  following  sonnets  : 

(a)   "Fair  Star  of  the  Evening,  Splendour  of  the  West." 
(5)    " It  is  a  Beauteous  Evening,  calm  and  free." 
(c)   "  Wings  have  we  and  as  far  as  we  can  go." 

9.  Write  a  brief  note  upon  the  Sonnet  as  regards  (a)  form,  (b  )  thought 
divisions. 

Prose  Literature. 
Time — Two  hours. 

1.  What  are  the  advantages  of  the  autobiographical  method  employed 
in  the  "  Vicar  of  Wakefield  ? " 

2.  In  this  novel  is  our  interest  chiefly  in  the  character  and  motives  of 
the  actors,  or  in  their  outward  actions  ?  Give  illustrations  in  support  of 
your  view. 

3.  Mention  the  circumstances  under  which  Burchell  and  young 
Thornhill  are  introduced  to  the  Yicar  and  his  family.  What  light  do  these 
introductions  throw  upon  the  character  of  each,  and  the  part  he  is  to  play 
in  the  plot? 

4.  What  contribution  to  the  progress  of  the  plot  is  made  by  the 
episode  of  Moses  at  the  Fair  ? 

5.  What  view  of  life  (philosophy)  does  Goldsmith  present  in  the 
character  of  the  Yicar?  In  what  respects,  if  any,  does  it  differ  from  that 
presented  in  Wordsworth's  Michael  ? 

6.  Describe  the  Vicar's  views  on  prison  reform.  Discuss  their 
soundness. 

7.  Write  a  brief  character  sketch  of  Mrs.  Primrose. 

8.  Describe  the  kinds  of  humour  exhibited  in  this  novel  referring  to 
characteristic  passages. 

Essays. 
Time — One  and  one  half  hovrs. 

Write  briefly — say  three  or  four  paragraphs — on  three  subjects  selected 
from  the  list  that  follows.  It  is  not  the  extent  of  your  knowledge  about 
the  selected  subjects  so  much  as  your  ability  to  say  a  few  things  about 
them  in  a  simple,  clear,  orderly  and  correct  way  that  is  the  test. 

1.   Either  of  the  following  : 

(a)  Burchell's  description  of  Sir  William  Thornhill. 
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(b)  The  Vicar's  description   of  the   behaviour   of  his   family  on 
their  first  Sunday  in  his  new  parish. 

2.  Either  of  the  following : 

(a)  Moses'  narration  of  his  experiences  at  the  fair. 

(b)  Dick's  repetition  of  the  fable  of  the  Giant  and  the  Dwarf. 

3.  Either  of  the  following : 

(a)  Discuss  "That  virtue   which   requires   to  be  ever  guarded  is 

scarce  worth  the  sentinel." 

(b)  Discuss  "That   single  effort   by  which    we  stop  short  in  the 

downhill    path  to    perdition  is  itself   a  greater  exertion  of 
virtue  than  a  hundred  acts  of  justice." 

Rhetoric  and  Grammar. 
Time — Two  hours. 

A. 

(1)  It  would  be  fruitless  to  deny  exultation  when  I  saw  my  little 
ones  about  me  ;  but  the  vanity  and  satisfaction  of  my  wife  were  even 
greater  than  mine.  (2)  When  our  visitors  would  say,  "Well,  upon  my 
word,  Mrs.  Primrose,  you  have  the  finest  children  in  the  whole  country": 
— u  Ay,  neighbour,"  she  would  answer,  "they  are,  as  Heaven  made  them, 
handsome  enough,  if  they  be  good  enough  ;  for  handsome  is  that  hand- 
some does."  (3)  And  then  she  would  bid  the  girls  hold  up  their  heads  ; 
who,  to  conceal  nothing,  were  certainly  very  handsome.  (4)  Mere  outside 
is  so  very  trifling  a  circumstance  with  me  that  I  should  scarce  have 
remembered  to  mention  it,  had  it  not  been  a  general  topic  of  conversation 
in  the  country.  (5)  Olivia,  now  about  eighteen,  had  that  luxuriancy  of 
beauty,  with  which  painters  generally  draw  Hebe  ;  open,  sprightly,  and 
commanding.  (6)  Sophia's  features  were  not  so  striking  at  first,  but  often 
did  more  certain  execution  ;  for  they  were  soft,  modest  and  alluring,  (7) 
The  one  vanquished  by  a  single  blow,  the  other  by  efforts  successfully 
repeated. 

1.  What  is  the  subject  of  this  paragraph  ? 

2.  (a)  Mention  the  details  employed  in  presenting  this  subject. 
(b)  Comment  upon  their  order  and  suitability. 

3.  (a)  Give  the  relation,  in  thought,  of  sentence  7  to  sentences  5 
and  6. 

(b)  To  what  devices  are  its  connection  and  effect  due  ? 

4.  What  idea  is  conveyed  by  the  words,  "striking,"  "execution," 
"vanquished"  *  and  "  blow"  in  the  last  two  sentences  i 

5.  What  are  the  advantages  and  defects  of  the  figurative  language 
used  in  sentence  5  ( 

6.  Distinguish  handsome  and  beautiful  ;  conceal  and  hide  ;  remember 
and  recollect. 

7.  State  the  uses  of  the  semicolon  in  this  paragraph. 
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1.  Classify  (grammatically)  sentence  2  in  this  paragraph. 

2.  Write  out  each  subordinate  clause  and  state  clearly  its  grammatical 
function,  and  the  word  or  words  which  it  modifies. 

3.  Give  the  grammatical  function  and  relation  of  "Well,"  "upon 
my  word,"  "neighbour,"  handsome  enough,"  "be,"  "for,"  "hand- 
some" (is). 

4.  Distinguish  between : 

(a)  "You    should  attend    church"  and   "You    ought   to  attend 

church." 

(b)  "I  shall   not  be  the  only   sufferer"  and  "I   will  not   be  the 

only  sufferer." 

(c)  "I  called  his  attention  to  the  matter"  and    "I  have  called  his 
attention  to  the  matter." 

5.  (a)  Show  how  in  word  building  prefixes  alter  the  meaning  of 
words,  and  suffixes  their  function. 

(b)  Define  root  and  rootword  giving  examples  of  each. 

Principles  of  Beading.  • 

Time — One  hour. 

1.  "How  soundly  he  sleeps,"  whispered  the  old  gentleman.  "  From 
what  a  depth  he  draws  that  easy  breath  !  Such  sleep  as  that,  brought  on 
without  an  opiate,  would  be  worth  more  to  me  than  half  my  income,  for  it 
would  suppose  health  and  an  untroubled  mind." 

"And  youth  besides,"  said  the  lady.  "Healthy  and  quiet  age  does 
not  sleep  thus.     Our  slumber  is  no  more  like  his  than  our  wakefulness." 

The  longer  they  looked,  the  more  did  this  elderly  couple  feel 
interested  in  the  unknown  youth,  to  whom  the  wayside  and  the  maple 
shade  were  as  a  secret  chamber,  with  the  rich  gloom  of  damask  curtains 
brooding  over  him. 

(a)  Select  with  reasons  the  four  most  emphatic  words  in  the  first 
paragraph. 

(b)  "  All  diction  may  be  roughly  described  as  exhibiting  one  of  three 
states  of  feeling."  What  are  these 't  Point  out  examples  of  any  two  of 
them  in  this  extract. 

(c)  When  is  the  rising  inflection  used  ?  When  the  falling  ?  Give 
illustrations  from  this  extract. 

(d)  What  is  meant  by  pitch  ?  Give  examples  of  sentential  and  radical 
pitch  from  this  extract. 

2.  Explain  what  is  meant  by  articulation.  What  are  the  difficulties  in 
articulating  the  following — whispered,  depths,  February,  James  eats 
apples,  It  is  an  ox. 

3.  Divide  the  following  words  into  syllables  and  mark  the  accented 
one — abstinence,  chastisement,  bronchitis,  discipline,  mischievous,  pre- 
cedence, apricot,  corollary. 


Arithmetic  and  Jf^n*wration, 

Time — Three  htmr*. 

1.  In  a  question  in  subtraction  the  remainder  is  45.0096.  If  both 
the  subtrahend  and  minuend  be  multiplied  by  7.09  what  will  the  remainder 
be* 

2.  (a)  Distinguish,  giving  examples,  compound  and  complex  fractions, 
decimals  and  decimal  fractions. 

(I)  Deduce  the  rule  for   reducing  fractions  to  their  lowest  term  e. 

(c)  Explain  the  expressions  (i)  %  times  2  squares  inches,   (ii)  % 
of  2  square  inches.     Show  how  to  simplify  the  former  of  these. 

3.  A,  B  and  C  together  own  4.6875  of  a  township  of  land.  If  A's 
farm  is  !/2  Ini'e  square  and  B's  contains  %  of  a  square  mile,  find  the 
relation  of  C's  to  the  combined  area  of  A"s  and  B's.  Express  this  relation 
in  the  form  of(i)a  vulgar  fraction,  (ii)  a  decimal,  (iii)  per  cent.,  (iv) 
ratio. 

4.  A  farm  is  rented  for  $120  in  money  and  so  many  bush,  of  wheat. 
When  wheat  is  60c.  per  bush,  the  rent  is  25°/ 0  lower  than  when  it  is  $1.60 
per  bush.     Find  the  rent  paid. 

5.  The  difference  between  the  proceeds  of  a  note  discounted  at  6°/0 
and  tf 7(,  would  amount  to  $3. 15.  If  the  note  was  drawn  for  6  mos.  at 
10 7(,  find  (a)  its  face  value,  (A)  its  value  at  maturity. 

6.  In  a  problem  in  lumber  measurement  the  cost  of  the  two  inch 
plank  in  a  sidewalk  is  given. 

(a)  What  other  facts  must  be  known  in  order  to  find  the  width  of  the 
walk  ( 

(A)  Show  how  you  would   proceed  to  solve  the  problem. 

7.  In  a  town  where  the  taxation  is  12*4  mills  on  the  dollar,  A  pays 
twice  as  much  taxes  on  his  property  as  he  pays  on  his  income,  $400  of 
which  is  exempt  from  taxation.  If  his  taxes  amount  to  $30  and  his 
property  i«  assessed  for  80°/o  of  its  value  find,  (i)  The  value  of  A's 
property;  (\\)  His  income. 

8.  A  business  block,  erected  at  a  cost  of  $12,000,  contains  3  stores 
and  10  offices,  each  of  which  is  rented  continuously  at  $40  and  $10  per 
mouth  respectively.  On  the  day  of  occupancy  the  building  was  insured 
for  It  years  by  tlu  PhmeixCo.  for  80°  \  of  its  value  at  a  premium  of  3°/0. 
One  and  a  half  years  afterwards  the  Phomix  Co.  disposed  of  50°/o  of  its 
risk  to  the  Ktna  Co.  at  a  premium  of  2V»J  o.  If  the  building  was  burned 
down  at  the  end  of  the  second  year  and  the  cost  of  management  averaged 
$M>  per  month,  find   - 

yi)     The  owner's  gain  or  loss, 

yM     The  IMuenix.  Co/s  loss. 

IK  A  contractor  clears  $37o  on  a  ditch  n2  miles  loug,  12  ft.  wide  at 
the  top,  6  ft,  wide  at  the  bottom,  and  5  ft,  deep.     Find  the   contract  price 
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per  cubic  yard  if  labour  is  worth  $1.25  per  day  and  the  work  required  the 
labour  of  30  men  for  20  days. 

10.  The  water  in  a  cylindrical  well,  5*4i  ft.  in  diameter,  is  915V^2t^- 
deep.  If  the  well  is  11  feet  deep  find  the  dimensions  of  a  cubic  block  of 
stone  which,  when  dropped  into  the  well,  will  raise  the  water  to  the  level 
of  the  top. 

11.  A  log,  tapering  uniformly,  is  20  ft.  long,  3  ft.  in  diameter  at 
one  end  and  2  ft.  6  in.  at  the  other. 

(a)  How  many  cubic  feet  does  it  contain  ? 

(J)  Find  the  amount  of  lumber  in  the  largest  stick,  whose  ends  are 
square  and  equal,  that  can  be  cut  from  it. 

Algebra. 
Time — Three  hours. 

1.  (a)  Remove  all  brackets  from 

-x(l-(l-(-l-2(l-2)  )  )  ). 

(b)  Multiply  a — b  +  c  by  a  quantity  which  will  give   a8 — (b — c)a 
as  the  product. 

(c)  From  the  sum  of  the   squares  of   x2+2x  +  l  and  x2 — 2x  +  l 
take  twice  their  product. 

2.  (a)  Explain  fully  the  meaning  of  the  expression  (%a2b—  \   ab^j8. 

(b)  State  the  degree  of  this  expression  and  of  each  of  its  terms. 

(c)  If  a=4,  and  b=  •  —1  simplify  the  expression  and  account  for 
the  quality  of  the  resulting  quantity. 

3.  In  the  following  expressions  bracket  together  the  like  powers  of 
x  so  that  the  signs  before  all  the  brackets  shall  be  negative  : 

(i)  3a2x2— X3— 2a2bx*  +  4abx2  +  5cx3, 
(U)  3cx»  +  2ab2x± — 6abx2 — 6c2x» 4- a2bx±, 
(iii)    b2x2— ab2x±  +  10c2x3— 2a2x2  +  5xs. 
Add  the  expressions  as  thus  bracketed  and  express   the  result  in  as 
concise  a  form  as  possible. 

4.  (a)  State  the  rule  for  finding  the  continued  product  of 

(x  +  a)(x  +  b)(x-{-c). 
(b)  Apply  this  rule  to  finaing  the  continued  product  of 

(2x  +  V2)(2x-y2)(2x+l). 

5.  (a)  Distinguish,  giving  examples,  an  identity  (identical  equation) 
and  an  equation  (conditional  equation). 

(6)  Explain   the  meaning  of,    (i)    the  roots  of   an  equation,    (ii) 
simultaneous  equations  of  the  first  degree. 

6.  In  solving  the  following  equations  explain  clearly  the  reasons  for 
each  step  taken  and  indicate  the  way  in  which  each  new  equation  is 
derived  from  the  preceding  one. 

,.N  x  +  3  ^         1  /  x— »5  \ 

....      x        1        y 

(n)    — —  =  --§ 

V  ;     3        2        6  * 

x        1  __  3y 

T~  T— lT 
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7.  (a)  Solve  the  following  simultaneous  equations  (i)  by  comparison, 
(ii)  by  substitution : 

a       b 

b       a 

(b)  Which  is  the  better  method  ?     Why  ? 

8.  A  grain  dealer  purchased  a  quantity  of  oats  at  40c.  per  bush.  He 
sold  %  of  it  at  a  loss  of  10°/o  and  the  remainder  at  a  gain  of  25°/0-  If  his 
total  gain  was  $1.60  find  the  quantity  purchased. 

9.  A  paid  $60  interest  on  a  sum  of  money  which  he  borrowed  at 
10°/o.  Had  he  borrowed  $400  more  for  %  of  the  time  he  would  have 
paid  only  y%  a8  niuch.      Find  the  sum  borrowed. 

10.  The  area  of  an  isosceles  triangle  is  x  square  feet  and  its  altitude 
is  z  yards.  Express  (in  terms  of  x  and  z)  the  length  in  rods  of  the  diagonal 
of  a  square  described  on  one  of  the  sides  of  the  triangle. 

11.  A  vessel  is  partly  filled  with  a  mixture  of  wine  and  water  ;  if  50 
gallons  of  wine  are  added  there  is  %ths  as  much  wine  as  water  ;  but  if  50 
gallons  of  water  are  added  there  is  then  4  times  as  much  water  as  wine. 
How  many  gallons  of  wine  are  there  in  the  vessel  at  first. 


Geometry. 
Time — Three  hours. 

1.  (a)  From  a  given  point  to  draw  a  straight  line  equal  to  a  given 
straight  line.     I.  2. 

(b)  Show  that  there  may  be  eight  varieties  of  the  solution  of  (a). 
State  the  elements  or  conditions  common  to  these  varieties. 

(c)  Distinguish  between  a  postulate  and  a  problem,  between  a 
problem  and  a  theorem. 

2.  (a)  To  draw  a  straight  line  perpendicular  to  a  given  straight  line 
from  a  given  point  without  it.     I.  12. 

(b)  If  the  proposition  be  correctly  enunciated  in  (a)  show  that 
there  is  no  certainty  the  circle  will  cut  the  given  line. 

(c)  From  the  proof  of  (a)  draw  three  inferences  regarding  the 
properties  of  an  isosceles  triangle. 

3.  (a)  Prove  that  if  two  angles  and  a  side  in  one  triangle  be 
respectively  equal  to  two  angles  and  the  corresponding  side  in  another 
triangle,  the  two  triangles  shall  be  equal  in  every  respect.  I.  26.  ( Take 
the  case  in  which  the  equal  sides  are  opposite  one  of  the  equal  angles  in 
each  triangle.) 

(b)  State  the  different  sets  of  conditions  under  which  two  triangles 
coincide. 

(b)  A  farm  lies  between  two  roads  not  parallel  ;  determine  when 
possible,  where  the  owner  should  locate  his  house  that  it  may  be  equally 
convenient  to  each  road. 
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4.  (a)  Prove  that  if  the  side  of  a  triangle  be  produced,  the  exterior 
angle  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  two  interior  opposite  angles,  and  that  the 
sum  of  the  three  interior  angles  is  equal  to  two  right  angles.     I.  32. 

(b)  From  proposition  (a)  draw  three  inferences  regarding  the 
angles  of  a  right  angled  triangle. 

5.  Prove  that  the  straight  lines  which  bisect  the  opposite  angles  of  a 
parallelogram  are  either  parallel  or  they  coincide.  When  do  they 
coincide  ? 

6.  (a)  Define  the  figures  inclosed  by  four  straight  lines  drawn  (i) 
with  no  pair  parallel ;  (ii)  with  one  pair  parallel  ;  (iii)  with  two  pairs 
parallel. 

(b)  Prove  that  parallelograms  on  the  same  base  and  between  the 
same  parallels  are  equal  in  area.     I.  35. 

(n)  Point  out  the  uses  of  proposition  (b)  in  mensuration. 

(d)  Prove  that  if  a  square  and  a  rhombus  be  on  the  same  base  the 
square  has  the  greater  area. 

7.  (a)  Prove  that  the  square  described  on  the  hypotenuse  of  a  right 
angled  triangle  is  equal  to  the  squares  described  on  the  other  two  sides. 
I.  47. 

(b)  A  barn  is  40  feet  wide  ;  the  ridge  of  the  roof  is  15  feet  high  ; 
how  long  should  the  rafter  be  to  project  18  inches  beyond  the  wall  ? 

(c)  On  the  diagonal  of  a  square  a  second  square  is  described  ;  on 
the  diagonal  of  this  second  square  a  third  square  is  described  ;  on  the 
diagonal  of  this  third  square  a  fourth  square  is  described.  Compare  the 
areas  of  the  fourth  and  first  squares. 

Book  Keeping. 
Time — Two  hours, 

1.  State  clearly  the  distinction  between  Single  and  Double  Entry. 
Point  out  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  each. 

2.  What  is  meant  by  Personal  Account,  MVTsa  Account,  Trial 
Balance. 

3.  What  are  the  purposes  of  the  proprietor's  account  and  tli9  expense 
account  % 

4.  Ray  &  Co.,  Edmonton,  desire  th?  services  of  a  book  keeper. 

(a)  Write  their  advertisement. 

(b)  Write  an  application  for  that  position  from  John  Doe,  Balgonie. 

5.  June  1st,  Richard  Roe,  Balgonie,  sold  John  Doe  a  quarter  section 
of  land  at  $5  an  acre  and  received  cash  $200  and  a  negotiable  note  for 
the  balance,  bearing  interest  at  8  per  cent,  for  three  months,  payable  at 
his  office.  This  note  Roe  discounted  immediately  in  the  bank  at  1  per 
cent,  per  month. 

(a)  Write  the  note. 

(J)  What  would  the  bank  require  of  the  payee  before  discounting  it  2 
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(c)  Give  the  journal  entries  of  both  maker  and  payee  in  the  above 
transaction. 

(d)  Give  the  payee's  journal  entries  on  getting  the  note  discounted 
in  the  bank. 

(e)  What  is  meant  by  protesting  a  note  ? 

6.  June    1st,    1900,    I,   William   Brown,    began   business   with    the 
following  assets  and  liabilities  : 

ASSETS. 

Cash  on  hand $  500  00 

Mdse 800  00 

Buildings  and  supplies 1500  00 

Horse  and  waggon  for  delivery 150  00 

W.  Green's  note  due  31st  Dec,  1900 250  00 

N.  Robertson  owes  me 40  00 

$3240  00 


LIABILITIES. 

A  note  in  favour  of  Thomas  Blue  due  Dec.  31st,  1900 $400  00 

June  2 — Bought  of  N.  Robertson  15  bbls.  apples  at  $2.75  a  bbl. 
Paid  cash  to  balance  his  account. 
44    3 — Bought  a  bbl.  coal  oil  for  use  in  business,  $12. 75.     Cash 

sales  this  day  $75. 
"    4 — Arranged  with  T.  Blue  to  take  up  my  note.     He  allowed  discount 
$8,  accepted  Green's   note  in  my  favour  at  its  face  value,  15 
bbls.  apples  at  $3  a  barrel,  and  cash  for  the  balance. 
44    5_Sold  N.  Robertson  Mdse.  $32.75. 

Received    in   payment   his  note  at  10  days  for  $20,  the  balance 

to  remain  on  account. 
Got  N.  Robertson's  note  discounted    in  Bank  of  Montreal,   dis- 
count allowed,  50  cents. 
44    is — This  note  was  protested,  charges  $1.50.     I  paid  the   note   with 
expenses  of  protest,  charged    the   same   to   his   account,    and 
wrote  for  an  explanation. 
44    20 — Sold  out  to  A.  Cameron  who  assumed    my  liabilities,    paid   me 
for  assets  one  half  cash  and  gave  me  his  note  at    6    months, 
interest  8  per  cent. 
Took  stock  and  found  on  hand  :  # 

Mdse * $  725  00 

Coal  oil 10  00 

Buildings,    etc 2000  00 

Horse  and  waggon 175  00 

Cash 462  00 

(a)  Post  these  transactions  in  a  ledger. 

(5)  Close  the  ledger  and  make  out  a  statement  showing  my  standing 
after  sale. 

(c)  Write  A.  Cameron's  note  in  my  favour. 

(d)  Reproduce  the  letter  referred  to  on  June  18th, 


Canadian  and  British  History. 
Time — Two  hours. 

1.  Regarding  our  system  of  government  what  is  meant  by  saying  it 
is  " federal ;"  that  it  has  "safeguards  ;"  that  the  "will  of  the  people  is 
supreme  in  government?" 

2.  Write  a  concise  account  of  the  first  Kiel  rebellion. 

3.  (a)  Narrate  the  circumstances  that  led  to  the  Montreal  Riots  in 
1849. 

(b)  What  was  the  result  of  these  riots  ? 

4.  (a)  Tell  the  causes  of   the  war  of  1812. 

(5)  Sketch  as  fully  as  time   will  permit  the  campaign  of  1814. 
(<?)  What  was  the  nature  of  the  treaty  that  closed  the  war? 

5.  Comment  upon  the  Norman  Conquest,  stating  its  influence  on 
English  history. 

6.  Give  a  short  sketch  of  the  progress  in  inventions,  in  means  of 
communication  and  transport,  in  science  and  literature,  during  the  reign 
of  Victoria. 

7.  Write  brief  notes  upon  any  three  of  the  following — Rise  of  Party 
Government,  Reform  Bill   of  1832,  the  Great  Charter,  the   Crusades. 

Geography. 
Time — Two  Hours. 

1.  How  are  peninsulas  formed  ?  Give  illustrations  to  show  their  use 
to  a  continent  and  to  man. 

2.  Describe  the  processes  in  the  growth  and  development  of  fertile 
valleys,  taking  as  examples  the  valleys  of  the  Mississippi  and  the  Nile. 

3.  Two  points  on  the  Arctic  Circle  have  the  same  difference  of  longi- 
tude as  two  points  on  the  Tropic  of  Capricorn.  Which  two  points  are  the 
farther  apart  in  miles  ?     Why  ? 

4.  Give  the  position  of  the  following,  mentioning  anything  notable 
about   them — Marseilles,   Crimea,  St.  Helena,  Glasgow,  Honolulu. 

5.  With  what  is  a  vessel  from  Yokohama  bound  for  San  Francisco 
likely  to  be  freighted  ? 

6.  Write  a  sketch  of  Cape  Colony  under  the  heads — Position,  general 
surface  features,  climate,  plant  and  animal  life,  inhabitants,  chief 
industries. 

7.  Sketch  the  main  physical  features,  the  plants  and  settlement  of 
New  Zealand. 

8.  Locate  definitely  the  three  steppes  of  Western  Canada.  What  are 
the  conditions  favouring  each  as  regions  for  grain  growth,  grazing  and  tree 
culture  ? 

9.  Following  road  allowances  find  the  exact  distances  from  (N.E.14 
29-51-21  to  N.W.  %  1-52-22   North-east  quarter  of  Section  29,  Township 
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51,  Range  21  to  North-west  quarter  of  Section  1,  Township  52,  Range  22, 
all  west  of  the  4th  Meridian. 

10.  Draw  a  map  of  Canada  indicating  the  commercial  centres  and 
routes  of  trade.  In  the  newer  and  less  settled  portions  mark  the  probable 
centres  of  commerce  and  trade  routes.     Give  reasons  for  such  marking. 

Physics. 
Time — Two  and  one  half  hours. 

1.  (a{  Outline  the  theory  of  the  constitution  of  matter  and  cite  at  least 
three  facts  regarding  the  properties  of  matter  which  tend  to  prove  it. 

(5)  Which  is  the  more  porous,  solids  or  liquids  ?     Why  ? 

(c)  How  does  the  duration  of  stress  affect  the  elasticity  of  a  body  ? 

2.  A  certain  body  has  a  volume  of  8. 8CC.  What  will  be  the  upward 
pressure  upon  it  when  immersed 

(a)  In  water  ? 

(5)  In  a  liquid  whose  density  is  .87  gms  per  c.c? 

3.  (a)  State  the  law  of  the  attraction  of  gravity. 

(5)  What  facts  would  we  require  to  know  to  ascertain  the  weight 
of  the  moon  ? 

(c)  A  man  buys  tea  at  Victoria  and  sells  it  at  Banff  ;  does  it  gain 
or  lose  in  weight  at  Banff  when  weighed  (i)  in  a  spring  balance,  (ii)  in  a 
set  of  weight  scales?     Give  reasons  for  your  answer. 

4.  (a)  What  is  meant  by  the  centre  of  gravity  ? 

(5)  How  would  you  find  the  centre  of  gravity  of  a  cube,  a  ring,  a 
bag  of  gas  lighter  than  air  ? 

(c)  Define  the  different  kinds  of  equilibrium  and  give  examples  of 
each. 

5.  (a)  Outline  the  construction  of  the  hydrostatic  press  and  explain 
its  working. 

(5)  Compare  the  areas  of  the  pistons  of  a  hydrostatic  press  when  a 
force  of  6.25  centigrams  acting  on  the  smaller  produces  an  upward 
pressure  of  5.75  grains  in  the  larger. 

6.  (a)  Describe  an  experiment  to  find  the  atmospheric  pressure  at  sea 
level. 

(b)  Describe  the  construction  of  an  aneroid  barometer  and  explain 
the  principles  upon  which  its  action  depends. 

(c)  The  readings  of  the  barometers  at  "x"  and  uy"  are  27.6 
inches  and  29.1  inches  ;  compare  the  altitudes  of  these  places. 

7.  The  areas  of  the  bases  of  three  vessels — one  cylindrical,  one 
funnel  shaped,  and  one  cone  shaped — are  equal,  and  the  vessels  are  filled 
to  an  equal  depth  with  water. 

(a)  Compare  the  pressure  exerted  upon  the  base  of  each  vessel  with 
the  weight  of  water  it  coutains. 

(b)  Compare    the  liquid   pressures  exerted  upon  the  sides  of  these 
vessels. 

(e)  Show  that  the  pressure  exerted  upon  the  object  supporting  each 
of  these  vessels  is  not  identical  with  the  pressure  on  their  bases. 
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8.  Four  ounces  of  hot  iron  filings  and  four  ounces  of  hot  water  at 
the  same  temperature  are  poured  upon  different  blocks  of  ice.  Which 
will  melt  the  more  ice  ?     Why  ? 

9.  Describe  the  differences  between  condensing  and  noncondensing 
engines  in  (a)  structure,  (b)  mode  of  action,  (c)  economy  of  work. 

10.  Show  that  the  potential  energy  of  a  body  due  to  advantage  of 
position  is  not  merely  the  attraction  of  gravity. 

11.  Compare  the  penetrative  powers  of  a  bullet  weighing  3  ounces 
and  having  a  velocity  of  800  feet  per  second  and  a  bullet  weighing  4 
ounces  and  having  a  velocity  of  400  feet  per  second. 

12.  (a)  What  is  meant  by  mechanical  advantage  ? 

(b)  State  the  general  law  of  machines. 

(c)  Having  given  a  balance  with  unequal  arms,  a  box  of  weights 
and  a  substance  to  be  weighed,  how  would  you  determine  the  weight  of 
the  substance  by  applying  the  principle  of  moments  ? 

(d)  A  man  carries  a  bundle  at  the  end  of  a  stick  across  his 
shoulder.  If  the  piece  of  stick  between  his  hand  and  his  shoulder  be 
shortened  is  the  pressure  on  his  shoulder  increased  or  diminished  i  Is  the 
pressure  on  the  ground  affected  thereby  ?     Give  reasons  for  your  answer. 

13.  (a)  Explain  the  construction  and  operation  of  a  mercurial  ther- 
mometer. 

(b)  Why  is  mercury  preferably  used  for  registering  high  tempera- 
tures ? 

(<?)  When  a  Farenheit  thermometer  reads  (a)  -9°,  (b)  76°,  what 
are  the  corresponding  readings  on  a  Centigrade  thermometer  ? 

Agriculture  and  Botany. 

NOTE — The  presiding  examiner  shall  deliver  all  the  specimens  to  one-third  of  the  candi- 
dates at  the  beqinning  of  the  examination ,  transfer  them  to  another  third  at  the  beginning 
of  the  second  hour,  and  to  the  remaining  third  at  the  beginning  of  the  third  hour. 
Candidates  are  requested  not  to  injure  the  specimens, 

NOTE — Candidates  must  obtain  at  least  34  per  cent,  on  each  section. 

Time — Three  hours. 


1.  (a)  Mention  the  various  agencies  that  have  operated  in  producing 
the  various  kinds  of  soil.     How  does  each  affect  the  character  of  soil  ? 

(b)  Define  sand,  clay,  humus.       How  would  you  recognise  a   soil 
rich  in  sand,  clay  or  humus  ? 

2.  (a)  How  are  soils  exhausted  ? 

(b)  In  what  ways  may  fertility  be  restored  to  soils? 

(c)  Describe  fully  two  of  these  methods  of  restoration. 

3.  A  wet  stretch  of  land  is  separated  from  a  river  by  a  low  ridge. 

(a)  Outline  a  plan   for   draining  it  and  show   by   drawings   the 
general  positions  of  the  drains. 
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(b)  What  benefits  may  be  expected  from  this  drainage? 

4.  Write  a  note  on  the  production  of  carrots  or  cabbages,  under  the 
following  heads — Preparation  of  soil,  modes  of  planting,  care  during 
growth,  harvesting,  storing. 

5.  (a)  What  are  the  effects  of  noxious  weeds  ? 

(b)  Name  three  of  the  most  troublesome  weeds  in  the  North- West 
Territories. 

(c)  Describe   one  of  these  weeds  under  the  heads — Propagation, 
growth  and    methods  of  eradication. 

6.  What  is  smut  ?  How  is  it  spread  i  Describe  the  treatment  of 
seed  grain  to  prevent  the  growth  of  smut. 

7.  Give  in  outline  the  life  history  of  any  two  of  the  following  insects, 
and  in  relation  thereto  describe  modes  of  destruction  to  be  used  by  the 
farmer — Grasshopper,  cut  worm,  plant  louse  (aphis). 

B 

8.  Show  which  is  the  more  serious  loss  to  the  plaAt, — the  destruction 
or  its  seeds  or  the  loss  of  its  leaf  buds.  Describe  the  means  provided  for 
the  protection  and  dissemination  of  the  seeds  of  any  two  of  the  following — 
Maple,  barley,  wild  rose  and  pea. 

9.  (a)  Show  how  the  different  forms  of  indeterminate  inflorescence 
may  be  developed  from  the  raceme.  Illustrate  by  diagrams  the  inflores- 
cence of  the  tiger  lily,  buttercup  and  shepherd's  purse. 

10.  Show  that  u  the  growth  of  leaves  follows  the  lines  of  least 
resistance." 

11.  Outline  the  pollination  of  the  anemone.  What  devices  has 
nature  provided  to  prevent  self  fertilisation  ( 

12.  What  is  the  relation  existing  between  the  flower  and  the  fruit? 
As  fruits  classify  raspberry,  strawberry,  banana,  cucumber,  and  tomato, 
giving  reasons. 

13.  (a)  Identify  specimens  A,  B,  C  and  D. 

(b)  Compare  specimens  A  and  B  as  to  form,   margins,  surface 
and  venation. 

(c)  Describe  the  floral  envelopes  of  specimen  D,  and  name  three 
plants  of  the  same  order. 

8ECOND    CLASS. 

Poetical  Literature. 
Time — Thrff  hours, 

1.  Discuss  briefly  the   objection   made  against   the  Ancient  Mariner, 
that  "there  is  no  proportion  between  the  crime  and  the  punishment" 

2.  Around,    around,  flew  each  sweet  sound, 
Then  darted  to  the  Sun  ; 
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Slowly  the  sounds  came  back  again, 
Now  mixed,  now  one  by  one. 

Sometimes  adropping  from  the  sky  5 

I  heard  the  sky  lark  sing  ; 
Sometimes  all  little  birds  that  are, 
How  they  seemed  to  fill  the  sea  and  air 
With  their  sweet  j argon ing  ! 

And  now  'twas  like  all  instruments  10 

Now  like  a  lovely  flute  ; 
And  now  it  is  an  angel's  song 
That  makes  the  heavens  be  mut'j. 

It  ceased  ;  yet  still  the  sails  made  on 

A  pleasant  noise  till  noon,  15 

A  noise  like  of  a  hidden  brook 

In  the  leafy  month  of  June, 

That  to  the  sleeping  woods  all  night 

Singeth  a  quiet  tune. 

(a)  These  stanzas  have  been  called  a  "pleasing  change  from  the 
horrors  that  precede.'1     Describe  the  preceding  scene. 

(A)  State  what  devices  the  poet  makes  use  of  to  secure  beauty  and 
variety  of  expression.  Illustrate  your  answer  by  reference  to  this 
extract. 

(c)  What  is  the  i  *  sweet  sound  "  referred  to  'i  Account  for  the  con- 
trast in  lines  2-3. 

(d)  Develop  the  full  force  of  the  simile  in  11.  16-19. 

(e)  Scan  the  first  stanza.  Give  the  effect  of  any  variation  in  the 
verse  form. 

3.  Explain  the  connection  of  the  following,  and  comment  upon  the 
imagery  employed  in  the  italicised  portions — 

(a)  And  when  they  reared  the  elfish  light 
Fell  off  in  hoary  flakes 

(b)  The  moonlight  steeped  in  sllentness 
The  steady  weathercock. 

(c)  Ills  great  bright  eye  most  silently  . 
Up  to  the  moon  is  cast. 

4.  Comment  upon  the  u  Ancient  Mariuer"  as  regards  (a)  form,  (b) 
unity,  (c)  language. 

5.  Him  shall  no  sunshine  from  the  fields  of  azure, 
No  drum  beat  from  the  wall, 

No  morning  gun  from  the  black  fort's  embrasure 
Awaken  with  its  call. 

(a)  Describe  the  poet's  method  of  treatment  in  the  Warden  of  the 
Cinque  Ports  and  show  that  the  above  lines  are  in  perfect  agreement  with 
this  method. 
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(b)  What  lesson  does  Longfellow  intend  to  draw  from — 

u  Nothing  in  Nature's  aspect  intimated 
That  a  great  man  was  dead." 

(c)  Show  the  picturing  force  of  the  italicised  epithets — driving   mist, 
rippling  pennons,  feverish  lips,  eye  Impartial* 

6.  Give  a  picture  of  the  background  employed   in   the    u  Old  Clock 
on  the  Stairs."     Write  briefly  upon  the  poet's  reflections  in  this  poem. 

7.  (a)  Though  babbling  only  to  the  vale 

Of  sunshine  and  of  flowers 
Thou  bringest  unto  me  a  tale 
Of  visionary  hours. 

(b)  One  have  I  marked,  the  happiest  guest 
In  all  this  covert  of  tha  blest ; 

Hail  to  Thee,  far  above  the  rest 
In  joy  of  voice  and  pinion. 

(c)  And  I  can  listen  to  thee  yet  ; 
Can  lie  upon  the  plain 

And  listen,  till  I  do  beget 
That  golden  time  again. 

Examine  the  author's  meaning  in  each  of  the  above  stanzas.  Explain 
clearly  the  italicised  portions. 

8.  Sweet  Flower  !  for  by  that  name  at  last, 
When  all  my  reveries  are  past, 

I  call  thee,  and  to  that  cleave  fast, 
Sweet,  silent  Creature  ! 
That  breath 'st  with  me  in  sun  and  air, 
Do  thou  as  thou  art  wont,  repair 
My  heart  with  gladness  and  a  share 
Of  thy  meek  nature  ! 

(a)   "  by  that  name."     Give  other  names  he  has  applied  to  the  daisy. 

(5)  Show  that  the  last  four  lines  strike  the  keynote  of  Wordsworth's 
philosophy  of  nature  ! 

9.  Quote  any  one  of  Wordsworth's  sonnets.  Examine  it  as  to  (a) 
thought,  (5)  form. 

Prose  Literature. 
Time — Two  hours. 

1.  In  "  Ivanhoe  "  is  our  interest  chiefly  in  the  character  and  motives 
of  the  actors,  or  in  their  outward  actions  '{  Give  illustrations  in  support  of 
your  views. 

2.  What  purpose  is  served  by  the  conversation  between  Gurth  and 
Wamba  in  the  first  chapter '{ 

4.  What  contributions  to  the  progress  of  the  plot  is  made  by  the 
quarrel  between  the  Templar  and  the  Palmer  at  Cedric's  table  ? 
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4.  What  literary  advantage  is  there  in  having  Rebecca  describe  to 
Ivanhoe  the  assault  on  Front-de-Boeuf's  castle,  instead  of  having  him  see 
it  himself  ? 

4.  Mention  devices  used  by  Scott  to  carry  forward  the  reader's 
curiosity  from  chapter  to  chapter.     Refer  to  specific  instances, 

6.  Write  a  note  on  Scott's  use  of  Nemesis  (retributive  justice)  in  this 
novel. 

7.  Describe  Scott's  use  of  Humour  in  this  novel.  Refer  to  instances 
in  support  of  your  view. 

8.  (a)  Who  is  the  heroine  of  this  tale?     Her  function  as  such? 

(5)  Why  did  not  Scott — the  question   of  religion    aside — end  this 
tale  with  the  marriage  of  Rebecca  and  Ivanhoe  ? 

9.  Comment  upon  the  general  accuracy  of  Scott's  description  of  the 
differences  between  Norman  and  Saxon  towards  the  end  of  the  12th 
century. 

Essays. 
Tune — One  and  one  half  hours. 

Write  briefly — say  three  or  four  paragraphs — on  three  subjects 
selected  from  the  list  that  follows.  It  is  not  the  extent  of  your  know- 
ledge about  the  selected  subjects  so  much  as  your  ability  to  say  a  few 
things  about  them  in  a  simple,  clear,  orderly  and  correct  way  that  is  the 
test. 

1.  One  of  the  following — 

(a)  Description  of  Gurth  the  swineherd. 

(5)   Description  of  Rowena  as  she  appeared  at  the  dinner. 

(c)  Description  of  the  Hall  of  Cedric,  the  faxon. 

2.  Either  of  the  following — 

(a)  Give  in  narrative  form  the  substance  of  the  conversation 
between  Isaac  and  Gurth  when  making  settlement  after  the 
tournament. 

(5)  Give  in  narrative  form  an  outline  of  the  conversation  between 
Rebecca  and  Rowena  after  the  marriage. 

3.  Either  of  the  following — 

(a)  Discuss  :  "  Now  it  is  well  known  that  a  man  may  with  more 
impunity  be  guilty  of  an  actual  breach  either  of  real  good 
breeding  or  of  good  morals  than  appear  ignorant  of  the  most 
minute  point  of  fashionable  etiquette." 

(5)  Discuss  :  "In  the  lion  hearted  King  (Coeur-de-Lion)  the 
brilliant  but  useless  character  of  a  knight  of  romance  was 
in  a  great  measure  realised  and  revived."" 

Rhetoric  and  Grammar. 
Time — Two  hours. 

(1)  The  Grand  Master  was  a  man  advanced  in  age,  as  was  testified 
by  his  long  grey  beard,  and  the  shaggy  grey  eyebrows  overhanging   eyes, 
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of  which,  however,  years  had  been  unable  to  quench  the  fire.  (2)  A 
formidable  warrior,  his  thin  and  severe  features  retained  the  soldier's 
fierceness  of  expression  ;  an  ascetic  bigot,  they  were  no  less  marked  by 
the  emaciation  of  abstinence,  and  the  spiritual  pride  of  the  self  satisfied 
devotee.  (3)  Yet  with  these  severer  traits  of  physiognomy  there  was 
mixed  somewhat  striking  and  noble,  arising,  doubtless,  from  the  great 
part  which  his  high  office  called  upon  him  to  act  among  monarchs  and 
princes,  and  from  the  habitual  exercise  of  supreme  authority  over  the 
valiant  and  high  born  knights  who  were  united  by  the  rules  of  the  Order. 
(4)  His  stature  was  tall,  and  his  gait,  undepressed  by  age  and  toil,  was 
erect  and  stately.  (5)  His  white  mantle  was  shaped  with  severe  regularity, 
according  to  the  rule  of  Saint  Bernard  himself,  being  composed  of  what 
was  then  called  burrel  cloth,  exactly  fitted  to  the  size  of  the  wearer,  and 
bearing  on  the  left  shoulder  the  octangular  cross  peculiar  to  the  Order, 
formed  of  red  cloth.  (6)  No  vair  or  ermine  decked  his  garment ;  but  in 
respect  of  his  age,  the  Grand  Master,  as  permitted  by  the  rules,  wore  his 
doublet  lined  and  trimmed  with  the  softest  lambskin,  dressed  with  the 
wool  outwards,  which  was  the  nearest  approach  he  could  regularly  make 
to  the  use  of  fur,  then  the  greatest  luxury  of  dress.  (7)  In  his  hand  he 
bore  that  singular  abacus,  or  staff  of  office,  with  which  templars  are  usually 
represented,  having  at  the  upper  end  a  round  plate,  on  which  was  engraved 
the  cross  of  the  Order,  inscribed  within  a  circle,  or  orle,  as  heralds 
term  it. 

1.  What  is  the  general  impression  the  author  wishes  to  convey  by 
this  description  ? 

2.  Make  an  analysis  of  this  description,  showing  the  details  selected 
to  produce  this  impression.  Comment  specifically  upon  the  arrangement 
of  these  details  and  their  suitability. 

3.  Describe  the  structure  of  sentence  (2)  and  show  its  rhetorical  value 
here. 

4.  State  the  general  use  of  that  type  of   sentence   structure  of   which 
3)  is  an  example.     Show  how  (3)  is  connected  in  form  with  the  preceding 

sentences. 

5.  Distinguish  between  "  severe1 '  and  u  stern  ; "  "gait"  and 
u carriage  ;"   u valiant"  and  " brave." 

6.  Why  is  there  a  semicolon  after  "expression"  in  sentence  (2)  but 
a  comma  after  utall "  in  sentence  (4)  ? 

B 

Fallen  cherub,  to  be  weak  is  miserable, 
Doing  or  suffering  ;  but  of  this  be  sure, 
To  do  aught  good  never  will  be  our  task, 
But  ever  to  do  ill  our  sole  delight, 
As  being  the  contrary  to  His  high  will 
Whom  we  resist. 

1.  Classify  this  sentence. 

2.  Separate  into  clauses  and  give  the  exact  function  and  relation  of 
each. 
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3.  Give  the  grammatical  function  and  relation  of  "  fallen  cherub,' ' 
"  to  be  weak,"   "  of  this,"  "  being  the  contrary." 

4.  Parse  "  doing,"  "to  do,"  "good,"     "as." 

5.  Give  illustrations  of  attributive,  appositive,  and  predicative 
adjectives  in  a  sentence. 

6.  (a)  Tell  why  the  Midland,  of  the  three  great  dialects  in  England 
in  the  fourteenth  century,  became  the  language  of  English  literature. 

(ft)  Describe  and  illustrate  the  Principle  of  Ease  as  it  affects  sound 
and  form  of  words. 

Reading  (Principles). 
Time — One  hour. 

1.  "  The  distinction  between  speaking  tones  and  singing  tones  should 
be  clearly  understood."     What  is  the  distinction  'i 

2.  "I  know  the  ground,  my  lord,"  said  I  to  Lord  Uxbridge. 
"Come along,  Sir,  come  along,"   said  he,  as  he  threw   his   hussar 

jacket  loosely  behind  him,  to  give  freedom  to  his  sword  arm — "  Forward, 
my  men,  forward  ;  but  steady,  hold  your  horses  in  hand  ;  threes  about, 
and  together  charge." 

•<  Charge  !  "  he  shouted  ;  while,  as  the  word  flew  from  squadron  to 
squadron,  each  horseman  bent  upon  his  saddle,  and  that  mighty  mass,  as 
though  instinct  with  but  one  spirit,  dashed  like  a  thunder  bolt  upon  the 
column  beneath  them.  The  French,  blown  and  exhausted,  inferior  beside 
in  weight  both  of  man  and  horse,  offered  but  a  short  resistance.  As  the 
tall  corn  bends  beneath  the  sweeping  hurricane,  wave  succeeding  wave,  so 
did  the  steel  clad  squadrons  of  France  fall  before  the  nervous  arm  of 
Britain's  Cavalry. 

(a)  What  is  meant  by  Pitch,  Time,  and  Force  ? 

(5)  Which  mode  of  Sentential  Pitch  is  chiefly  employed  in  reading 
this  extract  ? 

(<?)  Distinguish  Quantity  and  Movement  as  time  elements.*  Give 
illustrations  from  this  extract. 

(d)  Distinguish  Pauses  as  elements  in  the  expression  of  thought,  and 
feeling.     Give  illustrations  of  each  from  the  extract. 

3.  Give  illustrations  from  the  extract  of  the  different  kinds  of  Diction, 
distinguishing  them. 

4.  Divide  the  following  words  into  syllables  and  mark  the  accent : 
adjectival,  capillary,  allies,  candidature,  peremptory,  deficit,  syringe, 
pumpkin,  exquisite,  blatant. 

Arithmetic  and  Mensuration. 
Time — Three  hours. 

1.  (a)  The  ratio  of  two  numbers  is  as  7^4  -  3^.  If  their  difference 
is  30,  find  the  numbers. 

(b)  Find  the  difference  between  \   %  and    f  %   to  three   decimal 
places. 
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!    2  1 

(c)    Simplify  i    3         2f  -6 
l/2l    .«        f% 

2.  (a)  Deduce  the  rule  for  the  division  of  decimals. 

11 

(b)  Show   that  -036  =-o7^r 

3.  A  miller  receives  an  order  for  25  tons  of  chop  at  62%c.  per  cwt. 
What  quantities  of  wheat  at  75c.  per  cwt.,  oats  at  30c.  per  cwt.,  and  bar- 
ley at  40c.  per  cwt.  must  be  mixed  in  order  that  he  may  gain  25°/ 0  i 
Explain  why  there  may  be  more  than  one  correct  answer  to  this  question. 

4.  In  a  partnership  business  A,  B  and  C  contribute  respectively 
$2000,  $3000,  and  $2500.  If  at  the  time  of  settlement  the  total  profits 
amount  to  $4600,  and  B's  money  was  in  the  business  1%  times  as  long  as 
A's  and  twice  as  long  as  C's,  to  what  portion  of  the  profits  is  each  entitled  ? 

5.  A  vessel  was  insured  at  3°/o  for  %  of  its  value,  and  its  cargo  was 
insured  at  4°/0  bo  that  in  case  of  loss  the  full  value  of  the  cargo  together 
with  the  premium  paid  would  be  recovered.  The  value  of  the  cargo  was 
48°/o  of  the  value  of  the  vessel.  After  one  premium  was  paid  the  vessel 
with  its  cargo  was  burned  and  the  insurance  company's  net  loss  was 
$25,120.      Find  the  value  of  the  vessel. 

0.  A  bought  a  piece  of  property  from  B  for  $1200,  and,  as  he  could 
rab*e  only  $400,  B  agreed  to  accept  this  amount  on  condition  that  it 
included  the  interest  (payable  in  advance)  on  a  note  given  for  l1/^  years  at 
5    ,  for  the  balance.     Find  the  face  value  of  the  note. 

7,  A  merchant  pays  advalorem  and  specific  duties  on  a  consignment 
of  »ilk.  Allowing  for  an  average  fractional  waste  per  yard,  show  how 
you  would  compute  the  selling  price  per  yd.  to  enable  the  merchant  to 
gain  a  certain  per  cent. 

H.  A  grain  dealer  sends  cash  and  wheat  together  amounting  to  $2084 
to  a  ^ommiHHion  merchant  with  instructions  to  sell  the  wheat  at  a  commis- 
sion of  2"  and  invest  the  proceeds  together  with  the  cash  forwarded  in 
flour  at  a  commission  of  3°/o.  If  the  value  of  the  flour  purchased  was 
$2000,  what  did  the  wheat  realise  ? 

iK  (a)  Find  the  area  of  a  rhombus  whose  diagonals  are  10  ft.  and 
20  ft, 

(b)  Compare  the  area  with  that  of  (1)  a  square,  (2)  a  circle,  having 
equal  perimeters. 

(c)  Find  the  altitude  of  an   equilateral  triangle  which    is   equal  in 
area  to  a  rhombus. 

10.  (a)  A  bin  10  ft.  square  at  the  top  and  4  ft.  square  at  the  bottom 
is  4  ft.  deep.  If  a  cubic  ft.  contains  7i/o  gallons  how  many  bush,  of 
wheat  will  the  bin  hold  ? 

(b)  Find  the  amount  of  tin  required  to  line   the  inner  surface  of 
the  bin. 
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Algebra. 
Note. — Candidates  must  obtain  at  least  34  per  cent,  on  each  section. 

Time — Three  hours. 

A 

1.  (a)  Djvide  a8  +  b3  +  c3 — 3abc  by  a  +  b  +  c,    using  brackets. 

(b)  Write   out    a   similar    expression    that    can    be    divided    by 
2a+b  +  %c.     Give  the  quotient. 

ys 

(c)  Infer  the  factors   of   8x3 +-£-  +  1 — 3Xy  from  (a). 

2.  Show  that  twice  the  product  of  the  squares  of  two  numbers, 
together  with  the  fourth  power  of  the  sum  of  the  numbers,  is  equal  to  the 
sum  of  their  fourtli  powers,  together  with  four  times  their  product  multi- 
plied by  the  square  of  their  sum. 

3.  (a)  Expand  without  multiplying  (x2111 — xm)8,  and  (xm+x2m)8. 

(b)  Find  the  algebraical  expression  which  will  exceed  the   smaller 
of  these  expressions  by  as  much  as  it  falls  short  of  the  greater. 

4.  Re3olve  into  factors  :    (i)  x&y — 2xy3  +  x2y2^ 

(2)  54x±y7  +  i6xyl0, 

(3)  x2_ll+~ 

5.  (a)  If  when  any  quantity  a  is  divided  by  b  the  remainder  is  c, 
show  that  every  factor  of  a  and  b  is  also  a  factor  of  c. 

(b)  When  can  any  factor  be  cancelled  from  c  without  altering  the 
value  of  the  H.C.F.  of  a  and  5. 

6.  A  farmer  mixes  wheat  worth  80c.  per  bush,  with  barley  worth  30c. 
per  bush,  and  produced  a  mixture  worth  50c.  per  bush.  Had  he  used 
instead  1^  times  the  quantity  of  wheat  and  30  more  bush,  of  barley  the 
mixture  would  still  have  been  worth  50c.  per  bnsh.  What  quantities  of 
wheat  and  barley  were  contained  in  the  first  mixture? 

B 

x*    a — b         b~ c         c— a  a+b+c       _  ,     ,       . 

7.  (a)  If — — i  -  — -r — ,- — = — ; — = rr — ; — then  each   fraction 

v  ;       ay  +  bx      bz  +  cx     cy  +  az     ax  +  by  +  cz 

is  equal  to  — : r—  when  a  +  b+c  is  not— 0. 

H  x+y+z 

(b)  Show  the  necessity  of  the  condition  a  +  b  +  c  is  not  —0. 

8.  (a)  Find  the  roots  of  the  equation  ax2  +  bx  +  c— 0. 

(b)  From  your  work  show  that  a  quadratic  equation   has  two   and 
only  two  roots. 

(c)  Under  what  conditions  will  the  root  obtained   be   (i)   rational, 
(ii)  imaginary  ? 

(d)  Make  use  of  the  roots  found  above  in  solving  3x2 +  2x — 8=0. 


9.   Solve  :  (1) 
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x+4     x-4      10 


x— 4 ' x  +  4        3 

(2)  r(3+x)+rx=— • 


x  +  y  x2  +  y 


2 


(3)      t    =*J 


7     —AJ—  25xy 

(abx)y 

10.  (a)  Prove  that  — r^ —  =b7  b*y_z  when  y  is  greater  than  2. 

(5)  Is  it  necessary  that  y  should  be  greater  than  z  to   obtain  this 
result?     Explain. 

11.  A  and  B  have  each  a  number  of  sheep,  A  having  20  less  than 
B.  They  sell  their  sheep  to  each  other  at  different  prices  per  head  and 
the  account  between  them  is  settled  by  B  giving  A  $40.  If  B's  sheep 
sold  at  A's  price  would  have  amounted  to  $300,  and  A's  sheep  sold  at  B's 
price  to  $160,  find  the  total  number  of  sheep  they  had. 

12.  The  diagonal  of  a  square  described  on  the  sum  of  the  two  equal 
sides  of  an  isosceles  triangle  is  z  rods  in  length.  If  the  altitude  of  the 
triangle  is  x  yards,  express  the  number  of  square  feet  in  the  parallelogram, 
whose  base  is  double  that  of  the  triangle  and  whose  altitude  is  half  as  great. 

Geometry. 
Note. — Candidates  must  obtain  at  least  34 per  cent,  on  each  section. 

Time — Three  hours. 

A 

1.  According  to  the  subject  matter  of  which  they  treat,  into  what 
groups  may  the  propositions  of  Book  I  be  divided  ?  State  the  purpose  of 
each  group. 

2.  Prove  that  in  a  triangle  if  the  perpendiculars  from  each  extremity 
of  the  base  on  the  opposite  side  be  equal,  the  triangle  is  isosceles. 

3.  D  and  E  are  the  middle  points  of  the  sides  AB,  AC  of  a  triangle, 
and  CD,  BE  intersect  at  F.  Show  that  the  triangle  BFC  is  equal  to  the 
quadrilateral  ADFE. 

4.  (a)  Prove  that  if  a  straight  line  be  divided  into  two  equal,  and  also 
externally  into  two  unequal  segments,  the  rectangle  contained  by  the 
unequal  segments  is  equal  to  the  difference  between  the  squares  on  the  line 
between  the  points  of  section  and  the  square  on  half  the  line.     II.   6. 

(b)  Give  an  arithmetical  illustration  of  proposition  (a). 

(c)  Deduce  algebraically  proposition  (a)  from  proposition    II.  4. 

(d)  ABCD  is  a  rhombus  ;  from  any  point  P  in  the  diagonal  AD  a 
straight  line  is  drawn  to  point  Q  in  the  diagonal  CB  produced.  Show  that 
the  rectangle  contained  by  the  segments  AP,  PD,  together  with  the  square 
on  PQ  is  equal  to  the  rectangle  contained  by  the  segments  CQ,  QB 
together  with  the  square  on  a  side  of  the  rhombus. 
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5.  (a)  Describe  a  square  e^ual  to  a   given  rectilineal  figure.     II.  14. 

(b)  Produce  a  given  straight  line  so  that  the  rectangle  contained 
by  the  whole  line  thus  produced  and  the  part  produced  may  be  equal  to 
the  square  on  another  given  line. 

B. 

6.  (a)  Find  the  centre  of  a  given  circle.     III.   1. 

(b)  What  property  of  a  circle  is  shown  in  (*/)? 

(c)  Describe  a  circle  which  shall  have  its  cjntre  in  a  given  straight 
line  and  pass  through  two  given  points. 

7.  (a)  The  straight  line  drawn  perpendicular  to  a  diameter  of  a  circle 
from  either  end  of  it,  is  a  tangent  to  the  circle  ;  and  every  other  straight 
line  drawn  through  the  same  point  cuts  the  circle.     III.   16. 

(b)  Define  tangent,  chord,  sector. 

(<?)  Draw  a  circle  to  touch  a  given  line  at  a  given  point  and  to 
pass  through  another  given  point. 

8.  (a)  If  two  chords  of  a  circle  cut  one  another,  the  rectangle  con- 
tained by  the  segments  of  the  one  shall  be  equal  to  the  rectangle  contained 
by  the  segments  of  the  other.  Conversely,  if  two  straight  lines  cut  one 
another  so  that  the  rectaugle  contained  by  the  segments  of  the  one  is  equal 
to  the  rectangle  contained  by  the  segments  of  the  other,  the  four  extremi- 
ties of  the  two  straight  lines  are  concyclic.     III.  35. 

(b)  Explain  what  is  meant  by  the  "internal  potency  of  a  point 
with  respect  to  a  circle."  What  is  the  vahi3  of  this  "  potency  of  a  point 
with  respect  to  a  circle  "  according  a9  the  point  is  inside,  on  the  circum- 
ference, or  outside  the  circle  ? 

(c)  If  two  circles  intersect  prove  that  their  common  chord  bisects 
their  common  tangent. 

Canadian  and  British  History. 
Time — Two  hours. 

1.  Give  a  concise  account  of  Olive's  carear  in  India  and  an  estimate 
of  his  services  to  Great  Britain. 

2.  Describe  the  condition  of  England  at  the  time  of  Walpole's 
ascendancy.  Remark  on  his  policy  as  finance  minister  noting  any 
measures  advocated  by  him  in  pursuance  of  this  policy. 

3.  Give  a  brief  account  of  the  events  in  which  Simon  de  Montfort 
took  part  as  the  champion  of  English  freedom. 

4.  Briefly  but  clearly  state  the  main  "Executive  Abuses"  that  pre- 
ceded the  rebellion  of  1837. 

5.  What  plans  of  government  were  adopted  by  England  in  dealing 
with  her  newly  acquired  possession  of  Canada?  Note  especially  the 
Quebec  Act. 

6.  State  fully  the  causes  which  led  the  people  of  the  thirteen  Ameri- 
can colonies  to  declare  their  independence. 
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7.  Tell  what  you  can  of  the  local  government  of  the  North-West 
Territories  since  1876. 

General  History. 
Time — Two  hours. 

1.  Write  briefly  upon  the  origin,  religion,  and  caste  system  of  the 
Hindoos. 

2.  Account  for  the  unprogressive  character  of  all  the  Oriental  nations. 

3.  Contrast  the  Spartan  and  Athenian  forms  of  government. 

4.  State  the  causes  which,  after  Pericles'  death,  brought  about  a 
rapid  decline  i i  the  greatness  of  Athens. 

5.  Write  a  concise  account  of  the  civil  war  between  Caesar  and 
Pompey. 

6.  Give  some  account  of  the  Roman  world  under  Augustus  as  regards 
(a)  its  extent,  (b)  its  government,  (c)  social  condition  of  the  people. 

7.  Briefly  but  clearly  narrate  the  circumstances  attending  the  final 
dismemberment  of  the  Roman  Empire. 

Geography. 
Time — Twj  hours. 

1.  (a)  What  is  meant  by  a  total  eclipse  of  the  sun?  Illustrate  your 
answer  by  drawings.  WHat  is  the  total  duration  of  such  an  eclipse  ?  Show 
what  part  of  the  earth's  surface  would  be  affected  by  a  total  solar  eclipse. 

(5)  Account  for  the  different  phases  of  the  moon.  Show  that  we 
have  longer  periods  of  moonlight  in  winter  than  in  summer.  Why  can 
one  side  of  the  moon  never  be  seen  from  the  earth  ? 

2.  If  the  axis  of  the  earth  were  at  right  angles  to  the  present  axis 
how  would  our  days  and  seasons  be  affected  %  Where  would  you  then 
locate  the  zones  of  heat  ? 

3.  Distinguish  tides,  waves  and  ocean  currents  as  to  cause,  movement 
and  effect. 

4.  Account  for  the  origin  of  glaciers.  What  is  their  effect  upon 
climate  and  soil  ?  In  the  development  of  the  great  central  plain  of  North 
America  show  which  has  exerted  the  greater  influence,  glaciers  or   rivers. 

5.  How  are  islands  formed  A  Describe  the  different  kinds  giving 
examples  of  each  kind.  How  may  islands  modify  the  type  and  character 
of  animal  life  ? 

6.  Describe  the  drainage  system  of  the  North-West  Territories  and 
show  the  relation  thereto  of  wood  belts,  agriculture  and  stock  raising. 

7.  Account  for  the  location  of  the  Australian  Desert.  What  struc- 
tural changes  would  convert  this  desert  into  a  fertile  region  ? 

8.  Outline  the  drainage  of  Western  Europe.  Describe  fully  the  basin 
of  one  of  its  principal  rivers  indicating  the  method  of  its  growth  and 
showing  its  importance  industrially. 
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9.  Under  the  heads — Surface,  climate,  chief  industries  and  imports, 
write  a  note  on  the  geography  of  British  Columbia. 

11.  Draw  a  map  of  Africa  south  of  latitude  22°  showing  the  drainage, 
mining  regions,  grazing  lands,  British  possessions  and  six  towns  brought 
into  prominence  through  the  Boer  war. 

10.  Give  the  location  of  the  following  and  say  what  each  is  noted 
for — Auckland,  Dantzig,  Lyons,  Esquimalt,  Port  Said,  Nijni  Novgorod, 
Welland  Canal,  Intercolonial  Railway. 

Physics. 

NOTE — Credit  will  be  given  for  neat,  illustrative  drawings. 
Time — Two  and  one  half  hours. 

1.  (a)  In  flying  a  kite,  what  forces  are  acting  upon  the  kite  when  it 
is  at  rest  in  the  air  ? 

(b)  Draw  a  diagram  to  illustrate  the  direction  of  these  forces. 

(c)  Why  is  the  string  not  attached  to  the  bottom  of  the  kite  ? 

2.  (a)  State  the  law  of  the  buoyant  force  of  fluids. 

(ft)  What  are  the  properties  of  fluids  that  produce  buoyancy  ? 

(e  Describe  a  method  of  determining  the  specific  gravity  of  a 
sponge  ? , 

(d)  A  kilogram  of  iron  (Sp.  G.  7-5)  floats  in  mercury  (Sp.  G.  13-6) ; 
find  the  volume  of  iron  above  the  surface  of  the  mercury. 

3.  (a)  Describe  the  construction  of  a  mercurial  air  pump  and  explain 
its  action. 

(b)  Wherein  lies  its  advantage  over  the  piston  rod  air  pump  ? 

4.  (a)  Explain  the  advantage  gained  by  using  a  moveable  pulley 
instead  of  a  fixed  pulley. 

(b)  Show  that  this  advantage  may  act  as  a  corresponding  loss. 

5.  A  man  weighing  150  pounds  stands  in  a  scale  attached  to  a 
moveable  pulley,  and  a  rope  having  one  end  fixed  passes  under  this  pulley 
and  then  over  a  fixed  pulley.  Find  what  force  the  man  must  exert  on  the 
free  end  of  the  rope,  the  strings  being  parallel,  in  order  to  support  himself. 

6.  (a)  Distinguish  distillation,  ebullition  and  vaporisation. 

(b)  Using  diagrams,  describe  a  method  of  distilling  water  and 
stite  what  takes  place  during  the  process  of  distillation. 

7.  Define  electrical  potential  and  prove  that  the  potential  of  a  con- 
ductor is  the  same  for  all  points. 

8.  (a)  What  is  meant  by  the  resistance  of  a  conductor  ?  Show  how 
it  may  be  measured. 

(b)  State  with  reasons  how  cells  should  be  combined  so  as  to 
obtain  the  strongest  possible  current ;  (i)  when  the  external  resistance  is 
excessive,  (ii)  when  the  internal  resistance  is  excessive. 
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9.  Describe  and  explain  the  method  of  preparing  electrotype  plates. 

10.  What  is  meant  by  a  16  candle  power  incandescent  light  ? 

(b)  Account  for  the  use  of  carbon  filaments  in  electric  lamps. 

(c)  Show  why  the  length  of  time  during  which  these   lamps    may 
be  used  is  limited. 

11.  In  the  ordinary  tin  whistle  what  effects  have  the  length  of  the 
tube,  and  the  size  and  position  of  the  openings  upon  the  quality,  intensity 
and  pitch  of  the  sounds  produced  ? 

12.  (a)  Account  for  the  differences  of  the  images  produced  by  con- 
cave and  convex  mirrors. 

(b)  Compare  the  construction  and  working  of  the  microscope  and 
telescope. 

(c)  Upon  what  principles  does  each  depend  for  its  effectiveness? 

Agriculture  and  Botany. 

NOTE — The  presiding  examiner  shall  deliver  all  the  specimens  to  one-third  of  the  candi- 
dates at  the  beginning  of  the  examination,  transfer  them  to  another  third  at  the  beginning 
of  the  second  hour,  and  to  the  remaining  third  at  the  beginning  of  the  third  hour. 
Candidates  are  requested  not  to  injure  the  specimens. 

NOTE — Candidates  must  obtain  at  least  34  per  cent,  on  each  section. 

Time — Three  hours. 

A 

1.  Outline  the  general  effects  of  tillage  upon  upland,  swamp  land  and 
alkali  land. 

2.  What  are  the  effects  of  frost  upon  crops,  (i)  just  in  leaf,  (ii)  at 
time  of  ripening  ? 

(a)  How  does  each  of  the  following  affect  frost — general  cultiva- 
tion, forests,  and  laud  slopes  ? 

3.  Compare  a  crop  of  peas  with  a  crop  of  wheat  as  to  favourite  soils, 
place  in  rotation,  preparation  of  soil  and  harvesting.  How  would  you 
determine  when  a  crop  of  wheat  was  ready  to  cut. 

4.  State  the  chief  advantages  of  the  process  of  ensilage.  What  crops 
are  best  suited  for  ensilage  aud  what  changes  do  they  undergo  in  the  silo? 

5.  Give  illustrations  of  the  helpfulness  of  birds  to  the  farmer. 

6.  What  kind  of  land  is  suitable  for  sheep  raising  ?  Why  ?  Describe 
a  profitable  breed  of  sheep  for  the  North- West  Territories.  Write  notes 
on  their  care  during  winter. 

7.  Discuss  tree  culture  in  the  North- West  Territories  under  the  heads  — 
necessity  for,  suitable  varieties,  transplanting,  and  pruning. 

B 

8.  Show  how  the  roots  of  any  two  of  the  following  are  adapted  in 
structure  and  modification  to  the  purposes  of  thsir  life — qouch  grass, 
Solomon's  seal,  poplar,  celery. 
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9.  (a)  What  is  meant  by  phyllotaxis  ?  What  is  its  importance  to  the 
plant  ?  Indicate  the  relations  existing  between  phyllotaxis  and  the  struc- 
ture and  the  arrangement  of  leaves. 

(b)  Distinguish  exogenous  and  endogenous   stems.      Draw  cross- 
sections  of  each  to  illustrate  the  arrangement  of  their  tissues. 

10.  Describe,  using  drawings,  the  internal  structure  and  development 
of  a  leaf. 

11.  Explain,  using  drawings,  hypogynous,  epigynous  and  perigynous 
stamens.     What  effect  has  each  upon  the  pollination  of  the  flower  ? 

12.  Tell,  with  reasons,  how  you  would  determine  the  classification 
and  name  of  a  flower  unknown  by  you. 

13.  (a)  Identify  specimens  A,  B,  C  and  D. 

(ft)  Compare  specimens  A  and  B  as  to  form,  margins,  surface  and 
venation.     Account  generally  for  their  differences  in  form. 

(c)  State  the  uses  to  the  parent  plant  of  specimen  C. 

(d)  Describe  the  floral  envelopes  of  specimen  D  and  name  three 
plants  of  the  same  order.     Give  the  characteristics  of  this  order. 


First  Class. 

Literature  (First  Paper). 
Time — Two  hours. 

1.  Explain  clearly  the  following  passages — 

(a)  Yet  when  we  can  entreat  an  hour  to  serve, 

We  would  spend  it  in  some  words  upon  that  business, 
If  you  would  grant  the  time. 

(b)  If  you  shall  cleave  to  my  consent,  when  'tis, 
It  shall  make  honour  for  you. 

(c)  To  be  thus  is  nothing  ; 
But  to  be  safely  thus.     Our  fears  in  Banquo 
Stick  deep  ;  and  in  his  royalty  of  nature 
Reigns  that  which  would  be  feared. 

(d)  The  feast  is  sold 
That  is  not  often  vouched,  while  'tis  a  making, 
'Tis  given  with  welcome. 

2.  Write  a  brief  description  of  Macbeth,  comparing  him    with    Lady 
Macbeth,  and  with  Banquo. 

3.  (a)  Infirm  of  purpose  ! 

Give  me  the  daggers :  the  sleeping  and  the  dead 
Are  but  as  pictures  ;  'tis  the  eye  of  childhood 
That  fears  a  painted  devil. 

(b)  Had  he  not  resembled 

My  father  as  he  slept  I  had  done  it. 
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Show  what  light  the  above  passages  throw  upon  the  character  of  Lady 
Macbeth. 

4.  In  how  far  are  the   parts   of   Caliban   and   Ariel    related    to   the 
general  conception  of  the  Tempest  ? 

5.  (a)  These  our  actors, 

As  I  foretold  you,  were  all  spirits  and 
Are  melted  into  air,  into  thin  air  ; 
And  like  the  baseless  fabric  of  this  vision, 
The  cloud  capped  towers,  the  gorgeous  palaces, 
The  solemn  temples,  the  great  globe  itself, 
Yea,  all  which  it  inherits  shall  dissolve 
And,  like  this  insubstantial  pageant  faded, 
Leave  not  a  rack  behind. 

(b)  Be  not  afeard  ;  this  isle  is  full  of  noises, 

Sounds  and  sweet  airs  that  give  delight  and  hurt  not. 
Sometimes  a  thousand  twangling  instruments 
Will  hum  about  mine  ears  ;  and  sometimes  voices, 
That  if  I  then  had  wak'd  after  a  long  sleep, 
Will  make  me  sleep  again. 

Who  are  the  speakers  in  the  above  extracts  ?      Show   what   light    is 
thrown  upon  their  respective  characters  by  these  extracts. 

6.  State  by  whom  and  under  what  circumstances,  each  of  the  follow- 
ing passages  was  spoken — 

a)         And  oftentimes  to  win  us  to  our  harm 

The  instruments  of  darkness  tell  us  truths. 

(b)  We  are  such  stuff 
As  dreams  are  made  on,  and  our  little  life 
Is  rounded  with  a  sleep. 

(c)  'Tis  safer  far  to  be  that  which  we  destroy 
Than  by  destruction  dwell  in  doubtful  joy. 

(d)  Life's  but  a  walking  shadow,  a  poor  player 
That  struts  and  frets  his  hour  upon  the  stage 
And  then  is  heard  no  more. 

(e)  Canst  thou  not  minister  to  a  mind  diseased, 
Pluck  from  the  memory  a  rooted  sorrow  ? 

(f)  To  beguile  the  time, 
Look  like  the  time  ;  bear  welcome  in  your  eye, 

Your  hand,  your  tongue  :  look  like  the  innocent  flower, 
But  be  the  serpent  under  it. 

7.  Explain  the  italicised  words  in  the  following — 

(a)  And  let  us  not  be  dainty  of  leave  taking. 

(b)  My  bosky  acres  and  unshrubbM  down. 
(<?)  Upon  a  thought  he  will  be  well  again. 
(d)  Foot  it  featly,  here  and  there. 


Ill 

8.  Give  the  substance  of  Milton's  reflections  on  Fame  in  Lycidas. 

9.  Quote  Milton's  sonnet  u  On  His  Blindness  "  and  prove  from  it 
his  mastery  of  metre. 

10.  (a)  Explain  in  what  connexion  each  of  the  following  passages 
occurs  in  Comus  : 

(i)    We  that  are  of  purer  fire 
Imitate  the  starry  quire, 
Who  in  their  mighty  watchful  spheres 
Lead  in  swift  round  the  months  and  years. 

(ii)  But  for  that  damn'd  magician,  let  him  be  girt 
With  all  the  grisly  legions  of  that  troop 
Under  the  sooty  flag  of  Acheron. 

(iii)  This  I  have  learnt 

Tending  my  flocks  hard  by  i'  tb'  hilly  crofts, 
That  brow  this  bottom-glade. 

(ft)  Write  notes  upon  the  italicised  words. 

il.  Outline  briefly  the  function  of  the  Moral  Plays  or  Moralities  in 
the  development  of  the  Drama. 

Literature  (Second  Paper). 

Time — Three  hours, 

A 

1.  (a)  In  the  development  of  the  plot  what  purpose  is  served  by  the 
archery  contest  (Locksley  and  Hubert). 

(ft)  How  is  climax  secured  in  this  scene  ? 

2.  (a)  Describe  the  part  played  by  Isaac,  the  Jew,  in  working  out 
the  plot  of  this  novel. 

(ft)  How  far  does  he  represent  the  Jew  of  his  day  in  England  ? 

3.  Write  a  note  on  Scott's  portraiture  of  ecclesiastics  in  "Ivanhoe." 

4.  (a)  Which  do  you  consider  the  finer  from  an  artistic  standpoint,  the 
scene  between  Bowena  and  De  Bracy  or  that  between  Rebecca  and  the 
Templar  at  Torquilstone  ?     Why  ? 

(ft)  Show  how  the   contrast   in   character   between  Rebecca  and 
Bowena  is  exhibited. 

B 

"  And  now  the  Storm-Blast  came,  and  he 
Was  tyrannous  and  strong  ; 
He  struck  with  his  o'ertaking  wings, 
And  chased  us  south  along. 

With  sloping  mast  and  dipping  prow, 
As  who  pursued  with  yell  and  blow 
Still  treads  the  shadow  of  his  foe, 
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And  forward  beuds  his  head, 
The  ship  drove  fast,  loud  roared  the  blast, 
And  southward  aye  we  fled. 

And  now  there  came  both  mist  and  snow. 

And  it  grew  wondrous  cold  : 
And  ice,  mast  high,  came  floating  by, 

As  green  as  emerald. 

And  through  the  drifts  the  snowy  clifts 

Did  send  a  dismal  sheen  : 
Nor  shapes  of  men  nor  beasts  we  ken — 

The  ice  was  all  between. 

The  ice  was  here,  the  ice  was  there, 

The  ice  was  all  around  : 
It  cracked  and  growled,  and  roared  and  howled, 

Like  noises  in  a  swound  ! 

1.  Connect  this  extract  with  the  poem. 

2.  What  figure  of  speech  in  the  first  stanza  ?     Discuss    its   suitability 
and  comment  upon  "  roared  "  in  the  second  stanza. 

3.  With  the  first  two  lines  of  the  fifth  stanza  compare — 

Alone,  alone,  all,  all  alone, 
Alone  on  a  wide,  wide  sea  ! 

What  effect  is  produced  by  thjus  repetition?     Quote  other   lines   from 
this  poem  in  which  this  poetic  artifice  is  used  similarly. 

4.  Compare  the  movement  in  the  second  stanza  with  that  in — 

The  fair  breeze  blew,  the  white  foam  flew, 

The  furrow  followed  free  : 
We  were  the  first  that  ever  burst 

Into  that  silent  sea. 

Account  for  any  differences. 

5.  Examine  the  suitability  of  the  sound  effects  to   the  theme   in  the 
third  line  of  the  last  stanza. 

6.  What  effects  are  produced  by  the  use  of  such  words  as  aye,  clifts, 
fan,  swound? 

C  . 

And  she  shall  lean  her  ear 

In  many  a  secret  place 
Where  rivulets  dance  their  wayward  round, 
And  beauty  born  of  murmuring  sound, 

Shall  pass  into  her  face. 

And  vital  feelings  of  delight 
Shall  rear  her  form  to  stately  height 

Her  virgin  bosom  swell. 

1.   Of  what  philosophy  is  this  a  felicitous  expression  ? 
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2.  Name  the  poem  from  which  the  following  is  taken  and  show  its 
connection — 

To  be  a  Prodigal's  Favourite— then,  worse  truth, 
A  Miser's  Pensioner — behold  our  lot ! 
O  Man,  that  from  thy  fair  and  shining  youth 
Age  might  but  take  the  things  Youth  needed  not ! 

3.  Complete  the  stanza  of  which  the  following  are  the  first  two  lfnes — 

I  saw  her  upon  nearer  view, 
A  Spirit,  yet  a  Woman  too ! 

4.  To  the  last  point  of  vision,  and  beyond, 

Mount,  daring  warbler  ! — that  love  prompted  strain 
—  'Twixt  thee  and  thine  a  never  failing  bond — 

Thrills  not  the  less  the  bosom  of  the  plain  : 
Yet  might'st  thou  seem,  proud  privilege !  to  sing 
To  sing  all  independent  of  the  leafy  spring. —  Wordsworth. 

Up  with  me  !  up  with  me  into  the  cloud*  ! 

For  thy  song,  lark,  is  strong  ; 
Up  with  me,  up  with  me  into  the  clouds  ! 

Singing,  singing. 
With  clouds  and  sky  about  thee  ringing, 

Lift  me,  guide  me,  till  I  find 
That  spot  which  seems  so  to  thy  mind.  —  Wordsworth. 

Higher  still,  and  higher 

From  the  earth  thou  spriugest 
Like  a  cloud  of  fire  ; 

The  blue  deep  thou  wingest. 
And  singing,  still  dost  soar,  and  soaring,  ever  singest. — Shelley. 

(i)  Compare  these  extracts  as  to  (a)  thought,  (b)  feeling,  (c)  melody, 
(d)  imagery. 

(ii)  Quote  what  seems  to  you  the  finest  line  or  lines 

Essays. 
Time — One  and  one  half  hours. 

Write  briefly — say  three  or  four  paragraphs — on  three  subjects 
selected  from  the  list  that  follows.  It  is  not  the  extent  of  yuur  knowledge 
about  the  selected  subjects  so  much  as  your  ability  to  say  a  few  things 
about  them  in  a  simple,  clear,  orderly  and  correct  way  that  is  the  test. 

1.  One  of  the  following — 

(a)  Description  of  Cedric,  the  Saxon. 

(b)  Description  of  Rebecca  as  she  appeared  at  Ashby. 

(c)  Description  of  the  field  of  Ashby. 

2.  Either  of  the  following — 

(a)  Give  in  narrative  form  the  substance  of  the   conversation   be- 
tween Rowena  and  Rebecca  after  the  marriage. 
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(b)  Give  in  narrative  form  the  substance  of  the  conversation 
between  the  Grand  Master  and  the  King  after  the  judicial  combat. 

3.   Either  of  the  following — 

(a)  Discuss  :   "  Chivalry  !     .  she  is  the  nurse  of  pure  and 

high  affection — the  stay  of  the  oppressed,  the  redresser  of  grievances,   the 
curb  of  the  power  of  the  tyrant." 

(#)  Discuss  :  "  There  could  in  fact  have  been  no  such  state  of 
society  as  that  of  which  the  story  before  us  (Ivanhoe)  professes  to  give  but 
samples  and  ordinary  results." — Edinburgh  Review. 

Rhetoric  and  Grammar. 
Time — Two  hours. 

A 

(1)  "In  France,"  says  M.  Sainte-Beuve,  "  the  first  consideration 
for  us  is  not  whether  we  are  amused  and  pleased  by  a  work  of  art  or  mind, 
nor  is  it  whether  we  are  touched  by  it.  (2)  What  we  seek  above  all  to 
learn  is,  whether  ice  were  right  in  being  amused  with  it,  and  in  applauding 
it,  and  in  being  moved  by  it. "  (3)  Those  are  very  remarkable  words,  and 
they  are,  I  believe,  in  the  main  quite  true.  (4)  A  Frenchman  has,  to  a  con- 
siderable degree,  what  one  may  call  a  conscience  in  intellectual  matters  ; 
he  has  an  active  belief  that  there  is  a  right  and  a  wrong  in  them,  that  he  is 
bound  to  honour  and  obey  the  right,  that  he  is  disgraced  by  cleaving  to  the 
wrong.  (5)  All  the  world  has,  or  professes  to  have,  this  conscience  in 
moral  matters.  (6)  The  word  conscience  has  become  almost  confined,  in 
popular  use,  to  the  moral  sphere,  because  this  lively  susceptibility  of 
feeling  is,  in  the  moral  sphere,  so  far  more  common  than  in  the  intellectual 
sphere  ;  the  livelier,  in  the  moral  sphere,  this  susceptibility  is,  the  greater 
becomes  a  man's  readiness  to  admit  a  high  standard  of  action,  an  ideal 
authoritatively  correcting  his  every  day  moral  habits  ;  here,  such  willing 
admission  of  authority  is  due  to  sensitiveness  of  conscience.  (7)  And  alike 
deference  to  a  standard  higher  than  one's  own  habitual  standard  in  intel- 
lectual matters,  a  like  respectful  recognition  of  a  superior  ideal,  is  caused, 
in  the  intellectual  sphere,  by  sensitiveness  of  intelligence.  (8)  Those 
whose  intelligence  is  quickest,  openest,  most  sensitive,  are  readiest  with 
this  deference  ;  those  whose  intelligence  is  less  delicate  and  sensitive  are 
less  disposed  to  it.  (9)  Well,  now  we  are  on  the  road  to  see  why  the 
French  have  their  academy  and  we  have  nothing  of  the  kind. 

1.  What  is  the  topic  of  this  paragraph  ? 

2.  What  is  the  purpose  of  the  negative  statements  in  the  first  sen- 
tence ?     Comment  upon  the  value  of  this  mode  of  beginning  a  paragraph. 

3.  What  is  the  rhetorical  value  of  the  repetition  in  the  second 
sentence. 

4.  What  is  the  use  of  the  second  part  of  the  fourth  sentence  ? 

5.  How  is  the  seventh  sentence  related  in  form  to  the  sixth  sentence  ? 
What  is  the  value  of  this  form  of  relation  ? 

6.  Describe  the  structure  of  the  eighth  sentence  and  comment  upon 
the  values  of  this  type. 
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7.  Draw  a  tabular  form  of  this  paragraph  which  shall  show  how  the 
thought  progresses,  what  is  principal,  what  illustrative,  what  summarising. 

B 

If  it  were  done  when  'tis  done,  then  'twere  well 
It  were  done  quickly  :  if  the  assassination 
Gould  trammel  up  the  consequence,  and  catch 
With  his  surcease  success  :  that  but  this  blow 
Might  be  the  be-all  and  the  end-all  here, 
But  here  upon  this  bank  and  shoal  of  time, 
We'd  jump  the  life  to  come. 

1.  Classify  this  sentence. 

2.  Separate  into  clauses  and  give  the  exact  function  and  relation  of 
each. 

3.  Comment  upon  the  uses  of  the  subjunctive  in  this  extract. 

4.  Write  a  note  on  Celtic  influence  upon  the  English  of  the  Anglo 
Saxon  period.     Account  for  it. 

5.  Outline  the  eflfects  of  the  Norman  Conquest  upon  the  Anglo  Saxon 
tongue,  1100-1500.  Connect  the  changes  with  the  political  history  of 
the  time. 

6.  Illustrate  inflectional  changes  in  modern  English  through  the 
history  of  the  italicised  forms  in 

It  blesseth  him  that  gives. 
The  house  is  being  built 

Algebra. 
NOTE  :    Candidates  must  obtain  at  least  34  per  cent,  on  each  section. 
Time — Three  hours. 

1.  (a)  What  is  the  condition  that  x+a  should  be  the  factor  of 

ax3  +  bx2+cx+d? 

(b)  Give,  in  outline,  a  method  of  finding  the  factors  of  the  follow- 
ing expressions  and  factor  them — 

(1)  2b2c2  +  2c2a2  +  2a2b2— a4— b4—C4. 

1   '      8       J        27        2 
(c)  Deduce  the  condition  that   makes   a  +  b   a   factor   of   an+bn. 
Write  down  the  other  factor. 

2.  (a)  Show  that,  if  the  sum  of  all  the  products,  taken  two  at  a  time, 
of  three  consecutive  integers  is  increased  by  one,  the  sum  is  three  times  a 
perfect  square. 

(b)  If  the  third  of    these  consecutive    integers    is    expressed    by 
am — tyi — linfer  from  (a)  the  square  root  of  the  perfect  square  obtained. 

0    T,    m       n         r  ,    x2      y2       z2  . 

3.  If -        -  aud   — -  i  ^—4-  -  1,   prove  that 

x       y        x  a2^b2^c2 

m2      n2       r2       m2  +  n2  +  r2 
^  +  "02  +  ^2        x2  +  y2  +  x2 
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4.  (a)  What  are  irrational  equations  ?  State  the  general  method  of 
solving  them. 

(b)  Solve  \  -  x+  v  (5x  + 1)  5,  and  show  that  the  obtained  values  of 
x  will  satisfy  the  equation. 

(c)  Form  the  equation  whose  roots  are  a+b  and     — +— -    when  a 
N  a        b 

and  b  are  the  roots  of  x2_ llx  +  22^0. 

(d)  Solve  (1)  2x2  +  3xy=56  and  7y2— 2xy=rl2. 

(2)  xm(x2m— 4xm— l)  +  4-0. 

5.  Two  trains  start  from  Moose  Jaw  and  Winnipeg  simultaneously. 
A  travels  10  miles  an  hour  more  than  B.  If  the  two  places  are  situated 
400  miles  apart,  and  the  rate  per  hour  of  the  faster  train  is  equal  to  3% 
times  the  number  of  hours  that  elapse  before  the  trains  meet,  find  the  rates 
of  the  trains. 

B 

6.  (a  From  the  Index  Law  deduce  the  meaning  of  (ax)y,  (1)  when  y 
is  a  positive  integer,  (2)  when  y .—  —  J-  ,    a  negative  quantity. 

_5  J?_E    __  _  n 

(b)  Simplify      (x2y3z4)       2    +  (x_nv_mz-p)    3+    (X2    y8mz4P)-l. 

(c)  Find  the  rationalising  factor  of  4i/a-|-4j/b. 

7.  (a)  Explain  the  meaning  of  the  terms  (1)  a  ratio  of  greater  in- 
equality, (2)  incommensurable  numbers. 

(b)  It  the  area  of  a  circle  varies  as  the  square  of  its  radius,  find  the 
radius  of  a  circle  which  is  equal  in  area  to  the  sum  of  the  areas  of  two 
circles,  whose  radii  are  3  and  4  inches  respectively. 

8.  If  the  6th  term  of  an  A.  P.  is  —2,  and  the  sum  of  the  first  8 
terms  is  — 10,  find  the  nth  term. 

9.  Show  that  the  number  of  combinations  of  n  different  things  taken 
rata  time  can  be  found  independently  of  the  number  of  permutations. 

10.  (a)  Deduce  the  formula  called  the  Binomial  Theorem  when  n  is 
any  positive  integer. 

(b)  Find  the  value  of  the  sum  of  the  coefficients  in  the  expansion  of 

(1+x)*. 

(c)  What  is  the  greatest  term  in  the  expansion  of  (l  +  2x,l°  when 

11.  In  how  many  different  ways  can  a  class  of  15  pupils  be  arranged 
in  5  rows  with  three  in  each  row,  so  that  no  two  shall  be  twice  in  the  same 
row  ? 

12.  The  numerator  and  denominator  of  one  fraction  are  each  greater 
by  2  than  the  corresponding  terms  of  a  second  fraction.  The  sum  of  the 
fraction  is  2%  ;  but  if  the  denominators  were  interchanged  their  sum 
would  be  3.     Find  the  fractions. 
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Geometry. 
NOTE :    Candidates  must  obtain  at  least  34  per  cent,  on  each  section. 
Time — Three  hours, 

1.  (a)  Prove  that  if  the  sides  of  a  rectilineal  figure,  which  has  no 
reentrant  angle,  are  produced  in  order,  all  the  exterior  angles  so  formed 
are  together  equal  to  four  right  angles. 

(b)  Show  the  use  that  may  be  made  of  propositions  (a)  in   (1)   in- 
scribing rectilineal  figures  in  a  circle,  (2)  equisecting  a  right  angle. 

2.  (a)  Prove  that  in  every  triangle  the  square  on  the  side  opposite  an 
acute  angle  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  squares  on  the  other  two  sides 
diminished  by  twice  the  rectangle  contained  by  either  of  those  two  sides 
and  the  projection  on  it  of  the  other  side.     II.  13. 

3.  From  any  point  in  the  base  of  a  right  augled  triangle  a  line  is 
drawn  at  right  angles  to  the  hypotenuse,  prove  that  these  lines  are  divided 
into  segments  whose  rectangles  differ  by  the  square  on  the  line  so  drawn. 

4.  (a)  Draw  a  tangent  to  a  given  circle  from  a  given  point.     III.  17. 

(b)  Is  the  tangent  limited  or  unlimited  at  the  point  of  contact  with 
the  circle  ?     Give  reasons  for  your  answer. 

(c)  Draw  a  common  tangent  to  two  given  circles. 

5.  (a)  Prove  that  if  from  a  point  without  a  circle  two  straight  lines  be 
drawn,  one  of  which  cuts  the  circle,  and  the  other  meets  it,  and  if  the 
rectangle  contained  by  the  secant  and  its  external  segment  be  equal  to  the 
square  on  the  line  which  meets  the  circle,  that  line  shall  be  a  tangent. 
III.  37. 

(b)  Explain  what  is  meant  by  the  potency  of  a  point   with  respect 
to  a  circle.     What  is  the  value  of  this  potency  of  a  point  with   respect   to 
'  a  circle  according  as  the  point  is  inside,  on  the  circumference,  or   outside 
a  circle? 

B. 

6.  Find  a  point  in  the  produced  diameter  of  a  given  circle,  from 
which  the  tangent  drawn  to  the  circle  shall  be  equal  to  a  given  straight 
line. 

7.  What  is  the  purpose  of  Bk  IV  ?     Show  that  it  is  not  complete. 

8.  (a)  Inscribe  a  circle  in  a  given  triangle.     IV.  4. 

(J)  Show  that  the  centres  of  the  inscribed  circle  and  of  one  of  the 
escribed  circles  lie  in  the  same  straight  line. 

ic)  If  the  inscribed  circle  in  the  triangle  ABC  touches  the  sides 
at  DEF,  (i)  show  that  the  triangle  DEF  is  acute  angled,  (ii)  Express 
the  angles  of  DEF  in  terms  of  the  angles  of  ABC. 

9.  (a)  Describe  an  isosceles  triangle  having  each  of  the  angles  at  the 
base  double  of  the  third  angle.     IV.  10. 

(J)  What  regular  figures  can  be  inscribed  in  a  circle  by  proposition 
(ayi 
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[c)  Show  that  the  smaller  circle  in  your  construction,  proposition 
(a),  is  equal  to  the  circle  which  would  circumscribe  the  triangle  you  have 
constructed. 

10.  (a)  Explain  the  following  terms  and  phrases — Multiple  ;  sub- 
multiple  ;  ratio  of  one  magnitude  to  another. 

(b)  If  A,  B,  C,  D  be  four  magnitudes,  when  is  the  ratio  A  :  B  equal 
to  C  :  D  ? 

11.  (a)  Prove  that  if  the  vertical  angle  of  a  triangle  be  bisected  by  a 
straight  line  which  cuts  the  base,  the  segments  of  the  base  shall  have  to 
one  another  the  same  ratio  as  the  remaining  sides  of  the  triangle.     VI  3. 

(b)  If  BC,  the  base  of  a  triangle  ABC,  be  cut  by  the  bisector 
of  the  internal  vertical  angle  at  D,  and  by  the  bisector  of  the  external 
vertical  angle  externally  at  E,  show  that  BE,  DE,  DC,  are  in  harmoni- 
cal  progression. 

Trigonometry. 
Time — Three  hours. 

1.  An  isosceles  triangle  has  a  vertical  angle  eight  times  one  of  its 
equal  angles  :  find  the  degrees,  grades  and  units  of  a  circular  measure  in 
its  vertical  angle. 

2.  Define  the  ratios  of  an  angle  of  90°.  What  convention  is  neces- 
sary to  adapt  your  definition  to  any  angle  ? 

3.  Solve  the  following — 

(i)  Construct  an  angle  whose  tangent  is  ~-  where  a  and  b   may 
be  any  numbers. 

(ii)  Show  the  quadrants  in  which  the  angle  will  lie  according  as  a 
and  b  are  positive  or  negative. 

(iii)  Construct  an  angle  whose  cotangent  is  ..  ,       ,• 

4.  Prove  the  following  relations — 

(i)   (3— 4sin2A)(l-3tan2A)=(3-tan2A)(4cos2A-3). 
(ii)  cot2A — cos2A=cos4A  cosec2A. 

5.  Prove  any  two  of  the  following — 

(i)  sin(A  —  B)  =  sin  AcosB— cosAsinB. 

(n)  sin  A — sinl)  — 2cos  — - —  sin 

1  2 

(iii)  cos3A=4cos8A— 3cosA. 

6.  Point  out  the  advantages  of  base  10  in  a  system  of  logarithms. 

Find  the  logarithm  of  ( J      having  given 

V -428571  / 
log  3  =  -4771213,  log  5  =  -6989700  and  log  7  =  -8450980. 
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7.  In  any  triangle  prove  the  following  relations — 

sinA     8inB       sinC 
(i) 


a  b  c 

A— B     a-b  C 

(n)  tan-j-  =rFF  cot  T- 

A          (s— b)(s— c) 
(iii)    sin-g-^i  g ,  where  S— %^a+b+c. 

8.  Two  railways  intersect  at  an  angle  of  35°-20'  ;  from  the  point  of 
intersection  two  trains  start  together,  one  at  the  rate  of  30  miles  an  hour  ; 
find  the  rate  of  the  other  train  so  that  after  2%  hours  the  trains  may  be  50 
miles  apart.  Show  that  there  are  two  velocities  that  will  satisfy  this  con- 
dition and  calculate  approximately  the  greater  of  them  having  given  : 

log  2=   -30103  L  Sin  60°-10'  =  9-93827 

log  3=   -47712  L  Sin  84°-30'  =  9-99800 

log  8606=3-93479  L  Sin  35°-20'  =  9-76218 

9.  Find  the  radius  of  a  circle  described  about  a  triangle  in  terms  of 
the  sides  of  the  triangle. 

General  History. 
Time — Two  hours. 

1.  Compare  Egyptian  and  Persian  civilisation  under  the  following 
headings — religion,  government,   and  literature. 

2.  Sketch  the  Peloponnesian  War. 

3.  State  fully  the  circumstances  that  led  to  the  Rise  of  the  Dutch 
Republic. 

4.  What  were  the  evils  of  feudalism  ?  Write  briefly  upon  the  "  three 
main  influences  that  undermined  it." 

5.  Briefly  but  clearly  describe  the  Thirty  Years'  War. 

6.  What  was  the  immediate  object  of  the  Crusades  ?  State  some  of 
the  effects  of  these  expeditions. 

7.  (a)  Write  somewhat  fully  upon  the  character,  foreign  policy,  and 
domestic  policy  of  Cardinal  Richilieu. 

(5)  Briefly  compare  him  with  Cardinal  Wolsey. 

Constitutional  History. 
Time — Two  Hours. 

1.  Describe  the  political  history  of  Canada  under  the  Act  of  Union, 
1840-1867. 

2.  Tell  what  you  know  of  the  a  power  of  disallowance  "  and  "  mak- 
ing of  treaties  "  under  the  Canadian  Constitution. 

3.  Briefly  outline  the  functions  of  (a)  the  Governor  General,  (b)  the 
Lieutenant  Governor. 

4.  (a)  Give  the  qualification  of  a  senator. 
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(b)  With  respect  to   what  matters  has   the  Senate  no  powers  of 
legislation  ? 

5.  What  are  the  checks  and  balances  in  the  British  Constitution  ? 

6.  Enumerate  the  various  functions  of  the  British  House  of  Commons 
and  briefly  discuss  each. 

7.  Contrast  the  Cabinet  system  of  government  with  the  Presidential 
as  to  (a)  elasticity,  (b)  permanency,  (e)  efficiency,  (d)  responsibility. 

Physics. 
Time — Two  and  one  half  hours. 

1.  Define  velocity  and  acceleration.  Neglecting  friction,  find  the 
acceleration  of  a  ball  of  lead  (Sp.  gr.  11*3)  sinking  in  water,  and  a  ball  of 
wood  (Sp.  gr.  0*6)  rising  in  water. 

2.  A  ship  sailing  in  a  southward  current  is  heading  in  a  due  east 
direction  from  a  lighthouse.  At  the  end  of  four  hours  the  ship  is  found 
to  have  gone  40  miles  in  a  direction  30°  south  of  east.  Find  the  rate  of 
the  current  and  the  velocity  of  the  ship. 

3.  (a)  Explain  the  relation  of  cohesion  and  adhesion  to  capillary 
phenomena. 

(i)  If  two  glass  tubss  are  inserted,  one  into  water  and  the  other 
into  mercury,  describe  the  surfaces  of  the  liquids  in  each  case  (1)  inside 
the  tubes,  (2)  about  the  outsides  of  the  tubes. 

4.  (a)  Show  that  temperature  does  not  always  signify  quantity  of  heat. 

(b)  Upon  what  does  the  quantity  of  heat  in  a  body  depend  ? 

(c)  Describe  at  least  two  methods  which  tend  to  establish  equalisa- 
tion of  temperature. 

5.  (a)  Upon  what  principles  does  the  action  of  the  siphon  depend  ? 

(b)  What  is  the  limit  of  its  action  ? 

(c)  Do  the  arms  of  the  siphon  require  to  be  of  equal  bore  ? 

(d)  Show  how  ydu  would  siphon  gases  lighter  than  air.  Draw 
diagrams  to  illustrate  your  answers. 

6.  (a)  Define  what  is  meant  by  the  " latent  heat"  of  water,  and  state 
how  you  would  proceed  to  measure  it  experimentally. 

(b)  What  becomes  of  the  kinetic  energy  required  to  liquefy  ice  ? 
Explain. 

(c)  Some  ice  is  to  be  kept  as  long  as  possible  in  a  warm  room. 
Describe,  and  give  reasons  for,  the  construction  of  a  suitable  box. 

7.  (a)  In  what  respects  do  dynamo  electric  machines  differ  from 
electro  magnetic  machines  ? 

(b)  Where  does  the  magnetism  of  the  field  magnets  come  from  in 
the  former  ? 

(c)  Where  does  the  dynamical  energy  of  the  currents  come  from  in 
the  latter  ? 
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8.  There  are  20  cells  (e.  m.  f.  =1-5  volt  ;  r=0-5  ohm  each)  in  a 
circuit  in  which  the  external  resistance  is  10  ohms.  Find  the  strength  of 
the  current  which  flows  (a)  when  the  cells  are  joined  in  simple  series  ;  (b) 
when  the  cells  are  arranged  in  multiple  arc  ;  (c)  when  the  cells  are 
arranged  two  abreast. 

9.  (a)  Distinguish  forced  and  sympathetic  vibrations. 

(b)  Show  how  each  is  produced. 

(c)  How  many  sound  waves  unite  to  produce  a  sound  louder  or 
weaker  than  either  alone  would  produce,  or  to  cause  silence  ? 

10.  (a)  Distinguish  between  a  shadow  and  an  image. 

(b)  Show  how  each  is  produced. 

(c)  Place  a  lighted  candle  in  an  otherwise  dark  room  some  distance 
from  a  concave  mirror  and  determine  the  position  of  the  focus  of  the 
light  waves,  (i)  when  the  candle  is  brought  nearer  the  mirror,  (ii)  when 
the  flame  is  between  the  centre  of  curvature  and  the  principal  focus,  (iii) 
when  the  flame  is  at  the  principal  focus.  Give  reasons  for  your  answer  in 
each  case. 

11.  (a)  How  may  a  ray  of  white  light  be  (i)  decomposed,  (ii)  recom- 
posed. 

(b)  Upon  what  does  colour  depend  ? 

(c)  Explain  how  the  colour  of  a  substance  may  be  analysed. 

(d)  Why  are  the  colour  tints  at  sunset  red  and  yellow  ? 

(e)  Explain  the  phenomena  of  the  rainbow. 

Chemistry. 
Time — Two  hours. 

1.  (a)  State  Avogadro's  Law  and  describe  and  explain  at  least  two 
simple  experiments  that  verify  it. 

(b)  "  This  law  is  considered  the  most  important  in  the  whole  range 
of  chemical  science."     Show  its  importance. 

2.  (a)  Explain  the  difference  between  the  atomic  and  molecular 
weights  of  an  element. 

(b)  How  may  the  former  be  ascertained  ? 

3.  (a)  Explain  the  action  of  MuC>2  in  the  production  of  O  from 
KC108. 

(b)  Classify  oxides  aud  state  the  characteristic   properties   of  each 
class. 

4.  Give  equations  to  illustrate  the  chemical  reaction  that  takes  place 
in  each  of  the  following  experiments  and  name  the  resulting  products — 

(a)  Add    a   little   granulated    zinc    and  iron  filings   to    a   strong 
solution  of  caustic  potash. 

(b)  Fill  a  dry  bottle  with  carbon  dioxide  and  place  it  mouth  down- 
wards over  a  bottle  of  ammonia. 
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(c)  Heat  a  small  piece  of  potassium  in   a  deflagrating  spoon  and 
plunge  it  into  a  bottle  of  dry  hydrochloric  acid  gas. 

5.  (a)  Outline  the  method  of  obtaining  phosphorus  from   bone   ash. 
Represent  by  equations  all  the  reactions  that  take  place. 

(b)  Enumerate   the  distinguishing   properties   of  red   and  yellow 
phosphorus  and  explain  how  the  former  may  be  obtained  from  the  latter. 

6.  Describe  the  laboratory  preparation  of  hydrofluoric   acid.       State 
the  properties  and  uses  of  this  acid. 

7.  (a)  Describe  Reinch's  test  for  arsenic. 

(b)  Name  an  antidote  to  arsenic  poisoning  and  explain  its  action. 

8.  Explain  any  method  by  means  of  which  hard  water  may  be 
rendered   soft. 

9.  (a)  Enumerate  the  different  modes  of  chemical  action. 

(b)  Which  of  the  modes  is  followed  in  the  chemical    actions  that 
take  place  in  the  experiments  mentioned  in  questions  3  (a),  4  (a\  5  (5)  ? 

Biology. 

NOTE — The  work  with  the  microieope — 10  (a),  (6),  (c) — must  be  attempted. 
Time — Two  and  one  half  hours. 

1.  State  the  points  of  similarity  and  difference  between  plants  and 
animals. 

2.  Describe  the  structure  of  bone.     How  is  it  nourished  'i 

3.  Describe  metabolism  and  give  an  example  of  it. 

4.  With  reference  to  the  Amoeba  describe  (a)  any  two  fundamental 
properties  of  protoplasm,  and  (b)  any  two  protoplasmic  movements. 

5.  What  is  the  difference  between  symmetry  and  differentiation  ? 
How  do  you  account  for  each  (  Give  the  chief  systems  of  symmetry  and 
differentiation  of  the  earthworm. 

6.  Draw  a  cross  section  of  the  rhizome  of  a  fern  (Pteris  aquilina)  to 
6how  its  tissua  systems.  State  the  functions  of  each  and  mention  the 
characteristics  of  any  one. 

7.  "  The  life  history  of  the  fern,  broadly  speaking,  consists  of  an 
alternation  of  generations."  Explain.  Describe,  in  outline,  the  germina- 
tion of  the  spores  of  a  brake. 

8.  Compare  the  mode  of  nutrition  of  the  fern  with  that  of  the  earth- 
worm. 

9.  Give  your  reasons  for  considering  yeast  a  plant  or  an  animal. 
How  do  moisture,  temperature  and  sunlight  affect  the  growth  of  yeast  ? 
Why  does  canned  fruit  ferment  while  preserved  fruit  does  not? 

10.  (a)  Draw  and  describe  section  A  as  seen  under  the  microscope. 
From  what  organ  is  it  taken  ? 
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(b)  Describe  the  cells  in  section  B  stating  their  uses  to  the  organism 
of  which  they  formed  a  part. 

(c)  Describe  the  tissue  systems  observed  in  section  C. 


PROFESSIONAL. 


THIRD    CLASS. 

Organisation,  Management  and  Law. 

1.  Describe  a  practical  method  of  heating  and  ventilating  rural 
schools. 

2.  What  consideration  would  guide  you  in  promoting  a  pupil  from 
Standard  III  to  Standard  IV  ?     What  tests  would  you  employ  ? 

3.  As  educating  agencies,  discuss  such  combination  games  as  football ; 
such  individual  games  as  jumping. 

4.  State  briefly  the  characteristics  of  a  well  managed  school. 

5.  Describe  any  set  of  class  tactics  for  dismissal  of  pupils  at  recess, 
or  for  distribution  of  books  at  the  beginning  of  a  lesson. 

6.  How  should  each  of  the  following  be  treated — tardiness,  ijajrj- 
per  language,  lighting? 

7.  Outline  a  lesson  for  pupils  in  Standard  II  on  "  Kindness  to 
Animals." 

8.  State  the  provisions  of  The  School  Ordinance  respecting  recesses, 
school  fees  where  parents  are  not  ratepayers,  keeping  of  school  registers, 
grants  payable  on  class  of  certificate  held  by  teacher,  mode  of  computing 
daily  average  attendance. 

Literature. 

I. 

I  shot  an  arrow  into  the  air, 
It  foil  to  earth,  I  knew  not  wher  j  ; 
For,  so  swiftly  it  flew,  the  sight 
Could  not  follow  it  in  its  flight. 

I  breathed  a  song  into  the  air, 
It  fell  to  earth,  I  knew  not  where  ; 
For  who  has  sight  so  keen  and  strong, 
That  it  can  follow  the  flight  of  gong  2 

Long,  long  afterward,  in  an  oak 
I  found  the  arrow,  still  unbroke ; 
And  the  song,  from  beginning  to  end, 
I  found  again  in  the  heart  of  a  friend. 

— Longfellow, 
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(a)  Give  a  title  for  this  poem  that  will  indicate  its  essential  thought. 

(b)  State  briefly  the  thought  of  the  poem. 

(c)  What  effect  is  produced  by  1.     2  and  1.     6  ? 

(d)  In  relation  to  the  thought  of  the  poem  show  why  "  oak"  and 
' 4  heart  of  a  friend "  are  chosen.  Show  the  suitability  of  "  breathed," 
1.     5,  and  "flight,"  1.    '8. 

(e)  What  considerations  would  guide  you  in  determining  whether 
to  memorise  this  poem  or  not  ? 

II. 

Vainly  the  fowler's  eye 
Might  mark  thy  distant  flight  to  do  thee  wrong, 
As,  darkly  painted  on  the  crimson  sky, 

Thy  figure  floats  olong. 

—Bryant }s  "Too,  Waterfvwl." 

(a)  Name  three  difficulties  children  in  Standard  III  would  be  likely 
to  find  in  understanding  this  passage. 

(b)  Ask  three  questions  intending  to  elucidate  these  difficulties, 
(tf)  Answer  these  questions. 

III. 

"The  cognomen  of  Crane  was  not  inapplicable  to  this  person.  He 
was  tall,  but  exceedingly  lank,  with  narrow  shoulders,  long  arms  and  legs, 
hands  that  dangled  a  mile  out  of  his  sleeves,  feet  that  might  have  served 
for  shovels,  and  his  whole  frame  most  loosely  hung  together.  His  head 
was  small,  and  flat  at  top,  with  huge  ears,  large  green  glassy  eyes  and  a  long 
snipe  nose,  so  that  it  looked  like  a  weathercock  perched  upon  his  spindle 
neck  to  tell  which  way  the  wind  blew.  To  see  him  striding  along  the 
profile  of  a  hill  on  a  windy  day,  with  his  clothes  bagging  and  fluttering 
about  him,  one  might  have  mistaken  him  for  the  genius  of  famine  descend- 
ing upon  the  earth,  or  some  scarecrow  eloped  from  a  cornfield." — Irving'*  8 
"Legend  of  Sleepy  Hollow." 

(a)  Ask  not  more  than  four  questions  which  should  lead  pupils  to 
discover  the  special  impression  which  Irving  aims  at  producing  in  this 
sketch.     Answer  each  briefly. 

(b)  Ask  questions  which  should  lead  pupils  to  see  the  effect  produced 
by  "cogmomen,"  "inapplicable,"  and  "a  mile  out  of  his  sleeves"  in 
the  first  two  sentences. 

(c)  Ask  questions  which  should  lead  pupils  to  see  the  force  and 
suitability  of  "some  scarecrow  eloped  from  a  cornfield." 

Heading,   Spelling  and   Writing. 

1.  State  the  main  objects  to  be  aimed  at  in  teaching  (a)  primary 
reading  ;  (b)  advanced  reading. 

2.  State  the  uses  of  supplementary  reading  in  the  first  three  Standards 
and  mention  material  spitable  for  a  class  in  Standard  II, 
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3.  Name  the  first  six  sounds  you  would  teach  to  beginners,  and  show 
clearly  what  you  would  expect  them  to  do  with  this  knowledge. 

4.  "Silence,"  said  the  father,  "one  word  more  will  make  me  chide 
you,  girl !  What !  an  advocate  for  an  impostor  !  You  think  there  are  no 
more  such  fine  men, having  seen  only  him  and  Caliban."  This  he  said  to 
prove  his  daughter's  constancy  ;  and  she  replied,  "  My  affections  We  most 
humble.     I  have  no  wish  to  see  a  goodlier  man." 

Give  illustrations  of  how  you  will  use  this  extract  to  teach  (a) 
emphasis,  (b)  inflection,  (c)  pitch,  and  (d)  rate. 

5.  Give  the  seat  work  that  you  would  assign  to  a  class  in  Standard 
IV  to  which  you  had  just  taught : 

I  am  the  daughter  of  earth  and  water, 

And  the  nursling  of  the  sky  ; 
I  pass  through  the  pores  of  the  ocean  and  shores  ; 

I  change  but  I  cannot  die. 

6.  (a)  What  preparatory  teaching  should  be  given  to  a  class  before 
asking  the  pupils  to  spell  the  difficult  words  in  the  extract  in  question  4  ? 
(b)  Describe  methods  of  correction  to  follow  the  testing  of  this  teaching. 

7.  Describe  your  method  of  conducting  a  writing  lesson  on  the  word 
"English."     Write  this  word  with  due  regard  to  spacing  and  height. 

Grammar  and  Composition. 

1.  (a)  Show  how  you  would  lead  a  pupil  in    Standard  V  to  analyse — 

By  yonder  sandy  cove,  where,  every  day, 

The  tide  flows  in  and  out, 
A  lonely  bird  in  sober  brown  and  gray 

Limps  patiently  about. 

(b)  What  use  to  the  pupil  should  such  an  exercise  be  ? 

2.  What  is  meant  by  saying  that  parsing  is  essentially  a  deductive 
exercise?  Illustrate  your  answer  by  an  outline  of  a  lesson  on  "phrases," 
with  special  reference  to  the  selection  in  question  1. 

3.  (a)  Give  notes  of  a  lesson  on  any  one  of  the  following — Prepo- 
sition, case  of  nouns,  "  the  verb  to  be  has  the  same  case  after  it  as  before 
it" 

(b)  What  use  to  the  pupil  should  such  a  lesson  be  '< 

4.  Describe  a  practical  method  of  teaching  a  class  in  Standard  IV 
what  a  paragraph  is  and  what  two  fundamental  characteristics  it  should 
always  have. 

5.  What  directions  would  you  give  to  a  pupil  for  his  guidance  in 
making  an  outline  for  a  composition  on  a  subject  drawn  from  geography, 
nature  study  or  history  ? 

6.  Outline  a  method  for  the  correction  of  such  a  composition. 

Arithmetic  and  Algebra. 

1.  (a)  What  are  the  facts  you  will  teach  regarding  the  number  6  ? 
(b)  Give  specimens  of  the  seat  work  to  follow  these  lessons,     (c)  Make  a 
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lesson  plan  for  teaching 4+2,    6  ;    2  +  2  +  2-6;    3X2  .-6  ;%  of  6-^2  ; 
6-^2     3. 

2.  Illustrate  your  method  of  teaching  the  relation  of  y%  and  %  to  a 
Part  II  class. 

3.  Outline  a  lesson  plan  to  teach  a  first  lesson  in  percentage  to  a 
class  in  Standard  II. 

4.  A  pupil  has  failed  to  solve  the  following  problem — "  An  insurance 
company  took  a  risk  on  75°/o  of  the  value  of  a  house  at  2^°/0  premium 
and  immediately  afterwards  reinsured  662£°/o  of  the  risk  at  3°/0  premium. 
The  premium  received  exceeded  the  premium  paid  by  $15.  Find  the 
value  of  the  house." 

(a)  What  is  the  pupil's  probable  difiiculty  ? 

(5)  Write  three  specimen  questions  you  will  ask  in  leading   him   to 
the  solution. 

(c)  Write  the  answers  you  expect. 

(d)  Write  a  proper  solution  of  the  problem. 

5.  Point  out  the  similarity  and  dissimilarity  between  arithmetic  and 
algebra. 

6.  Deduce  the  rule  for  subtraction  in  algebra. 

7.  Show  how  you  will  lead  a  pupil  to  write  out,  without  actual  multi- 
plication, the  result  of  any  one  of — 

(3*+y2y)2;     (x-y+z)(x+y-z)y    (#  +  3)(*-5)(«+2). 

8.  Show  how  you  will  teach  a  class  the  principle  of  transposition  in 
the  solution  of  an  equation. 

9.  Write  the  problem  of  which  the  following  is  the  algebraic  state- 
ment— 

x+y     140 
£,r_;|0  +  §y+5^75 

Geometry  and  Mensuration. 

1.  u  A  man  leaves  his  home  at  A  and  walks  due  north  8  miles  to  B  ; 
he  then  walks  6  miles  north-east  to  C  ;  from  C  he  walks  due  east  12  miles 
to  D  ;  at  1)  he  turns  to  his  right  through  an  angle  of  90°  and  walks  16 
miles  in  a  straight  line  to  E.  How  far  is  he  from  his  home  ? "  Draw  to 
a  scale  8  miles  —  1  inch.  Use  only  protractor  and  ruler.  Mark  the 
degress  in  the  angles. 

2.  AB  is  a  line  12  feet  long ;  trisect  it  at  C  and  D  ;  from  C  draw  a 
line  perpendicular  to  AB  ;  at  D  make  an  angle  of  60°  and  produce  the 
side  to  meet  the  perpendicular  at  F  ;    join  AF. 

Determine  AF  (a)  by  measurement,  (b)  by  deduction.  Use  ruler, 
compass,  protractor.     Leave  construction  lines. 

3.  Show  how  you  will  lead  a  pupil  to  prove  the  fourth  problem  in 
Euclid,  Book  I. 
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4.  A  pupil  has  solved  the  ninth  proposition  in  Euclid,  Book  I. 
What  inferences  will  you  lead  him  to  make  so  that  he  may  be  able  to 
solve  independently  the  tenth  proposition  ? 

5.  A  cistern  14  feet  in  diameter  and  ten  feet  deep  has  its  walls  curbed 
with  two  inch  plank. 

Show  how  you  will  lead  a  pupil  to  find  (a)  the  number  of  cubic  yards 
of  earth  that  have  been  thrown  out,  (5)  the  cost  of  the  lumber  to  curb  it  at 
$20  per  thousand. 

Geography  and  History. 

1.  State  the  uses,  in  teaching  geography,  of  the  following — The 
globe,  photographs,  map  drawing,  moulding  in  sand. 

2.  Give  notes  of  a  lesson  on  any  two  of  the  following — Formation 
and  courses  of  rivers,  trade  winds,  uses  of  mountains,  climate  as  in- 
fluenced by  latitude. 

3.  Arrange  topics  for  a  series  of  lessons  on  the  continent  structure  of 
North  America.  Account  briefly  for  the  order  of  topics.  Write  a  sum- 
mary of  what  you  would  teach  about  any  one  topic. 

4.  (a)  State  somewhat  fully  the  advantages  of  approaching  history 
through  biography. 

(b)  Give  notes  of  lessons  on  any  two  of  the  following — Bishop 
Laval,  La  Salle,  Wolfe,  Alexander  Mackenzie,  Alfred,  Simon  de  Mont- 
fort,  Oliver  Cromwell. 

(c)  Show  that  these  lessons  illustrate  what  you  have  said  in  answer 
to  a. 

5.  (a)  Give  notes  of  a  lesson  on  Discovery  of  America,  Treaty  of 
Paris,  War  of  1812,  Rebellion  of  1837,  or  Seignorial  Tenure. 

(b)  Show  that  this  lesson  illustrates  one  or  more  of  the  chief  objects 
sought  in  teaching  history  in  an  elementary  school. 

Elementary  Science. 

1.  Plan  a  series  of  lessons  on  the  germination  and  growth  of  a  bean 
or  a  pea. 

2.  Give  notes  of  a  lesson  on  the  hen  or  the  cow,  suitable  for  Standard 
II.     State  the  objects  of  the  lesson. 

3.  Illustrate  how  nature  study,  literature,  composition,  reading  and 
drawing  may  be  correlated. 

4.  Give  notes  of  a  lesson  to  Standard  III  on  restoring  fertility  to 
exhaubted  soils.      State  briefly  the  uses  of  such  a  lesson. 

5.  Give  notes  of  a  lesson  on  methods  of  destroying  weeds,  taking  as 
an  example  the  tumble  weed  or  the  Canada  thistle. 

6.  A  man,  after  a  walk  in  autumn,  feels  somewhat  cold  and  faint. 
He  is  offered  a  cup  of  coffee,  a  glass  of  wine,  or  a  glass  of  beef  tea. 
Which  should  he  take  'I 
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Give  notes  of  a  lesson  intended  to  aid  pupils  to  give  a  rational  answer 
to  this  question. 

7.  Give  notes  of  a  lesson  to  pupils  below  Standard  III  on  the  care  of 
the  teeth. 

Pedagogy. 

1.  "  The  conclusion  is  reached  that  learning  to  read  and  write  should 
be  the  leading  study  of  the  pupil  in  his  first  four  years  of  school." — 
Report  Committee  Fifteen.  Give  the  arguments  by  which  this  conclusion 
is  reached.     Criticise  the  conclusion. 

2.  "Every  act  of  the  soul  leaves  as  an  enduring  result  increased 
power  and  tendency."  Explain.  Show  the  value  of  this  maxim  in  the 
intellectual  and  moral  training  of  the  child. 

3.  Compare  the  discipline  of  the  school  and  the  discipline  of  the  home 
in  the   formation  of  character. 

4.  Discuss  the  values  of  regulated  and  unregulated  sports  (games)  at 
school. 

5.  "  We  must  proceed  from  simple  to  complex."  Give  illustrations 
of  the  application  of  this  maxim  in  teaching  topics  in  grammar  and 
history. 

6.  By  what  tests  will  you  determine  the  Success  of  a  teaching  exercise? 

7.  Describe  the  characteristics  and  advantages  of  proper  blackboard 
summaries. 

Psychology. 

1.  "It  is  the  brain  that  sees  and  not  the  eye."  Comment  on  the 
truth  of  this  statement  and  on  its.  bearing  on  the  teacher's  work. 

2.  u  Feeling,  knowing  and  willing  are  properties  of  the  mind  which 
can  neither  be  isolated  from  it  nor  from  one  another. "  Illustrate  the 
statement  of  the  text  and  show  its  educational  bearings. 

3.  (a)  What  are  the  most  common  causes  of  inattention  ?  State  how 
you  would  deal  with  them. 

(J)  "  The  teacher  is  driven  back  to  an  appeal  to  the  child's  involun- 
tary attention." — Dexter.     When  is  this  true,  and  why  '( 

4.  "  That  we  may  master  the  outer  world,  we  are  endowed  with 
sense  perception." — Baldwin. 

(a)  How  may  the  teachers  aid  in  sense  development  ? 

(b)  Discuss  the  use  and  danger  of  pictorial  illustration  in  school. 

5.  (a)  Distinguish  between  memory  and  the  imagination,  memory 
and  perception,  memory  and  conception. 

(b)  What  are  the  conditions,  physical    and    psychical,    upon    which 
memorising  depends  ? 

G.  (a)  Give  the  process  involved  in  forming  a  judgment,  (b)  the  main 
causes  of  incorrect  judgments  and  (c)  the  way  in  which  you  would  d**** 
with  any  one  of  these  causes. 
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7.  Discuss  the  more  important  educational  aspects  of  anger  in  child  - 
Ten  under  the  headings  (a)  origin,  (b)  forms,  (.'?)  preservative  treatment,  (d) 
restraint. 

8.  By  what  sort  of  discipline  and  exercise  may  the  will  be  trained  in 
school. 

History  of  Education. 

1.  Point  out  the  excellences  and  defects  of  "Humanistic"  education. 

2.  Give  a  sketch  of  the  educational  work  of  John  Sturm. 

3.  Point  out  the  excellences  and  defects  of  "Realistic"  education. 

4.  Give  a  sketch  of  the  educational  work   of  Comenius. 

5.  Point  out  the  excellences  and  defects  of  u  Naturalistic  "  education. 

6.  Give  a  summary  of  the  educational  views  of  Locke. 

Organisation,  Management  and  Law. 

1.  Describe  an  effective  method  of  heating  and  ventilating  an 
ungraded  rural  school. 

2.  By  what  tests  will  you  determine  the  proper  classification  of 
pupils '( 

3.  What  considerations  will  guide  you  in  determining  tli3  character 
and  amount  of  seat  work  to  be  given  in  connection  with  any  lesson? 

4.  Describe  class  tactics  you  will  employ  in  calling  up  and  dismissing 
classes. 

5.  If  you  found  the  class  you  were  teaching  growing  listless  and 
sleepy,  what  causes  would  you  suppose  to  be  at  work  and  what  would  be 
your  remedies  ? 

6.  State  the  means  you  would  employ,  and  the  purpose  you  have  in 
view  in  dealing  with  any  two  of  the  following  offences — Copying,  rude 
manners,  impertinence,  fighting,   tattling. 

7.  Discuss  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  monthly  reports. 

8.  State  briefly  the  substance  of  the  provisions  of  The  School  Ordi- 
nance with  regard  to  holidays  in  schools  not  open  for  the  whole  year, 
public  examinations,  contagious  diseases. 

Litertaure,  Reading,  Spelling. 

The  brooklet  came  from  the  mountain, 

As  sang  the  bard  of  old, 
Running  with  feet  of  silver 

Over  the  sands  of  gold  ! 

Far  away  in  the  briny  ocean 

There  rolled  a  turbulent  wave 

low  singing  along  the  sea  beach, 

Now  howling  along  the  cave. 
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And  the  brooklet  has  found  the  billow, 

Though  they  flowed  so  far  apart, 
And  has  filled  with  its  freshness  and  sweetness 

That  turbulent,  bitter  heart  ! 

1.  Illustrate  how  you  will  lead  pupils  to  give  the  meaning  of  each 
stanza  and  their  connection  in  thought. 

2.  How  will  you  lead  pupils  to  perceive  the  meaning  of  11.  3-4  I 

3.  Illustrate  how  you  will  bring  out  the  force  of  "singing," 
"howling,"  in  stanza  II,  and    "turbulent,"  "bitter,"  in  stanza  III. 

4.  What  do  yon  conceive  to  be  the  "  inner  meaning  "  of  this  poem  ? 

5.  Give  the  verse  scheme  of  this  poem  and  scan  the  first  stanza. 

6.  Illustrate  methods  of  teaching  phrasing  and  rate  in  a  reading 
lesson,  using  stanza  II  as  the  basis. 

7.  Describe  any  two  methods  commonly  employed  for  teachingyonng 
children  the  first  steps  in  reading.  State  which  you  prefer  and  give  your 
reasons. 

8.  Name  four  words  in  the  spelling  of  which  young  children  often 
make  mistakes,  and  show  how  each  mistake  may  be  corrected  or   avoided. 

Oram mar ,    Composition^    Writing. 

1.  "It  is  the  relation  of  a  word  to  other  words  and  not  its  meaning 
that 'determines  the  part  of  speech  it  is."       Discuss  and  illustrate. 

2.  State  the  difficulties  that  pupils  in  Standard  V  would  probably 
experience  in  analysing  "  Passing  through  a  ravine,  they  came  to  a  hollow 
like  a  small  amphitheatre,  surrounded  by  perpendicular  precipices." 
Indicate  how  you  will  deal  with  the  principal  one. 

3.  Make  notes  of  a  lesson  on  any  two  of  the  following — The  classifi- 
cation of  conjunctions,  the  inflection  of  adjectives,  the  distinction  between 
compound  and  complex  sentences,  word  building,  voice. 

4.  How  will  you  teach  pupils  in  Standard  III  to  write  a  description 
of  an  apple  ?     Make  a  copy  of  your  blackboard  summary. 

5.  Our  first  essay  (in  fishing)  was  along  a  mountain  brook,  among 
the  Highlands  of  the  Hudson.  It  was  one  of  those  wild  streams  that 
lavish,  among  our  romantic  solitudes,  unheeded  beauties,  enough  to  fill 
the  sketch  book  of  a  hunter  of  the  picturesque.  Sometimes  it  would  leap 
down  rocky  shelves,  making  small  cascades,  over  which  the  trees  threw 
their  broad  balancing  sprays  ;  and  long  nameless  weeds  hung  in  fringes 
from  the  impending  banks,  dripping  with  diamond  drops.  Sometimes  it 
would  brawl  and  fret  along  a  ravine  in  the  matted  shade  of  a  forest,  filling 
it  with  murmurs,  and  after  this  termagant  career,  would  steal  forth  into 
open  day  with  the  most  demure  face  imaginable.  How  smoothly  would 
this  vagrant  brook  glide,  at  such  times,  through  some  bosom  of  green 
meadow  land  among  the  mountains  ;  where  the  quiet  was  only  interrupted 
by  the  occasional  tinkling  of  a  bell  from  the  lazy  cattle  among  the  clover, 
or  the  sound  of  a  wood  cutter's  axe  from  the  neighbouring  forest." — Irving. 
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(a)  Make  an  analysis   of  this  descriptive   paragraph,    showing  the 
theme,  general  introduction,  and  characteristic  details. 

(b)  What   use   would  you    make  of   such   an    analysis    in  teaching 
composition  to  Standard  V  pupils  ? 

6.  Describe  a  plan  for  conducting  a  writing  lesson  in  an  ungraded 
school. 

Arithmetic  and  Algebra. 

1.  "  Arithmetic  is  the  first  great  step  in  the  conquest  of  nature.'1 — 
Committee  of  Fifteen.     Discuss  and  apply  to  school  work. 

2.  What  are  the  chief  difficulties  that  arise  in  primary  number  work  ? 
Show  how  you  will  endeavour  to  meet  them. 

3.  Outline  the  steps  by  which  the  difficulties  of  teaching  "  carrying  " 
in  subtraction  may  be  overcome. 

4.  When  and  how  will  you  teach  least  common  multiple  ? 

5.  If  %  the  value  of  a  mare  is  equal  to  %  the  value  of  her  colt  and 
33%°/o  °*  ^e  difference  between  their  values  is  $ 20,  what  are  they  worth 
together  ? 

(a)  Give  a  method  of  teaching  this  question— objective  if  possible. 

(b)  Give  an  acceptable  solution  for  the  above. 

6.  " The  transformation  of  numbers  belongs  strictly  to  algebra." — 
Committee  of  Fifteen.  Illustrate  the  advantage  gained  by  this  character- 
istic. 

7.  The  number  of  hours  from  the  present  till  midnight  is  three  time* 
that  of  the  number  since  noon.     What  time  is  it  ? 

(a)  Illustrate  the  probable  difficulties  that  the  pupils  will  have  and 
your  manner  of  dealing  with  them. 

(6)  Give  an  acceptable  solution. 

(<?)  Give  another  question  involving  the  same  principle  but  different 
in  form. 

8.  Show  how  the  factoring  of  §,r-  —  20xy -f  6t/2  may  be  taught. 

Geometry  and  Mensuration. 

NOTE  :  Instrument* — ruler,  protractor,  compass  and  triangle.     Accuracy   of  drawing  is 
required  in  construction. 

1.  What  claims,  practical  and  disciplinary,  has  geometry  for  a  p'ace 
on  the  public  school  programme  ? 

2.  How  will  you  develop  the  concepts  pointy  line,  surface  (plane  and 
curved)  to  beginners  in  geometry. 

3.  (a)  Construct  three  equal  circles  in  a  row  touching  one  another. 

(b)  Invent  a  deduction  based  upon  (a)   concerning  parallel    lines, 
and  prove  it. 
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4.  Indicate  how  to  preseut  Euclid  I.   4  to  a  class. 

5.  A  park  has  a  circular  lake  04%  rods  in  circumference.  Find  the 
length  of  the  longest  direct  path  to  the  lake  from  a  pavilion  5  rods'  fvoin- 
the  lake. 

6.  Outline  a  lesson  teaching  the  area  of  the  surface  of  a  cylinder. 

7.  (a)  Construct  a  triangle,  the  length  of  the  thr^e  sides  being  given. 

(5)  How  could  this  problem  be  used  to   show  different   kinds   of 
triangles  ? 

(c)  How  could  it  be  used  to  show  a  property  of  all  triangles  ? 

8.  Define  angle  of  elevation  and  angle  of  depression  and  write  two 
problems  of  different  types  that  will  show  the  usefulness  of  these  angles  in 
geometry. 

9.  Represent  a  field  by  drawing  (scale  %  inch  to  one  rod),  from  A,  a 
line  east  14  rods  to  B.  From  B  continue  AB  in  a  dotted  line  east  10 
rods  to  C.  Twelve  rods  north  of  C  place  a  dot  at  D.  Connect  B  and  D 
by  a  straight  line.  From  D  draw  a  straight  line  south  26  rods  to  E.  From 
E.  west  20  rods  to  F.  From  F  8  rods  towards  A  to  G.  From  G  south- 
west at  right  angles  10  rods  to  H.  Connect  H  and  A  by  a  straight  line. 
How  many  acres  in  enclosed  lot  ? 

History. 

1.  Discuss  the  use  of  biography  as  an  introduction  to  history.  Name 
three  persons  whose  biography  would  throw  light  on  the  history  of  the 
Norman  period  and  give  an  outline  of  what  yon  would  teach  about  any 
one  of  these. 

2.  "  History  in  school,  it  is  contended,  should  be  the  special  branch 
for  education  in  the  duties  of  citizenship.' ' — Heport  Committee  Fifteen. 
Give  reasons  for  this  contention  and  indicate  ways  in  which  the  history 
lesson  may  teach  these  duties. 

3.  Discuss  the  use  of  ballad  poetry  in  the  teaching  of  history  and 
mention  some  suitable  ballads. 

4.  Give  notes  of  lessons  on  any  two  of  the  following — The  Magna 
Charter,  the  Repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws,  the  Feudal  System,  the  Spanish 
Armada.     State  the  purpose  of  each  lesson. 

5.  Give  notes  of  a  lesson  on  Clergy  Reserves,  Seignorial  Tenure,  the 
War  of  1821,  or  the  Treaty  of  Paris. 

Geography  and  Elementary  Science. 

1.  u  The  chief  purpose  of  this  study  is  to  enable  pupils  to  perceive 
the  earth's  essential  surface  features  and  the  relation  thereto  of  man's 
modes  of  living." 

What  are  these  ''essential  features?"  Give  illustrations  of  the 
44  relation  thereto  of  man's  modes  of  living." 
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2.  "  The  habit  of  thinking  of  the  map  and  the  map  alone  is  an  almost 
insurmountable  obstruction  in  the  way  of  a  teacher's  ever  learning  to  teach 
real  geography." 

"  The  power  to  understand  a  map  correctly  is  of  indispensible  impor- 
tance in  the  study  of  geography. " 

In  the  light  of  these  statements  discuss  the  true  place  and  function  of 
maps. 

3.  Give  an  outline  of  a  series  of  lessons  on  winds  to  pupils  in 
Standard  III. 

4.  Give  an  outline  of  a  lesson  on  Winnipeg  as  a  commercial  centre. 
(Standard  IV  pupils. ) 

5.  Arrange  topics  for  a  series  of  lessons  on  the  continent  structure  of 
North  America.  Write  a  summary  of  what  yon  will  teach  on  any  one 
topic. 

6.  Give  an  outline  of  a  lesson  to  Standard  IV  pupils  on  the  hen,  the 
sheep  or  the  preparation  of  the  soil  for  a  crop  of  carrots. 

7.  Give  an  outline  of  a  lesson  to  Standard  II  pupils  on  buds,  the 
germination  of  seeds  or  the  structure  of  the  stem. 

8.  Arrange  topics  suitable  for  a  lesson  on  the  care  of  the  pupil's  teeth 
or  ears.     (Standard  III.) 

First  Class. 
Philosophy  of  Education. 

1.  "The  education  of  the  child  must  accord  both  in  mode  and 
arrangement  with  the  education  of  mankind  considered  historically. " — 
Spencer.     Criticise. 

2.  "There  is  no  child  in  general,  but  children  differ  from  each  other 
both generically  and  specifically." —  Welton.  Examine  this  statement  and 
show  its  bearing  on  educational  work. 

3.  u  Spencer  may  be  reasonably  blamed   for    calling  the    system   of 

natural  consequences  moral  education." — (rvyau.      "Punishment 

can  not  be  determined  as  to  its  application  by  mere  reference  to  the  deed." 
— Rosenhranz.  State  and,  in  the  light  of  these  quotations,  criticise 
Spencer's  doctrine  of  the  discipline  of  consequences.  (Inevitable 
reactions.) 

4.  "In  order  to  the  full  realisation  of  human  capability  and  human 
life  each  of  us  has  to  be  subjected  to  the  educative  influence  of  the  home 
and    the  community/'     Discuss. 

5.  "  Proceed  from  the  concrete  to  the  abstract."  "With  the  con- 
crete we  should  begin,  and  with  the  concrete  we  should  end."  Explain 
these  maxims.     Which  is  the  truer  i 

6.  Distinguish  inductive  and  deductive  methods  of  teaching  and 
mention  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  each. 
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7.  u  It  must  still  be  to  mathematics  and  languages  that  the  teacher 
must  turn  when  he  wishes  to  train  his  pupils  in  drawing  conclusions  which 
are  demonstrably  certain."     Discuss. 

Psychology. 

1.  Give  a  physiological  explanation  of  the  phenomena  of  brain  fatigue. 
Show  the  bearing  of  this  upon  school  exercises. 

2.  u  All  the  cognitive  work  we  do  is  resolved  into  (a)  differentiating 
material,  (b)  assimilating  material  and  (c)  associating  or  complicating 
material."  By  means  of  notes  of  a  lesson  on  angle,  adjective  or  peninsula, 
illustrate  this. 

3.  State  the  law  of  contiguity  and  give  illustrations  of  its  use  in 
teaching  topics  in  elementary  science  and  literature. 

4.  Describe  in  a  general  way  modes  of  cultivating  the  imagination. 
Give  illustrations  of  such  modes  in  teaching  topics  in  history  and 
geography. 

5.  (a)  Show  that  the  process  of  judging  illustrates  the  two  funda- 
mental elements,  analysis  and  synthesis. 

(b)  Mention    some   causes    of   indistinctness  in  the   judgments   of 
children  and  suggest  exercises  to  prevent  or  remedy   these. 

6.  Discuss  the  relation  of  exercise  of  the  motor  organs  to  the  early 
training  of  the  will. 

History  of  Education. 

1.  Point  out  the  strength  and  weakness  of  the  "  Passive  "  system  of 
education. 

2<  Describe  in  a  general  way  Athenian  education  and  contrast  it 
with  our  own. 

3.  Point  out  the  strength  and  weakness  of  "  Humanistic  "  education. 

4.  Give  a  sketch  of  Chivalric  education. 

5.  Criticise  Rousseau's  educational  theories. 

6.  Give  a  summary  of  the  educational  views  of  Pestalozzi  and  account 
for  his  influence  on  pedagogy. 

Organisation,  Management  and  Law. 

1.  Describe  satisfactory  methods  of  seating  and  lighting  an  ungraded 
rural  school. 

2.  State  the  grounds  on  which  pupils  should  be  promoted. 

3.  Mention  the  most  important  points  to  be  kept  in  view  in  the 
construction  of  a  time  table. 

4.  "Securing  the  regular  and  punctual  attendance  of  his  pupils  is  an 
essential  part  of  the  work  of  a  teacher/'     Discuss. 
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5.  What  conditions  should  govern  the  kind  and  amount  of  home 
work  to  be  given  to  children  above  Standard  II. 

6.  State  the  means  you  will  employ,  and  the  purpose  you  have  in 
view,  in  dealing  with  any  two  of  the  following  offences — Bullying,  swear- 
ing, cruelty,  impertinence. 

7.  Discuss  the  effects  upon  the  pupil  of  competition  for  prizes  in 
school. 

8.  State  briefly  the  substance  of  the  provisions  of  The  School  Ordi- 
nance with  regard  to  religious  exercises,  compulsory  education,  teachers' 
agreements. 

•  Literature,  Reading,  Spelling. 

A  Poet  !     He  hath  put  his  heart  to  school, 
Nor  dares  to  move  unpropped  upon  the  staff 
Which  Art  hath  lodged  within  his  hand — must  laugh 
By  precept  only,  and  shed  tears  by  rule. 
Thy  Art  be  Nature  :  the  live  current  quaff, 
And  let  the  groveller  sip  his  stagnant  pool, 
In  fear  that  else,  when  Critics  grave  and  cool 
Have  killed  him,  Scorn  should  write  his  epitaph. 
How  does  the  Meadow  flower  its  bloom  unfold  ? 
Because  the  lovely  little  flower  is  free 
Down  to  its  root,  and  in  that  freedom,  bold  ; 
And  so  the  grandeur  of  the  Forest  tree 
Comes  not  by  casting  in  a  formal  mould 
But.  from  its  own  divine  vitality. 

1.  Illustrate  how  you  will  lead  pupils  to  give  the  function  of  each 
quatrain. 

2.  Give  the  meaning  of  the  second  tercet  and  its  thought  relation  to 
the  rest  of  the  sonnet. 

3.  Indicate  how  the  rhyme  scheme  may  be  connected  with  the  stages 
of  thought. 

4.  Show  how  you  will  lead  pupils  to  see  the  force  and  appropriateness 
of  "  laugh  "  and  "  shed  tears." 

5.  Illustrate  how  you  will  deal  with  figurative  language  such  as  "live 
current,"  " Scorn." 

6.  Discuss  the  value  of  good  oral  reading  in  the  teaching  of  poetry. 

7.  How  will  you  lead  pupils  to  perceive  differences  in  rate  of  reading 
11.  2 — 4,  and  11.  10  —  12  ;  differences  in  emphasis  11.  5 — 6  'i 

8.  What  difficulties  in  spelling  and  orthoepy  are  found  in  11.  2—6  ? 
Outline  plans  for  overcoming  these  with  Standard  III  pupils. 

Grammar,    Composition,    Writing. 

1.  Distinguish,  after  Laurie,  nutrition,  training  and  discipline  and 
show  how  he  applies  this  in  discussing  the  function  of  grammar  in  the 
public  school. 
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2.  "  The  pupil  must  determine  the  relations  of  the  words  in  sentences 
by  what  he  conceives  to  be  the  relations  of  the  ideas  in  the  thought." 
How  will  a  belief  in  this  statement  affect  the  planning  of  a  first  course  in 
elementary  grammar  ? 

3.  Outline  lessons  on  any  two  of  the  following — The  principle  of  ease 
in  word  formation,  the  appositive  adjective,  the  distinction  between  par- 
ticiples and  gerunds,  the  distinction  between  simple  and  complex  sentences, 
the  position  of  phrases. 

4.  "  It  is  in  the  country  that  the  Englishman  gives  scope  to  his 
natural  feelings.  He  breaks  loose  gladly  from  the  cold  formalities  and 
negative  civilities  of  town  ;  throws  off  his  habit  of  shy  reserve,  and 
becomes  joyous  and  free  hearted.  He  manages  to  collect  round  him  all 
the  conveniences  and  elegancies  of  polite  life,  and  to  banish  its  restraints. 
His  country  seat  abounds  with  every  requisite,  either  for  studious  retire- 
ment, tasteful  gratification,  or  rural  exercise.  Books,  paintings,  music, 
horses,  dogs  and  sporting  implements  of  all  kinds  are  at  hand.  He  puts 
no  constraint  upon  his  guests  or  himself,  but  in  the  true  spirit  of  hospitality 
provides  the  means  of  enjoyment,  and  leaves  everyone  to  partake  accord- 
ing to  his  inclination." 

Show  by  means  of  this  paragraph  how  you  will  develop  the  ideas  of 
unity,  continuity  and  parallel  construction.  Give  your  blackboard 
summary. 

5.  Describe  a  plan  for  revising  a  written  composition. 

6.  Describe  a  plan  for  conducting  a  writing  lesson  in  an  ungraded 
school. 

Arithmetic  and  Alqebra. 

1.  "  A  teacher  who  has  always  taught  figures  and  fancies  them 
numbers,  rarely  learns  what  a  number  really  is. — Harri*. 

(a)  Explain  what  is  meant,     (b)  Illustrate  from  primary  work  what 
means  may  be  taken  to  avoid  this  error. 

2.  In  the  apprehension  of  the  fraction  the  child  u  has  an  expressed 
ratio  of  two  numbers. "  "In  thinking  five-sixths  he  first  thinks  five  and 
then  six  and  holding  these  two  in  mind  thinks  the  result  of  the  first 
modified  by  the  second." 

(a)  Criticise  this  statement.     (J)  Illustrate  from  your  criticism    how 
you  would  teach  %  -:-%. 

3.  (a)  Give  types  of  seat  work  for  Standards  I  (Part  I  and  II)  and  II. 

(b)  What  place  will  you  give  to  tables  of  measurement  in  the  school 
room  ( 

4.  A  retail  merchant  professes  to  charge  20°  o  above  the  wholesale 
price,  but  he  has  adulterated  his  goods  with  25°/ o  of  an  inferior  kind 
costing  only  half  as  much.      What  is  the  real  rate  per  cent,  of  profit  ? 

(a)  Give  an  outline    for    an    introductory   lesson    on    this  type    of 
question,     (b)  Write  out  an  acceptable  solution. 
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5.  When  the  pupil  has  mastered  the  expansion  (x-\-  y)2= a?2  +  2./-y+y2, 
show  how  he  may  be  led  to  infer  from  it  without  actual  multiplication  the 
expansion  of  the  following  :  (an/— )2  ;  (an+ y)(x— y) ;  (u'+y+z)2. 

6.  (a)  What  are  the  pupil's  probable  difficulties  in  solving  the  follow- 
ing equation  ?     How  will  you  deal  with  these  ? 

(b)  Solve  the  equation 

4a? -17     32£— 22#_  6  /      _  a?2  \ 

9~ ~        33        ^""^"V  64/ 

Geometry  and  Mensuration. 

NOTE :  Instruments — ruler,  protractor,  and  compass.     Accuracy  in  drawing  is  required 
in  constructions. 

1.  Discuss  the  claim  that  Geometry  unfits  a  child  for  the  study  of 
Euclid. 

2.  (a)  Divide  a  line  into  2y2  equal  parts. 

(J)  Show  by  means  of  this  problem  a  difference  between  Geometry 
and  Euclid. 

3.  (a)  Given  the  base  of  an  isosceles  triangle,  complete  the  triangle. 

(b)  How  many  such  triangles    can   you  construct   on  this   base  ? 
Prove. 

4.  Outline  three  ways  of  bisecting  an  angle. 

5.  A  man  has  a  farm  of  the  shape  of  an  equilateral  triangle.  He 
wishes  to  divide  it  into  four  equal  and  similar  parts.  How  may  it  be  done? 
Into  three  ?     Into  six  ? 

6.  (a)  Two  houses,  not  opposite  each  other,  are  situated  on  different 
sides  of  a  straight  railroad  and  at  unequal  distances  from  it.  The  roads 
from  them  to  the  common  crossing  make  equal  angles  with  the  railroad. 
Find  the  crossing  point.      (Prove  after  Euclid. ) 

(£)  What  difficulties  will  the  pupil  likely   meet  in    this  question  ? 
How  will  you  prepare  him  for  them '( 

7.  (a)  Construct  a  trapezoid,  the  bases,  the  altitude  and  one  leg  being 
given. 

(5)  Show  how  its  area  may  be  ascertained. 

7.   Indicate  how  to  present  Euclid  1.   32  to  a  class. 

9.  A  man  starts  from  A  and  goes  north  14  rods  to  B,  then  east  14 
rods  to  C,  then  in  a  semicircle  in  a  south-westerly  direction*  to  a  place 
called  D  14  rods  west  of  B,  then  from  D  in  a  semicircle  in  a  south-easterly 
direction  to  B,  then  from  B  north-east  to  a  point  F  which  is  12  rods  north 
of  the  middle  point  of  BC,  then  from  F  east  to  G  14  rods,  then  from  G  to 
B.  Find  the  area  of  the  land  within  the  figure  described.  (Draw  to  scale, 
one  inch  equals  two  rods. ) 

History. 

1.  State  somewhat  fully  the  objects  of  historical  study  in  the  public 
school  standards. 
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2.  Give  the  arguments  in  favour  of  the  study  of  the  history  of  Greece 
and  Rome  early  in  the  high  school  course. 

3.  Discuss  the  advantages  and  defects  of  study  by  topics  with  paralle 
reading. 

4.  What  is  meant  by  the  intensive  study  of  history?  State  its 
advantages. 

5.  Describe  the  uses  of  the  historical  novel  and  ballad  in  teaching 
history. 

6.  Give  notes  of  lessons  on  any  two  of  the  following — The  Rebellion 
of  1837,  early  methods  of  colonisation  in  the  New  England  States  and 
Canada,  the  National  Policy,  the  Feudal  System  in  England,  the  Habeas 
Corpus  Act,  the  Corn  Law  of  1815  and  its  effect.  State  the  purpose  of 
each  lesson. 

Geography  and  Elementary  Science. 

1.  "  Geography  is  the  open  door  to  all  the  sciences." — Harris. 
Show  that  facts  and  methods  in  your  teaching  of  geography  sustain  this 
statement. 

2.  Give  illustrations  of  how  the  study  of  geography  may  be  made  a 
helpful  adjunct  to  history. 

3.  Under  the  heads  of  climate,  drainage,  soil,  discuss  the  effect  of 
slopes  in  the  economy  of  world  life. 

4.  Give  an  outline  of  lessons  to  Standard  III  pupils  on  the  great  wind 
currents  of  the  globe.  Show  (a)  presupposed  knowledge,  (£)  facts  you 
would  teach,  (c)  nature  of  seat  or  home  work. 

5.  Give  an  outline  of  a  lesson  on  the  geographical  conditions  that 
control  the  location  of  manufacturing  or  shipping  centres.  (Standard  V 
pupils. ) 

6.  Arrange  topics  for  a  series  of  lessons  on  the  continent  structure  of 
North  America.  Write  a  summary  of  what  you  will  teach  on  any  one 
topic. 

7.  Outline  a  lesson  to  Standard  V  pupils  on  a  fish,  a  hen  or  a  dog. 
State  the  chief  purposes  of  such  a  lesson  at  this  stage. 

8.  Outline  a  lesson  on  seed  dissemination  in  plants  or  on  function 
and  adaptation  of  leaves. 

9.  Mention  various  ways  in  which  a  teacher  may  assist  in  the  preser- 
vation of  his  pupils'  eyesight. 

FIRST    AND    SECOND    CLASS. 

Music  (Theory). 

1.  Discuss  the  importance  of  music  as  a  school  study. 

2.  Define  and  give  illustrations  of  staff,  bar,  tie,  measure,  pause, 
sharp,  flat,  accidental. 
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3.  Write  four  measures  of  music  in  the  key  of  D  %  giving  variety  in 
time  and  tune.     Write  time  names  under  the  notes. 

4.  Give  instructions  for  finding  the  following  keys  from  the  pitch  of 
C  :  G,  Bi,  F,  A. 

5.  Make  a  diagram  of  the  major  scale  placing  in  it  pitch  names, 
syllable  names,  and  numerals. 

6.  Write  three  measures  of  "  God  Save  the  Queen  "  in  the  key  of  F%. 

Drawing. 

1.  Make  a  sketch  of  the  pupil  as  placed  on  the  platform.  (Time — 
Fifteen  minutes. ) 

2.  Draw  from  memory  a  common  kitchen  table. 

3.  On  a  stand  there  are  a  book,  a  music  roll,  and  a  child's  ball. 
What  type  models  are  represented  ?  Make  a  shaded  drawing  of  these 
models  grouped  in  a  pleasing  manner. 

4.  Using  a  scale  of  half  an  inch  to  a  foot  draw  an  end  view  of  a 
piano  case,  5  feet  long  ;  4  ft.  6  in.  high  at  the  back  and  3  ft.  high  in 
front ;  2  ft.   6  in.   wide  at  the  bottom  and  1  ft.  Gin.  wide  at  the  top. 

5.  Using  the  same  scale  make  a  working  drawing  of  this  piano  case. 

6.  Illustrate  simply  any  two  of  the  following — 

(a)  The  foot  and  beak  of  the  hen. 

(b)  A  lesson  on  the  lake  as  an  expansion  of  the  river. 

(c)  Over  my  shaded  doorway 
Two  little  brown  winged  birds 

Have  chosen  to  fashion  their  dwelling, 
And  utter  their  loving  words. 
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DEPUTY  COMMISSIONER. 


Department  of  Education, 

Regina,  N.W.T.,  April  15thy  1903. 

F.  W.  G.  Haultain,  Esq.,  M.L.A., 

Commissioner  of  Education. 

Sir, — I  have  the  honour  to  submit  herewith  the  Annual  Report  of 
the  Department  of   Education  for  the  year  ending  December  31st,  1902. 

During  the  year  many  matters  of  importance  bearing  upon  the 
educational  interests  of  the  Territories  received  the  attention  of  the 
Department.  Among  these  may  be  cited  the  revision  of  the  course  of 
studies  for  Standards  V — VIII,  the  establishment  of  semi-annual  sessions 
of  the  Territorial  Normal  Schools,  the  preparation  of  a. complete  set  of 
regulations  governing  the  conduct  and  management  of  schools,  and  the 
compilation  of  a  list  of  books  suitable  for  school  libraries. 

GENERAX   PROGRESS. 

An  examination  of  the  statistics  accompanying  this  report  (Appendix 
A)  will  show  a  decided  improvement  in  our  educational  growth.  There 
has  been  a  marked  increase  in  the  number  of  new  districts  formed,  as 
well  as  in  the  number  of  schools  brought  into  operation ;  considerable 
activity  has  been  shown  in  the  erection  of  improved  school  buildings ; 
greater  attention  has  been  given  to  providing  the  necessary  equipment 
and  to  the  establishment  of  school  libraries ;  the  attendance  of  pupils  in 
the  older  districts  has  been  more  regular ;  the  average  school  year  has 
been  slightly  lengthened  except  in  the  case  of  districts  recently  organ- 
ised ;  and  the  comparatively  high  standing  of  our  teaching  corps  has 
been  maintained.  On  the  whole  the  people  of  the  Territories  have 
ample  reason  for  congratulating  themselves  upon  the  very  general 
interest  shown  in  educational  matters,  as  well  as  upon  the  improvements 
of  the  past  year  and  the  outlook  for  the  future. 

EDUCATIONAL   COUNCIL. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  Educational  Council  appointed  under  the 
provisions  of  The  School  Ordinance  of  1901  was  held  at  Regina  on  July 
31st,  1902.  Mr.  N.  D.  Beck  of  Edmonton  was  elected  chairman,  and 
Mr.  Jas.  Short  of  Calgary,  secretary.  The  Council  sat  for  two  full  days 
considering  the  various  matters  that  had  been  submitted  to  it  by  the 
Department  for  discussion  and  report.  Of  these  the  most  important 
were  the  revision  of  the  regulations  governing  teachers'  certificates  and 
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diplomas,  and  the  revision  of  the  course  of  studies  for  standards  above  the 
fifth,  commonly  called  High  School  standards.  Appendix  H  to  this 
repcrt  sets  forth  the  regulations  and  course  of  studies  as  they  were 
finally  approved  by  Order  in  Council,  and  Dr  Goggin's  report  contains  a 
reference  to  the  more  important  changes  which  were  made,  with  reasons 
therefor. 

SCHOOL  DISTRICTS    ORGANISED. 

During  the  year  under  review  the  Department  dealt  with  no  less  than 
197  petitions  for  the  formation  of  new  districts,  48  of  which  were  carried 
forward  from  1901.  Uf  the  total  petitions  considered  119  resulted  in 
the  erection  of  districts,  29  were  either  abandoned  or  defeated,  and  49 
were  carried  forward  for  future  consideration.  Of  the  119  districts 
formed  11  are  situated  in  Saskatchewan,  39  in  Assiniboia,  and  69  in 
Alberta.  The  name,  number  and  general  location  of  each  of  these 
districts  will  be  found  in  Appendix  K. 

As  the  number  of  districts  organised  each  year  is  an  evidence  of  the 
growth  in  settlement  as  well  as  of  the  interest  taken  in  educational 
matters,  the  following  figures  are  of  value  as  indicating  the  annual 
increase  for  the  years  1896-1902,  inclusive,— 40,  21,  22,  51, 49,83, 119. 

While  the  number  of  districts  formed  last  year  exceeds  that  of  the 
previous  year  by  36  these  figures  do  not  represent  the  ever  increasing 
demand  for  schools.  Since  the  31st  of  December,  1902,  petitions  for  the 
organisation  of  districts  have  been  pouring  into  the  Department  from 
every  part  of  the  Territories.  Up  to  the  15th  April  (the  date  of  writing 
this  report)  no  less  than  108  petitions  had  been  received,  which,  with 
the  49  carried  forward  from  last  year,  makes  a  total  of  157  petitions 
dealt  with  since  January  1st  last. 

DEBENTURE  INDEBTEDNESS. 

Proceedings  to  borrow  money  by  debentures  were  taken  last  year  by 
no  less  than  143  districts.  Of  these  137  received  authority  to  issue 
bonds  to  the  extent  of  $141,175.00.  The  number  of  debentures  registered 
in  the  Department  during  the  year  was  123  representing  a  face  value  of 
$114,900.1)0. 

As  will  be  noted  by  referring  to  Table  8  in  Appendix  A  these  figures 
represent  a  marked  increase.  This  increase  may  be  graphically  illus- 
trated as  follows  :  The  number  of  districts  authorised  during  each  of  the 
past  five  years  to  raise  money  by  debentures  was  39, 33,  61,  74  and  137, 
while  the  number  of  debentures  registered  during  each  of  these  years 
was  30,  29,  52,  63  and  123.  The  face  value  of  debentures  registered  has 
increased  from  $20,433,00  in  1898  to  $114,900.00  in  1902. 


SCHOOL  HOUSES  U*D  EQUIPMENT. 

That  the  people  of  the  Territories  are  alive  to  the  value  of  good  school 
accommodation  is  evidenced  by  the  increased  number  of  improved  build- 
ings elected.  As  a  l  ule  good  schools  are  only  to  be  found  in  good  school 
houses.  In  any  locality  a  commodious,  well  furnished  and  well  equipped 
school  building  is  evidence  of  the  progressive  spirit  of  its  citizens  and  a 
guarantee  of  its  future  prosperity.  Of  the  many  districts  that  erected 
buildings  during  the  past  year  Edmonton  leads  with  an  expenditure  of 
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$33,000.00  for  a  new  central  school.  Calgary  follows  with  an  outlay  of 
$12,125.00  while  some  seven  other  towns  and  villages  expended  over 
$4,000.00^each.  The  total  amounts  expended  by  all  districts,  as  shown 
by  theirjannual  financial  statements,  aggregated  $138,482.89,  an  increase 
ot  $51,672.14  over  the  preceding  year. 

As  regards  equipment  and  apparatus,  the  figures  given  in  Table  7  of 
the  statistics  for  the  year  indicate  that  a  majority  of  districts  are  making 
an  earnest  effort  to  comply  with  the  requirements  of  the  Department. 
At  the  same  time,  however,  it  might  be  well  to  point  out  that  of  the  343 
departments  that  failed  to  securea  grant  on  the  basis  of  the  inspectors' 
reports  for*  1902  no  less  than  143  lost  the  grant  on  account  of  inadequate 
equipment. 

During  the  past  year  there  has  been  a  more  general  observance  of  the 
law  requiring  districts  to  insure  their  school  buildings.  The  returns 
received  by  the  Department  show  that  541  districts  carry  insurance  on 
their  buildings  to  the  extent  of  $461,437.0.).  As  the  figures  for  190i 
were  respectively  398  and  $327,406.66,  it  can  readily  be  seen  that 
trustees  are  taking  a  greater  interest  in  this  important  matter. 

RECEIPTS  AND   EXPENDITURES. 

The  figures  given  in  Table  9,  Appendix  A,  were  compiled  from  the 
annual  financial  statements  received  from  626  to  640  districts  that  had 
schools  in  operation  last  year.  The  total  receipts  of  these  districts 
amounted  to  $827,901.85,  or  an  increase  of  $207,339.09  over  the  previous 
year.  The  principal  sources  of  revenue  were,  in  round  numbers— sale 
of  debentures  $112,000.00,  taxes  $337,000.00,  grants  $153,000.00,  tempor- 
ary loans  $138,000.00.  The  total  expenditures  for  these  districts 
amounted  to  $735,446.70  leaving  a  balanee  of  cash  on  hand  of 
$92,43  5.15.  The  main  items  of  expenditure  were — teachers'  salaries 
¥321,000.00,  officials'  salaries  §20,000.00,  school  buildings  and  repairs 
$138,000.00,  repayment  of  temporary  loans  $121,000.00. 

ASSETS  AND   LIABILITIES. 

The  total  assets  of  the  districts  referred  to  in  the  preceding  para- 
graph are  given  as  $1,146,318.57,  cr  an  improvement  of  $228,551.88 
over  those  returned  in  1901.  In  round  numbers  the  estimated  va!ue  of 
school  buildings  and  grounds  is  $722,000.00,  furniture  and  apparatus 
$102,000.00,  and  school  libraries  $6,500.00.  The  total  arrears  of  taxes 
due  these  districts  at  the  close  of  the  year  amounted  to  $118,000.00  of 
which  some  $90,000.00  were  owing  to  rural  districts. 

The  total  liabilities  of  districts  at  the  end  of  the  year  were 
$558,444. /5  of  which  about  $410,000.00  were  due  on  debentures  that 
have  not  matured.  The  amount  due  to  teachers  was  about  $53,000.00, 
while  outstanding  accounts  were  estimated  at  $93,000.00.  Compared 
with  the  returns  for  the  year  190 1  the  excess  of  assets  over  liabilities 
shows  an  improvement  of  $106,414.93. 

ATTENDANCE. 

Since  the  presentation  of  the  last  Annual  Report  the  number  of 
scholars  on  the  regsiters  of  our  schools  has  increased  from  23,837  to 
27,441.    This  is  an  increment  of  3,604  as  compared  with  3,494  in  the 
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preceding  year.    The  enrolment  of  pupils  in  our  public  schools  for  the 
past  five  years  is  illustrated  by  the  following  figures : 

16,754;     18,801;     20,343;    23,837;     27,441. 

For  the  past  year  the  average  attendance  of  pupils  has  increased  from 
11,968  to  13,766,  or  16  per  cent,  as  compared  with  17  per  cent,  for  the 
preceding  twelve  months.  It  will  also  be  noted  that  the  average  attend- 
ance was  about  50  per  cent,  of  the  total  enrolment,  or  in  other  words, 
out  of  every  100  pupils  registered  in  our  schools  50  attended  regularly. 
While  this  average  may  be  considered  somewhat  low  it  compares  very 
favourably  with  the  attendance  secured  in  other  parts  of  Canada. 
When  it  is  considered  that  the  great  majority  of  children  in  rural 
communities  have  long  distances  to  travel  to  school,  that  many  are 
required  at  home  to  help  on  the  farms,  and  that  many  of  our  new  settlers 
are  more  or  less  uninterested  in  the  education  of  their  children,  the 
attendance  secured  during  the  past  year  may  be  viewed  as  satisfactory. 

Tables  3,  4,  and  4  (a)  in  Appendix  A  summarise  the  above  figures 
in  convenient  forms  and  enable  them  to  be  compared  with  the  corres- 
ponding statistics  for  1901.  These  tables  also  give  a  summary  of  the 
classification  of  pupils  and  make  a  comparison  between  the  enrolment 
iu  the  rural  schools  and  the  town  and  village  schools. 

LENGTH  OF  SCHOOL  YEAR. 

As  the  average  length  of  the  school  year  for  all  our  schools  represents 
the  amount  of  schooling  received  by  the  pupils  enrolled  it  is  important 
that  this  item  of  statistics  should  be  calculated  as  accurately  as  possible. 
For  previous  reports  this  average  was  ascertained  by  dividing  the 
aggregate  number  of  days  all  schools  were  open  by  the  number  of 
schools.  This  method,  although  followed  by  some  of  the  provinces  of 
Canada  as  well  as  by  other  countries  and  states,  is  clearly  faulty  as  it 
does  not  give  sufficient  weight  to  the  larger  town  and  village  schools 
which  have  several  departments  in  operation  for  the  full  school  year. 
To  illustrate  :  A  school  having  400  pupils  on  the  register  may  be  open 
200  days  while  one  having  30  pupils  enrolled  may  be  open  only  50  days. 
If  the  method  referred  to  is  followed  in  calculating  the  average  length 
ot  the  school  year  for  these  two  schools  it  will  be  found  to  be  (200  days 
+  50  days)  -r2  =  125  days,  a  result  which  at  a  glance  will  be  seen  to  be 
at  variance  with  the  facts. 

In  calculating  the  average  number  of  days  our  schools  were  open 
during  the  year  1902  the  Department  has  adopted  the  method  followed 
by  the  Bureau  of  Education  of  the  United  States.  By  this  method  the 
average  is  found  by  dividing  th«  aggregate  number  of  days  all  pupils 
attended  by  the  average  attendance  for  all  schools.  This  gives  an 
average  school  year  for  11)02  of  17o\74  days  as  compared  with  177.02 
days  for  1901.  By  a  si  miliar  process  of  calculation  the  average  school 
year  for  rural  districts  during  the  year  1902  is  found  to  be  161  days 
while  that  for  town  and  village  districts  was  197  days. 

TEACHSKS. 

Therv  were  employed  in  our  schools  during  the  year  959  teachers 
of  whom  4o>  were  males  and  521  fema.es.  As  then?  were  783  rooms  in 
operation  this  tigun*  represent*  the  number  of  teachers  employed  at  any 
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one  time.  The  reports  received  by  the  Department  show  that  176  dis- 
tricts or  rooms  changed  teachers  at  least  once  during  the  year. 

Of  the  959  teachers  employed  229  or  24  per  cent,  held  first  class 
certificates,  624  or  65  per  cent,  second  class,  54  or  6  per  cent  third  class, 
and  52  or  5  per  cent,  provisional.  The  number  of  provisional  certificates 
issued  was  one  less  than  in  1901. 

As  an  indication  of  the  ever  increasing  demand  for  teachers  it  may 
be  pointed  out  that  during  the  year  under  consideration  the  Department 
granted  324  certificates  which  give  the  holders  thereof  authority  to 
teach  in  our  schools.  Of  these  324  certificates  20  firat  class,  71  second 
class  and  21  third  class  were  issued  to  persons  who  had  received  their 
professional  training  in  the  Territories,  and  45  first  class  and  115  second 
class  to  persons  who  had  received  equivalent  training  elsewhere. 

The  amount  paid  by  districts  for  teachers'  salaries  as  shown  by  the 
financial  statements  received  totalled  $321,145.03,  or  $47,104.60  more 
than  for  the  preceding  year.  The  average  monthly  salary  paid  to  all 
teachers  was  $46.10,  or  an  increase  of  $1.10  over  that  for  1901.  During 
each  of  the  past  three  years  the  average  monthly  salary  earned  by 
teachers  in  the  Territories  was  respectively  $44.39,  $45.00  and  $46.10. 

teachers'  institutes  and  conventions. 

The  value  of  teachers'  institutes  and  conventions  is  now  universally 
recognised.  As  they  meet  a  need  that  cannot  be  provided  for  by  any 
other  agency  they  have  been  accepted  as  essential  factors  in  any  well 
organised  educational  system.  The  very  best  teachers  are  continually 
meeting  with  problems  in  instruction  and  discipline;  in  time  they  lose 
interest  in  their  work,  they  become  less  enthusiastic  and  there  is  a 
tendency  to  fall  into  "  grooves  of  teaching "  that  may  be  decidedly 
objectionable.  The  meetings  held  by  teachers'  associations  are  intended  to 
remove  these  retarding  influences.  They  are  not  only  fitted  to  give  help 
where  it  is  required  but  to  furnish  the  stimulus  necessary  to  hold 
teachers  up  to  their  very  best  efforts. 

That  the  teachers  of  the  Territories  have  been  fully  alive  to  the 
importance  and  value  of  such  meetings  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that 
eleven  associations  have  been  organised.  A  list  of  these,  with  their 
officers,  will  be  found  in  Appendix  E  to  this  report. 

During  the  past  year  these  associations  held  four  conventions,  and, 
in  addition,  the  Department  made  arrangements  for  seven  institutes 
which  were  conducted  by  the  Superintendent  of  Education.  Table  13  in 
Appendix  A  contains  a  list  of  the  places  and  dates  of  these  meetings  as 
well  as  the  record  of  attendance  at  each.  By  referring  to  this  table  it 
will  be  seen  that  409  teachers  availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity  to 
attend  these  meetings.  As  the  attendance  at  similar  gatherings  held 
during  the  four  preceding  years  was  269,  203,  194  and  260,  last  year's 
record  indicates  a  very  gratifying  increase  in  point  of  numbers. 

NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

With  the  close  of  the  year  1902  thirteen  years  Mve  passed  since 
the  Government  of  the  Territories  established  training  schools  for 
teachers.  For  the  first  three  years  these  schools  were  under  the  manage- 
ment of  the  inspectors,  during  which  time  ^orae  55  students  graduated. 
In  1893  a  step  in  advance  was  made  by  the  organisation  of  the  Terri- 
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torial  Normal  School  with  a  special  instructor  in  charge.  Since  then 
AK4  Mtudent*  have  received  training  for  first  and  second  class  certificates 
and  224  for  think.  Totalling  these  figures  it  will  be  seen  that  since 
provision  was  flri*t  made  for  the  professional  training  of  teachers  in  the 
TorritorioH  no  less  than  863  students  have  attended  the  various  sessions 
hold. 

During  the  year  covered  by  this  report  only  one  session  of  the 
Normal  School  was  held,  commencing  September  2nd  and  closing 
Doeomher  22nd.  There  were  in  attendance  92  students,  20  of  whom 
wore  trained  for  first  class  certificates  and  72  for  second  class.  Of  the 
atudonta  enrolled  45  obtained  their  non -professional  or  academic  stand- 
ing in  the  Territories,  13  in  Manitoba,  25  in  Ontario  and  9  in  other 
pattH  of  Canada. 

Owing  to  the  growing  demand  for  trained  teachers  referred  to  else- 
where in  this  report,  it  was  decided  towards  the  close  of  the  year  to 
arrnnge  for  an  additional  session  of  the  Normal  School  to  commence 
early  in  January,  1003.  While  the  number  of  students  in  attendance 
at  thU  session  is  not  na  large  as  was  anticipated  it  is  believed  that  in 
future,  when  it  is  generally  known  that  semi-annual  sessions  will  be 
hold,  more  applications  for  admission  will  be  received  than  can  be 
accepted  owing  to  the  limited  staff  of  instructors. 

INSPECTION  OF  SCHOOLS. 

Tho  mat  )  ear  was  a  trying  one  for  inspectors.  The  condition  of 
the  rtwd*  in  many  part**  of  the  Territories  was  such  during  the  greater 
poition  of  tho  year  that  the  inspectors  found  it  exceedingly  difficult  to 
earry  on  their  work,  In  all  783  visits  w*  re  made  to  schools  in  actual 
operation  aa  cornered  with  vS99  in  1901.  The  decrease  was  largely 
due  to  the  withdrawal  of  two  of  the  inspectors  from  their  fields  in 
September  and  Oetolvr  for  normal  work, 

SCHOOL   LIBRARIES* 

V*  under  the  provisions  of  The  School  Grants  Ordinance,  it  is  now 
wmpuUory  on  tie  part  of  every  district  th*t  earns  a  grant  on  the  basis 
of  inxjHVlton  to  evvnd  one  half  vf  the  am  mm  thu*  earned  on  the 
pvovh**e  of  lvv>kx  tor  a  so\ool  *.ibr*r\\  the  lVixsunment  found  it  neces- 
aarx  duMn«;  iho  xoar  Jo  baxv  a  *,i*t  of  <u:t*\\e  books  prepared.  In  the 
p» vivwM ixvw  of  tV*x  -iM  (\o  iuov.;5vrs  of  t>  committer  that  had  it  in 
h  Ai^i  xx  vv% v  ^  *.\na ?  *  v  umo  o:  o*  t  \  o  ue  leao. :  v.^  pul %. i she n>  in  Canada,  the 
\  *^twl  S;aUv<  a".i  tWs*i  |vi:*;i\  x*vo  very  k:ni!y  furnished  sample 
woywvxof  ;'\^r  ruV\^t\^  rVt  o\.v":i:a;:.^  I**  all  about  1. 000  books 
xxv*v  v>vx*v.   x  cw^ttovl  w.*/*   a  xv*r  o**  ;w\v:;:v  t>*>*  thai  would  be 

■  -  \xt  x  *  ,st^  for  o  v. .  ^\Av\      r*%  o  vV"  y  \*  :e- ;  *  >:  w  h:oh  has  since  been 

a  v..s  v*  xw$   v*     yw  ".oo  "*,  oa;a*  ™o  t r\;  ;  *\s  440  v/uws  suitable 

•o*  Kvv-  "*<  'x\i  :  lc  *w  -  *  ^  x  .  *  ox  v;  :a*  \*  \—  re  •>■:>?  r.<v  by  pupils  and 
to*v\*  x  Vs* v*  vv^  x  v*  /  o  oa,a  ^  :o  ax*  rvc*r:  v  Swn  Mailed  to 
oxv-x  o'x;*  .;  ***  .  v  Vo**  ,o    ,x 

Vfco.k\:.  /  a*  ,  o*  :.v%  o."  ;V-  \^*v*iH-.v  ^  ^  r^o  ;c  is  the  preced- 
***,£  wos>v"*    •  "  tx  *.v  *v-o-    -v  ^  \\\^'    k^  x.atv  ;><  JVerartaaetit  during 

■  „*  *;wv,  .^oxww  v*  vx  "v'w *.  --v  ;,*  V  i-  jt>  w^vre  information 
*x  ^ww  \  "o  -x  >v  *  ;  ^  .t  \*x  a  v.*  x  .v^  ioo  «*  y  ^r^i  xvhintarily 
^  ;N*  >*  <x  o     ,^  a      x^     ^       . ^  ,,x    *      .  -  V    v..xy     >  *^*tr  reports  for 
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1901  they  stated  that  105  districts  had  provided  libraries  containing 
some  4,229  volumes.  For  the  following  year  the  figures  reported  are 
respectively  143  and  8,386.  This  is  certainly  a  gratifying  increase 
under  the  voluntary  system.  The  figures  given  may  be  taken  as 
indicating  a  growing  sentiment  in  favour  of  the  establishment  of  school 
libraries  and  a  more  general  recognition  of  their  need  and  usefulness  as 
a  part  of  the  school  equipment.  As  the  first  expenditures  under  The 
School  Grants  Ordinance  for  libraries  will  be  made  during  the  first  term 
ef  the  current  year  it  may  be  expected  that  the  next  annual  report  of 
the  Department  will  show  a  marked  increase  in  the  establishment  of 
libraries  in  our  schools. 


SCHOOL    GRANTS. 

The  total  amount  paid  under  the  provisions  of  The  School  Grants 
Ordinance  in  support  of  schools  for  the  twelve  months  ending  December 
31st,  1902,  was  $155,558.41  or  $6,656.56  less  than  for  the  preceding  year. 
For  the  same  period  it  is  estimated  that  the  grants  earned  by  the  576 
rooms  in  operation  in  rural  districts  amounted  to  $119,757.49,  and  the 
207  rooms  in  town  and  village  districts  to  $48,711.75.  These  figures 
give  a  total  grant  earned  by  783  departments  of  $168,469.24,  or  an 
average  of  $215.16  for  each  department  as  compared  with  $272.72  for 
1901. 

Of  the  783  departments  in  operation  last  year  440  earned  a  grant  of 
$6,344.29  on  the  basis  of  inspection.  The  amount  paid  for  the  previous 
year  was  $5,173.83. 

The  following  figures  may  prove  interesting  as  they  indicate  to  some 
extent  the  effect  of  the  new  system  of  paying  grants  which  came  into 
force  January,  1st  1902. 

When  the  new  system  was  first  discussed  it  was  thought  that  the 
reduction  in  the  grants  payable  to  town  and  village  districts  would  be 
much  greater  than  those  payable  to  rural  districts.  It  has  been  found, 
however,  that  the  sliding  scale  adopted  for  paying  the  major  portion  of 
the  grant  on  the  basis  of  the  quantity  of  land  assessable  has  so  operated 
as  to  reduce  the  grant  in  the  larger,  wealthier,  and  more  densly  popul- 
ated rural  districts  to  the  same  extent  as  in  town  and  village  districts. 
Of  the  576  rooms  in  rural  districts  that  earned  a  errant  last  year  no  less 
than  199  received  their  grant  on  practically  the  same  basis  as  the  207 
departments  in  town  and  village  districts.  On  the  other  hand,  however, 
it  may  be  pointed  out  that  85  rural  districts  contained  less  than  6,400 
acres  of  assessable  land  and  consequently  received  the  increased  grant 
provided  by  subclause  (a)  of  clause  1  of  section  3  of  The  School  Grants 
Ordinance.  The  difference  in  the  p*r  diem  grant  payable  to  strong  and 
weak  districts  on  the  basis  of  assessment  amounted  to  from  30  cents  to 
40  cents. 

Of  the  573  rural  schools  in  operation  281  or  49J  per  cent,  were  open 
more  than  160  days  and  consequently  were  paid  the  bonus  provided  by 
subclause  (6)  of  clause  1  of  section  3.  As  during  the  previous  year  only 
47  per  cent,  of  the  rural  districts  in  operatiion  were  07™  more  than  160 
days  it  will  be  noted  that  there  has  been  a  slight  improvement  in  that 
respect. 

While  the  percentage  of  attendance  for  nil  schools  (50  per  cent)  is 
the  same  as  for  1901  it  is  well  known  that  in  a  large  number  of  districts 
a  determined  effort  was  put  forth  by  trustees  and  teachers  to  secure  a 
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r  more*  romdar  attendance  of  pupils  in  order  that  their  districts  might 

warn  aw  large  a  fjrant  as  possible  under  the  heading  of  attendance. 

education  of  deaf  mutes. 

During  tho  yoar  1902  arrangements  were  made  for  the  admission 
of  two  now  pupils  from  tho  Territories  to  the  Manitoba  Institute  for  the 
Doaf  and  Dumb.  Since  the  agreement  was  first  entered  into  with  the 
Manitoba  Uovornmont  for  the  education  of  our  deaf  mutes  17  pupUs 
have  l>oon  enrolled.  The  number  in  attendance  from  the  Territories  at 
tho  olwoof  last  yoar  was  IS— 10  boys  and  3  girls.  The  total  cost  of 
providing  for  thoir  tuition  ami  maintenance  was  S2.229.65. 

riuW  tho  able  management  of  Principal  McDermid  the  usefulness 
of  tho  institute  continue  steadily  to  improve.  The  latest  methods  of 
instruction  have  boon  introduced  and  every  care  is  taken  to  provide  for 
the  health  and  comfort  of  the  pupils.  %  Considerable  attention  is  also 
bcinj*  devoted  to  tho  introduction  of  manual  training  as  a  part  of  the 
oouvao  of  instruction,  tho  object  being  to  provide  the  pupils  with  a 
kiunvUnl^  of  some  trade  or  handicraft  that  will  be  useful  to  them  in 
aftor  life, 

Principal  MelVrnud  a  report  { Appendix  B)  will  be  found  to  contain 
much  \atuahlc  information  icspeetin^  the  enrolment  of  pupils,  methods 
of  uvdmoluu*,  sanitary  arrangement*  and  other  matters  of  interest. 

KKSIUNATIOX   OF  Sl'KRIXTESDEST. 

In  eKvtit^  this*  r*|*ort  it  is  fitting  that  reference  be  made  to  the 
Vi*^H*t>on  ot  our  Superintendent  of  Kducation.  In  October  last  Dr. 
*^SSW*  ^  !  «hno*wU  tvason*.  decided  to  m? wr  K:>  connection  with  the 
lVjN*HUHH\t  and  hv*  re*i^n*t  on  **$  rvaouuu'y  accepted.  For  more 
tN*K  nine  \<s*rs  bo  bad  been  e\*fc\y  LUi.rir^i  w::h  the  educational 
^vovmS  and  dewiopment  of  t!v  Tetr^ories.  w*-  \  f^r  a  period  of  nearly 
t*oNt\  \vav>  t|  u*\  I*  <**  i  t\*t  h;s  **s  v.e  ^u:  ::r^r  spirit  in  the 
V\{*kxMV*'<&1  dcxXot^vent  of  WosUr.t  Car,*  ;a 

Vvo'K^V^ot  fv  lVra*tv,xv".:  tre  ir^iw'tv^  *r. :  the  thousands 
>f  Kv*>  V*x  4^  Cv  \Vo>;  x*\*  s«,'»  Iv.s  :r,u  *v':'.;  le^:v  wi^l   him  everv 


\  ^ 


wxww  *.Vv  vx  »v>fc  r\  V;  o**  Ulvur* 


*\e  ;  c  ■  ^vv.r  to  .e.  >  - 
You    ,->:\r;  x 

:  a  Ox- 
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GENERAL  REPORT 

FOR    THE    YEAR    1902. 

By  D.  J.  Goggin,  M.A,  D.C.L.,  Superintendent  of  Education. 

F.  W.  G.  Haultain,  Esq.,  M.L.A., 

Commissioner  of  Education. 

Sir, — I  have  the  honour  to  submit  for  your  consideration  the 
following  report : 

REVISION  OF  THE  COURSE  OF  STUDIES. 

The  course  of  study  for  Standards  VI,  VII  and  VIII  has  been 
revised,  widened  and  the  elective  principle  introduced.  Instead  of  a 
fixed  course  as  heretofore  some  subjects  are  obligatory,  others  optional 
and  certain  elective.  Students  intending  to  become  teachers  may  offer 
Latin,  French  or  German  as  the  equivalent  of  certain  portions  of  mathe- 
matics and  science.  The  amount  of  English  to  be  read  has  been  increased 
very  considerably  and  students  who  complete  the  course  will  have  read 
representative  selections  from  many  of  the  great  English  authors.  In 
Standard  VII  the  amount  of  General  History  to  be  read  has  been 
increased,  Geography  lessened,  and  an  elementary  course  in  Biology  and 
Chemistry  introduced.  In  Standard  VIII  an  outline  of  English  Indus- 
trial History  has  been  introduced.  The  course  in  Latin,  French  and 
German  having  been  harmonised  with  that  in  the  University  of  Mani- 
toba, and  that  University  having  agreed  to  accept  certain  of  our 
examinations,  there  is  no  longtr  any  need  for  a  matriculation  examina- 
tion in  May — an  examination  which  for  some  years  has  hindered 
classification  and  nearly  doubled  work  in  some  of  our  larger  schools. 
Before  being  permitted  to  write  on  the  examination  prescribed  for  a  given 
standard,  candidates  intending  to  enter  the  Normal  School  must  have 
passed  that  prescribed  for  the  next  lower  standard  or  have  submitted 
satisfactory  evidence  of  scholarship  equivalent  thereto  This  provision 
will  tend  to  lessen  the  number  of  examination  papers  in  each  standard. 

EXAMINATIONS. 

The  character  of  the  work  done  in  our  schools  cannot  be 
measured  in  any  broad  way  by  examinations.  I  have  said  that  even  as 
evidences  of  intellectual  acquirement  and  power  they  are  not  entirely 
trustworthy.  "Unless  the  pupil  leaves  our  schools  with  refined  and 
gentle  manners,  with  a  self-control  sufficient  to  free  him  from  the  need 
of  external  restraint  and  guidance,  with  clear  knowledge  of  his  duties 
and  sound  views  of  the  worth  of  life  and  its  prizes,  with  a  power  of 
growth  and  a  thirst  after  knowledge,  the  schools  have  not  done  their 
best  work  for  him,  however  broad  and  accurate  his  scholarship  may  be." 

A  careful  scrutiny  of  the  answer  papers  of  the  candidates  who 
present  themselves  for  examination  each  year  throws  light  upon  the 
character  and  method  of  certain  portions  of  our  work.     These  papers 
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are  read  by  subexaminers  who  are  selected  from  the  masters  of  our 
leading  schools.  The  following  summary  of  the  reports  of  these  gentle- 
men, while  indicating  in  what  respects  successful  work  is  accomplished, 
dwells  particularly  upon  defects  in  order  that  the  attention  of  teachers 
may  be  directed  to  these  with  a  view  to  remedying  them 


literature. 

Public  School  Leaving. 

The  results  this  year  are  not  equal  to  those  of  last  year.  Appar- 
ently the  prose  selections  have  not  been  studied  in  any  systematic  way. 
Memory  work  is  excellent  The  general  form  of  the  answers  has 
improved.  The  spelling  and  English  of  these  candidates  are  better 
relatively  than  those  of  candidates  in  Standard  VI.  The  subexaminers 
advise  closer  and  more  methodical  study  of  the  prose  selections  with 
compositions  based  thereon. 

Standard  VI. 

The  answer  papers  revealed  a  lower  standard  of  scholarship  and  a 
greater  immaturity  of  judgment  than  the  subexaminers  expected.  The 
power  to  analyse  selections  and  appreciate  relations  of  parts  to  wholes  is 
improving  but  the  power  to  interpret  selections  is  weak.  The  memor- 
ising of  fine  passages  has  been  done  intelligently. 

There  is  much  room  for  improvement  in  expression.  The 
subexaminers  believe  that  if  the  study  of  words,  figurative  language,  and 
sentence  structure  were  emphasised  more,  even  if  less  .emphasis  had  to  be 
given  to  the  study  of  plot  and  the  method  of  the  author,  greater  power 
and  better  taste  in  composition  would  be  developed.  Capitals  are  used 
correctly  but  punctuation  is  careless,  and  spelling  inaccurate  in  many 
cases. 

Standard  VII. 

The  answer  papers  in  poetical  liteiature  reveal  a  satisfactory 
knowledge  of  the  subject  matter  and  a  general  appreciation  of  its  liter- 
ary value.  Evidently  the  teaching  has  been  on  sound  lines.  In 
general  scholarship  and  power  of  interpretation  these  candidates  are 
much  in  advance  of  those  in  Standard  VI. 

In  the  prose  and  literature  where  the  candidates  have  been  taught 
along  the  lines  suggested  in  the  Programme  of  Studies  the  answers  are 
quite  satisfactory.  Where  an  orderly  method  has  not  been  followed  the 
results  are  poor.  The  art  of  the  author  and  the  literary  value  of  the 
selection  seem  to  be  appreciated. 

The  questions  in  most  cases  called  for  much  fuller  statements  than 
many  candidates  gave.  Brevity  secured  at  the  expense  of  completeness 
is  not  desirable.  Better  training  in  modes  oi  answering  questions  on 
paper  is  needed.  In  mechanics,  spelling  and  language  power,  the 
candidates  are  generally  quite  up  to  the  standard  and  considerable  skill 
and  taste  in  sentence  sttucture  are  exhibited. 

Standanl  VIII. 

The  work  of  candidates  is  quite  satisfactory  The  relation  of 
incidents  and  characters  to  the  development  of  the  story  is  appreciated. 
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The  novelist's  art  and  purpose  are  realised  and  admired.  The  influence 
of  the  careful  study  of  the  authors  is  clearly  manifested  in  the  style  of 
the  answers,  the  language  being  generally  good  and  at  times  graceful. 
The  subexaminers  recommend  that  the  literature  for  this  standard 
should  be  increased  in  amount  and  difficulty. 

COMPOSITION. 

Piiblio  School  Leaving. 

About  half  the  candidates  exhibited  a  satisfactory  knowledge  of  the 
work  demanded.  The  arrangement  of  matter  needs  more  attention.  A 
lack  of  definiteness  in  reading  as  well  as  in  answering  questions  charac- 
terises much  of  the  work.  In  question  4  some  candidates  give  a 
phrase  instead  of  the  sentence  required,  while  many  gave  a  pharaphrase. 
The  language  power  as  shown  generally,  and  especially  in  the  convoca- 
tions arising  out  of  question  2  is  satisfactor}',  though  a  number  of  errors 
in  English  are  in  evidence.  Such  slang  as  "  That  same  took  the  cake,  it 
was  a  corker  "  reveals  something  of  the  teaching  and  much  about  the 
taught.  There  is  a  very  common  disregard  of  quotation  marks  and  of 
the  laws  of  the  paragraph  relating  to  conversations.  In  spelling, 
capitals,  and  penmanship  the  work  is  creditable. 

The  subexaminers  urge  that  more  prominence  be  given  this  subject 
and  that  more  definite  work  be  done  through  graded  exercises  and 
closer  correlation  with  grammar.  They  urge  especial  attention  to  letter 
writing,  making  of  abstracts  and  pharaphrases,  and  punctuation. 

ESSAYS. 

Standards  VI,  VII  and  VIII 

This  work  is  not  satisfactory.  The  English  of  the  essays  is  inferior 
to  that  of  the  answer  papers  in  literature.  In  description  the  results 
are  good  but  in  narration,  especially  where  conversations  are  given, 
there  are  many  weaknesses.  Exposition  is  quite  below  the  standard 
expected. 

The  subexaminers  suggest  that  candidates  should  be  given  much 
more  practice  in  composition  based  upon  the  prose  literature,  and  parti- 
cularly upon  topics  demanding  direct  narration  and  exposition. 

GRAMMAR. 

Public  School  Leaving. 

With  few  exceptions  knowledge  of  the  book  work  is  satisfactory. 
That  the  reasoning  power  has  received  considerably  less  training  than 
the  memory  is  evident  in  the  answers  to  questions  1,  4,  and  ?.  The 
lack  of  definiteness  in  the  teaching  may  be  illustrated  by  one  out  of 
a  number  of  similar  answers  to  part  of  question  7  :  "Neither  of  the 
sentences  have  any  advantage  over  the  other;  it  depends  how  the  thing 
happened  as  to  which  is  used.  If  the  boy  caught  the  fish  by  force 
then  the  active  should  be  used,  but  if  the  fish  allowed  himself  to  be 
caught  the  passive  should  be  used." 

Not  enough  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  classification  of  sentences 
find  construction  of  clauses  and  phrases.     The  parsing,  on  the  whole, 


90  DfTjummrr  or  Edccatkht 

I*  <v/rr#ct  bat  too  many  detail*  are  given*  In  English,  capitals,  penman- 
ship and  spelling  creditable  proficiency  is  shown.  Punctuation  is 
ditfWtive  especUlTy  in  the  parsing  where  contractions  and  abbreviations 
Appear  with  rarefy  an  accompanying  mark,  e^.,  her  pro  dem  used 
nn  ad  J  mod  mi  «ter  The  answer  papers  from  some  schools  showed  that 
tlm  mipiU  had  not  been  trained  in  the  mechanics  of  composition,  e.g,, 
laavlrig  margin*,  numbering  answers,  etc. 

Standard  VI. 

The  knowledge  of  the  book  work  is  good  but  there  has  been  negli- 
gnnoM  In  causing  pupils  to  nee  the  reasons  for  conclusions  in  grammar. 
Kvldnntly  th«y  nave  not  had  sufficient  practice  in  solving  grammatical 
prohltun*  for  themselves,  and  the  subexaminers  suggest  that  pupils 
do  mom  thinking  and  teachers  less  telliug.  Failure  through  careless 
rnading  to  grasp  the  emiential  element  in  a  question  is  far  too  common. 
I'upllft  liuvti  not  been  taught  to  do  analysis  neatly  and  systematically. 
Thw  ICnglUh  of  the  anH*ers  is  much  better  than  the  logical  arrange- 
ment 

Standard  VII. 

Thn  work  in  this  standard  is  distinctly  in  advance  of  that  in  the 
|m*vlmi*  HUndanl  yot  the  jmwer  to  analyse  sentences  correctly  and 
iitptlindUally  U  ftouwwhat  weak.  On  the  rhetoric  part  of  the  paper 
tHMtdldatw  wrlto  At  too  great  length,  and  sometimes  recklessly.  Para- 
graph* nw  written  wh«rc  a  single  sentence  is  sufficient  answer  to  the 
t|th»«tloti  Mkmlt 

Standard  VI I L 

Th*  «\tW\«Mvdn*v«  attain  draw  attention  to  the  work  in  analysis. 
Th*\  wuMdov  analyM*  an  *&wlUnit  test  of  a  candidate's  power  and  urge 
*pwUl  attention  to  it  In  rhetoric  the  answers  to  the  questions  on 
\*y*o*^v  itvwtmv  \\*iv  loast  satisfactory* 

HISTORY. 

VW  Wvs^i  \\f  alvut  vw  rifth  of  ih*  ca^iKi****  «  in  evcty  respect 
\HV>U**^V  W  m^a^Wv  *ww  k^  S*\*  ry*d  tv*  Kv*  aad  Memorised 
m**>S  wuS  ^h*Ms>*aVV  *w»*c\  Ow  v.:*«\as: irvr  rvnarks.  *  Many 
on* 0  >*Kv\  ^*\v  nnm*s>4  V\  >v*vi  ^v  ^  o*  *>^  »^r.-*rco<  V.i?*c*T  »ote 
^svV>  »^\Mxi  oi  mo>\>  -v>$  *V  K,V|  ^;  *v*an;  r^r  *Vv«  toe  ^reat  bets 
o-  V-m>^\  A^V  >^\\  *  VV  Vi;;\v.\  *c*  t« -\w  ;*  fc^^^f  this 
\   *  ns^    v*\^    ,*    *^\n*v    10  iv   ^\-„%\*i    \\**.      V\*    s£-*«*m   vV    U*e 

«V  **  >     \    *v*    ^    ■  N-    *  >    n\v*v    v    *~\    -':   *vo*   w  arrsofei^  hi< 
*\%x        '      i\     *v    %   «>*  s  «a  v>     *'>v   *i  **v>  ^»w      ^    <^fc^4cmfiitts  w:.*}*\»t 

\A^.     ^      %N\s\\      XV*        -%    *   \\-   ■<    *    *         »      >v      v\    >.'   t      WivMrv">     T«TY    haSj*- 
,s      «  **     -'^    ^*     ^v  >^    ^     «  V    ,  *Vvvh  -  w    %x.v\W         V    ^    .*     .  !^   if'   IffcO-    tAV^ 
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indicating  general  confusion  on  this  topic.  The  map  work  of  about 
twenty  candidates  is  excellent.  Language,  spelling  and  mechanics  are 
generally  good.  The  best  work  is  shown  in  the  answers  to  questions 
1,  3  (first  part),  6,  7  and  8. 

The  subexaminers  urge  that  the  so  called  "  history  note  books  "  be 
thrown  away,  that  pupils  Detrained  to  reason  more,  that  more  attention 
be  given  to  obtain  clear,  definite  ideas  of  the  great  period*  of  English 
History  without  so  many  details,  that  comparison  be  used  to  a  greater 
extent  in  teaching,  and  especially  that  pupils  in  this  standard  be  given 
a  clear  notion  of  the  government  under  which  they  live. 

Staiidard  VI. 

Knowledge  of  events,  of  lines  of  development,  etc.,  is  not  definite 
enough.  The  actual  condition  of  the  people  at  important  periods  seems 
to  have  been  given  careful  study.  The  tracing  of  oause,  course,  and 
effect  of  events  has  not  received  sufficient  attention.  In  arrangement 
of  matter,  spelling,  writing,  punctuation  and  English  a  very  fair  stand- 
ing has  been  attained. 

Standard  VII. 

British  and  Canadian  History.— The  knowledge  of  facts  is  fair. 
Questions  3  and  6  are  tests  of  the  candidate's  power  to  reason  and  it  is 
on  these  that  the  best  answers  are  given.  In  many  of  the  answer  papers 
the  arrangement  of  matter  and  modes  of  expression  are  very  satis- 
factory, not  a  word  crossed  out  or  misspelled,  not  an  error  in  grammar. 

General  History. — The  knowledge  exhibited  on  this  paper  is  much 
in  advance  of  that  on  the  previous  one.  The  questions  called  for 
description  and  exposition  and  the  candidates  did  well  on  each. 
The  answers  to  question  2  show  that  maps  have  not  been  used  sufficiently. 
General  hibtory  appears  to  be  a  popular  subject  with  these  candidates. 

Standard  VIII. 

General  History. — The  subexaminers  report  a  tendency  to  make 
broad  general  statements  without  noting  important  exceptions  or 
modifying  conditions.  They  suggest  a  revision  of  the  course  in  history 
prescribed  for  this  standard. 

Constitutional  History.—  Generally,  the  candidates  appear  to  have 
read  the  text  carefully  but  the  answers  as  a  rule  are  not  complete 
enough  for  this  standard.  Such  candidates  may  fairly  be  expected  to 
stand  off,  as  it  were,  from  a  subject  and  see  it  as  it  branches  out  In 
question  7  very  few  saw  that  they  should  speak  of  (a)  preceding  condi- 
tions, (b)  the  gradual,  not  sudden,  growth  of  responsible  government,  (c) 
the  successive  steps  following  the  Union  Act,  (d)  how  the  Union  Act 
affected  the  history  of  constitutional  government  in  the  other  provinces. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

Public  Sclwol  Leaving. 

General  knowledge  of  the  subject  is  fair.  The  study  of  ocean 
currents,  rainfall  and  winds,  so  far  as  the  facts  are  concerned,  has  been 
done  carefully  but  pupils  aie  unable  to  make  the  applications  called  for 
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In  thl*  ]>apor,  The  power  to  make  the  comparisons  asked  for  in  question 
4  I*  weak.  Apparently,  memorising  is  done  more  effectively  than 
rtm<toriirig  in.  The  answers  to  Question  7  show  that  current  geography  is 
rwioiving  attention.     Pupils  failed  quite  generally  in  giving  the  bound- 


aries of  river  banin*  and  did  not  always  distinguish  between  river  basins 
and  rlvor  ny*tem*.  Map  drawing,  with  some  excellent  exceptions,  is 
poor,  and  the  subexaminers  draw  special  attention  to  the  need  for  more 
practice  in  drawing  outline  maps.  English  and  spelling  are  good  but 
paragraphing,  punctuation  and  use  of  capitals  are  not  satisfactory. 

Standards  VI  and  VII. 

Tho  Huhcxaminors  report  the  work  covered  generally  but  the 
HhHWorN  are  not  as  definite  as  they  expected.  Map  drawing  and  mathe- 
matical geography  have  received  insufficient  attention. 

ARITHMETIC   AND  MENSURATION. 

Public  School  Reaving. 

Awtuming  this  paper  to  be  a  fair  test  the  arithmetical  knowledge  of 
tho  candidates  is  deficient.  Some  candidates  know  so  little  of  this 
mihjoet  that  one  wonders  who  advised  them  to  write.  Inaccuracy  in 
calculation,  imperially  where  fractions  enter  in,  is  a  marked  feature  of 
the  work,  The  reasoning  of  the  better  candidates  is  very  fair  but  there 
in  room  for  additional  training  in  the  expression  of  this  reasoning.  Too 
many  candidates  thiuk  more  of  getting  the  answer  than  of  presenting  a 
logical  solution  in  good  English.  From  some  schools  where  proper 
statement  of  the  reasoning  has  had  due  care  excellent  solutions  are 
presented  with  paragraphing  punctuation,  and  capitals  as  carefully 
attended  to  as  in  a  composition  exercise.  The  subexaminers  again  refer 
to  (he  advantages  of  keeping  calculation  and  reasoning  separated  on  the 
answer  (tapers 

The  piv**cribed  mensuration  appears  to  have  been  taught  success- 
ful^ 

Inability  to  read  the  questions  intelligently  ssenis  a  too  common 
eau^e  vtf  failvivxv  Ke*Mtuiu£  p<  wer  is  gvnxl  but  the  expression  of  this 
ve*xvmm<  m  K^ical  oi\ler  ant  ^vxnl  Kn^tish.  while  an  improvement  on 
tax*  \vae\  wwvk,  is  aid)  m*  up  to  standard  Mensuration  is  fair  and 
>&ould  ^vWbl^  Ih>  rated  £vkh!  if  etutdklau*  had  used  drawing  to  assist 
tWw  m  ^4tXH^  p*\*Ueu^    IV  tueurcc  system  is  not  vmt  well  under- 

K\vi\M^  aud  Siwv*  haw  ho*  Kv«  tau^St  in  suck  a  w*y  as  to 
v,  w*  *V  vv\;unvwnfcs  v^t  |V,x  pajv*  W  r-;u»  ^ysteau  has  evidently 
^,^  \v**   aw**m   m  ^  ^MNtvte  >**v    ^X^«t  to  virfcw  tenures  is  the 

>  v^^x.w  vv>  v^vl  as  a  *v  c  ^nnm  y   .\^:  >*  *  ***!  ::x  ^v*I  English- 
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in  question  4  are  good.  Quite  a  number  of  candidates  do  not  know  the 
meaning  of  the  terms  used  in  questions  1,  8  (a),  10  (a)  and  13  (a). 
Some  multiplied  out  the  quantities  in  question  2  instead  of  grouping 
and  performing  the  operation  by  factors.  Many  gave  the  elementary 
factors  in  question  3  without  indicating  the  stepi  in  process.  Some 
candidates  err  in  taking  particular  cases  for  generals  in  questions  9  (b), 
10  vc)  and  12  (b)  In  proving  that  a  perpendicular  is  the  shortest 
distance  from  a  point  to  a  straight  line,  the  method  of  Euclid  (I.  20)  is 
used  frequently  instead  of  that  of  Hill.  The  subexaminers  urge  that 
candidates  should  not  be  permitted  to  take  up  Euclid  in  connection  with 
Hill  since  the  methods  differ  in  many  respects  and  confusion  ensues. 
The  spelling  and  writing  are  good,  the  work  as  a  rule  neat  and  well 
arranged — especially  so  in  geometry. 

ALGEBRA. 

Standards  VI  and  VII. 

General  knowledge  is  fair.     Many  candidates  write  equations  care 
lessly  and   this   is  a  fruitful  cause  of  error  in  solutions.     There  are  a 
number  of  failures  in  H.C.F.,  L.C.M.  and  the   use    of   negative  signs. 
The  language  used  in  definition  is  not  exact. 

Standard  VIII. 

The  preparation  made  by  these  candidates  is  not  considered  satis- 
factory. One  examiner  says  :  "  Candidates  draw  general  conclusions 
from  too  few  particulars.  They  have  not  mastered  fundamental 
theorems  so  as  to  be  able  to  apply  them.  They  use  long  methods 
instead  of  the  shorter  ones  which  candidates  at  this  stage  should  know 
how  to  employ.     Algebra  appears  to  be  treated  as  if  it  were  arithmetic 

GEOMETRY. 

Standard  VI  (VII). 

Many  of  the  candidates  have  not  covered  the  prescribed  work 
carefully.  They  do  not  clearly  distinguish  inductive  and  deductive 
reasoning.  Definitions  have  not  been  learned  in  any  exact  way.  The 
drawing  of  the  diagrams  is  often  so  inaccurate  as  to  lead  to  positive 
error  in  reasoning. 

The  subexaminei  s  have  neglected  to  report  upon  the  work  of 
candidates  from  Standard  VII. 

Standard  VIII 

The  propositions  are,  as  a  rule,  written  out  correctly  and  neatly. 
Deductions  and  questions  based  upon  the  propositions  are  seldom 
attempted.  It  is  evident  that  memory  is  playing  an  important  part  in 
this  subject.  The  examiners  urge  that,  through  marks  or  otherwise,  the 
value  of  deductions  be  emphasised. 

TRIGONOMETRY. 

The  candidates  did  fairly  well  on  this  paper  every  question  except 
No.  9  being  attempted. 
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physics. 
Standard  VI. 

Candidates,  ai  a  rule,  appear  to  have  covered  the  prescribed  work 
but  not  thoroughly  ;  they  are  unable  to  apply  the  principles  they  have 
learned.  This  is  attributed  to  the  extent  of  the  course  and  the  lack  of 
time  for  drill  in  applications.  Candidates  know  the  metric  tables  but 
do  not  know  the  relations  between  the  measures  of  length,  capacity  and 
weight.  They  seem  to  understand  the  principles  of  Specific  Gravity  but 
fail  in  making  the  applications  and  working  the  problems.  The  sub- 
examiners  urge  that  questions  in  this  subject  especially  should  be 
expressed  in  very  definite  language  and  that  problems  or  questions  about 
which  there  may  be  doubt — such  as  those  on  the  needle,  the  classifica- 
tion of  sealing  wax,  and  the  specific  gravity  of  salt — should  be  omitted. 

The  English  and  spelling  are  good,  the  writing  fairly  good — some  of 
it  excellent,  the  arrangement  of  matter  in  most  cases  such  as  to  make  it 
easily  read  and  understood,  the  drawing  quite  satisfactory. 

Standard  VII. 

One  subexaminer  says :  "  Since  half  of  the  questions  eonsist  of 
applications  of  principles  contained  in  Standard  VI  work,  and  since  most 
of  the  answers  are  not  correct,  one  would  judge  that  there  has  not  been 
sufficient  drill  on  that  part  of  the  work.  This  difficulty  has  been  in 
evidence  in  previous  years.  Candidates  from  Standard  VII  do  better  on 
the  second  part  of  the  paper  than  on  the  first  part  which  they  prepared 
the  previous  year.  With  the  exception  of  Sound  Interference  the  candi- 
dates se«m  to  know  the  book  work  fairly  well." 

Another  subexaminer  says:  "The  candidates'  answers  indicate  a 
fairly  complete  knowledge  of  definitions  and  principles  but  a  very 
general  inability  to  apply  this  knowledge  in  special  cases.  This  applica- 
tion very  properly  forms  an  important  part  of  a  paper  on  any  such 
subject,  so  that  weakness  here  is  serious.  When  the  principles  are  once 
established  the  pupils'  reasoning  powers  should  be  developed  by  requir- 
ing them  to  make  many  applications  of  the  knowledge  gained.  Herein 
our  work  seems  defective.  My  impression — derived  from  experience  in 
the  class  room  and  confirmed  by  these  anjwer  papers — is  that  we  are 
endeavouring  to  cover  too  much  ground  in  the  time  we  have  to  devote 
to  this  subject  When  the  mere  principle  has  been  established  it  is 
found  necessary  to  push  on  to  the  next  division  of  the  subject  though 
more  effective  work  can  be  done  just  then  through  thorough  applications 
of  the  truths  and  principles  taught  or  investigated.  The  course  should 
be  shortened." 

Standard  VIII. 

Knowledge  of  the  metric  system  is  defective.  The  work  on  Electricity 
is  well  done  but  that  on  Fluid  Pressure,  Specific  Gravity  and  Sound  has 
not  been  well  prepared.  Careless  reading  of  questions  1  and  4  is  the 
cause  of  a  number  of  errors. 

BIOLOGY. 

Standard  VIII. 
The  mental  immaturity  of  many  candidates  r  their 
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applications  of  principles.  Although  specific  answers  are  required  in 
questions  2  (6),  5  and  6  many  answers  are  couched  in  general  terms. 
Few  candidates  have  learned  how  to  use  a  microscope  in  a  practical  way. 
One  specimen,  examined  under  the  microscope,  is  described  as  "  a  cell  of  a 
yeast  plant,"  "  a  cross  section  of  a  leaf,"  "  a  longtitudinal  section  of  a 
root,"  "  a  cross-section  of  an  earth-worm,"  none  of  which  are  correct.  A 
few  candidates  are  well  prepared. 

NATURE   STUDY   AND  AGRICULTURE. 

Standard  V. 

Many  of  the  candidates  have  received  careful  instruction  in  these 
branches.  The  answers  in  Nature  Study  are  better  than  those  in  Agricul- 
ture. Candidates  have  been  trained  to  observe  pretty  carefully  and  the 
inferences  based  upon  observation  reveal  clear  thinking.  The  sub- 
examiners  suggest  greater  attention  to  the  principles  underlying  the 
various  fanning  operations.  English,  writing  and  spelling  are  fairly 
satisfactory  but  insufficient  attention  is  given  to  punctuation  and 
margins. 

AGRICULTURE   AND  BOTANY. 

Standard  VI. 

The  general  knowledge  of  the  work  is  good  though  the  meaning  of 
specific  terms  is  weak.  Many  failed  to  distinguish  "  Monoecious  "  and 
"  Dioecious  "  and  as  a  result  obtained  few  marks  on  question  5  though 
they  had  a  fair  grasp  of  the  different  methods  of  fertilisation.  Few 
obtained  full  marks  on  questions  2  and  6.  In  Agriculture  conditions  in 
different  parts  of  the  Territories  vary  considerably  and  the  answers  often 
show  a  better  knowledge  of  local  practices  than  of  foundation  principles. 
Too  many  candidates  fail  to  read  a  question  carefully,  word  by  word, 
and,  through  failure  to  grasp  the  meaning  of  a  word  or  the  significance 
of  a  phrase,  miss  the  purpose  of  the  question.  The  papers  for  the  most 
part  are  well  written  and  well  arranged  though  the  drawing  is  not  up  to 
the  usual  standard,  nor  are  the  descriptions  quite  as  exact  as  they 
should  be. 

Standard  VII. 

Taken  altogether  the  candidates  have  f  nswered  the  questions  well. 
The  paper  is  not  difficult  and,  as  the  questions  are  within  the  prescribed 
work,  there  is  no  reason  why  any  candidate  who  has  covered  the  course 
should  fail  to  obtain  over  50  per  cent.  The  answers  on  plant  cells  and 
tissues  reveal  the  chief  weakneNS,  while  the  question  on  the  growth  of 
the  stem  brings  out  a  variety  of  answers  due  to  different  interpretations 
of  the  phrase  "mode  of  growth."  About  half  of  the  candidates 
identified  the  specimen  submitted. 

HYGIENE  AND  TEMPERANCE. 

Standard  V. 

The  knowledge  of  the  candidates  as  revealed  in  these  answer  papers 
is  fair  to  good.      The  first  four  questions  are  answered  well.      The 
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an*  we  re  to  questions  5  and  6  cause  one  subexaminer  to  say  "  Temperance 
in  evidently  taught  in  intemperate  language.  An  extreme  view  is  held 
and  a  vulgar  method  employed  in  describing  the  effects  of  alcohol  and 
tobacco/'  Another  says,  '  Teachers  should  assuredly  be  much  more 
careful  than  they  are  in  the  statements  they  make  before  their  classed 
when  teaching  this  branch." 

BOOK-KEEPING. 

Standard  VI. 

The  answers  indicate  that  not  many  of  the  candidates  have  such  a 
grasp  of  principles  as  to  enable  them  to  use  their  knowledge  in  a  truly 
practical  way.  Many  are  able  to  write  the  entries  in  a  ledger  and  do 
the  t urinal,  mechanical  work  well  without  having  any  very  clear  idea  of 
the  transaction  occurring  in  actual  business.  They  can  write  a  check 
readily  and  accurately  when  asked  to  do  so,  but  when  asked  to  write 
the  document  used  in  withdrawing  $150.00  from  a  bank  they  are 
puzzled.  It  is  suggested  that  candidates  be  made  familiar  not  only 
with  the  forms  used  but  also  with  the  circumstances  under  which  such 
forms  or  documents  would  be  required. 

NATURE  STUDY. 

The  work  in  this  branch  is  proceeding  as  in  former  years,  but  when 
so  much  is  said  elsewhere  about  the  school  garden  as  a  "new  develop- 
ment "  it  may  be  of  interest  to  give  definite  illustrations  of  what  some 
of  our  schools  have  been  doing  in  this  matter.  At  my  request  Inspector 
IWrvtt,  who  takes  a  warm  interest  in  this  work,  has  furnished  the 
following  sketch  fiom  his  notes  of  this  year: 

Ijo  (1ain  S.D.,  Miss  E.  S.  Smith,  teacher.  The  grounds  are  not 
fenced.  Each  pupil  cultivates  a  flower  plot,  plants  the  seeds,  waters  and 
cares  for  the  growing  plants  and  weeds  his  own  plot.  The  school  as  a 
whole  cultivates  and  cares  for  a  creditable  vegetable  garden  made  upon 
the  fireguard  about  the  building. 

Sims  S,  IX,  Miss  A.  B.  Coulter,  teacher.  The  grounds  are  fenced. 
The  pupils,  mostly  Hermans,  are  divided  into  groups  of  four  or  five,  each 
group  naving  a  senior  pupil  as  captain.  Each  group  has  its  own 
flower  plot  neatlv  walled  about  with  whitened  stones  and  enclosed  with 
a  small  woven  wire  fence, 

Southgate  K  IX,  Mi\  \V  Harvey,  teacher.  The  grounds  are  fenced. 
The  pupils  are  English  and  French/  The  teacher  with  the  assistance  of 
fho  pupils  has  dug  and  planted  a  small  plot  and  built  around  it  a  fence 
alnnit  lour  feet  hujlt  made  of  closely  woven  willows.  In  this  school  is  a 
incturt\  "  l\iv*y  Willows/*  appropriately  framed  with  the  smaller 
Watches  of  the  IVwv  \\  illow 

Minerva  vS,  IV.  Jklrs,  II  Harvew  BA,  teacher.  The  grounds  are 
fenced.  The  pupils  are  Icelanders*  V eatable  and  flower  plots  are 
cultivated  on  the  fireguards  and  a  few  live*  have  been  planted. 

St  |at\an  SJV  Mi\  John  O  Bnen,  teacher.  The  grounds  are 
feiussl  The  pupil*  aiv  Hungarians  and  Bohemians  In  this  school 
extensive  and  elaborate  plans  for  trve  culture  are  employed.  Many 
hundiwls  of  U\h\s  baxe  been  planUsl  and  tho*  have  been  placed  along 
the  teiwt*  and  aciw\>  the  grounds  forming  avenues  and  driveirays*     In 
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addition  to  these  trees  there  are  hedges  of  roses  and  carragana,  and 
flower  and  vegetable  plots  are  cultivated. 

Wolseley  School,  Mr.  J.  F.  Middlemiss,  principal.  This  is  a  town 
school  in  which  considerable  attention  is  given  to  this  phase  of  work. 
Several  hundred  trees  have  been  planted  and  are  growing.  The  front 
portion  of  the  grounds  has  been  divided  into  plots  of  various  shapes  and 
sizes  and  each  class  has  its  own  flower  plot. 

These  illustrations  are  sufficient  for  the  purpose  in  view.  Mr. 
Perrett  adds :  "  In  all  schools  whore  such  work  is  carried  on  intelli- 
gently I  find  pupils  taking  an  interest  and  even  pride  in  it,  willing  to 
do  all  in  their  power  to  make  it  a  success,  and  planning  for  additional 
work  next  year.  In  other  schools  this  work  is  but  in  its  infancy,  yet 
where  it  has  been  zealously  attempted,  no  matter  on  what  scale,  I  find  a 
corresponding  care  and  interest  in  the  general  appearance  and  condition 
of  the  school  fences  and  school  buildings.  In  such  schools  one  cannot 
fail  to  observe  the  general  neatness  of  the  pupils  in  dress  and  school 
work.  Some  schools  became  disheartened  at  their  want  of  success  in 
growing  trees  or  plants,  forgetting  or  ignoring  the  fact  that  planting  is 
but  one  step  in  the  process  and  that  profit  and  pleasure  depend  upon 
steady  culture  throughout  the  season.  The  best  work  is  done  in  those 
schools  where  the  teacher,  while  inspiring  and  guiding  the  pupil's 
activities  and  energies,  assists  him  to  obtain  an  intelligent  understanding 
of  Nature's  processes." 

teachers'  institutes. 

During  May  and  June,  assisted  by  Miss  Burnett  of  the  Normal 
School  staff,  and  Mr.  Bennett,  Supervisor  of  Manual  Training  Classes,  I 
conducted  Teachers'  Institutes  at  Prince  Albert,  CamdunV Indian  Head, 
Edmonton,  Red  Deer,  Calgary,  Moosorain  and  Yorkton.  Considering 
the  condition  of  the  roads  this  season  the  attendance  was  satisfactory 
and  the  interest  taken  in  our  work  very  gratifying.  The  teachers  testi- 
fied in  warmest  terms  their  appreciation  of  Miss  Burnett's  very  helpful 
addresses  on  Drawing,  Music  and  Picture  Study.  Mr.  Bennett's  enthusi- 
astic presentation  of  Manual  Training  was  everywhere  followed  with 
the  keenest  intesest.  I  gave  addresses  on  Arithmetic,  Nature  Study, 
Composition  and  Reading.  I  regret  that  it  was  impossible  within  the 
time  at  our  disposal  to  visit  other  centres  from  which  we  received 
urgent  invitations.  Inspectors  and  teachers  are  agreed  as  to  the  value 
of  theae  institutes  and  the  desirability  of  holding  them  every  year. 

CONCLUSION. 

Early  in  October,  for  family  and  financial  reasons,  I  asked  permis- 
sion to  resign  the  Superin tendency  which  I  have  held  for  nine  years 
and  a  half. 

The  three-fold  increase  in  schools  and  four-fold  increase  in  pupils, 
the  establishment  of  the  Normal  School,  Teachers'  Institutes,  Reading 
Classes  and  School  Libraries,  the  improvement  in  the  qualifications  of 
teachers,  the  gradual  elevation  of  the  Course  of  Studies  and  the  intro- 
duction of  plans  for  the  more  equitablo  division  of  school  grants  are 
some  of  the  important  features  that  mark  progress  during  this  period. 
In  higher  educational  ideas,  in  wider  scholarship,  in  more  humane 
discipline,  in  closer  and  kindlier  relations  between  teachers  and  parents, 
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and  in  ampler  remuneration  for  teaching  there  has  been  steady  advance. 
The  full  effect  of  these  during  this  formative  period  in  the  life  of  the 
Territories  cannot  be  estimated  now. 

In  severing  my  official  connection  with  the  Department  of  Educa- 
tion permit  me  to  say  that  the  relations  existing  between  the  Executive, 
the  officials,  the  inspectors,  teachers  and  myself  have  at  all  times  been 
cordial,  and  that  for  the  sympathy,  co-operation,  and  encouragement  of 
these  and  the  people  of  the  Territories  I  am  deeply  grateful. 

To  yourself  as  Head  of  the  Department  I  owe  more  personally  and 
professionally  than  I  am  able  to  express. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be, 
Sir, 
Your  obedient  servant, 

D.  J.  Qoggin, 
Superintendent  of  Education 
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APPENDIX    A, 


STATISTICS. 
General   Summary. 


Number  of  school  districts 

Increase  for  the  year 

Number  of  districts  having  schools  in  operation 

Increase  for  the  year 

Number  of  departments  in  operation 

Increase  for  the  year 

Number  of  pupils  enrolled 

Increase  for  the  year 

Average  attendance  of  pupils 

Increase  for  the  year 

Percentage  attendance  of  pupils 

Increase  for  the  year 

Average  length  of  school  year — days 

Decrease  for  the  year , 

Total  grants  earned  by  school  districts ... 

Decrease  for  the  year 

Total  grants  paid  to  school  districts 

Decrease  for  the  year 

School  debentures  authorised 

Increase  for  the  year 

School  debentures  registered 

Increase  for  the  year 

Amount  expended  on  school  buildingsand  grounds 

Increase  for  the  year 

Amount  expended  for  teacher's  salaries 

Incease  for  the  year 

Amount  expended  for  all  other  purposes 

Increase  for  the  year 


119 
"76 


101 
3,604 
Y,798 


•28 
917,252.32 


86,656.56 
$31,965.66 


$24,540.00 
$51,007.72 


$47,104.60 
$:M,545.i6 


832 


640 
783 


27,441 
13,766 


176.74 


$168,469.24 
$155,558.41 


$141,175.00 
$il4,966.66 


$146,308.22 
$321,145.03 
$268,013.45 


1. — School  Districts. 


Ilf   KXI8TENCE   DECEMBER  31,   1901. 

ERECTED  DURING  1902 

CLASS 

1    Assa. 

Alta. 

Sask. 

Total. 

Assa. 

Alta. 

Sask. 

Total. 

Public 

Separate .  . . 
Unorganisd 

362 

'         6 
3 

251 

7 
2 

77 
3 
2 

690 
16 

7 

39 

68 

11 

118 

I 

1 

69 

1 

Totals.  .. 

371 

i 

260 

82 

713 

39 

11 

119 

♦These  are  in  outlying  settlements  in  which  schools  are  maintained  partly  by 
Goverpment  aid.    They  have  not  been  formally  established  as  districts, 
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-Number  of  Schools  open  during  the  years  1901  and  1902,  and 
Departments  in  each. 


Schools  having 

Assa. 

Alta. 

Sask. 

Total 
Schools 

Total 
Depts. 

1901 

307 
6 
5 
2 

1902 

321 

11 

4 

3 

1901 

169 
7 
3 
4 

1902 

212 

11 

5 

4 

1 

1 
1 

1901 

48 
5 

1902 

1901 

1902 

1901 

523 
96 
24 
24 

12 
21 

"27 

ii 

681 

19U2 

1  Department 

2  "           

3  "           

4  "           

54 
3 
2 

523 

18 

8 

6 

587 

25 

11 

7 

I 

1 

2 

2 

1 

2 

.... 

640 

587 
50 
33 
28 

5          "           

5 

6  •'           

7  "          

8  "           

1 
1 

i 

1 
1 
1 

2 

i 

.... 

1 

1 

2 
3 

6 

14 
16 

9          "           

2 

3 

9 

10        "           

1 

20 

14        "           

1 

564 

15        "           

1 

15 

324 

343 

187 

Totals 

237 

54 

60 

783 

3. — Attendance  of  Pupils. 


At  All  Schools. 


No.  of  pupils  attending  school  during  year 
No.  of  boys 
No.  of  girls 

Total  aggregate  attendances  for  1st  term 
"  «  "  "    2nd    " 


"  "  "  "    year. 

Total  average  attendance  for  year. . . 


1901 

1902 

23,837 

27,441 

12,310 

14  241 

11,527 

i.%,200 

1,160,263 

1,322,417 

958,407 

1,110,689 

2,118,670 

2,433,106 

11,968 

13,766 

Increase 


3,604 

1,931 

1673 

162.154 

152,282 

314,436 

1,798 
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STANDARDS. 

1901 

1902 

INCREASE 

Per  cent. 

of 
Enrolment 

Standard  1,  Part  1 

1,  Part  2  

6.912 

3,933 

4,343 

4.519 

2.566 

1,050 

301 

174 

39 

7,925 

4,545 

5,097 

5.008 

3.037 

1.248 

331 

215 

35 

1,013 

612 

754 

•189 

47  J 

198 

30 

41 

4 

28.88 
16.56 

2 

18.57 

3  

18.26 

4 

11.08 

"         5 

4.54 

6 

1.20 

7 

.78 

8 

.13 

Totals 

23,837 

27,441 

3,604 

100.00 

4  (a) — Comparative  Statement  of  Attendance  and  Classification    of 
Pupils  in  Rural  and  Town  and  Village  Schools. 


Rural 
Schools 

Town  and 
Village 
Schools 

Number  of  pupils  enrolled 

Aggregate  day  s  attendances  of  pupils 

15,679 

1,258,649 

7,774 

49.58 

161 

27 

4647 

2,651 

3,027 

2,946 

1,756 

564 

79 

9 

11,762 

1,179.457 

5  992 

Daily  average  attendance  of  pupils 

Percentage  of  attendance  to  total  enrolment.  . . 

Average  length  of  school  year — days 

Average  number  of  pupils  enrolled    in    each 
department 

50.95 
197 

57 

Classification. — Standard  1,  Part  1 

3,278 
1894 

1,  Part  2 

2 

2.070 

2,062 

1,281 

684 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

252 
206 

8 

35 

15,679 

11,762 

Note. — The  statistics  in  the  above  table  were  compiled  from  the  returns 
received  from  573  rural  districts  (including  5  unorganised  districts)  and  repre- 
senting 576  departments,  and  67  town  and  village  districts  representing  207 
departments. 
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5. — Length  of  School  Year. 

Number  of  schools  open  between    21  and    50  days 17 

51    "     100     '•     49 

101    "     150     "     189 

151    •      200    "     164 

"    over  200  days 221 

Total 640 


6.— Teachers  Employed.     Certificates  and  Salaries. 


Class  of  Certificate 


First,  male /. 

"     female 

Second,  male 

'•       female 

Third,  male 

"      female 

Permit,  male 

44        female 

Kindergartner 


Certificate 


First,  male 

44  female . . . 
Second,  male. . . 

44  female . 
Tkird,  male  — 

44  female . . 
Permit,  male . . . 

4*  female . 
Kindergartner. 


Certificate 


First,  male 

44  female . . . 
Second,  male . . . 

44  female . 
Third,  male  . . . 

44  female . . 
Permit,  male . . . 

44  female . 
Kindergartner. . 


Schools  open  the  whole  year 


3 


Salaries  per  month 


s 


109 

57 

111 

191 


,  $  c. 

108  33 
66  66 
75  00 
60  00 


0.8 


42 
36 
14 
83 


45  00 


45  00 


I  c. 

40  00 
33  38 
40  00 
25  00 


$  c. 

60  15 
46  42 
45  88 
43  25 


33  33  40  00 


35  00  40  00 
I  41  66 


Town  Schools 


Schools  open  part  of  the  year 


Salaries  per  month 


$  c. 

108  33 
60  00 
75  00 
60  00 


$  c.» 
45  00 
37  50 
45  00 
25  00 


*  c 

74  38 
46  33 
53  00 
45  60 


45  00 
41  66 


2* 


i 


41 
12 

86 
66 


Yearly  Rural  Schools 


S   c. 

65  00 
50  00 
65  00 
50  00 


45  00 


3  c. 

40  00 
33  33 
40  00 
35  00 


$  c. 
48  00 
44  00 
43  90 
41  o0i 


c 

5 

%- 

8 

00 

0 

e 

i  1 

i   DQ 

j 

< 

S  c. 

S  c. 

S  c. 

34 

52  50 

39  38 

47  00 

29 

55  00 

40  00 

45  58 

148 

60  00 

40  00 

45  48 

173 

60  (X. 

35  00 

43  40 

13 

45  00 

37  50 

41  68 

34 

45  00 

35  00 

40  50 

23 

57  50 

40  00 

45  21 

27 

50  00 

35  00 

40  00 

£ 


26 

9 

11 

42 


Village  Schools 


S      c 

77  50 
66  66 
75  00 
50  00 


I     c 

45  00 
41  66 
45  00 
33  33 


41  66 


33  33 


$     c. 

55  86 
50  00 
52  17 
41  27 


37  50 


^2    ' 


In  all  Schools 


35  00  41  001 


35  00 
I 


$  c. 

$     c. 

143 

108  33;  39  38 

86 

66  66|  33  33 

259 

75  00|  40  00 

364 

60  00 

25  00 

13 

45  00 

37  50 

41 

45  00 

33  33 

23 

57  50  40  00 

29 

50  00  35  00 

1 

1 

$     c. 

56  94 
46  00 
45  65 
43  28 
41  68 
40  41 
45  21 

40  27 

41  66 


Total  number  of  teachers  employed  during  the  year 959 

"  "  '•  "  at  one  time 7&3 

Average  salary  per  month  paid  to  all  teachers  employed $46  10 

Altogether  thero  were  176  schools  or  rooms  that  changed  teachers  during  the 


year. 
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7. — School  Houses  and  Equipment. 

Compiled  from  Inspectors'  Reports  for  1902. 

School  houses  (material): 

Log 138 

Frame 412 

Brick 31 

Stone 32 

Other  material 13 

No.  of  districts  that  have  provided  wells  at  the  school 148 

No.  of  wells  from  which  good  watQr  is  obtained     98 

No.  of  schools  provided  with  insufficient  black  board  space 96 

"             "      having  a  satisfactory  system  of  ventilation 167 

"             "      furnished  with  unsatisfactory  desks ]  13 

"      provided  with  a  school  library 143 

Total  number  of  volumes  in  these  libraries 8,386 

No.  of  schools  provided  with  : 

Numeral  frame 387 

Reading  tablets 216 

Set  of  dry  measures — pint,  quart,  gallon,  etc 103 

Sand  modelling  board 46 

Dictionary 312 

Globe 452 

Map  of  World 448 

"      "Canada 411 

"      "  North-West  Territories   96 

"      "  North  America , 305 

Set  of  drawing  models 52 

Music  chart 19 


8. — School  District  Debentures. 


1898 
1899 
1900 
1901 
1902 


DEBEKTURES   AUTHORISED 


No.  of  School 
Districts. 


39 
33 
61 
74 
137 


Amount. 


I   23,985  00 

54,550  00 

94,500  00 

109.210  00 

141,175  00 


DEBENTURES    REGISTERED. 


No.  of  School 
Districts. 


30 
29 
52 
63 
123 


Amount. 


9  20,433  00 

42,750  00 

77,800  00 

90,360  00 

114,900  00 
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9. — Receipts  and  Expenditures. 
Summary  of  Receipts  and  Expenditure**  of  all  School  Districts  for  the  year  1902. 


Receipts. 

Cash  on  hand,  December  31,  1901 

Proceed*  of  debentures 

Taxes  collected 

Government  grants 

Pupil*'  fees 

Borrowed  by  note 

AmounU  advanced  by  treasurers. 
Other  sources 


Expenditure*. 

Teachers'  salaries 

Officials'  salaries \ 

Paid  on  debentures j 

Paid  on  notes— including  interest i 

School  buildings  and  repairs j 

School  grounds ; 

School  furniture ' 

Library  and  reference  books 

Apparatus  and  equipment j 

Supplies,  stationery,  etc 

Cnivtaking  and  fuel 

Insurance * . . 

Other  expenditures 

Balance  on  hand,  December  SI,  1902 \ 


$  73,123  76 

112,330  50 

336,682  77 

152,860  27 

2,174  07 

138,158  99 

1,607  85 

10,963  64 

$827,601  85 

$321,145  03 

19,939  63 

50.922  74 

121,489  22 

138,482  89 

7,825  33 

17,298  10 

1,002  21 

5,179  21 

7,551  02 

29,196  16 

4,825  07 

10,610  09 

92.435  15 

$827,901  85 

Notxv    Th*  abovt*  table  has  been  compiled  from  the  Annual  Financial  State- 
ments rvooivxM  fnuw  *V*>  rural  districts  and  i>7  town  and  vttlage  districts. 
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9  (a). — Comparative  Statement  showing  Receipts  and  Expenditures  of 
Town  and  Village  Districts  and  Rural  School  Districts  for  the  year 
J902. 


Receipts. 

Cash  on  hand,  December  31,  1901 

Proceeds  of  debentures 

Taxes  collected   

Government  grants 

Pupils'  fees 

Borrowed  by  note 

Amounts  advanced  by  treasurer  . 
Other  sources 


Expenditures. 

Teachers'  salaries 

Officials'  salaries 

Paid  on  Debentures 

Paid  on  notes — including  interest . . . 
School  buildings  and  repairs 

"      grounds 

"      furniture 

Library  and  reference  books 

Apparatus  and  equipment 

Supplies,  stationery,  etc 

Caretaking  and  fuel 

Insurance 

Other  expenditures 

Balance  on  hand,  December  31,  1902 


Town 

and  Village 

Districts 


$  42,377  57 

57,138  3 

152,015 

54,549 

J, 456 

84,237 

920 

7,364 


$120,950 

6,111 

30,902 

73,140 

77,605 

3,937 

6,819 

361 

1,417 

2,776 

18,153 

2,161 

4,918 

50.802 


$400,058  72 


13 
37 
08 
70 
45 
08 
94 
36 
84 
13 
29 
82 
75 
81 


$400,058  72 


Rural 
Districts 


$  30,746 

55,192 

184,667 

98,311 

717 

53,921 

687 

3,599 


19 
17 
53 
04 
U4 
81 
61 
44 


$427,843  13 


$200,194  90 
13,828  26 
20,020  66 
48,34d  52 
60,877  44 

3,888  25 

10,478  16 

640  85 

3,761 

4,774 
11,042 

2,663 

5,691 


37 
89 
90 
25 
34 


41,632  34 
$427,843  13 
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10.— Assets  and  Liabilities. 
Nummary  of  linnet*  and  liabilitie*  of  all  school  districts  for  the  year  1902. 


Asset*. 


( *ti*h  on  hand 

Arrears  of  tax  oh  duo 

(lovornimmt  grants  due 

Intimated  value  of  land  and  building.* 

H  M      "  furniture  and  apparatus. 

11  M      u  school  libraries 

( Klior  assets 


Liabilities. 


$  92,435  15 

118,068  11 

83,791   17 

721,669  32 

102,490  34 

6,462  15 

21,402  33 


$1,146,318  57 


Teachers'  Malarias $  53,108  38 

Debenture  indebtedness 410,686  45 

Outstanding  accounts 93,042  07 

Amount  due  treasurer*  for  moneys  advanced 1,607  85 

Kxeesa  of  assets  over  liabilities 587,873  82 


$1,146,318  57 


tQ  pi  I  IVXUWKATIYR  Statement  showing  Assets  and  Liabilities  of 
Town  and  Village  School  Districts  und  Rural  School  Districts  for 
the  year  11*01 


»4  Sv  *  v 

i\*xh  *m  h*»v J 

Vmx^n  v^  Ia\^>  viav 

^OW  *o*.vnt  ^»  A«t>  ^uo       , 

Km  wau^i  vaw  o*  %.a*u  *iui  lu*  ;:r^x 


,  v* ,       ,     X     V*     *      \  x 
*  V      V  \  \      s^.      ,w 

vv     ,x  .»  ^    Jk\n  +x 

V     \v-    •*  ,x         V    -I  \a*      V 
J^  \\\  vx  ^i    *xx\  N\,^V'        ** 


To*** 

and  Village 

Districts 

Rural 
District* 

S  oO^OI  M 

$  41.032  34 

*7M7  12 

9O250  99 

»lfN  OS 

60.6<>3  14 

4±l:i2  a> 

25^95^  94 

rx>o7:i  V> 

C&910  *6 

-ves-  7\ 

3J76  44 

>>4>  it 

2,854  17 

*^*>74  ** 

*5*1  444  4fc 

$   -*::  *? 

$  4*S97  73 

i""   *  n?  *  ~ 

l$t*2l    So 

3c  *    *4    r** 

S~>47  13 

*?'    ** 

«S7  61 

i^^Nt  :: 

±1**33  N5 

$^-.^^vr*    *- 

$241444  48 
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:  :  :  :  :  2  j  :  :  :  :  :  o                 n.w.t. 

O 

u  m 
O  o. 

1 

OS 

I.  Licences  to  teach. 

(a)  Interim  Certificates 

1st  Class  to  N.W.T.  teachers. ..... 

li            teachers  from  Ontario 

"      Manitoba 

tc     Quebec 

"      Nova  Scotia 

11                   "           "      New  Brunswick . . . 

37 
3 

2 
3 

20 
45 

65 

2nd  Class   to   N.W.T.  teachers 

92 

13 

2 

7 

1 

71 
115 

82 
52 

92 
56 

•'              teachers  from  Ontario 

"      Manitoba 

"      Quebec. 

"      Nova  Scotia 

"                  "            ''      New  Brunswick . . 

186 

(b)  Professional  Certificates 
1st  Class  professional  certificates 

14 

47 
21 

52 

10 
49 
33 



2nd     "             "                     •*           

3rd      "             "                     "           

82 

(e?)  *  Professional  Certificates 
11.  Non-professipnal  certificates. 

1st  Class   to   N.W.T.  candidates 

52 

2nd     "                 "               ,4           

3rd      "                 "               ••           

1st  Class,  passed  equivalent  examinations 
2nd     "           "               "                     "            

— 

18 
38 

148 

J 

III.  Certificates  to  student  at  law 

1 
217 

1        i 

Totals 

317 

534  '534 

Note.— Interim  certificates  are  granted  to  teachers  who  complete  a  course  of 
training  at  the  Kegina  Normal  School  or  who  present  approved  professional  certifi- 
cates from  the  Eastern  Provinces  or  elsewhere. 

Professional  certificates  are  granted  to  teachers  who  have  taken  Normal  train- 
ing and  who  have  taught  successfully  in  the  Territories  for  at  least  one  year  on 
their  interim  certificates. 

♦Including  temporary  certificates  to  substitutes  for  teachers  who  were  ill  or 
who  were  required  to  attend  Normal  School. 
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1 2.— Examinations. 

Table  I — PMic  School  Leaving  Examination. 

No.  of  candidates  who  wrote  in  1 901 274 

who  passed  iu  1901 139 

who  wrote  in  1902 269 

who  passed  in  1902 158 


Table  II  (a) — Teachers  Non~ Professional  Examinations. 


Where  held 

No.  o 

1st 

6 
1 

2 

2 

12 

1901 
r  Candi 

2nd 

dates 
3rd 

6 

5 
4 

4 

5 
2 

17 

3 
2 
1 
4 
9 
7 
8 

1902 
No.  of  Candidates 

1st 
5 

8 
3 

1 

17 

2nd 

3rd 

Begina 

8 
1 
5 
2 

io 

2 

'l 

1 

ii 

5 
2 

*6 

11 

1 

66 

18 
2 
5 

1 
3 
1 
4 

1 
12 

8 
3 

2 

7 
6 

73 

4 

"        (For  law  matriculation).. 
Moose  Jaw 

9 

Medicine  Hat 

Maple  Creek 

3 

Calsrarv 

6 

v,""*&"**«7  ••••••••••  •••••••••••- 

"       (For  law  matriculation) . . 

Leth  bridge 

Lacombe » 

3 

Red  Deer 

8 

Strath  con  a 

9 

Edmonton 

14 

Prince  Albert 

2 

Saskatoon 

Battleford 

1 

Oxbow 

6 

Indian  Head 

Moosoruin 

7 
13 

York  ton 

Totals 

77 

85 

Totals 

155 

175 
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1901 

190ft 

Examined 

Passed 

Examined 

Passed 

1st 

2nd  |  3rd 

1st 

2nd 

3rd- 
45 

1st 
17 

2nd 
73 

3rd 
85 

1st 
11 

2nd  !  3rd 

12 

65 

77 

10  !   50 

51* 

52t 

Totals..  154 

.105 

175 

114 

♦Includes  two  candidates  who  obtained  2nd  class  standing  on  results  of  1st 
class  examination. 

•("Includes  nine  candidates  who  obtained  3rd  class  standing  on  results  of  2nd 
class  examination. 

Note.— Of  the  candidates  who  passed  in  1902  one  first  class,  three  second  class 
and  nineteen  third  class  candidates  were  under  age. 


Table  III — Teachers  Professional  Examination. 


1901                                 1 

1902 

Examined                     Passed 

Examined 

Passed 

1st     2nd  i  3rd  1    1st      2nd  *  3rd   j 

..i.i              .' : 

1st 

2nd     3rd      1st   \  2nd  I  3rd 

,   €        i 

30    '    76       20      29    i  69    1  17    ; 
Totals 126    115 

28       78     ,  20 
126 

22     |  63     !    18 
93 
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13.— Institutes  and  Conventions. 


The  following  is  a  lint  of  the  Teachers'  Institutes  and  Conventions  held  in  the 

Territories  during  1902. 


Name  of  Teachers' 
Association 


North  Eastern  Assinibioi 
North  Eastern  Assiniboia. 

Eastern  Assiniboia 

Eastern  Assiniboia 

South  Eastern  Assiniboia. 

Central  Assiniboia 

Central  Assiniboia 

Saskatchewan 

Central  Alberta 

Red  Deer 

Edmonton  District. 


Place  of  meeting 


Yorkton  .... 
York  ton  .... 
Moosomin .  . . 
Moosomin .  .  . 
Carnduff  .  . . 
Indian  Head. 
Indian  Head 
Prince  Albert 

Calgary 

Red  Deer .... 
Strathcona  . . 


When  held 


June  20 and  2i. 
Sept.  18  and  19 
June  16  and  17. 
Sept.  18  and  19 
May  27  and  28. 
May  30  and  31 . 
Sept  26  and  27 . 

May  23 

June  13  and  14. 

June  9 

Oct.  27  and  28  . 


Teachers  hi 
attendance 


19 
27 
40 
41 
28 
36 
40 
28 
30 
31 
98 


Total  attendance!       409 


14. — Normal  Schools. 


Held  at  Kegina  for  training  of  1st 
and  2nd  class  teachers. 

No.  of  students  attending. 
Class  of  certificate. 


Held  at  Regina  and  other  points  for 
training  3rd  class  teachers. 

No.  of  students  attending. 


Year 

1st 

2nd 
35 

Total 

1893 

18 

53 

i8ii4 

5 

22 

27 

1895 

9 

13 

22 

1896 

7 

16 

23 

1897 

12 

37 

49 

1  98 

23 

36 

59 

1899 

18 

58 

76 

1900 

18 

67 

85 

1901 

25 

73 

98 

1902 

20 

72 

92 

Totals 

155 

429 

58* 

9 
37 
18 
15 
38 
35 
25 
10 
18 
19 


224 


Trained  at  Normal  sessions  heM  previous  to  1893. 

Total 


Totals 


•62 

.64 

40 

38 

»7 

94 

101 

95 

116 

111 


808 

55 

863 
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Department  of  Education 
lo— Summary  of  School  Statistics  1886—1902. 


Year 

i 

Schools  in    i 

Pupils 

Teachers         1 

Total  grants  paid 

operation    ' 

enrolled 

employed 

to  schools 

1886 

76       ! 

2,553 

84 

$     8,908  72 

1887 

111 

3,144 

125 

36,897  47 

1888  ■ 

131 

6,453 

150 

44,547  06 

1889  ' 

164 

4,574 

183 

56,984  63 

1890 

195 

5,389 

224 

85,002  55 

1891 

213 

5.652 

248 

129,042  01 

1892 

249 

6,170 

295 

121,056  94 

1893 

262 

8,214 

307 

106,576  59 

1894 

300 

10,721 

353 

113,999  85 

lo95  , 

341 

11.972 

401 

112,182  90 

1896 

366 

12,796 

433 

126,218  21 

1897 

394 

14,576 

457 

121,457  18 

1898 

426 

16,754 

483 

133,642  79 

1899 

454 

18,801 

545 

142,455  89 

1900 

492 

20,343 

592 

168,322  03 

1901 

564 

23,837 

682 

162,215  07 

1902 

640 

27,441 

783 

155,558  41 
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APPENDIX  B. 


EDUCATION  OF  DEAF  MUTES. 

Principal  McDcrmids  Report, 

Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 

Winnipeg,  March  5,  1903. 
F.  W.  G.  Haultain,  Esq.,  M.L.A., 

Commissioner  of  Education.. 
Regina,  Asm. 

Sir, — In  presenting  for  your  information  a  report  upon  the  progress 
of  the  pupils  from  the  North- West  Territories,  1  have  taken  the  liberty 
of  reviewing  the  whole  work  of  the  institution  and  including  some  of 
the  details  furnished  in  my  Annual  Report  to  the  Manitoba  Government. 
I  am  pleased  to  inform  you  that  the  pupils  from  the  North-West 
Territories  have  all  made  substantial  progress  in  all  departments,  and 
we  have  every  reason  to  be  well  satisfied  with  the  results. 
I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir 

Your  obedient  servant, 

D.   W.   McDfcRMID, 

Principal. 

REPORT. 

Pupils  in  Residence  December  31st,  1902. 

Male  Female  Total 

From  Manitoba 26  18  44 

"      British  Columbia 4  7  11 

"      North- West  Territories 10  3  18 

Totals 40        28        68 

New  pupils  received  at  beginning  of  session  in  1902. 

Male  Female  Total 

From  Manitoba 4          5  9 

"      British  Columbia 1           0  1 

"      North- West  Territories 1           1  2 

Totals 6  6        12 

The  School. 

The  classes  experienced  no  interruption  during  the  whole  year  until 
the  outbreak  of  scarlet  fever  in  the  early  pai  t  of  December.  Previous 
to  that  we  could  not  have  been  better  satisfied  with  the  attendance  and 
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matter  what  method  in  taken  to  do  so  it  is  well  known  that  failure  is 
likely  to  result.  The  City  Health  Department  has  been  cognisant  of  the 
nituation  and  we  havo  acted  upon  the  advice  and  suggestion  of  the 
Health  Inspector,  as  well  as  the  instructions  of  Dr.  Benson,  our  physician, 
and  have  usod  the  most  up-to-date  methods  of  disinfection.  We  feel 
quite  assured  that  we  have  prevented  it  becoming  generally  epidemic, 
although  as  to  that  we  cannot  be  absolutely  certain,  because  it  is  a 
difficult  question  to  properly  fumigate  the  whole  building  in  a  thorough 
manner  while  it  is  occupied  by  the  pupils.  Every  dormitory  where  the 
fever  has  appeared  has  been  closed  and  disinfected  with  formalin  before 
being  occupied  again  by  our  children.  This,  Dr.  Douglas,  the  city  health 
inspector,  said  was  all  that  could  be  done  at  the  present  time  and  he  has 
expressed  himself  as  satisfied  that  we  have  been  comparatively  fortunate 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  such  a  small  percentage  has  been  sent  to  the 
hospital.  He  has  given  the  following  certificate,  which  is  gratifying 
under  all  the  circumstances  to  present :  "  To  whom  it  may  concern.  This 
"  is  to  certify  that  I  have  examined  the  system  of  isolation  of  the  scarlet 
M  fever  oases  in  the  deaf  and  dumb  institution  and  that  in  my  opinion 
u  the  isolation  is  of  the  best  and  that  all  possible  steps  are  I  eing  taken  to 
w  prevent  the  spread  of  the  disease.  (^Signed )  A.  J.  Douglas,  M.D."  The 
full  advantage  of  having  an  isolated  ward  has  never  been  fully  appre- 
ciated before  Our  isolation  is  as  complete  as  if  they  were  sent  to  the 
general  hospital  and  we  cannot  very  well  be  in  danger  of  further  infec- 
tion, at  least  from  those  who  are  now  in  quarantine. 

The  siek  are  under  the  care  of  Mrs.  Todd,  the  little  boys'  nurse,  who 
i*  faithful  to  her  duties  and  doing  everything  for  the  children  under  the 
direct  ion  of  Dr,  Benson, 

The  health  of  the  rest  of  the  family  is  on  the  whole  excellent  and 
the  only  anxiety  that  we  feel  for  them  i*  the  possible  chance  of  their 
taking  the  $e*riet  fever, 

K  *-  'i      -.-    */■••  *\*  l\i  W 

Fhrvn^h  the  cenes\»lty  of  the  parent^  and  the  fiiends  of  the  insti- 
1  a;  o**  1  h*\e  boon  *W  to  p:\vi* e  a  stere;*p;;\N  n  wi;h  a  moving  picture 
a i\ivnrA ; u <  a : t a cs e\i  T . %  i >  4  \  a>  bo* » i  ;  h e  in  *  v:  >  of  f .;  rt: ;  <h  ir^*  very  pleas- 
,v*t  o%  ;o'V*;:v*v**.:s  to  :>o  t  >:p;  V  Moxh-^  *ov;i;rv>are  m:;tt  renting  to  the 
v"  vNAv  v^  a<  wv\.  a^  to  tNe  .;.**:  Vu»  a<  a%.»  or;  yv.  ;:x:  to  ho  senses  comes 
*o  \l  t  o>e  *r.\  ;v  ^  :n  :*  U  *.no  :*  iv  rv  Aryr-o  :a:o:  ;y  tho^e  who  are 
v.**.a,  „■  :.*  *  A*r  Wo  '-*  :  *  *i*:**:^:  \c:,;u*>  :':w.  Mr  J  >.  Ewarv  K.C, 
*:*;*>;»  Kov  V:  v  R  S  a\  M;  K*Ai;s  \o,.:rv  was  o«  Jerusalem, 
a *:  i  ax ' : a  **• o  i  a  ^r\ v* :  .; .  a  ot  x  o * \  ;^% '  a  **:*::  a:  ,**  *r. :  k^  " w.'ed^e  ol 
^  :  *    aj^o^ 


MVf;  -»  ;v-  .  \^  *•  -  y  >o  .  ^  No:  **\  <r\.:\  -v^  v\*?.  V  ^  HaII.  who  is 
*-,a  *,  oc  :  *  x  _  o.  •,  ,  ,  ^  .  \o.  o  'v  \  *  ,  ^  ;  >:  f  :  , '  ■»  ;rk  ?hat 
O','   Vw  ;  -       ,      >o     *  ^  a  ^,   »    ^       ,     .    ,        ^  .*^v   .  .•  ;         -r-if  w^-.a  >h^ 

*    ^i  CSV     .  >  '  >  x  v      ^       .*   ,     ,    ^  ^*  ^    >*  \  tt    7  A   *c    -*C  ;  Ml»e 

k;   >,.**,*;.,  *        t  •       >        ^     v   v   -  '    *  4»  •   i,  k-"»  v*  ^^*r^s^t<  she 
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use  of  their  time  while  at  dressmaking  I  have  no  doubt  as  to  their 
ability  to  earn  a  living  after  they  leave  the  institution. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  work  done  during  the  year,  which  will 
give  you  some  idea  of  what  has  been  accomplished : 


Overcoats,  boys 8 

Coats,  boys 15 

Pants,  boys 16 

Coats,  girls 15 

Dresses 30 

Blouses 84 

Skirts 24 


Wrappers   2 

Caps 2 

Aprons > 17 

Nightgowns 3 

Drawers 3 

Shirts   3 

Bathing  suit 1 


Of  course  this  does  not  represent  everything  that  has  been  done, 
but  hereafter  I  shall  be  able  to  present  a  full  record  of  everything  that 
is  turned  out  of  this  department. 
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APPENDIX  C. 


MACDOXALD  MANUAL  TRAINING  SCHOOLS. 

The  Direct**? $  Report. 

Retina,  April  l<Ah,  1903. 
F.  W.  G.  Haultai*,  Esq.,  MXJL, 

Commi&iorter  of  Educatif/n. 

8lR, — I  have  the  honour  to  submit  the  following  report  on  manual 
training. 

During  the  past  year  manual  training  in  woodwork  has  been 
carrier!  on  in  the  city  of  Calgary  and  in  the  adjacent  rural  district  of 
Nose  Creek  ;  and  in  wood  work,  cardboard,  work  and  modelling  in  the 
public  schools  and  Territorial  Normal  School  at  Regina. 

It  may  be  well  to  give  here  a  brief  outline  of  the  three  branches  of 
work  mentioned.  A  course  in  educational  wood  work  usually  consists 
in  making  a  series  of  small,  and  to  the  child,  useful  objects  in  which  the 
various  operations  that  may  be  performed  by  the  commoner  wood 
working  tools  are  carefully  graded  in  order  of  difficulty.  A  working 
drawing  of  each  object  is  made  by  the  pupil  before  he  begins  the 
construction ;  th'm  enables  him  to  present  the  facts  of  the  object  In 
this  he  learns  how  to  express  his  thought  by  drawing  and  how  to 
translate  a  drawing  into  wjrk.  He  also  learns  how  to  use  tools  and 
to  keep  them  in  order,  something  of  the  nature  of  wood,  some 
simple  construction,  and  gets  some  valuable  band  and  eye  training.  It 
brings  the  child  face  to  face   with    difficulties    that  tend  to  develop 

[>erHeverance,  renourcefulness  and  self  reliance.  This  particular  work  is 
lent  suited  to  pupils  in  Standards  IV,  V  and  VI,  all  of  whom  should  get 
from  two  to  three  hours  instruction  in  it  per  week.  If  the  work  is 
taken  in  Standard  III  it  must  be  simplified.  If  taken  in  Standards  VI, 
VII  and  VIII  by  those  who  have  been  previously  through  a  course  it 
may  be  used  iu  constructing  apparatus  and  making  models  for 
mechanics,  physics,  etc. 

What  is  known  as  cardboard  work  consists  of  a  similarly  graded 
course  of  models  in  Bristol  board,  pulp  board  or  other  similar  material, 
generally  including  some  preliminary  woik  in  paper.  In  making  the 
patterns  on  the  material  a  good  deal  of  practice  is  obtained  in  drawing, 
in  simple  arithmetic  nnd  in  elementary  practical  geometry.  It  requires 
much  thoughtful  work  and  affords  good  training  in  neatness  and 
accuracy.  Owing  to  the  small  number  of  tools  that  are  required,  and  as 
no  great  physical  effort  is  called  for  in  their  use,  this  branch  of  manual 
training  is  especially  suitab'e  for  Standards  II  and  III,  and  if  made 
sufficiently  simple  it  may  be  taken  in  Standard  I.  The  weekly  lesson 
should  be  about  one  hour  in  length.  In  illustrating  mathematics  or  other 
class  subjects  the  work  may  be  used  in  the  highest  standards. 

Modelling  is  very  suitable  work  for  Standards  I  and  II  owing  to 
the  ease   with   which  the  material  may  be  manipulated,  to  the  fact  that 
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sizes  are  taken  more  by  proportion  than  by  definite  measurement,  and  to 
its  having  more  of  the  element  of  play  in  it.  From  three-quarters  of  an 
hour  to  one  and  a  half  hours  should  be  taken  at  this  work  each  week. 
The  objects  modelled  are  selected  from  vegetable  and  animal  forms,  geo- 
metrical type  forms,  simple  designs,  maps  and  many  other  kinds  of 
objects  connected  with  life  or  with  school  work.  Most  objects  are 
modelled  in  the  solid,  but  some  work  is  done  by  building  up  on  a  flat 
ground.  Some  of  the  work  is  done  from  the  actual  objects  and 
some  from  memory.  Freehand  drawing  is  intimately  connected  with 
modelling  and  therefore  much  work  is  done  on  the  blackboard  by  the 
children.  Modelling  is  especially  valuable  as  a  training  in  observation 
and  in  developing  the  senses  of  touch  and  form.  If  modelling  is  taken 
in  the  higher  standards  it  may  be  made  to  illustrate  geography,  nature 
study,  etc ,  or  taken  as  special  art  work. 

Cardboard  work  and  modelling  are  eminently  suitable  for  intro- 
duction into  rural  schools ;  also  for  use  by  the  class  teacher  in  town 
schools.  No  special  room  is  required,  the  equipment  is  small  and 
inexpensive  and  the  skill  necessary  may  be  easily  acquired.  Both  kinds 
of  work  are  almost  indispensable  in  teaching  drawing,  and  the  modelling 
may  be  made  very  useful  in  illustrating  some  of  the  other  subjects 
on  the  programme. 

In  order  to  do  this  practical  work  teachers  must  have  a  certain 
amount  of  special  training.  Cardboard  work  and  modelling  are  so 
simple  that  a  teacher  could  acquire  enough  while  attending  a  Normal 
class  to  enable  him  to  commence  using  either.  To  become  more  thor- 
oughly acquainted  with  them  a  month's  special  course  should  be  taken 
in  each.  A  good  deal  may  be  learned  by  attending  a  summer  school,  or 
by  attending  Saturday  classes  where  a  sufficient  number  of  teachers  can 
be  gathered  together  for  the  purpose.  In  order  to  become  qualified  to 
take  a  class  in  wood  work  or  to  teach  it  in  a  rural  school,  a  special 
course  of  at  least  two  months  should  be  taken.  To  become  qualified  as 
a  special  instructor  would  require  four  months  or  more. 

To  introduce  wood  work  in  the  larger  towns  it  would  be  necessary 
to  employ  a  special  instructor  who  would  devote  his  whole  time  to 
teaching  it.  In  other  cases  one  instructor  could  spend  his  time  between 
two  or  three  adjacent  towns.  If  a  small  town  is  so  isolated  as  not  to 
make  this  possible  the  special  teacher  could  spend  part  of  his  time  in 
teaching  the  ordinary  work.  The  ordinary  teacher  could  teach  wood 
work  in  a  rural  school  and  cardboard  work  and  modelling  in  any  school, 
after  receiving  a  short  training. 

The  tools  for  cardboard  work  cost  about  eighty-five  cents  per  head, 
and  the  materials  about  twenty  cents  per  head  per  annum.  Modelling 
costs  about  forty  cents  per  head  for  tools,  etc.,  and  about  twenty  cents 
per  head  for  material.  In  both  cases  the  tools  can  be  used  by  any 
number  of  different  classes. 

The  necessary  wood  work  equipment  for  a  rural  school  would  cost 
from  $75.00  to  $100.00  ;  that  for  a  town  school  from  $350.00  to  $400.00. 
In  the  town  school  this  equipment  might  be  used  by  nearly  200  pupils 
during  the  week,  so  that  the  per  capita  tax  would  not  be  as  large  as 
would  at  first  appear.  It  also  lasts  many  years.  The  wood  and  other 
necessary  material  costs  about  fifty  cents  per  head  per  annum. 

The  Calgary  school,  which  was  opened  in  temporary  premises  on 
March  4th,  1901,  removed  to  its  present  quarters  on  March  10th  190.:. 
There  being  no  room  available  in  the  schools  a  building  was  erected 
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specially  for  the  work  by  the  school  trustees  at  a  cost  of  about  one 
thousand  dollars.  The  cost  of  the  20  benches  and  sets  of  wood  working 
tools  with  which  it  is  equipped  was  in«  t  by  the  Macdonald  Manual 
Training  Fund.  The  classes  are  composed  of  the  boys  of  Standards  II 
(Senior),  III,  IV,  V  and  the  High  School.  The  girls  of  Standard  V  and 
the  High  School  also  attended  for  some  time.  The  average  attendance 
has  been  one  hundred  and  seventy  per  week.  A  course  of  40  lessons 
given  to  teachers  of  the  town  was  well  attended  and  much  appreciated. 
Pupils,  parents,  trustees  and  teachers  are  all  more  than  satisfied  with 
the  success  of  th a  school.  While  the  seJf-sacrifici"g  enthusiasm  of  Mr. 
Snell,  who  is  in  charge  of  the  work  in  Calgary,  has  no  doubt  much  to 
do  with  this,  the  work  itself  is  of  such  a  nature  as  to  call  for  it.  The 
following  resolution  passed  recently  by  the  school  trustees  shows  their 
attitude  towards  it :  "  Resolved  that  after  almost  two  years'  attendance 
"of  our  pupils  at  manual  training  classes  which  has  fully  confirmed 
"our  opinion  of  the  very  great  benefit  to  be  derived  from  such  training, 
"  we  strongly  recommend  that  the  subject  (provisional  course)  be  placed 
"  on  the  school  programme  of  studies,  and  that  the  curriculum  be  so 
"modified  as  to  allow  ample  time  for  the  teaching  of  it." 

The  Regina  school  was  opened  on  November  4th,  1901,  for  the 
students  of  the  Territorial  Normal  School,  but  was  not  used  much  for 
others  until  the  new  year.  It  is  in  very  cramped  quarters  in  the  base- 
ment of  the  public  school.  In  addition  to  the  nineteen  bench  wood  work 
equipment,  it  is  supplied  with  tools  and  appliances  for  cardboard  work 
and  modelling.  The  average  number  of  cl  sses  held  per  week  has  been 
ten  in  wood  work,  three  in  cardboard  work,  and  two  in  modelling,  with 
an  average  weekly  attendance  of  255  pupils.  Wood  work  was  taken  by 
the  High  Scho  >1  pupils  and  Standards  V  and  VI  of  fhe  Public  School. 
Standards  III  and  II  took  modelling  and  cardboard  work.  In  all  cases 
both  the  boys  and  the  girls  took  the  work. 

The  following  resolution  has  been  passed  by  the  Regina  trustees  : 
"Resolved  that  the  manual  training  classes  in  wood  work,  cardboard 
"  work  and  modelling  conducted  in  the  school  during  the  past  year, 
"  having  proved  of  so  much  interest  and  benefit  to  the  pupils  of  all 
"grades,  we  recommend  that  this  work  be  included  as  an  optional  course 
"  in  the  Course  of  Studies,  and  suggest  that  the  Territorial  Government 
"  pay  a  special  grant  to  help  meet  the  additional  expense  involved  in 
"  providing  for  it." 

While  the  Normal  School  was  in  session  all  the  students  (92)  took 
26  hours  at  wood  work.  Cardboard  work  and  modelling  were  taken  on 
Saturdays  by  all  for  whom  there  was  accommodation — 22  hours  being 
spent  at  each.  The  accompanying  illustrations  of  models  made  by  this 
class  give  an  idea  of  the  nature  of  the  work.  One  of  these  students  has 
since  commenced  teaching  modelling  in  his  own  school. 

The  work  in  the  ungraded  school  at  Nose  Creek  began  on  April  1st, 
1902.  A  small  shed  attached  to  the  school  was  put  in  order  at  a  cost  of 
§62.00  and  three  double  benches  with  the  necessary  tools,  costing  S/5.00, 
installed.  The  average  attendance  of  this  school  is  21  and  18  of  these, 
between  the  ages  of  8  and  16,  in  Standards  II,  III  and  IV,  take  Manual 
Training  wood  work.  They  take  it,  six  at  a  time,  for  one  hour  and  a 
half  twice  a  week.  The  teacher,  Mr.  J.  Miller,  became  acquainted  with 
the  work  by  attending  Mr.  Snell's  Saturday  classes  in  Calgary,  and  by 
subsequently  spending  part  of  his  summer  holidays  in  studying  it.  The 
trustees  are  delighted  with  the  work  and  are  paying  Mr.  Miller  $50.00  a 
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year  extra  on  account  of  his  ability  to  teach  it.  That  they  are  anxious 
not  to  have  to  discontinue  the  work  is  shown  by  the  following  extracts 
from  an  excellent  report  forwarded  by  the  secretary  treasurer :  "  The 
introduction  of  manual  training  lessons  into  the  district  school  has  giveu 
general  satisfaction  both  to  pupils  and  parents,  since  its  introduction  about 
a  year  ago."     "  The  lessons  are  manifestly  very  popular  with  the  pupils, 

do  not  unduly  interfere  with  the  ordinary  subjects  of  instruction, 

and  up  to  the  present  time  have  been  found  successful  in  every 

way."  "  Inasmuch  as  comparatively  few  teachers  are  at  present  trained 
in  this  department  of  instruction,  it  may  be  difficult  to  Hnd  a  suitable 
successor  (to  the  present  teacher)  so  far  as  these  lessons  are  concerned, 
and  consequently  this  school  board  ventures  to  suggest  the  advisability 
of  the  Education  Department  of  the  Territories  taking  such  measures  as 
may  b?  deemed  necessary  to  encourage  the  training  of  present  or  future 
teachers  in  these  branches." 

A  summer  school  was  held  at  Regina  from  July  2nd  to  July  31st 
and  wan  attended  by  11  teachers  Three  hours  each  da\  were  devoted 
to  wood  work,  one  and  a  half  to  modelling  and  one  hour  to  cardboard 
work;  the  time  in  ech  case  including  the  necessary  drawing  and  theo- 
retical work,  and  much  work  was  done  in  the  time.  One  of  these 
teachers  is  making  arrangements  to  teach  cardboard  work   tj  his  pupils. 

During  May  and  June  I  addressed  public  meetings  in  connection 
with  Teachers  Institutes  held  at  Prince  Albert,  Indian  Head,  Edmonton, 
Red  Deer  and  Moosomin  and  exhibited  specimens  of  work  and  drawings 
and  photographs  illustrating  the  work.  Much  interest  was  shown  by 
teachers  and  the  public  and  a  general  desire  expressed  to  see  the  work 
introduced. 

In  view  of  the  expiration  in  June,  1903,  of  the  support  given  by  Sir 
Wm.  Macdonald  to  Manual  Training  Schools  throughout  the  Dominion, 
through  the  fund  administered  by  Professor  Robertson,  most  of  the 
provinces  have  made  definite  arrangements  for  carrying  the  work  on. 

In  Nova  Scotia  an  act  was  passed  in  1900  which  provided  for  the 
payment  of  a  grant  of  fifteen  cents  per  head  per  lesson  with  a  maximum 
of  $600  to  each  manual  training  school.  There  are  now  eighteen  town 
schools  in  operation  and  seven  others  have  decided  to  open.  Cardboard 
work  is  taught  in  several  rural  schools.  In  the  Normal  School  two  and 
a  half  hours  per  week  are  spent  ai  wood  work.  A  special  six  months' 
course  is  held  at  Truro  for  training  special  instructors  for  all  the 
maritime  provinces.  A  supervisor  of  manual  training  is  employed  by 
the  Government  to  direct  the  work  in  mechanic  science  and  domestic 
science. 

In  New  Brunswick  an  act  of  1901  provides  for  a  grant  of  §50  to 
any  class  teacher  giving  in»truction  in  this  work,  and  $200  to  every 
special  instructor  giving  his  whole  time  to  it,  in  addition  to  paying  half 
the  cost  of  equipment  of  the  room.  Manual  training  is  at  present 
taught  in  three  town  schools  and  three  rural  schools,  while  five  other 
town  schools  are  about  to  begin.  All  the  teachers- in  training  at  the 
Provincial  Normal  School  spend  two  hours  weekly  at  either  wood  work 
or  cardboard  work. 

In  Ontario  there  is  a  fixed  grant  of  $350.00  per  school,  plus  a  per- 
centage of  the  teachers  salary  if  it  exceeds  a  certain  sum.  The  cost  of 
equipment  is  also  paid  for  during  the  first  five  years.  Manual  training 
is  now  included  in  the  three  Normal  Schools  and  in  the  Normal  College, 
and  schools  are    in  operation  in  many  of  the  towns.     The  Supervisor 
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of  Manual  Training  hat*  been  appointed  Inspector  of  Technical  Education 
for  the  Province. 

Hoping  that  your  government  will  be  able  to  encourage  this  phase 
of  educational  work  in  these  Territories. 

I  am,  Sir, 

Yours  obediently, 

Lindley  H.  Bennett, 
Director  of  MacdonaUl  Manual  Training 
Schools,  N.W.T. 
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APPENDIX  D. 


ORGANISATION,  MAINTENANCE  AND  CONSOLIDATION    OF 

SCHOOLS 

Formation  of  Scliool  Districts. 

Under  the  provisions  of  The  School  Ordinance  new  districts  are 
formed  when  a  majority  vote  of  the  resident  ratepayers  is  in  favour  of 
their  organisation.  The  conditions  necessary  for  the  formation  of  new 
districts  are  as  follows  :  (1)  The  area  petitioned  for  must  not  exceed  five 
miles  in  length  or  breadth  ;  (2)  It  must  contain  at  least  twelve  children 
between  the  ages  of  5  and  16  years  inclusive,  and  four  persons  actually 
resident  therein  who  own  or  occupy  land  that  would  be  liable  for  assess- 
ment upon  the  establishment  of  the  district. 

Maintenance  of  School  Districts. 

The  cost  of  maintaining  schools  is  met  by  local  taxation  and  legis- 
lative grants.  The  amount  of  revenue  to  be  derived  from  taxation  is 
determined  by  the  board  of  trustees  of  each  district.  The  rate  of  tax- 
ation varies  according  to  the  conditions  of  the  district  and  the  length  of 
time  its  school  is  kept  open.  The  legislative  grants  are  fixed  by  The 
School  Grants  Ordinance,  the  chief  provisions  of  which  are  as  follows : 

1*  In  aid  of  all  schools — 

1.  In  aid  of  schools  organised  and  conducted  under  the  provisions  of 
The  School  Ordinance  there  shall  be  paid  out  of  any  legislative  appro- 
priation made  for  that  purpose  : 

1.     To  rural  districts  an  amount  to  be  calculated  as  follows : 

(a)  To  each  district  containing  6,400  acres  or  less  of  assessable  land 
as  shown  by  the  last  revised  assessment  roll  of  the  district  $1.20 
per  day  for  each  day  school  is  kept  open;  to  each  district 
containing  less  than  6,400  acres  as  aforesaid  one  cent  more  per 
day  for  each  160  acres  or  fractional  part  thereof  less  than  6,400 
acres  ;  and  to  each  district  containing  more  than  6,400  acres  as 
aforesaid  one  cent  less  per  day  for  each  additional  160  acres  or 
fractional  part  thereof ; 

(6)  To  each  district  whose  school  is  kept  open  more  than  160  days 
in  the  year  40  cents  per  day  for  each  additional  day  not 
exceeding  50 ; 

(c)  To   each   district  engaging  a   teacher  who  holds  a  first   class 

professional  certificate  under  the  regulations  of  the  department 
10  cents  per  day  for  each  day  such  teacher  is  actually  employed 
in  the  school ; 

(d)  To  each  district  whose  school  maintains  a  percentage  of  atten- 
dance as  set  forth  in  the  following  schedule  the  sum  set  opposite 
thereto  for  each  day  school  is  kept  open : 
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Schedule. 

A  percentage  of  from  40  to  50  inclusive..  5  cents. 
51  "60  "  ..10  " 
61  "  70  "  ..15  " 
71  "  80  "  ..20  " 
81  «  100  "  ..25  " 
2.  To  village  and  town  districts  an  amount  to  be  calculated  as 
follows  : 

(«i)    To  each  district  the  sum  of  90  cents  per  day  for  each  day  its 

school  is  kept  oj>en  ; 
(M  To  each  district  engaging  a  teacher  who  holds  a  tirst  class 
professional  certificate  under  the  regulations  of  the  department 
10  cents  per  day  for  each  day  such  teacher  is  actually  employed 
in  the  school  ; 
xrx  To  each  district  whose  school  maintains  a  percentage  of  atten- 
dance as  set  forth  in  the  following  schedule  the  sum  set  opposite 
thereto  for  each  day  school  is  kept  open  : 

S*hfdulf. 

A  percentage  of  from  50  to    60  inclusive. .   5  cents. 
"     61  to    70         "       ..10      " 
"      71  to    SO  "       ..15      te 

"      Si  to    90  . .  20      " 

M      91  to  100  *       ..25      - 

&  To  each  district  wh«*>e  school  attains  a  minimum  grading  on  its 
efficiency  in  respect  to  grounds,  buiMin^s,  t*)uipment^  government  and 
pro^rco^  a  sum  not  exceeding  fifteen  cents  per  day  to  be  paid  in  propor- 
ti^\  to  sacl;  cra-iin^:  for  eaei.  day  school  is  kept  open ;  and  such  grading 
<Sa  *  Iv  b*s**i  ::jv  n  tKe  :n<rx\%tor  V  report  or  reports  as  prescribed  by  the 
rVjCtt*a;:oro  of  t'  e  de;vartM;eni: 

4,  To  each  town  or  v;  *^e  d;<rict  »v.*::::ain:ii^  one  or  more  moms 
c vcl  ;^: vc ly  for  r v. :  i N  in  s;a::  iar- i^  a :  •  v«?  t  *  w*  r.f:h  t h e  >um  of  £75  per 
:c?:n  prv\  v.eo  she  in**y  avcrao>  a::cv.  :*uce  of  \  \i\  <  in  such  room  or 
iw:;;>  Vr  any  s*.ic*,  %ci:v.  e^a^^i  ia  AvV-riar.oe  w;;h  tit?  refutations  of 
**„,*   ;-.  v*':,v.x  :vt  ;s  a:  leas:  t*rti:y  - 

l\o\,  ;e*i  tv*:  no  crar.:  si  a  I  l<e  p*;  i  to  a*  y  o:>trict  under  the 
y:w>:  *v.>  of  :>;s  sec::.:;  ur.  tx>i  an  average  as:er.  iaz:^  of  six  is  main* 
I.a  :;<>.:  ;:;  :ts  scho<  I  t\  r  tre  te::u  ;v.*v-"*;:a;e*y  treceoi:  ^  the  time  when 
1   -  ivA\  .  er»:  of  ;vc  c~*"5  :v*y  l^  :::t  , 

rv\  Itv,  :,;  :Vr  ;  a:  :  e  -,-**;:  :*va' *e  :.  any  rv.ral  iv^trict  under 
<;.«h\';  **  ;  v  ;*  „*  a  ;^e  I  v^f  :  **  ^ \:  .  •:  >  a  .  r.  ;  .^  U-*  ;  \.*n  :*0  cents 
*.v;     a\  :V;  ;**.*  :    .sv;\*  ht*"  v    ;>  k  ::     :>*; 

t\v\  :oi  :„*.  fvr  ;  a;  a  y  *\.  *%*:/  *„  :r.3  r*»yal>  to  any 
..  >;  ■,;  ;;o  ,ot  ;  ^  <oc:;  x  ^  a  :;  :  ov*?>>  .;  ;:«.^rr.\:  i-^L  l^  payable 
:  r  v    *rv  : '  v;  £',  '    vav^    -  *■  \   ,-a    *     \r  \  ^r 

tvv\-  »*:  :     ;    er  ;*  *:    -  a  y   *  -;:  o;    *    -^  -„  r>r  :.  a^   ooe  teacher 

^  *     ,    *\  .-**  .^/    -* »  -  *  ^   i     r«.^v  a^  a    *  v:  •  *;   «-    .  -  ;>.    provisions  of 

c  *  n»>  I     ^    <  •  ;  S    ■**  ;     >  hv  r.  w    ■:  ;    ;  i  *.  v  ^v  aKr  3  iacoe  of  the 

*    .-  /  -*.*  -  >     >*-       a:      ^-:    '     ^   ;^;-;x  •■  **     -:-  -;-ju:^  TcJ^c-erecip*  >yeJ  : 

:x  -  x    . ,-. .    ,:  :    v :     .;•-,.     ;    ;        ^  *t   >  ririK-    to  ^ny 

.  ^*    x*.  .  .   »  *.v-  x  %        i         ;     ^  x.,,  ^    *      -  v>**;  7 '  r<r  ocr.V  •  f 

«   >  va  .  \  *^ ,  ,  \   \  v\<  "-    ^  -  x    ,    ^    ;  i*»;    %  *   fc  -    *„  ic  *  -  r>   c— l  -  v«*i  m  the 
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district  during  the  year  the  amount  of  the  grant  payable  at  the  end  of 
the  second  term  of  the  year  shall  be  reduced  so  that  the  total  amount 
of  the  grant  paid  shall  equal  the  said  70  per  cent : 

Provided  further  that  payments  may  be  made  in  respect  of  the 
amounts  earned  under  clause  1  or  clause  2  of  this  section  at  the  end  of 
the  school  terms  ending  on  the  thirtieth  day  of  June  aud  the  thirty-first 
day  of  December  in  each  year  on  receipt  of  the  returns  hereinafter 
provided  and  on  receipt  of  the  treasurers  bond  and  teachers  agreement 
as  provided  in  The  School  Ordinance  : 

Provided  further  that  in  case,  the  school  of  any  district  is  open  only 
during  a  portion  of  the  year  payment  may  be  made  to  such  district  in 
respect  of  the  amounts  earned  under  clause  1  or  clause  2  of  this  section 
as  soon  as  the  school  closes  for  the  year  on  receipt  of  the  returns,  bonds 
and  agreement  mentioned  in  the  next  preceding  proviso : 

Provided  further  that  when  the  return  of  the  treasurer  of  any 
district  as  hereinafter  provided  shows  that  the  district  is  indebted  to  any 
teacher  or  teachers  the  grant  payable  to  such  district  under  clause  1  or 
clause  2  of  this  section  or  such  portion  of  it  to  the  amount  of  such 
indebtedness  shall  be  paid  proportionately  to  such  teacher  or  teachers : 

Provided  further  that  the  grant  earned  by  any  distnet  under  clause 
4  of  this  section  shall  be  paid  to  such  district  at  the  end  of  the  school 
year  and  in  case  the  school  of  any  district  is  not  inspected  during  the 
year  the  district  shall  be  paid  for  such  year  such  grant  as  it  may  be 
entitled  to  upon  the  basis  of  the  grading  its  school  attains  on  the  first 
inspection  in  the  following  year. 

%•  The  Lieutenant  Governor  in  Council  may  order  the  payment  of 
a  special  grant  to  any  school  whether  organised  according  to  law  or  not. 

3*  For  the  purpose  of  estimating  the  grant  which  may  be  earned 
by  any  school  on  account  of  the  attendance  of  pupils  the  average 
attendance  for  any  calender  month  during  which  the  school  is  kept 
open  shall  be  calculated  by  dividing  the  aggregate  days  attendance  for 
such  month  by  the  number  of  days  school  is  kept  open  during  such 
month  ;  the  pDrcentage  of  attendance  for  any  month  school  is  kept  open 
shall  be  calculated  by  dividing  the  average  attendance  for  such 
month  by  tbe  number  of  pupils  in  actual  attendance  during  such  month  ; 
and  the  percentage  of  attendance  for  any  terra  shall  be  calculated  by 
dividing  the  sum  of  the  monthly  percentages  of  attendance  by  the 
number  of  such  monthly  percentages  of  attendance. 

4.  The  board  of  every  district  receiving  a  grant  under  clause  3  of 
section  I  hereof  shall  expend  one  half  of  the  amount  of  such  grant 
received  in  each  and  every  year  on  the  purchase  of  books  for  a  school 
library  and  such  hooks  shall  be  selected  from  a  list  authorised  and 
furnished  by  the  department. 

Consolidation  of  Sclioofe. 

The  following  are  the  provisions  of  The  School  Ordinance  (Sections 
165  to  166)  respecting  the  con  olidation  of  schools  and  the  transporta- 
tion of  pupils : 

165.  Upon  a  petition  hereinafter  provided  for  being  transmitted 
to  the  commissioner  he  may  empower  the  board  of  any  rural  district  to 
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enter  into  an  agreement  with  any  other  board  or  boards  for  the  educa- 
tion of  the  children  of  its  district  upon  such  terms  as  may  be  mutually 
agreed  upon  and  approved  by  him  and  the  board  entering  into  any  such 
agreement  shall  have  full  power  and  authority  to  make  the  necessary 
levy  and  assessment  for  the  purpose  of  parrying  out  the  terms  of  the 
agreement  and  for  providing  for  the  conveyance  of  children  to  and  from 
school  under  the  provisions  of  The  School  Assessment  Ordinance : 

Provided  that  any  such  agreement  may  be  terminated  by  any  board 
a  party  thereto  by  giving  notice  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  October  in 
any  year  and  upon  such  notice  being  given  the  agreement  shall 
cease  and  determine  on  the  last  day  of  the  month  of  December 
following. 

(2)  The  petition  for  permission  to  enter  into  such  agreement  may 
be  in  form  prescribed  by  the  commissioner  and  shall  be  signed  by  at 
least  two-thirds  of  such  resident  ratepayers  of  the  district  as  are  the 
parents  or  guardians  of  children  between  the  ages  of  five  and  sixteen 
years  inclusive. 

(3)  The  statements  contained  in  the  petition  shall  be  verified  by 
the  affidavit  of  two  of  the  subscribing  petitioners  and  the  signatures 
of  the  ratepayers  signing  the  petition  shall  be  verified  by  the  affidavit 
of  a  subscribing  witness  thereto. 

166.  The  commissioner  may  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
Lieutenant  Governor  in  Council  make  such  regulatiDns  as  are  deemed 
necessary  and  expedient  for  the  proper  conveyance  of  children  as 
hereinbefore  provided  and  for  the  keeping  of  proper  records  of  the 
number  of  children  conveyed,  the  distance  travelled,  the  cost  of  convey- 
ance and  such  other  information  as  may  be  desired. 

In  all  cases  where  two  or  more  districts  have  entered  into  an 
agreement  for  consolidation  The  School  Grants  Ordinance  (Section  10) 
provides  that  there  shall  be  paid  at  the  end  of  each  school  term  from 
and  out  of  moneys  appropriated  by  the  Legislative  Assembly  for  school 
purposes  the  following  amounts — 

1.  To  every  district  providing  the  means  of  conveyance  for  children 
from  one  district  to  another  the  sum  of  60  cents  per  diem  for  each  day 
upon  which  such  conveyance  is  proxided  in  accordance  with  the  regula- 
tions of  the  department : 

2.  To  every  district  agreeing  as  aforesaid  to  educate  the  children  of 
one  or  more  districts  the  sum  of  4  cents  per  diem  for  each  pupil  in 
average  daily  attendance  who  has  been  cocveyed  to  and  from  the  school 
house  in  snch  district  or  educated  therein  in  accordance  with  the  regula- 
tions of  the  department : 

Provided  that  the  total  number  of  days  in  each  year  for  which  such 
grants  may  become  payable  shall  not  exceed  210  : 

Provided  further  that  in  case  the  number  of  children  conveyed  from 
one  district  to  another  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  agreement 
falls  below  an  average  of  six  for  any  term  the  grant  payable  under 
subclause  1  of  section  10  hereof  shall  be  paid  in  the  proportion  that  the 
average  number  of  children  conveyed  for  the  term  bears  to  six  ; 

Provided  further  that  the  total  amount  of  the  grant  which  shall  be 
payable  under  subclause  2  of  section  10  hereof  shall  not  exceed  for  any 
term  the  amount  of  40  cents  per  diem  unless  it  is  satisfactorily  shown 
that  the  presence  of  such  children  necessitated  the  employment  of  one  or 
more  additional  teachers  in  which  case  the  total  amount  of  the  grant  thus 
earned  shall  be  paid. 
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APPENDIX  E. 


TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATIONS. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  Teachers'  Associations  which  have  been 
organised  in  the  Territories. 


Name. 


NorthWest 

North  Eastern  Assiniboia.  . . 

South  Eastern  Assiniboia 

Eastern  Assiniboia 

Central  Assiniboia 

Regina 

Saskatchewan 

Moose  Jaw 

Central  Alberta 

Red  Deer 

Edmonton  District 


Pesident. 


Mr.  D.  S.  MacKenzie, 

Strathcona 
Mr.     J.     McCarron, 

Yorkton 
Mr.  J.  F.  Hutchinson, 

Oxbow 
Mr  A.  J.  Mather,  B. A., 

White  wood 
Mr.  W.  E.  Stevenson, 

B.A.,  Balcarres 
Mr.  E.B.  Hutcherson, 

M.A.,  Regina 
Mr.    A.   C.   Howard, 

Prince  Albert 


Mr.     D.     Campbell, 
Banff 


Mr.  D.  C.  McEachern, 
Strathcona 


Secretary. 


Mr.  A.  H.  Ball,  B.A. 
Moose  Jaw 

Mr.  T.  R.  Wclwood, 
Saltcoats 

Mr.     A.     E.     Bence, 
Carnduff 

Miss  A.  E.  Callaghan, 
Whitewood 

Mr.     Wm.     Harvey, 
Wolseley 

Mr.  J.  F.  Bryant,  Re- 
gina 

Miss  Alice  Sharman, 
Prince  Albert 

Mr.    J.    A.    Munroe, 
Moose  Jaw 

Miss    H.  J.   Jarrett, 
Calgary 

♦Mr.  A.  T.   Stephen- 
son, Red  Deer 

Miss  B.  M.  Battrick 
Edmonton 

♦Pro  tern 
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territorial  teachers'  association. 
Circular  of  the  Committee  on  Art. — Revised  1902. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  association  in  1900  a  committee  was 
formed  to  further  the  artistic  adornment  of  our  schools  and  to  promote 
the  study  of  art  therein  as  a  means  of  culture.  It  was  thought  that  this 
committee  might  suggest  lines  of  woik  to  the  representatives  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  association,  supply  the  local  associations  with  such 
helpful  information  regarding  the  adornment  of  schools  a»  may  be  pro- 
curable and  with  the  addresses  of  dealers  in  pictures  and  casts,  while 
throughout  the  year  its  members  would  serve  as  a  bureau  of  information 
on  all  matters  connected  with  this  side  of  school  work. 

That  the  asthetic  claims  attention  in  school  work  need  not  be  dis- 
cussed. Of  the  helpfulness  of  beautiful  environment  Plato  has  written. 
Of  its  need  every  thoughtful  teacher  in  our  country  is  persuaded.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  this  c  unmitteo  will  assist  in  a  work  that  educators  have 
recognised  as  wise  and  necessary. 

One  thing  seems  certain.  If  our  teachers  are  not  a  source  of  inspira- 
tion and  guidance  our  children  will  receive  little  assistance  in  forming 
a  love  for  the  beautiful.  The  struggle  for  a  footing  that  has  till  lately 
been  characteristic  of  the  life  of  our  settlers  has  left  distinct  materialistic 
leanings.  There  is  too  little  attention  given  to  those  tbings  that  do  not 
mean  money.  Those  "  who  look  after  the  rights  of  the  ratepayers  "  are 
firm  in  their  grasp  on  the  treasurer's  purse  strings.  In  many  sections 
the  struggle  for  necessary  equipment  is  not  yet  over,  that  for  decoration 
is  scarcely  dreamed  of. 

Use  of  Decorat ions. 

The  best  answer  to  the  question  of  the  use  of  decorations  runs  along 
these  lines : 

1.  They  add  to  the  attractiveness  and  cheerfulness  of  the  place  in 
which  the  children  spend  the  greater  part  of  their  waking   hours. 

2.  They  have  also  collateral  uses  in  composition,  hi>tory,  nature 
study  and  geography. 

3.  They  cultivate  a  love  of  beauty  and  so  reinforce  moral  training. 

What  the  Teacher  can  do. 

The  following  suggestions  are  of  practical  importance  : 
1.  The  walls  of  the  schoolroom  should  not  be  shiny.  Delicate 
tintings  of  soft  gray  greens,  or  delicate  shades  of  dull  blue  are  best.  The 
colour  of  the  walls  and  ceiling  should  harmonise  with  the  wood  work  ; 
that  of  the  ceiling  a  very  Ji«jht  tint.  Hall  ways  look  well  in  terra  cotta 
tones.  Picture  moulding,  to  which  the  pictures  may  be  hung,  adds 
greatly  to  the  appearance  of  the  room,  while  it  has  the  advantage  that 
the  position  of  pictures  can  be  changed  without  defacing  the  walls.  It 
can  be  bought  at  three  cents  a  foot.  Moulding  should  be  about  one  foot 
from  the  ceiling  on  a  ten  foot  wall. 

•  2.  Cleanliness  must  exist  before  there  can  be  beauty.  The  dusting 
and  scrubbing,  the  shaking  of  curtains  and  screens,  keeping  litter  of 
papers  off  the  floor,  picking  dead  leaves  from  window  plants,  the  covering 
of  unsightly  pots  with  coloured  paper,  the  caring  for  the  blackboards,  the 
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keeping  of  stoves  and  pipes  free  from  rust,  etc.,  etc. — all  things  that 
tend  to  tidiness  must  be  observed. 

3.  The  decorations  need  not  be  expensive.  The  coloured  border 
sold  by  Kindergarten  dealers  (Selby  &  Co,  Toronto)  mike  an  attractive 
temporary  frame  for  such  coloured  prints  as  are  issued  as  supplements 
to  thft  Christmas  numbers  of  the  great  illustrated  papers.  A  better, 
more  effective,  yet  inexpensive  frame  is  made  with  passepartout  paper. 
The  picture  is  put  behind  its  glass  covering  with  or  without  a  mat.  A 
cardboard  backing  is  pierced  with  paper  fasteners  to  attach  the  cord. 
The  gummed  passepartout  paper  (which  is  about  one  inch  wide)  is  folded 
over  the  edge  of  the  glass  to  the  cardboard  backing,  thus  giving  a  "  frame 
effect "  while  it  holds  the  picture  in  place  and  excludes  dust.  Different 
coloured  borders  may  be  purchased.  This  paper  is  sold  by  book  dealers 
at  from  fifteen  to  twenty  cents  a  roll  of  twelve  yards. 

Such  devices  as  these  make  a  good  beginning ;  neither  of  them  will 
take  the  place  of  the  permanent  wooden  frame.  In  the  choice  of  a  mat 
and  of  the  frame  so  much  depends  on  the  individual  picture  that  no 
general  direction  can  be  given.  Good  directions  will  be  found  in  Burrage 
and  Bailey's  "  School  Sanitation  and  Decoration  "  (D.  C.  Heath  &  Co., 
Boston).  It  is  one  of  the  latest  and  best  inexpensive  books  on  the 
subject. 

4.  There  is  a  fourth  source  of  help  that  might  have  been  mentioned 
earlier,  viz.,  the  blackboard.  Good  stencil  decorations  maybe  had  cheap. 
We  suggest  that  teachers  attending  institutes  may  exchange.  Three 
objections  to  stencil  decorations  are  commonly  advanced — that  many 
stencils  are  inartistic,  that  the  ordinary  coloured  crayons  do  not  give 
sufficient  variety  in  gradations  of  tint,  and  that  lazy  teachers  leave  them 
on  the  board  long  after  their  usefulness  has  passed.  Teachers  who  are 
thoughtful,  ingenious  and  energetic  need  but  have  these  objections 
pointed  out. 

List  of  Pictures. 

For  the  guidance  of  purchasers  we  append  a  list  of  prctures.  It  has 
been  carefully  prepared  from  those  selected  for  the  Boston  Schools  by 
Hopkins  and  from  the  suggestive  list  in  Burrage  &  Bailey's  "  School 
Sanitation  and  Decoration." 

Suitable  for  all  grades. 

Sistine  Madonna  (detail),  Raphael. 

Madonna  of  the  Arbor,  Dagnan-Bouveret. 

Arrival  of  the  Shepherds,  Lerolle. 

Bayard  (dog),  Paton. 

The  Nursery  (lambs),  Waterlow. 

At  the  Watering  Trough  (horses),  Dagnan-Bouveret. 

September  (trees),  Zuber. 

The  Watering  Trough  in  the  Meadow  (cow),  Dupre. 

Frightened  Bather  (mother  and  child),  Demont-Breton. 
Suitable  for  Primary  Grades, 

Baby  Stuart,  Van  Dyck. 

Sunshine  (child),  L.  A.  Tadema*. 

Girl  with  Cat,  Hoecker. 

The  Cat  Family,  Adam. 

A  Helping  Hand  (girl  and  old  man  in  boat),  Renouf. 

Steady  (children  on  beach),  Morgan. 

Feeding  Her  Birds  (mother  and  children),  Millet. 
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Kiss  Me  (dog  and  child),  Holmes. 

Can't  You  Talk  (dog  and  child),  Holmes. 

Suffer  Little  Children,  Plockhurst. 

Repose  in  Egypt. 

Charitas  (woman  and  children),  Thayner. 
Intermediate  Grades. 

Pharoah's  Horses,  Herring. 

The  Chorister  Boys,  Mrs.  Anderson. 

The  Doctor,  Fildes. 

The  Sheperdess,  Le  Rolle. 

Princes  in  the  Tower,  Millais. 

The  Balloon  (hayworkers),  Dupre. 

Dina  or  Christ  (if  a  large  copy),  Long. 

TheSoul'8  Awakening  (girl),  Sant. 

The  Angelus,  Millet 

Spring  (trees  and  water),  Corot 

Holy  Family,  Murillo. 

Madonna  of  the  Chair,  Raphael. 

Tennyson,  Lorgfellow,  Bryant,  etc. 
All  these  subjects  are  good.    The  manner  of  reproduction  whether 
wood,  steel,  stone  print,  half  tone,  photographic,  etc,  will  mean  much. 

Addresses  of  Dealers* — All  these  may  be  had  in  reasonably  cheap 
form  from  the  dealers  whose  addresses  we  give  below : 

The  Chicago  Art  Education  Co.,  1223  Masonic  Temple,  Chicago, 
issue  a  very  helpful  list  of  pictures  for  school  use.  They  handle  casts  as 
well  as  pictures.  Of  these  Donatello's  "  Head  of  Laughing  Boy,"  and 
u  St,  John "  are  excellent  Sixteen  inches  high ;  price  75  cents  and 
expressage. 

The  Prang  Publishing  Co.,  151  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago,  issue  a 
w  dollar  edition  **  of  pictures  of  an  excellent  size  for  the  school  room. 
Their  Canadian  agents  are  The  Steinburgher  Hendry  Co.,  Toronto,  who 
list  goods  at  the  New  York  price. 

J.  C  Whitter  i:  Co.,  123  5th  Avcnce,  New  York,  have  issued  a  series 
of  cheap  reproductions  of  famous  pictures  at  25  cents  each  —Plate  14x18 
Ourd  20x25.  Le  Holies  w  Shepherdess  '*  is  especially  good.  Others  we 
have  seen  of  this  series  are  by  no  means  as  well  executed.  This  firm 
publishes  photo  prints  on  cards  22x2$,  post  paid  70  cents.  Their  catalogue 
is  4  cents.     They  deal  in  casts  as  well. 

The  Helraan-Taylor  Art  Co.,  257  5th  Avenue,  New  York,  publish 
*  Harper's  Black  aud  White  Prints  "  on  16x23  paper.  The  price  is  35 
cents  each. 

The  three  sjreat  photographic  houses  of  the  United  Skates  furnish  an 
unlimited  choice  of  pictures.  They  are :  The  Soule  Photographic  Co , 
SHS  Washington  Street,  Boston  ;%  The  Berlin  Photographic  Co.,  New 
York  ;  and  The  Moulton  Photographic  Co .  50  Brora  tiekl  Street,  Boston, 
Mass^  The  Art  Metropole.  149  Vonge  Street.  Toronto,  offer  Cabinet 
Artotypes  at  tf  cents  each.  The  Perry  Pictures  C  k.  Maiden,  Uass.,  issue 
a  series  of  some  two  thousand  subject  >  at  a  cent  each.  Their  -  5  cent" 
larre  pictures  are  excellent,  although  rather  small  for  framing.  The 
Canada  l*ro£  and  Book  Co.,  Retina,  carry  the^*  in  stock. 

Geo  P.  Br»wn  and  IV,  Beverley,  Ma^s,  a*>©  publish  reproductions 
at  a  cent  each.  Their  U»>r^  p*atino  and  carlvm  prints  are  equal  to  the 
IVrrvs.  The  pkmres  suppled  by  t^es**  two  lirms  make  go* ml  subjects 
for  passepartout  mounting.  The  CV^o*  Picture  Co,  296  Broadway, 
Now  York,  also  issue  an  excellent  Fne  of  cheap  reproductions. 
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The  Woman's  Home  Companion,  Springfield,  Ohio,  is  making  a 
temporary  offer  of  thirteen  pictures.  These  are  20x25  (including  margin). 
Three  are  given  for  29  cents.  Those  we  have  seen  are  good  subjects 
for  a  small  school  room. 

In  this  connection  we  may  call  attention  to  the  series  issued  by  The 
Ladies'  Home  Journal  (Curtis'  Publishing  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Penn.)  at 
one  dollar,  untinted ;  tinted,  two  dollars. 

The  Study  of  Pictures. 

A  picture  is  the  expression  of  a  thought.  As  a  novel,  or  a  play,  or 
a  piece  of  music,  conforms  to  the  laws  of  expression  so  must  a  picture. 
In  this  light  we  study  it.  For  example,  the  details  must  be  consistent 
with  the  general  purpose.  When  each  detail  enforces  our  interpretation 
and  the  general  thought  then  the  picture  is  embued  with  a  certain 
meaning. 

In  addition  to  the  interest  in  the  thought  or  story  we  derive 
pleasure  from  the  composition.  The  flow  of  lines,  the  harmony  of 
colours,  the  placing  of  masses  and  the  gradations  of  light  and  shade  are 
all  used  to  give  beauty.  These  also  must  bear  out,  re-enforce,  and  be 
subordinate  to  the  central  thought.  Unity  both  in  thought  and  In 
treatment  is  necessary. 

With  thoughtful  study  will  come  appreciation.  The  more  simple 
points  in  composition  may  be  taken  in  connection  with  the  study  of 
rhetoric. 

Excellent  books  have  been  published  lately  that  will  throw  light  on 
the  subject  for  those  who  care  to  pursue  it.  "  How  to  judge  of  a  picture" 
(Eaton  and  Mains,  New  York) ;  "  Art  for  Art's  Sake,"  Van  Dyck  (Scrib- 
ner's);  "How  to  Enjoy  Pictures,"  Emery  (Prang);  "  Art  and  the 
Formation  of  Taste,'  Lucy  Crane  (The  McMillan  Co.) ;  Composition, 
Dow  (Baker  and  Taylor  Co.,  New  'Sork). 

Hints  in  Choosing  Pictures. 

In  choosing  pictures  we  offer  the  following  suggestions: 

1.  Have  variety  of  subjects  in  your  room — landscape,  animals, 
buildings,  portraits,  etc. 

2.  Primary  children  delight  in  pictures  of  animals  and  of  children, 
but  the*e  need  not  be  confined  to  the  primary  grades. 

3.  The  little  known  should  find  its  place  in  pictures,  e.g.,  country 
children  should  have  some  city  scenes  and  architecture,  while  town 
children  should  be  reminded  of  the  life  of  the  farm  and  of  the  country. 
Our  prairie  folk  welcome  views  of  the  sea,  of  woods  and  of  mountains. 

4.  The  space  to  be  filled  frequently  determines  the  size  of  the 
picture  purchased.  Some  subjects  lose  much  of  their  interest  when 
reproduced  on  a  small  scale. 

5.  Coloured  pictures  should  be  selected  with  caution — the  cheap  oil 
"  made-while-you-wait"  kind  avoided  with  decision. 

6.  The  subjects  should  bring  pleasure;  e.g ,  Landseer's  "The 
Highland  Shepherd's  Last  Friend  "  is  a  beautiful  subioot,  but  it  is  not 
suitable  as  a  daily  companion  for  a  child.  "  The  Dying  Gaul,"  "  Ecce 
Homo,"  "  The  Last  Judgment,"  are  great,  but  their  place  is  not  in  the 
primary  school. 

Your  committee  submit  the  foregoing  trusting  it  will  further  a 
phase  of  education  that  is  recognised  as  worthy  of  serious  attention, 
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W«  feel  that,  when  teachers  see  that  this  work  is  feasible — that  it  is  not 
iHHWMarily  expensive,  and  that  it  may  be  a  distinct  aid  in  discipline  and 
In  other  lines  of  school  work, — more  attention  will  be  given  to  it  in  the 
future  than  it  has  hitherto  received. 

On  behalf  of  the  art  committee, 

A.  M.  Fenwick,  Regina. 

J.  R,  Pollock,  Regina. 

C.  H.  Lee,  Moosomin. 
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APPENDIX  F. 


TEACHERS'  READING  COURSE. 

As  teachers  who  have  completed  their  professional  training  fre- 
quently ask  for  guidance  in  their  subsequent  reading,  the  Department  in 
1900  established  a  Teachers'  Reading  Course.  The  regulations  govern- 
ing the  course  are  as  follows  : 

"  The  Commissioner  of  Education  may  prescribe  a  course  of  reading 
for  teachers.  Teachers  may  at  any  time  enter  upon  the  course  (which 
shall  be  optional)  by  reading  one  or  more  of  the  three  books  prescribed 
each  year. 

"  Any  teacher  who  desires  a  certificate  of  having  read  satisfactorily 
any  book  prescribed  shall  write  brief  essays  on  topics  based  upon  such 
book  and  assigned  by  the  Department  of  Education.  He  shall  also 
make  a  declaration  that  he  has  carefully  read  the  book  and  that  the 
essays  written  were  composed  by  rTim.  The  essays  and  declaration  shall 
be  transmitted  to  the  Department  of  Education  not  later  than  March  1st 
in  each  year. 

"  Any  teacher  who  submits  to  the  Department  certificates  of  having 
read  satisfactorily  nine  of  the  books  prescribed  shall  receive  a  diploma 
certifying  to  the  completion  of  one  full  reading  course.  Additional 
diplomas  shall  be  awarded  to  teachers  who  complete  additional  courses 
of  nine  books." 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  books  selected  for  the  course  for  the 
past  three  years  : 

1900 :  Teaching  the  Language  Arts,  Hinsdale. 
Plant  Relations,  Coulter. 
Talks  to  Teachers  on  Psychology,  James. 

1901 :  The  Art  of  Study,  Hinsdale. 
Animal  Life,  Jordon  and  Kellogg. 
The  Teaching  of  Elementary  Arithmetic,  Smith. 

1902  :  How  to  Enjoy  Pictures,  Emery. 
Nature  Study  and  the  Child,  Scott. 
The  Study  of  History  in  Schools,  Committee  of  Seven. 

The  subjects  of  the  essays  based  upon  the  course  for  1902  were  : 

A. 

How  to  enjoy  Pictures,  Emery. 

1.  Give  an  interpretation  of  the  "  Landscape  and  Mill." 

2.  Give  a  study  of, — 

(a)  The  light  in  "  The  Holy  Family,"  "The  Return  to  the  Farm,"  and 
"  Study  of  Cats." 

(6)  The  lines  in  "Ploughing  in  the  Nivernais,"  "The  Spinner," 
"  Curiosity." 

(c)  The  balance  and  grouping  in  "  Punch  and  Judy  at  the  Convent" 
and  "  Primary  School  in  Brittany." 

3.  Give  the  guiding  principles  in  the  choice  of  colours  for  the  walls 
pf  a  school  room,  of  frames  for  pictures,  and  of  pictures  for  the  walls, 
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B. 

Nature  Study  and  The  Child,  Scott 

1.  Discuss  the  aims  and  limitations  of  nature  study. 

2.  In  the  study  either  of  a  well  known  plant  or  animal  compare  the 
"  Science  *'  method  with  the  "  Nature  Study  "  method,  and  the  benefits 
resulting  from  each. 

8.  Either  (a)  outline,  with  reason*,  the  order  of  a  series  of  topics  for 
tho  study  of  one  of  the  following  :  a  suitable  bird,  an  insect,  or  form  or 
water  ;  or  (6)  discuss  the  place  of  teacher,  of  books,  and  of  apparatus  in 
Nature  Study. 

C. 

Tlie  Study  of  History  in  Schools,  Committee  of  Seven. 

1.  Discuss  the  characteristic  features  of  historical  instruction  in 
Germany.     Briefly  compare  with  that  given  in  the  French  Lycees. 

2,  u  If  histo/y  is  to  take  and  hold  its  proper  place  in  the  school 
curriculum,  it  must  be  in  the  hands  of  trained  teachers  who  are 
thoroughly  equipped  for  the  task  of  bringing  out  its  educational  value.1' 
Fully  discuss  the  value  of  this  statement 

8.  Discuss  the  best  methods  of  handling  any  three  of  the  following 
divisions  in  the  general  field  of  history:  Ancient  History,  Mediaeval 
History*  English  History,  American  History  and  Civil  Government 
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APPENDIX  G. 


PROGRAMME  OF  STUDIES  FOR  THE  SCHOOLS  OF  THE 
NORTH-WEST  TERRITORIES. 

This  Programme  is  based  on  a  minimum  requirement  for  each 
standard.  It  is  prescribed  by  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction  as  a 
guide  in  classifying  pupils.  It  may  be  modified  to  meet  the  needs  of 
special  schools  but  not  without  the  written  consent  of  an  inspector  who 
shall  forthwith  report  to  the  Council.  The  work  in  each  standard 
includes  a  review  of  the  essentials  in  previous  standards. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  each  teacher  to  make  a  time  table,  based  on 
this  programme,  and  to  present  it  to  the  inspector,  at  each  visit,  for  his 
approval  and  signature. 

READING  AND  LITERATURE. 

Silent  reading  is  used  to  obtain  ideas  and  thoughts  through  printed 
or  written  words — to  comprehend  the  subject  matter  as  a  whole  and  to 
grasp  the  significance  of  the  parts,  as  well  as  to  discover  and  appreciate 
beauties  of  thought  and  expression. 

Oral  reading  is  used  to  express  these  ideas  and  thoughts  so  as  to  be 
heard,  understood  and  felt.  It  involves  systematic  training  in  the  prin- 
cipal elements  of  expression — quality  of  voice,  pitch,  force,  time,  stress, 
inflection,  emphasis,  pause. 

Supplementary  reading  is  used  to  furnish  additional  reading  matter  ; 
to  provide  reading  collateral  to  the  studies  in  nature,  geography,  history, 
literature,  etc. ;  to  cultivate  a  taste  for  good  literature.  Its  use  is 
optional. 

Sight  reading  in  silence  is  used  to  give  power  to  glean  thought 
quickly  and  intelligently  from  the  printed  page,  ft  is  followed  by  logical 
statement,  in  the  pupil's  own  words,  of  what  he  has  gleaned. 

Selections  of  poetry  and  prose  inculcating  reverence,  love  of  country, 
love  of  nature  and  admiration  of  moral  courage  are  to  be  committed  to 
memory  and  recited. 

Standard  I. 

Authorised  First  Readers.     Authorised  Supplementary  Readers. 

Standard  II. 
Authorised  Second  Readers.     Authorised  Supplementary  Readers. 

Standard  III. 
Authorised  Third  Reader.     Authorised  Supplementary  Readers. 

Standard  IV. 
Authorised  Fourth  Reader.    Authorised  Supplementary  ReadersT 
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Standard  V. 
Authorised  High  School  Reader.  Authorised  Supplementary  Readers. 

ORTHOEPY  AND  SPELLING. 

Much  attention  should  be  given  to  accurate  pronunciation.  Pupils 
of  the  third,  fourth  and  fifth  standards  should  have  constant  practice  in 
finding  the  pronunciation  and  meaning  of  words  from  the  dictionary 

Special  drills  should  be  given  on  such  words  as  are  in  their  nature 
difficu-t  to  spell,  and  such  as  have  been  frequency  misspelled  in  composi- 
tions. Pupils  should  not  be  drilled  on  the  spelling  of  words  which  they 
may  seidom  or  never  have  occasion  to  use. 

Standard  I. 

Part  I  Phonic  analysis  aid  synthesis,  copying  words  oral  spelling. 

Part  II  Phonic  analysis  and  synthesis,  oral  and  written  spelling  of 
such  words  in  each  lesson  as  the  pupil  can  learn  while  mastering  the 
reading  matter,  transcription,  dictation,  uses  of  capital  letters  and  ter- 
minal punctuation  marks. 

Standard  II. 

Phonic  analysis  and  synthesis ;  transcription :  oral  and  written 
spelling  of  such  words  in  each  ltv*on  as  the  pupil  can  learn  while  master- 
ing the  subject  matter — words  t«»  he  arranged  s*»  far  as  possible  in  groups 
according  to  the  similarity  in  lorm  ;  dictation  ;  careful  attention  to 
spelling  in  all  \\  ritten  exercises  :  uses  of  capital  letters,  terminal  punctua- 
tion luarks,  quotation  marks. 

Careful  attention  to  spelling  in  all  written  work  ;  exercises  as  in 
previous  standards;  di\i>i:n  of  words  into  syllables  and  marking  the 
a<-cent  :  ejiiiiiwn  ai  lreviatiou<  and  contractions ;  simple  synonyms. 

>■•■    f-i    IV. 

Exercise*  as  in  previous  >ran  :srl<  ;  a  few  helpful  rules  of  spelling 
formulated  inductively ;  meanir^  cf  evmmon  pretixes  and  suffixes. 

>'        :  m   r. 

Exervises  as  in  previ.  us  standard  Pvrivat: ^n  ar.d  composition  of 
whirls  exercises  be::  c  eor,ti:u*i  m&ir.y  to  woris  which  have  an  English 
priir.:::ve.  .Consult  *  Huh  So:  oo%.  lira:..u.ar.  Chap.  IV,  especially  pp. 
s>—  jfc\  exereivfs  I — x.» 

41  0o:v ;v<; :: v"»r <  sb  mM  evr.sw  nlr.  «st  t-.:::\y\  of  expressions  of 
though:*  ev  \r*5  ir.  the  t.wv.iiu:  ot  sv.  h  ^t  .  :  <  *<  ^-v^rarhy.  history. 
agriculture,   L  tcri:.;rw   *?u\       v   *    f:w  ,:,;*»    p:  ^r\»;\e   exercises,  both 
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critical  and  constructive,  the  pupils  should  be  led  to  discover  and  apply 
the  leading  principles  and  maxims  of  expression.  Only  the  most  impor- 
tant errors  should  be  corrected  in  any  one  composition. 

Standard  I. 

Brief  oral  and  written  expression,  in  complete  sentences,  of  simple 
thoughts  suggested  by  observation  of  objects,  animals,  plants  and 
pictures ;  narration  of  personal  experiences ;  reproduction  of  the 
substance  of  the  lessons  in  reading,  etc 

Standard  II. 

(a)  Brief  oral  and  written  description  of  observed  objects,  animals, 
plants  and  pictures ;  narration  of  personal  experiences  ;  reproduction  of 
the  substance  of  the  lessons  in  reading,  history,  etc. ;  simple  letter 
writing. 

(b)  Combining  thoughts  into  a  simple  sentence ;  mechanics  of  a 
composition — heading,  margins,  etc. 

Standard  HI. 

(a)  Correct  oral  expression  of  thoughts  evolved  in  the  teaching  of 
all  subjects  ;  brief,  accurate  and  legibly  written  expression  of  these 
thoughts  ;  the  paraphrase. 

(b)  Sentence  structure  in  outline;  use  of  the  paragraph  ;  forms  for 
letters,  accounts,  and  receipts  ;  drill  to  correct  the  chief  errors  revealed 
in  written  expression. 

Standard  IV. 

(a)  Correct  oral  expression  of  thoughts  evolved  in  the  teaching  of 
all  subjects;  brief,  accurate  and  legibly  written  expression  of  these 
thoughts  ;  the  summary  [abstract] ;  social  and  business  letters. 

(6)  Sentence  structure ;  paragraph  structure  in  outline  ;  drill  to 
correct  the  chief  errors  revealed  in  written  expression. 

Standard  V. 

(a)  Correct  oral  expression  of  thoughts  evolved  in  the  teaching  of 
all  subjects;  rapid,  accurate  and  legibly  written  expression  of  these 
thoughts  ;  essay  writing  (themes). 

'b)  A  systematic  summary  of  the  principles  and"  maxims  of  expres- 
sion previously  discovered  in  practice  ;  application  of  these  in  the 
correction  of  errors  revealed  in  written  expression  ;  paragraph  structure  ; 
pupils  trained  to  criticise  compositions  in  a  methodical  way. 

GRAMMAR. 

Grammar  shows  the  structure  of  language.  By  revealing  the  rules 
of  sentence  building  it  helps  the  pupil  in  using  correctly  the  forms  of 
speech  which  the  necessities  of  expression  require.     (Composition  ) 

Through  the  logical  forms  of  subject,  predicate  and  modifier  it 
reveals  the  essential  nature  of  thought  and  is  an  aid  to  the  moie 
thorough  understanding  of  reading  lessons. 
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The  touching  of  formal  grammar  should  be  brought  into  close  con- 
nection with  the  work  in  reading  and  composition.  Routine  parsing 
Ami  minute  analgia  should  be  avoided. 

Standard  L 

Owl  correction  of  colloquial  errors. 

Standard  II 

Correction  of  colloquial  errors;  division  of  a  sentence  into  subject 
and  predioate. 

Standard  III. 

Correetion  of  errors  in  the  language  used  by  pupils.  Kinds  of  sen- 
tenee*  -a«wertivel  interrogative,  etc. ;  purpose  of  each.  Parts  of  speech, 
phrase*,  claimed—  their  functions  and  places  in  sentences.  General 
analysis  &*  an  aid  in  getting  the  ideas  in  a  sentence,  and  learning  what 
wonV*  and  group*  of  words  do  in  the  expression  of  thought. 

Shtmfani  IV. 

tWreetion  of  errors  in  the  language  used  by  pupils.  Kinds  of 
*etitence*  nimpK  compound,  etc. :  purpose  of  each.  Division  of  the 
part*  of  m|hh  oh  according  to  use ;  inflection  in  outline  General  analysis 
umh)  a*  a  means  of  discovering  the  relation  and  position  of  ideas  in  a 
*eut*ue*« 

SUnuiarri   \\ 

An  intelligent  comprehension  of  the  pivscribed  text  book. 

HlSTWtY. 

tNauuiv^  of  tlv  lUx^at  jjuo^.eei  :.  ar;-i  pryptnition  for  intelligent 
x\,  ,*»vx{\»i»  aiv  important  aie*.v  m  U>*o:*:v,:  *'  :>:or\\  Hfe4ory  should  be 
av^v;auM  *v,i\  j\\^;tapb\  and  h;<k:*to**— -:-:>;cricaI  po*niSs  etc 

*:  v  ■  #  i:\o^  o:  l<;4\c  ^^^  sr-ea  -iscrilwd.  e.g.: 
y\l  -Nx  V  v  vVowx  ***cvw<  vVr.-*  Crjtr-ri:^  ttfr&cft  Laval, 
Vwsv.\i>  IaSa  o  V  *.oa  v  MV  x\  ,r  >;- J:%  v*ar-;oc  Ltcq  Mackenzie. 
Vs  *  k  x%  v  ,\w\  -^  iv/^o  VvAvv^-:  Vtcv,*r:  i-  S ^-  v.v *  Mactfcaaki .  etc 
.v  xw  xx^  .*  ,-;  ,v  -  v-s  ,-;  ^vw  ■,*  v  -^  v  *.  v:*vcx  *~  *S»*r  dturacters  to 
■  «\v^  •  ■,*  *       >*>*       \%;\^  v*-:  .   ^     *;*  j   :v  ^r*^  re* :»::«» of eo*diict- 
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English  History. — Biography  of  persons  honoured  as  types  of  state 
or  individual  life — e.g.:  Caractacus,  Julius  Caesar,  (Arthur).  Alfred, 
Canute,  William  I,  Simon  de  Montfort,  Edward  I,  Wolsey,  Elizabeth, 
Charles  I,  John  Hampden,  Oliver  Cromwell,  Marlborough,  Pitt,  Nelson, 
Wellington,  Lord  John  Russell,  Victoria,  etc  Discussion  of  their  deeds 
to  train  mcral  judgment  and  incidentally  to  teach  patriotism  and  civic 
duty.     Reading  and  reciting  patriotic  selections. 

In  this  standard  the  presentation  is  to  be  oral,  no  text  book  being 
prescribed.  After  the  lesson,  supplementary  reading  should  be  encour- 
aged. 

Standard  IV. 

Canadian  History. — The  text  book  studied  as  a  review  and 
expansion  of  the  topics  discussed  in  the  previous  standards. 

English  History. — Outline  study  of  each  people  or  period  to  exhibit 
its  chief  characteristics,  e.g.:  Saxons — a  farmer  people  ;  brought  with 
them  the  germs  of  our  political  institutions — a  limited  monarchy,  parlia- 
ment, courts  of  justice,  personal  holdings  of  land  ;  gave  us  the  body  of 
our  English  tongue ;  became  Christian  from  choice.  The  presentation  of 
this  outline  is  to  be  oral.  Supplementary  reading  in  history  should  be 
encouraged. 

Standard  V. 

Canadian  History. — An  intelligent  comprehension  of  the  prescribed 
text ;  comparison  of  constitutional  struggles  in  Canada  with  correspond- 
ing ones  in  England;  outline  study  of  how  we  are  governed — parliamen- 
tary, judicial,  municipal  and  school  systems;  our  civic  duties — voting, 
office-holding,  tax- paying,  support  of  law,  etc. 

English  History. — The  text  book  studied  as  a  review  and  expansion 
of  the  topics  discussed  in  previous  standards.  Grouping  of  the  essential 
facts  in  each  period  under  topics  indicating  phases  of  progress,  e.g.  : 
political,  industrial,  intellectual,  aesthetic,  religious — to  show  the  growth 
of  the  nation 

GEOGRAPHY. 
Standard  I. 

Direction :  Position  of  the  sun  in  the  morning,  at  noon,  in  the  evening ; 
cardinal  points  of  the  compass ;  location  of  important  places  and 
objects  by  pointing  with  the  hand  and  naming  the  direction 

Water  :  Observation  of  forms  of  water  such  as  clouds,  fog,  mist,  rain, 
dew,  frost,  snow  and  ice  as  they  occur  to  find  the  more  obvious 

Sualities  and  uses  of  each. 
s  :  Recognition  of  calm,  breeze,  gale. 

Standard  II. 

Direction :  Semi  cardinal  points  of  the  compass ;  observation  of  the 
directions  of  winds  bringing  heat,  cold,  rain,  snow,  moisture,  dryness. 

Land:  Hills,  mountains — direction  and  nature  of  their  slopes;  plain, 
valley,  prairie ;  cape,  peninsula,  isthmus,  island ;  relation  of  these 
bodies  to  one  another ;  their  uses.  (Teacher's  reference :  "  How  to 
Study  Geography,"  pp.  145 — 159,  etc.) 
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Water  :  Fuller  study  of  clouds,  fog  ;  mist,  rain,  dew  ;  snow,  ice,  hail ;  as 
to  uses  and  effects  of  each.     Effects  of  sun  and  winds  on  these 

Spring,  brook,  river — source,  banks,  branches,  mouth — lake ;  bay 
sea,  strait ;  relation  of  these  bodies  to  one  another ;  their  uses. 

Winds  :  Calm,  breeze,  gale,  storm,  hurricane  ;  effects  on  land  and  sea,  on 
plants,  animals,  people,  vessels. 

Maps  :  Construction  of  maps  of  school  room,  school  grounds,  neighbour- 
hood ;  map  representation  of  geographical  objects  studied. 

Tlie  World  as  a  Whole  :  Outline  study  of  its  form,  rotation,  axis,  poles, 
equator,  hemispheres ;  hot,  temperate  and  cold  parts. 

Continents.  Their  relative  positions  and  sizes;  characteristic  animals 
and  plants  in  each;  occupations,  habits,  dress  and  modes  of  life  of  the 
leading  peoples  in  each. 

Oceans  :  Their  relative  positions  aud  sizes  ;  some  characteristics  of  each. 

Standard  III. 

Lund  :  Mountain  chains,  slopes,  great  plains;  description  and  uses  of 
each.     (Teachers   reference  :  "  How  to  Study  Geography,"  p.  XXV 
and  pp.  145-147.) 
Water  :     River  systems. 

Continent  Structure  :  Great  slopes,  continental  axis,  land  masses,  second- 
ary   axis,   great   river   basins,  great    river    systems,    coast    lines. 
(Teachers  reference:  "How  to  Study  Geography,"  pp.  13-51  and 
146-152.) 
The  World  os  a  Whole:  Relief — World  ridge  from  Cape  Horn  to  Cape 

of  Good  Hope. 
Lowlands  :  World  basins — their  position  between  the  two  highlands 

of  each  continent.     Outline  description  of  each. 
Drainage  :  World  water  parting  ;  world  river  systems. 
Winds  :  Elementary  ideas  of  causes  and  influences  of  trade  winds, 

return  trades,  polar  currents,  monsoons.     (Consult  "  Child  and 

Nature,"  pp.  170-174) 
Ocean  Currents :  Elementary  ideas  of  causes  and  influences  of  Gulf 

Stream,  Japan  Current  and  polar  streams.  (Consult  "Child  and 

Nature,"  pp.  174-17(5.) 
Rainfall :  Formation  of  clouds  and  rain  ;  places  of  much,  little  or  no 

rain ;  reasons. 
Climate:  Outline  study  of  distribution  of  climates.  (Consult  "Child 

and  Nature/'  pp.  178-181.) 
Pro  tactions:  Chief  agricultural,   grazing,    lumbering  and  mining 

regions,     (Consult  "Child  and  Nature/'  p.  1N5.) 
People  :  The  different  races  and  their  distribution. 

NORTH  AMERICA. 

y  Reference*  for  Teacher's  u-e.  Parker's  '  How  to  study  Geography ," 
pi\  1S5-21V  Kings  "  Methods  ami  Aids  in  Geography," 
chapters  X11I-XV1.     "The  Story  of  our  Continent" — Shaler.) 

r  -;**•  «. 

.S* "  ,i*  ;.v  :  General    tiescription    of  primary  and  secondary  highlands. 

river  basins 
/»<■!".  f ;-  ;  Groat  water  partings  creai  river  systems,  ^reat  lakes. 
U-.r'i  .',  :  Shape,  leading  projections  of  land  and  water. 
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Climate  :  Temperature  and  moisture — their  causes  and  influences  gener- 

ally. 
Natural    Productions  and   Productive  Regions  :  Chief  agricultural, 

grazing,  lumbering  and  minin  $  regions ;  surplus   productions  and 

exports  ;  deficiency  and  imports. 
Waterways  and  Railways  :  Noted  trade  routes. 
Cities  :  Prominent  commercial  centres  of  the  continent  and  their  relation 

to  belts  of  products. 
Political  Divisions  :  Their  relation  to  the  physical  structure  of  the  con- 
tinent ;    capitals,    forms    of    government,    nationalities,    state    of 

civilisation. 
North-West  Territories  :  Studied  generally  as  a  review  of  a  section  of 

the  continent ;   the  agricultural,  grazing,   lumbering  and   mining 

regions ;  chief  trade  routes  ;  about  a  dozen  towns. 

Standard  IV. 

Dominion  of  Canada  studied  as  a  review,  with  additions,  of  a  section 
of  the  continent  of  North  America.  Same  topics  as  for  continent 
study.  (Teacher's  reference  :  "  Geography  of  the  British  Colonies," 
by  Dawson  and  Sutherland.) 

South  America  :  Outline  study  comparing  its  structure,  drainage, 
coastline,  climate  and  productive  regions  with  those  of  North 
America.  Political  divisions —mainly  Brazil,  the  Argentine 
Republic  and  Chili.  (Teachers  reference :  "  How  to  Study 
Geography,"  pp  218-224.  The  "  Geographical  Reader  " — American 
Book  Company.) 

Eurasia  :  (Europe  and  Asia.)  General  structure  of  Eurasia  compared 
with  that  of  North  America  and  that  of  South  America.  (Teacher's 
reference  :  "  How  to  Study  Geography,"  pp.  224-263.) 

Europe.     Under  the  same  topics  as  North  America     Comparisons. 
Asia.     Only  a  very  general  study  of  climate,  natural  productions 
and  productive  regions,  trade  routes,  cities.     Political   divisions — 
mainly  India,  Japan  and  China.     Comparisons. 

Standard  V. 

Africa  and  Australia.  Brief  study  of  general  structure  ;  brief  compari- 
sons of  main  features  with  those  of  other  continents. 

British  Empire. 

Motions  of  the  earth,  day  and  night — reasons  ;  latitude,  longitude, 

tiopics,  polar  circles,  eclipses. 
Heat,  winds,  ocean  currents,  tides,  rainfall,  dew,  ice,  glaciers,  etc. 
Distribution  of  soil,  vegetation,  animals,  races  of  men,  minerals ; 

causes. 
Great  commercial  centres  of  the  world^  great  routes  of  commerce. 
(Teachers  reference :  "  How  to   Studv  Geography/*  pp.   #01-338 ; 
Kings  "  Methods  and  Aids,"  chapters  XVI-XVIII.) 

NATURE  STUDY  AND  AGRICULTURE. 

(Teacher's  reference  books :  Spalding's  '•  Introduction  to  Botany," 
Newell's  M  From  Seed  to  Leaf,"  Goodales  *c  Concerning  a  few  Common 
Plants.") 
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To  interest  pupils  in  nature,  to  train  them  in  habits  of  careful 
observation  and  cle^ar  expression,  and  to  lead  them  to  acquire  useful 
knowledge  are  important  aims  in  teaching  this  subject. 

The  pupil  must  study  the  plant,  the  animal  and  the  soil  rather  than 
book  descriptions  of  them.  He  may  consult  books  after  he  has  made  his 
observations.  The  study  of  plant  life  should  be  emphasised  in  spring, 
though  not  restricted  to  that  season. 

This  study  should  be  connected  with  language,  drawing  and  geog- 
raphy. 

Standard  I. 
Plant  Life  : 

Seeds  :  Bean,  pea.  sunflower,  corn,  wheat. 

Germination  :  its  conditions — light,  air,  moisture,  soil,  warmth. 

Structure  :  covering,  cotyledons,  embryo. 

Seedlings  :  Parts — stems,  roots,  leaves. 

Buds  :  Poplar,  willow,  maple,  elm,  spruce. 

Covering,  unfolding,  arrangement  on  stem. 
Animal  Life  :  Cat,  dog,  cow,  horse,  sheep,  hen,  fish. 

Covering,  food,  uses. 

Standard  II. 
Plant  Life  : 

Seeds  :  Fuller  study  of  the  germination,  growth  and  structure   of 

seeds  selected  for  Standard  1. 
Plant  Structure  :  Herbs,  shrubs,  trees. 

Stem  :  Its  parts — wood,  bark,  pith;  their  uses. 
Root :  Its  parts — primary  root,  rootlets,  root  hairs, ;  their  uses. 
Leaf  :  Its  parts — stipules,  stock,  blade,  veins  ;  their  uses. 
Fruits  :  Apple,  orange  or   lemon,   plum   or   cherry,    pumpkins   or 
squash,  raspberry  or  strawberry  ;  the  uses  of  their  parts  to  the 
plant  and  to  man. 
Animal  Life  :  Fuller  study  of  the   animals  selected  for  Standard  I, 
including   structure  of  feet,  head  and  teeth  ;  relation  of  structure 
and  habits. 

Standard  III. 
Plant  Life  : 

Leaves  :    Their  position,  arrangement,  form    and    venation  ;   their 

relation  to  sunlight,  air,  and  direction  of  water  to  roots. 
Flowers  :  Silverweed,  anemone,  rose,  violet,  everlasting  pea,  sun- 
flower, wild  bergamot ;  arrangement  and  uses  of  their  parts. 
Roots  :  Wheat,  willow,  carrot,  turnip,  radish,  potato.     Their  forms, 
and  the  uses  of  their  parts  to  the  plant  and  to  man. 
Soih  :  Outline  study  of  formation,  composition,  classification,  exhaustion, 

restoration.     (Public  School  "  Agriculture,"  chap.  III.) 
Animal  Life  :  Ant,  fly,  grasshopper  ;  h»»wk,  crane,  duck;  gopher,  wolf, 
musk  rat :     Adaptation  of  their  forms  and  structure  to  their  modes 
of  life. 

Standard  IV. 

Plants  :  Their  food— its  sources,  how  taken  up,  how  assimilated  ;  their 
reproduction,  propagation ;  dissemination  of  seeds. 
Weeds  :  Bindweed  or  wild  buckwheat,  turn  Me  weed,  hedge  mustard, 
stink  weed,  Russian  thistle  ;  methods  of  destroying  V  Agricul- 
ture," chap.  XII.)  * 
Trees:    Their  cultivation   for    shade,    ornament    and    protection. 
("  Agriculture,"  chap.  XIX.) 
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Sails  :  Preparation  of,  for  seed.     ("  Agriculture,"  chap.  VI.) 

AniTnals  :  Feeding,  care  and  management  of  horses,  cattle,  feheep  and 

swine.    ("  Agriculture,"  chap.  XIV.) 

Insects  :    Growth,  Classification,  remedies.      ("  Agriculture,"   chap. 
XII.) 

m  Standard  V. 

Tillage:  Drainage,  fertilisers,  subsoiling.     ("  Agriculture,''  chap.  V.) 

Crops  :  Their  growth,  management,  rotation ;  diseases,   remedies , 
soiling  crops.     ("  Agriculture,"  chaps.  VII,  VIII,  IX,  XL) 

Animals  :  Principles  of  feeding.     ("  Agriculture,"  chap.  XIII.) 
Dairying  :  ("  Agriculture,"  chap.  XVII.) 

ARITHMETIC. 

Every  new  thought  process  in  this  subject  should  be  developed 
objectively.  Principles  and  rules  should  be  arrived  at  inductively. 
Accuracy  and  rapidity  in  the  simple  fundamental  processes  are  important. 

Problems  should,  so  far  as  possible,  have  due  relations  to  the  demands 
of  modern  commercial  and  business  life.  Clearness  of  reasoning,  accuracy 
of  statement  and  elegance  of  form  in  the  solution  of  problems  should  be 
emphasised.  Pupils  should  have  regular  practice  in  the  construction  of 
problems  The  subject  matter  of  nature  study,  agriculture,  geography, 
etc.,  furnishes  interesting  data  for  many  problems. 

Standard  I 

(Teachers   reference  :    Wentworth's   "  Primary    Arithmetic") 

Parti. 

Numbers  1  to  12 — their  combinations  and  separations,  oral  and 
written  :  the  making  and  use  of  arithmetical  signs. 

Making  and  showing  relation  of  one-half,  one-fourth,  one-eighth;  one- 
third,  one-sixth ;  one-fifth,  one-tenth  ;  one-third,  one-ninth,  one-twelfth  ; 
one-seventh  ;  one-eleventh.     (Objective  illustration — no  figures  used.) 

Use  and  relation  of  pint,  quart,  gallon,  peck,  bushel ;  inch,  foot,  yard; 
day,  week,  month,  year ;  five  cent  and  ten  cent  coins ;  simple  problems. 

Part  II. 

Numbers  1  to  25 — their  combinations  and  separations. 

Use  and  meaning  of  one-thirteenth one-twenty-fifth  ;  review 

of  fractions  in  Part  1. 

Use  and  relation  of  ounce,  pound  ;  hour,  day  ;  foot,  rod  ;  sheet,  quire. 

Counting  to  and  from  25  by  ones,  twos,  threes,  etc.  Drill  in  rapid 
figure  work  (especially  in  addition)  involving  combinations  in  the  num- 
bers 1  to  10.  Reading  Roman  notation  to  XXV.  Inventing  and  solving 
simple  problems. 

Standard  II. 

(Teachers   reference :    Wentworth's    "  Primary    Arithmetic") 
Numbers  25  to  100.     Addition,  subtraction,  multiplication  and  divi- 
sion. 
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Use  and  meaning  of  one-twenty -sixth one-one-hundredth. 

Addition,  subtraction,  multiplication  and  division  of  fractions  studied  in 
Part  I. 

Percentage  ;  Use  and  meaning  of  50%,  25%,  10%,  5%,  33J70, 12*7.; 
relation  to  fractions. 

Use  and  meaning  of  pound,  bushel ;  square  inch,  square  foot,  square 
yard  ;  finding  area  of  small  surfaces.  • 

Counting  to  and  from  100,  by  ones,  twos,  etc.,  to  tens ;  multiplication 
table  made  and  mastered.  Oral  and  written  drill  in  rapid  figure  work 
(especially  in  addition)  involving  the  combinations  in  the  numbers  1  to 
25.  Reading  Roman  notati:n  to  C.  Inventing  and  solving  simple  pro- 
blems suggested  by  any  subject  studied. 

Standard  III. 

Notation  and  numeration  ;  simple  rules. 

Common  fractions :  Addition,  subtraction,  multiplication  and  division 
of  tractions  whose  denominators  do  not  exceed  one  thousand.  Commoa 
factor  and  common  divisor  as  needed  in  fractions. 

Decimal  fractions :  Addition,  subtraction,  multiplication  and  division 
of  tenths,  hundredths  and  thousandths  ;  relation  to  common  fractions. 

Percentage:  Easy  problems  in  simple  interest  and  profit  and  loss, 
using  such  applications  as  occur  in  ordinary  mercantile  business. 

Remaining  weights  and  measures  used  in  practical  life,  taught  and 
applied ;  measurement  of  surfaces  and  right  angled  triangles;  contents  of 
rooms,  boxes,  lumber  piles  of  wood  and  hay. 

Oral  and  written  drill  in  the  figure  work  of  the  simple  rules  to 
secure  accuracy  aud  rapidity 

Standard  IV. 

Common  fractions.     Decimal  fractions,  omitting  recurring  decimals. 

Simple  interest,  profit  and  loss,  commercial  discount,  commission. 
Problems  should  be  confined  to  cases  occuring  in  ordinary  mercantile 
business. 

Standard  V. 

Ratio  and  simple  proportion  with  their  applications  to  partnerships  ; 
square  root. 

Mensuration  :  Chapters  VII  to  IX,  inclusive,  in  Hills  u  Lessons  in 
Geometry." 

Geometry  :  Hill's  '  Lessons  in  Geometry." 

At  first,  the  pupil  should  discover  geometrical  truths  through  meas- 
urement, drawing  construction  and  superp  isition  rather  than  logical 
demonstration,  In  demonstrations,  clearness  of  reasoning,  accuracy  of 
statement  and  elegance  of  form  should  he  emphasised.  "  The  subject 
matter  of  ea-A  lesson  should  be  considered  in  its  relation  to  life,  Le.t  the 
actual  occurrence,  in  nature  and  in  the  structures  of  machines  made  by 
man,  of  the  geometrical  forms  studied  ;  and  the  application  of  the 
propositions  to  the  ordinarv  affairs  of  life  should  be  the  basis  and  the 
outcome  of  every  exercise." 

Algebra  :  First  100  exercises  in  Olarksons  "  Public  School  Algebra." 
Scholars  edition. 
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drawing  (provisional  coqrse). 

(Teachers  reference :  The  Prang  Primary  Course  in  Art  Education- 
Parts  I  and  II  by  Hicks  and  Locke). 

Drawing  is  to  be  taught  as  an  added  means  of  expression.  Pupils 
are  to  draw  in  blank  books  after  observing  the  type  solids  and  objects. 

Standard  L 

Teach  the  following  forms  as  wholes  from  type  solids  and  objects  : 
Sphere  and  similar  forms,  natural  and  artificial,  e.g.,  ball,  marble,  apple, 

tomato,  cherry,  lemon,  etc. 
Cylinder  and  similar  forms,  natural  and  artificial,  e.g.,  pencil,  bottle, 

spool,  pint  measure,  cup,  rope,  ladder,  mallet,  etc 
Cube  and  similar  forms,  natural    and  artificial,  e.g.,  box,  chest,  basket, 
inkstand,  lump  of  sugar,  etc. 
Teach  their  parts — surfaces,  faces,  edges  and  corners  and  the  relation 
of  these  parts.     Compare  them. 

Illustrative  sketching  in  connection  with  nature  study. 

Standards  II  and  III. 

The  work  of  Standard  I  and  the  following  : 
The  type  solids  bisected  and  studied  as  new  wholes. 

Hemisphere  and  similar  forms,  natural  and  artificial.,  e.g.,  half  an 
apple,  dish,  bowl,  cap,  oil  can,  etc. 

Half  Cylinder  and  similar  forms,  natural  and  artificial,  e.g.,  bandbox, 
coin,  etc. 

Half  Cube,  square  prism,  right  angled  triangular  prism,  and  similar 
forms,  natural  and  artificial,  e.g.,  box,  trunk  car,  roof  of  a  house,  etc. 
Teach  their  parts — surfaces,  faces,  edges  and  corners,  and  the  i ela- 
tion of  the  parts.     Compare  them. 

Teach  geometric  figures — triangle,  square  and  rectangle  from  the 
solid. 

Draw  objects  based  on  these  figures,  e.g.,  pennant,  envelope,  door, 
cross,  flag,  etc. 

Illustrative  sketching  in  connection  with  nature  study. 

Standards  IV  and  V. 

The  work  of  previous  standards  and  forms  derived  from  the  type 
solids  by  variation. 

Spheroid,  ellipsoid,  ovoid,  and  similar  forms,  natural  and  artificial, 
e.g.,  lemon,  cucumber,  watermelon,  egg,  hops,  pear,  strawberry,  vase,  etc. 

Cone,  circular  frustrum,  and  similar  forms,  natural  and  artificial,  e.g., 
carrot,  volcano,  mountain  p.*ak  hour  glass,  wine  glass,  etc. 

Pyramid,  square  frustrum  and  similar  forms,  natural  and  artificial, 
e.g.,  cupolas,  pyramids  of  Egypt,  basket,  etc. 

Draw,  from  the  solids,  the  geometric  figures  circL*,  ellipse,  and  oval, 
and  learn  the  terms  circumference,  diameter,  radius,  arc,  centre,  focus, 
axis.  Draw  objects  based  on  these  figures,  e.g,  target,  circular  window, 
hand  mirror,  eye  glasses,  horse  shoe,  padlock,  ntn,  spoon,  etc. 

Illustrative  sketching  in  connection  with  other  studies. 
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music  (provisional.) 

Standards  I  and  II 

Singing  ot  rote  songs ;  drill  on  the  scale  and  intervals — Normal 
Music  Course  First  Reader,  Part  I. 

Standards  III,  IV  and  F. 

Normal  Music  Course  First  Reader.  Second  Reader  when  First  is 
mastered. 

HYGIENE — PHYSIOLOGY. 

(Teacher's  reference  :  Ontario  Manual  of  Hygiene  or  Ontario  Public 
School  Physiology  and  Temperance.) 

For  convenience  in  teaching  these  subjects  the  ungraded  school  may 
be  divided  into  two  sections,  the  first  comprising  the  pup'ls  in  Standards 
I  and  II  and  the  second  those  in  Standards  III,  IV  and  V.  Practical 
effect  should  be  given  to  the  instruction  in  this  subject  by  attention  to 
the  physical  condition  and  habits  of  the  children,  the  ventilation,  light- 
ing, heating  and  cleaning  of  the  school  room,  and  the  supervision  by  the 
teacher  of  the  sports  and  gymnastic  exerciser  of  the  pupils. 

Topics  :  Lessons  on  cleanliness,  proper  clothing,  pure  air,  good  water, 
exercise,  rest,  avoidance  of  draughts,  wholesome  food,  temperate  habits, 
bathing,  accidents,  poison,  disinfectants,  digestion,  circulation,  respiration, 
care  of  the  eye  and  ear. 

STIMULANTS    AND   NARCOTICS   WITH  SPECIAL  REFERENCE  TO  THE   USE  OF 

ALCOHOL    AND  TOBACCO. 

The  great  purpose  is  to  build  up  in  the  mind  a  theory  of  self  control 
and  a  willingness  to  abstain  from  acts  that  may  grow  into  dangerous 
habits.  The  moral  and  social  effects  should  be  made  prominent  and 
abstinence  be  inculcated  from  higher  ends  than  such  as  concern  only  the 
body.  Technicalities  and  persistent  dwelling  upon  details  of  disease 
should  be  avoided.  Special  delicacy  of  treatment  is  needed  in  those 
unfortunate  cases  in  which  children  find  themselves  between  the  safe 
teaching  of  the  school  and  the  counter  practices  and  influences  of  the 
home.  Refrain  from  assertions  of  what  is  uncertain  or  sincerely  doubted 
by  high  authority,  or  likely  to  be  repudiated  by  the  pupil  when  he  is 
mature  enough  to  judge  for  himself,  since  the  admitted  and  unquestioned 
facts  about  the  more  dangerous  stimulants  and  narcotics,  and  alcholic 
drinks  in  particular,  furnish  invincible  reasons  why  people  in  general 
should  do  without  them  and  young  people  above  all  others. 

Teach  what  a  stimulant  is,  what  a  narcotic  is,  what  each  may  cause; 
effects  of  alcohol  on  the  digestive,  circulatory,  muscular  and  nervous 
system. 

Teach  that  tobacco  contains  a  poisonous  substance  called  nicotine, 
that  it  frequently  injures  the  throat,  lungs,  heart  and  other  organs  in 
adults,  that  it  is  far  more  harmful  to  young  and  growing  persons  than  to 
adults,  that  it  is  particularly  objectionable  in  the  form  of  a  cigarette,  that 
children  should  avoid  it  in  all  its  forms,  and  that  the  more  sparingly 
grown  people  use  it,  the  better,  as  a  rule,  they  are  off. 
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manners  and  morals. 

(Teacher's  reference  :  White's  School  Management,  pp  218-294.) 

Ungraded  schools  may  be  divided  as  in  hygiene  when  direct  instruc- 
tion is  given. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  teacher  to  see  that  the  pupil  practices  those 
external  forms  of  conduct  which  express  a  true  sense  of  the  proprieties 
of  life  and  that  politeness  which  denotes  a  genuine  respect  for  the  wants 
and  wishes  of  others.  It  is  his  duty  to  turn  the  attention  of  the  pupils 
to  the  moral  quality  of  their  acts  and  to  lead  them  into  a  clear  under- 
standing and  constant  practice  of  every  virtue.  His  own  influence  :  nd 
example ;  the  narration  of  suitable  tales  to  awaken  right  feeling  ;  the 
memorising  of  gems  embodying  noble  sentiments,  and  maxims  and  pro- 
verbs containing  rules  of  duty  ;  direct  instruction,  etc.,  are  means  to  be 
employed. 

Topics  :  Cleanliness  and  neatness,  politeness,  gentleness,  kindness  to 
others,  kindness  to  animals,  love,  truthfulness,  fidelity  in  duty,  obedience, 
nobility,  respect  and  reverence,  gratitude  and  thankfulness,  forgiveness, 
confession,  honesty,  honour,  courage,  humility,  self  respect,  self  control, 

Erudence,  good  name,  good  manners,  temperance,  health,  evil  habits,  bad 
mguage,  evil  speaking,  industry,  economy. 


COURSE  OF  STUDIES  AND  EXAMINATION  REQUIREMENTS: 
STANDARD  V,  1902-3. 

Approved  August,  1902. 

The  following  are  the  regulations  governing  the  annual  examination 
of  pupils  in  Standard  V. 

The  examination  will  be  held  towards  the  end  of  June  or  early  in 
July  at  a  date  to  be  fixed  by  the  Commissioner  of  Education. 

Every  candidate  who  desires  to  write  shall  make  application,  before 
the  24th  day  of  May,  to  the  Department  in  the  form  prescribed.  There 
is  no  fee  for  examination.  Applicants  will  write  in  their  own  schools 
and  at  their  own  expense.  The  teacher  in  charge  of  the  school  shall  act 
as  presiding  examiner. 

Course  of  Studies  and  Subjects  of  Examination. 

Literature, — Intelligent  comprehension  of  and  familiarity  with  the 
following  selections  from  Gage  &  Co.'s  New  Canadian  Reader  : — Book 
V.  with  memorisation  of  the  finest  passages  :  On  My  Mother's  Picture, 
p.  9  ;  Dora,  p.  13  ;  David  Swan,  p.  31 ;  Rip  Van  Winkle,  p.  47  ;  Rosabelle, 
p.  97  ;  The  Glove  and  the  Lions,  p.  130 ;  King  Robert  of  Sicily,  p.  179  : 
The  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal,  p.  1*6  ;  The  Birds  of  Killingworth,  p  216  ; 
The  Blackbird,  p.  228  ;  To  the  Cuckoo,  p.  233  ;  The  Green  Linnet,  p.  234 ; 
The  Lotus-Eaters,  p.  281  ;  Village  Characters,  p  285 ;  The  Brook,  p. 
294 ;  Canada  and  Great  Britain,  p.  353  ;  Canada  an)  The  Empire,  p. 
363  ;  The  Canadian  Confederacy,  p.  379  ;  A  Song  of  Canada,  p.  380. 

Composition. — The  structure  of  the  parn^raph  and  sentence;  the 
abstract  pharaphrase  and  theme  ;  social  and  business  letters.  Candidates 
will  be  required  to  write  a  short  composition  on  some  familiar  subject. 
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History, — The  leading  events  of  Canadian  History  with  particular 
attention  to  events  subsequent  to  1841  ;  the  outlines  of  English  History. 
Text  Book  :  Clement's  History  of  Canada,  and  Buckley  and  Robertson's 
High  School  History. 

Geography, — The  general  geography  of  the  World  ;  geography  of 
Canada  more  particularly.  Text  Book  :  The  New  Canadian  Geography 
(North-West  edition). 

Geometry, — First  six  chapters  in  Hills  "  Lessons  in  Geometry." 
For  examination  candidates  must  provide  themselves  with  ruler  and 
compass. 

Algebra, — Definitions,  simple  rules,  simple  equations  with  problems, 
simultaneous  equations  of  the  fir?*t  degree  containing  two  unknown 
quantities,  with  easy  examples  and  problems,  easy  factoring,  an  element- 
ary knowledge  of"H.  C  F.  and  L.  C.  M.  Text  Book— C.  Smiths 
Elemetary  Algebra  (The  McMillan  Co.) 

Hygiene  and  Temperance* — The  topics  named  in  the  Programme  of 
Studies. 

Orthcrpy  and  Spelling,  \    ^    wofk  rfbed  for  g^. 

hraminar.  f  ,     jA.     .1     ^ 

A-  .        c,.    7  1    4      -     u  V  dard  V  in  the  Programme 

Mature  Study  ami  Agriculture,    C  -^.     ,.  6 

Arithmetic,  ) 

Mensuration. — Areas  as  in  Chapter  VII,  Hills  "Lessons  in 
Geometry.'* 

Drawing. — Representation,  construction,  decorati  n  as  in  Prangs 
New  Graded  Co.irse  in  Drawing  for  Canadian  Schools,  Books  I  and  II. 
The  W.  J.  Gage  Co.     Teacher  s  reference  :  The  Manual. 

Candidates  for  examination  will  be  requied  to  write  upon  the 
following  subjects  :  Literature,  composition,  history,  geography,  arith- 
metic and  mensuration,  geometry,  orthoepy  and  spelling,  grammar, 
nature  study  and  agriculture  and  drawing. 

There  will  be  no  examination  in  algebra  or  hygiene  and  temperance, 
but  all  pupils  in  Standard  V  shall  be  expected  to  give  due  attention  to 
these  subjects. 

The  marks  for  writing  are  awarded  on  the  composition  or  letter  iu 
the  competition  paper. 

Two  marks  are  deducted  for  each  misspelled  word  on  the  spelling 
paper  and  one  mark  for  each  misspelled  word  on  the  other  papers. 

To  obtain  pass  standing  candidates  must  make  at  least  50  per  cent, 
of  the  a^regate  marks,  40  per  cent  on  the  paper  in  composition,  and 
33]  per  evnt.  on  every  other  paper. 
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APPENDIX  H. 


REGULATIONS    OF    THE    DEPARTMENT    OF     EDUCATION 
GOVERNING  CERTIFICATES  AND  DIPLOMAS. 

Courses  of  Study:  Standards  vi,  vii,  viii  and   Normal  Schools. 


Approved  August,    1902. 


CERTIFICATES. 

1.  No  person  shall  be  permitted  to  teach  in  a  Public  School  unless 
he  holds  a  valid  certificate  of  qualification  granted  by  the  Department 
of  Education. 

2.  The  certificates  of  qualification  issued  by  the  Department  of 
Education  shall  be  of  the  following  classes : 

(a)  Interim  certificates  of  the  first  and  second  class.  These  shall  be 
valid  for  one  year  from  the  close  of  the  school  term  during  which  they 
are  issued.  They  may  be  granted  upon  the  recommendation  of  the 
Principal  of  the  Territorial  Normal  School  to  teach ers-in- training  who 
have  attended  one  full  session  thereof  and  have  received  a  favourable 
report. 

(b)  Professional  certificates  of  the  first  and  second  class.  These 
shall  be  valid  during  the  pleasure  of  the  Department  of  Education. 
They  shall  be  granted  to  teachers  who  have  attended  a  session  of  the 
Territorial  Normal  School,  passed  the  professional  examination,  and  have 
received  a  satisfactory  report  from  ap  Inspector  ntter  having  taught  for 
at  least  one  year  in  a  Public  School  in  these  Territories. 

(c)  Third  class  certificates.  These  shall  be  valid  for  three  years 
from  June  30th  of  the  year  during  which  the  holder  thereof  obtained 
standing  entitling  him  to  admission  to  a  Local  Normal  School.  They 
may  be  granted  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Principal  of  the 
Territorial  Normal  School  to  teachers-in-training  who  have  attended  a 
full  session  of  a  Local  Normal  School  and  who  have  passed  the  prescribed 
examinations  and  tests  in  practical  teaching. 

(d)  Provisional  certificates.  These  shall  be  valid  till  the  close  of 
the  school  term  during  which  they  are  issued.  A  provisional  certificate 
may  be  granted  only  upon  the  application  of  a  board  of  trustees  that 
has  failed  to  secure  a  duly  qualified  teacher,  or  upon  the  recommenda- 
tion of  an  Inspector.  A  board  of  trustees  in  applying  lor  a  provisional 
certificate  for  any  person,  must  satisfy  the  Department  that  a  duly 
qualified  teacher  is  not  available.  The  board  shall  also  furnish  the 
Department  with  satisfactory  evidence  of  the  character  and  scholarship 
of  the  person  for  whom  the  certificate  is  requested. 

(e)  Kinde/garten  certificates  for  principals  and  assistants  in 
Kindergartens. 

3.  On  receiving  an  application  from  a  board  of  trustees,  accompanied 
by  a  recommendation  from  the  Inspector,  the  Commissioner  of  Education 
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may,  if  a  qualified  teacher  is  not  available,  extend  a  third  class  or  a 
provisional  certificate  to  the  end  of  the  school  term  following  that  during 
which  such  certificate  expired. 

4.  Persons  whose  teaching  has  been  favourably  reported  upon  by  an 
Inspector,  and  whose  third  class  certificates  have  expired,  may,  with  the 
permission  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education,  have  them  renewed  by 
passing  the  prescribed  examination  for  Standard  VI  and  an  additional 
examination  on  pedagogy  based  upon  such  texts  as  may  from  time  to 
time  be  authorised 

5.  The  Commissioner  of  Education  may,  if  deemed  advisable,  extend 
ths  time  during  which  any  interim  certificate  is  valid 

6.  Upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Principal  of  the  Territorial 
Normal  School  the  Commissioner  of  Education  may  permit  teachers-in- 
training  who  have  failed  to  pass  the  prescribed  examinations  at  the  close 
of  the  session  to  write  upon  such  examination  at  a  subsequent  session, 
but  in  case  of  a  second  failure  every  such  person  who  desires  to  qualify 
as  a  teacher  shall  be  required  to  attend  an  additional  session  of  the 
Territorial  Normal  School,  or  a  Local  Normal  School,  as  the  case  may 
he,  and  pass  the  prescribed  professional  examination. 

MPLOnAS. 

7.  Every  person  who  obtains  pass  standing  on  any  one  of  the  annual 
departmental  examinations  for  Standards  V",  VI,  VII  or  VIII  shall 
receive  a  diplo.ua,  certifying  the  standing  obtained. 

PERSONS  RUfMBIJP.  TO  CegTIFlCATES  AND  DJPUMiAS  WITHOUT  BXAHgtATfON. 

S.  Persons  holding  certificates  of  educational  value,  not  obtained  in 
the  North- West  Territories,  may,  upon  application,  receive  such 
certificates  or  diploma*  as  the  Commissioner  of  Education  may  deem 
them  entitled  to. 

9.  Every  such  applicant  for  a  certificate  must  submit  to  the 
Department  of  Education  (a )  the  certificates  which  he  holds,  (b)  an  official 
statement  that  his  certificates  are  still  valid,  (<*)  a  certificate  of  moral 
character  dated  within  three  months  of  the  time  of  presentation,  (d)  a 
recent  testimonial  froui  the  Inspector  under  whom  ne  last  taught. 


examination  ReocnteneNTs,  I9«3. 

Diplomas* 

1.  The  annual  departmental  examinations.  lased  on  the  course  of 
stulie>  for  Stan-lards  V,  VI,  VII  an  1  VIII,  s'mll  be  held  between  June 
20th  and  July  15th  at  such  times  and  places  as  may  be  determined  by 
the  Commissioner  of  Educ  it  ion. 

2.  Every  candidate  who  desires  to  write  upon  any  departmental 
examination  shall  make  application  before  the  24th  day  of  May  to  the 
Department  of  E  location  in  the  form  prescribed.  On  the  first  day  of 
examination  each  candidate  shall  hand  to  the  presiding  examiner  the 
fee  prescribed. 
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3.  The  teacher  or  principal  (as  the  case  may  be)  of  every  Public 
School  from  which  candidates  for  examination  come  shall  forward  to 
the  Department  before  June  30th  a  confidental  report  on  each  candidate 
under  the  following  heads :  Length  of  time  preparing  for  examination, 
regularity  of  attendance,  attitude  towards  work,  general  grasp  of  each 
subject,  physical  fitness  for  examination,  whether  candidate  should  pass 
for  diploma.  ' 

4.  No  diploma  will  be  granted  to  candidates  until  the  Principal  and 
Chairman  of  the  school  board  report  to  the  Department  of  Education 
that  each  obligatory  subject  of  the  Standard,  whether  prescribed  for 
examination  or  not,  has,  in  their  judgment,  received  due  attention  on 
the  part  of  such  candidates  while  attending  the  school. 

5.  Before  being  permitted  to  write  on  the  examination  prescribed 
for  Standards  VII  or  VIII,  candidates  who  intend  to  prepare  for  teaching 
shall  be  required  to  obtain  standing  on  the  subjects  of  examination  of 
the  next  lower  standard  prescribed  for  such  ;  provided,  however,  that 
the  Commissioner  of  Education  shall  have  power  to  admit  to  any 
examination  candidates  who  submit  satisfactory  evidence  of  special 
qualifications. 

6.  In  order  to  obtain  pass  standing  on  any  departmental  examination 
a  candidate  is  required  to  make  50  per  cent,  of  the  aggregate  marks  tor 
all  papers,  40  per  cent,  on  the  paper  in  English  composition,  and  33  J  per 
cent,  on  every  other  paper,  or  on  each  part  into  which  such  other  papers 
may  be  divided. 

7.  Candidates  who  fail  to  obtain  the  marks  required  to  entitle  them 
to  pass  standing  in  the  examination  for  Standards  VII  or  VIII  may, 
upon  recommendation  of  the  Chairman  of  the  board  of  examiners,  be 
given  standing  of  the  next  lower  grade  provided  they  have  obtained  40 
per  cent,  of  the  aggregate  marks  for  all  papers  and  30  per  cent,  on  each 
paper. 

8.  Any  candidate  who  fails  to  pass  on  any  departmental  examination 
shall  be  furnished  with  a  statement  of  his  marks  on  each  paper,  and 
shall  have  the  right  to  appeal  within  twenty  days  from  the  time  the 
results  of  the  examinations  are  announced.  Each  appellant  shall  state 
what  answer  papers  he  desires  to  have  re-examined  and  the  specific 
reason  therefor.  No  appeal  shall  be  considered  unless  it  is  accompanied 
by  the  fee  prescribed. 

9.  The  fees  for  departmental  examinations  shall  be  three  dollars  for 
Standards  VI,  VII  or  VIII  and  two  dollars  for  appeals.  If  an  appeal  is 
sustained  the  fee  shall  be  refunded. 

Interim  Certificates. 

10.  The  departmental  examinations  for  teachers-in-training  at  any 
Normal  School  shall  be  held  at  the  close  of  the  session  and  shall  be 
conducted  in  accordance  with  the  instructions  issued  by  the  Commissioner 
of  Education. 

11.  To  obtain  a  certificate  of  any  class  a  candidate  is  required  (a)  to 
make  50  per  cent,  of  the  aggregate  marks  and  33  J  per  cent,  on  each 
paper,  (6)  to  pass  the  prescribed  tast  in  the  practice  of  teaching,  (c)  to 
obtain  from  the  Principal  a  satisfactory  report  upon  conduct,  deportment 
and  aptitude  for  the  work  of  teaching. 
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12.  any  person  who  holds  a  second  class  certificate  issued  by  the 
Department  of  Education  shall  be  permitted  to  write  upon  the 
examination  for  a  first  class  intermin  certificate  without  attendance 
during  the  Normal  session. 


COURSE  OP  5TUDIB5  AND  SUBJECT  OP  EXAJ1INATI1N. 

Standard   VI. 

1.  Reading. — A  general  knowledge  of  the  subject-matter  of  the 
books  prescribed  for  reading.  These  books  are  for  independent  supple- 
mentary reading  rather  than  study.     Practice  in  oral  reading. 

Prescribed  books  1903,  1904:  Longfellow's  Evangeline  (Riverside 
Literature  Series,  No  1);  Scott's  The  Lady  of  The  Lake  (B.  L  S.  No. 
53) ;  Dickens'  Christmas  Carol  (R.  L  S.  No.  57) ;  Goldsmith's  Vicar  of 
Wakefield  (R.  L.  S.  No.  78;  ;  Lambs  Tales  from  Shakespeare  <R.  L  S. 
No  64-66  in  one  volume). 

2.  English  Componition. — Letter  writing.  Short  compositions  based 
chiefly  on  subjects  chosen  from  the  books  prescrilnd  fcr  general  read- 
ing. Knowledge  of  these  subjects  is  regarded  as  less  important  than 
the  ability  to  write  good  English.  Work  notably  defective  in  point  of 
spelling,  writing,  punctuation,  or  division  into  paragraphs  will  not  be 
accepted  at  examinations.  Instruction  in  the  fundamental  principles  of 
rhetoric  should  be  given  in  connection  with  this  study. 

3.  Englislt  Literature. — A  thorough  study  of  the  subject  matter, 
structure  and  language  of  each  prescribed  selection.  Memorisation  of 
fine  passages. 

Prescribed  Poetical  Literature,  1903,  1904:  Selections  edited  by 
Saul  and  Mclntyre,  pp  1-108  (The  Copp,  Clark  Co.) 

Prescribed  Prose  Literature,  1903,  1904:  Scott's  Ivanhoe  (recom- 
mended for  teachers  reference,  the  edition  by  Bliss  Perry  in  Longman's 
English  Classics). 

4.  Enyli4i  Grammar  a ud  Rhetoric — A  general  knowledge  of  the 
High  School  Grammar.  Detinite  instruction  in  the  choice  of  words,  in 
the  structure  of  sentences  and  of  paragraphs,  and  in  the  st tuple  forms  of 
narration,  description  and  exp  >sition. 

Text  Book  :  Svke  s  Elernentarv  English  Composition  (The  Copp, 
Clark  Co.) 

5.  History. — The  leading  events  of  Canadian  and  British  History. 
Examinations  in  history  will  l»e  so  framed  as  to  require  comparison  and 
the  use  of  ju  lament  on  the  student's  part  Hither  ihan  the  mere  use  of 
memory. 

Text  Books  .  Clements  History  of  Canada  ;  Buckley  and  Robertson's 
Hi^h  School  History. 

6.  Ge'«rr*iph>j — The  general  geo^iap!./  of  the  world  ;  geography  of 
Canada  and  the  British  Empire  n  ore  partie-iarly. 

Text  Books:  The  N-w  Cana-iian  Geoj^phy — North-We-t  edition 
<W.  J.  Ga^e  «JC  Co  )  :  Ge-^rapVy  of  the  Br;::^i  C  *bmes,  Dawson  and 
Sutherland  (The  MacMiilan  Cc.» 
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7. — Arithmetic  and.  Mensuration. — Pure  arithmetic,  Cotnmercial 
arithmetic  (omitting  annuities). 

Text  Books:  Hamblin  Smith's  Arithmetic — Twentieth  Century 
edition  (W.  J.  Gage  &  Co.)  For  additional  mensuration  consult  Hill's 
Lessons  in  Geometry  (Ginn  &  Co.)  chapters  VII  to  IX  inclusive. 

8.  Algebra. — Definitions,  elementary  rules,  simple  equations  of  one, 
two  and  three  unknown  quantities,  problems,  factors,  highest  common 
factor,  least  common  multiple,  fractions,  ea*y  quadratics. 

Text  Book  :  C.  Smiths  Elementary  Algebra,  chapters  I  to  XIV 
inclusive. 

9.  Geometry — Euclid's  Elements,  Book  I,  with  easy  deductions. 
Text  Book  :  Todhunter  and  Loney  (The  MacMillan  Co.) 

10.  Book-keeping. — A  knowledge  of  business  forms,  usages,  and 
correspondence  ;  book-keeping  by  single  and  double  entry. 

Text  Book :  Black's  Public  School  Book-keeping  (The  Copp,  Clark 
Co.) 

1 1.  Botany  and  Agriculture.— Botany :  (a)  As  in  Bergen's  Founda- 
tions of  Botany  without  Key  and  Flora  (omitting  chapters  VI,  XII,  XIV, 
XIX,  XX,  XX'r,  XXII,  XXIII),  (Ginn  &  Co.)  ;  (b)  A  knowledge  of  the 
structure,  function  and  relation  of  the  root,  stein,  leaf  and  flower  of 
typical  plants  belonging  to  the  orders  Ranunculacere,  Crucifera?, 
Legumino*?©,  Rosacea  and  Liliacere.  Determination  of  plants  belonging 
to  these  orders.     Field  work  by  each  student  is  essential. 

References:  Spotton's  High  School  Botany — Manitoba  edition; 
Coulter's  Plant  Relation*  (D.  Appleton  &  Co.) 

Agriculture. —As  in  C.  C.  James'  Agriculture  (George  N.  Morang  & 
Co.)  Kecommended  for  teachers'  reference — Bailey's  Principles  of 
Agriculture  (The  MacMillan  Co.) 

12.  Physics. — As  in  Merchant  and  Fessenden's  High  School  Physical 
Science,  Part  I  (The  Copp,  Clark  Co.) 

13.  fhxtiving — Representation,  construction,  decoration  as  in  Prang's 
New  Graded  Course  in  Drawing,  for  Canadian  Schools,  Books,  I,  II  and 
III  (W.  J.  Gage  &  Co ).     Teachers'  Reference— The  Manual. 

14.  Latin. — Grammar,  reading,  composition. 

Text  Book  :  Henderson  and  Fletcher's  First  Latin  Book,  pp.  1-191 
inclusive. 

15.  French. — Grammar,  reading,  composition  and  conversation. 
Text  Book  :  Fraser  and  Squair's  French  Grammar  and  Reader  (The 

Copp,  Clark  Co.) 

16.  German. — Grammar,  reading,  composition  and  conversation 
Text  Book  :  High  School  German  Grammar  and  Reader  to  page  142, 

together  with  a  knowledge  of  the  conjugation  of  strong  verbs. 

The  obligatory  subjects  are  reading,  English  composition,  English 
literature,  English  grammar  and  rhetoric,  history,  geography, 
arithmetic   and   mensuration,   algebra,  geometry,  botany  and  drawing. 

The  optional  subjects  are  book-keeping,  agriculture,  physics,  Latin. 
French  and  German. 

For  students  intending  to  become  teaclters,  or  to  enter  a  profession, 
an  examination  in  the  following  subjects  of  Standard   VI  will  be  held 
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annually  :  English  composition,  English  literature,  British  and  Canadian 
history,  geography,  arithmetic  and  mensuration,  algebra,  book-keeping, 
agriculture  and  botany,  physics,  and  drawing. 

Students  intending  to  proceed  to  a  University  should  take  the 
languages  prescribed  for  a  matriculation  therein. 

The  examination  in  pedagogy  for  jyersans  who  desire  to  have  their 
Third  Class  Certificate*  renewed  shall  be  based  upon  Lloyd  Morgan's 
Psychology  for  Teachers  (Scribner's)  and  Landon's  Teaching  and  Class 
Management. 

Standard  VII. 

1.  Reading. — A  general  knowledge  of  the  subject-matter  of  the 
books  prescribed  for  reading.  These  books  are  for  independent 
supplementary  reading  rather  than  study.     Practice  in  oral  reading. 

Prescribed  books  for  1903,  1904?:  Tennyson's  The  Princess,  Enoch 
Ardcn,  Ode  on  the  Death  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  (MacMillan's 
Sixpenny  Series) ;  Ruskin's  Sesame  and  Lilies  (The  Copp,  Clark  Co., 
Silver  Burdett  &  Co.  or  R.  L.  S.  No.  142) ;  Irving's  Sketch  Book  (R.  L. 
S.  No.  7  or  Oinn  &  Co.  Selections  in  Classics  for  Children) ;  Scott's  The 
Talisman. 

2.  English  Composition. — Letter  writing.  Short  compositions  based 
chiefly  on  subjects  chosen  from  the  books  prescribed  for  general  reading. 
Knowledge  of  these  subjects  is  regarded  as  less  important  than  the 
ability  to  write  good  English.  Work  notably  defective  in  point  of 
spelling,  writing,  punctuation,  or  division  into  paragraphs  will  not  be* 
accepted  at  examinations.  Instruction  in  the  fundamental  principles  of 
rhetoric  should  be  given  in  connection  with  this  study. 

3.  English  Literature. — A  thorough  study  of  the  subject-matter 
structure  and  language  of  each  prescribed  selection.  Memorisation  of 
fine  passages. 

Prescribed  Poetical  Literature  1903:  Alexanders  School  Anthology 
of  English  Poetry  (The  Copp,  Clark  Co.)  Books  I  and  II ;  1904 :  Books 
II  and  III ;  Shakespeare's  The  Merchant  of  Venice,  1903 ;  Julius  Caesar, 
1904.  Prescribed  Prose  Literature,  1903  :  George  Eliott's  Silas  Marner, 
(R.  L.  S.  No.  83) ;  1904,  The  Mill  on  the  Floss. 

4.  English  Grammar  and  Rhetoric. — As  in  the  High  School  Gram- 
mar, revised  edition.  Definite  instruction  in  the  choice  of  words,  in  the 
structure  of  sentences  and  of  paragraphs,  and  in  the  forms  of  narration, 
description,  exposition  and  argument. 

Text  Books :  Sykes'  Elementary  English  Composition  (The  Copp, 
Clark  Co.).  Recommended  for  Teachers'  reference  :  Genung's  Practical 
Rhetoric  (Ginn  &  Co.) 

5.  History. — Outline  of  the  World's  History. 

Text  Book  :  Swinton's  Outlines  of  the  World's  History  (American 
Book  Company.) 

6.  Geography. — Physical  Geography. 

Text  Book :  Elementary  Physical  Geography  by  R.  S.  Tarr  (The 
MacMillan  Co.) 

7.  Algebra. — Definitions,  elementary  rules,  simple  equations  of  on8, 
two  and  three  unknown  quantities,  problems,  factoring,  highest  common 
factor,   least  common   multiples,   fractions,  equations    with    fractions, 
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quadratic  equations,  simultaneous  equations  of  the  second  degree,  powers 
and  roots,  indices,  surds. 

Text  Book  :  C.  Smith's  Elementary  Algebra,  chapters  I  to  XX 
inclusive. 

8.  Geometry. — Euclid,  Books  1,11  and  III ;  deductions. 
•  Text  Book  :  Todhunter  and  Loney's  Euclid. 

9.  Animal  Life. — As  in  Jordan  and  Kelloggs  Animal  Life  (U. 
Appleton  &  Co.),  especially  chapters  I,  II,  IV,  VI,  VII,  VIII,  IX,  XII, 
XIV,  XV,  XVI. 

10.  Chemistry. — As  in  Waddells  School  Chemistry  (The  MacMillan 
Co.) 

11.  Draining — Representation,  construction,  decoration  as  in 
Piang's  New  Graded  Course  in  Drawing  for  Canadian  Schools;  Books 
IV  and  V  (W.  J.  Gage  &  Co.)     Teachers'  reference:  The  Manual. 

12.  Latin. — Translation  into  English  of  passages  from  prescribed 
texts. 

Translations  at  sight  (with  the  aid  of  vocabularies)  of  passages  from 
some  easy  prose  author,  to  which  special  importance  will  be  attached. 
Candidates  will  be  expected  to  have  supplemented  the  reading  of  the 
prescribed  texts  by  additional  practice- in  the  translation  of  Latin. 

Grammatical  questions  on  the  passages  from  prescribed  texts  shall 
be  set,  and  such  other  questions  as  arise  naturally  from  the  context. 

Translation  into  Latin  of  sentences  and  of  easy  na  rative  passages 
based  upon  the  prescribed  prose  texts. 

The  following  are  the  prescribed  texts  : 
1933.  Virgil.  iEneid,  Book  II.     (1-505.) 

Ciesar,  Bellum  Gallicum,  Books  II  and  III. 
1904.  Virgil,  iEneid,  Book  II.     (1-505.) 

Caesar,  Bellum  Gallicum,  Book  IV  (omitting  chapter  17)  and 
Book  V,  chapters  1-23. 
Two  papers  as  follows  : 
(a)  Virgil  and  Caesar. 

(6)  Latin  grammar,  prose  composition  and  sight  work. 
Henderson  and  Fletchers  First  Latin  Book. 

13.  French.— 

(a)  Grammar. 

(b)  Composition.  (1)  Translat  on  into  French  of  short  sentences 
as  a  test  of  the  candidate's  knowledge  of  grammatical  forms  and 
structure,  and  the  formation  in  French  of  senteuces  of  similar  character  ; 
and  (2)  Translation  of  easy  passages  from  English  into  French. 

(c)  Authors:  Translation  of  unspecified  passages  from  easy  French 
authors.     An  examination  on  the  following  texts  : 

1903  :  Lamennais,  Paroles  dun  Croyant,  Chapters  VII  and  XVII ; 
Perrault,  Le  Maitre  Chat  ou  Le  Chat  Botte  ;  Dumas,  Un  NezGele, 
and  La  Pipe  de  Jean  Bart :  Alphonse  Daudet,  La  Derniere  Classe,  and 
La  Chevre  de  M.  Seguin  ;  Legol  ve,  La  Patte  de  Dindon  ;  Pouvillon, 
Hortibus ;  Loti,  Chagrin  d'un   Vieux  Forcat ;  Moliere,   L'Avare,  Acte 

III,  JSc.  5  (Est-ce  a  votre  Cocher sous  la  mienne) ;  Victor  Hugo, 

Waterloo,  Chapter  IX  ;  Rouuet  De  L'Isle,  La  Marseillaise;  Arnault, 
La  Feuille  ;  Chateaubriand,  L'Exile ;  Theophile  Gautier,  La  Chimere; 
Victor  Hugo,  Extase ;  Lamartine,  L'Automme  ;  De  Musset,  Tristesse  j 
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Sully  Prudhomme,  Le  Vase  Brise;  La  Fontaine,  Le  Chene  et  le 
Roseau. 

Feuillet,  Le  Village 

1904  :  Lamennais,  Paroles  d'un  Croyant,  Chapters  VII  and  XVII ; 
Perrault,  Le  Maitre  Chat  ou  Le  Chat  Botte;  Dumas,  Un  Nez  Gele, 
and  La  Pipe  de  Jean  Bart ;  Alphonse  Daudet,  La  Derniere  Classe,  and 
La  Chevre  de  M  Saguin ;  Legouve,  La  Patte  de  Dindon  ;  Pouvillon, 
Hortibus ;  Loti,  Chagrin  d'un  Vieux  Forcat ;  Molierk,  L'Avare,  Acte 
III,  Sc.  5  (Est-ce  a  votre  Cocher. . .  .sous  lamienne) ;  Victor  Hugo, 
Waterloo,  Chapter  IX  ;  Rouget  De  L'Isle,  La  Marseillaise  ;  Arnault, 
La  Feuille  ;  Chateaubriand,  L'Exile  ;  Theophile  Gautilr,  La  Chimere; 
Victor  Hugo,  Extase ;  Lamartine,  LAutomme  ;  De  Musset,  Trisfcesse  ; 
Sully  Prudhomme,  Le  Vase  Brise  ;  La  Fontaine,  Le  Chene  et  le  Roseau. 

Daudet,  La  Belle  Nivernaise. 

14.  German. — 

(a)  Grammar. 

(6)  Composition.  (1)  Translation  into  German  of  short  English 
sentences  as  a  test  of  the  candidate's  knowledge  of  grammatical  forms 
and  structure,  and  the  formation  in  German  of  sentences  of  similar 
character;  and  (2)  Translation  of  easy  passages  from  English  into 
German. 

(c)  Authors  :  Translation  of  unspecified  passages  from  easy  German 
authors.     An  examination  on  the  following  texts  : 

1903:  Grimm,  Rotkaeppchen  ;  Anderson,  Wie's  der  Alte  macht, 
Das  neue  Kleid  Venedig,  Rothschild,  Der  Baer ;  Ertl,  Himmelsschlu- 
essel ;  Frommel,  Das  eiserne  Kreuz ;  Baumbach,  Nicotiana,  Der 
Goldbaum  ;  Heine,  Lorelei,  Du  bist  wie  eine  Blume  ;  Uhland,  Schaefer's 
Sonntagslied,  Das  Schloss  am  Meer  ;  Chamisso,  Das  Schloss  Boncourt ; 
Claudius,  Die  Sterne,  Der  Riese  Goliath;  Goethe,  Mignon,  Erlkoenig 
Der  Saenger ;  Schiller,  Der  Juengli ng  am  Bache. 

Leander,  Traeumereien  pp.  46-90  (selected  by  Van  DaelK 

1904:  Grimm,  Rotkaeppchen  ;  Anderson  Wie's  der  Alte  macht,  Das 
neue  Kleid,  Venedig,  Rothschild,  Der  Baer  ;  Ertl,  Himmelsschluessel ; 
Frommel,  Das  eiserne,  Kreuz;  Baumbach,  Nicotiana,  Der  Goldbaum; 
Heine,  Lorelei.  Du  bist  wie  eine  Blume  ;  Uhland,  Schaefer's  Sonntags- 
lied,  Das  Schloss  am  Meer ;  CHAMrsso,  Das  Schloss  Boncourt ;  Claudius 
Die  Sterne,  Der  Riese  Goliath ;  Goethe,  Mignon,  Erlkoenig,  Der 
Saenger;  Schiller,  Der  Juengling  am  Bache. 

Baumbach,  Waldnovellen. 

The  obligatory  subjects  are  reading,  English  grammar  and  rhetoric, 
English  composition,  English  literature,  general  history,  physical 
geography,  algebra,  geometry,  animal  life  and  drawing. 

The  optional  subjects  are  chemistry,  Latin,  French  and  German. 

Students  may  elect  Latin  instead  of  algebra,  and  French  or  German 
instead  of  English  grammar  and  rhetoric  or  chemistry. 

For  student?  intending  to  become  teachers,  or  to  enter  a  profession, 
an  examination  on  the  following  subjects  in  Standard  VII  will  be  held 
annually  :  English  gr.imraar  and  rhetoric,  English  composition,  English 
literature,  general  history,  physical  geography,  algebra,  geometry, 
animal  life  and  chemistry  ;  but  students  may  offer  Latin  instead  of 
algebra  ;  either  French  or  German  instead  of  either  English  grammar  and 
rhetoric,  or  chemistry ;  or  French  and  German  instead  of  English  grammar 
and  rhetoric  and  chemistry. 

Students  desiring  standing  equivalent  to  Matriculation  must  select 
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for  examination  the  languages  and  other  subjects  prescribed  therefor 
by  the  University. 

Standard  VIII. 

1.  Reading. — A  general  knowledge  of  the  subject-matter  of  the 
books  prescribed  for  general  reading. 

Prescribed  books,  1903,  1904  :  Matthew  Arnold's  Sohrab  and 
Rust u in  and  other  poems  (Silver  Burdett  &  Co.);  Browning's  The  Lost 
Leader,  Rabbi  Ben  Ezra,  The  Grammarian's  Funeral  and  other  poems 
(R.  L.  S.  No.  115) ;  De  Quincey's  Flight  of  a  Tartar  Tribe  (R.  L.  S.  No. 
110);  Macaulay's  Life  and  Writings  of  Addison  (R.  L.  S.  No.  104); 
Thackeray's  Pendennis. 

2.  English  Composition. — Letter  writing.  Short  composition  based 
chiefly  on  subjects  chosen  from  the  books  prescribed  for  general  reading. 
Knowledge  of  these  subjects  is  regarded  as  less  important  than  the 
ability  to  write  good  English.  Work  notably  defective  in  point  of 
spelling,  writing,  punctuation,  or  division  into  paragraphs  will  not  be 
accepted  at  examinations.  Instruction  in  the  principles  of  rhetoric 
should  be  given  in  connection  with  this  study. 

3.  English  Literature. — A  thorough  study  of  the  subject-matter, 
structure  and  language  of  each  prescribed  selection.  Memorisation  of 
tine  passages. 

Prescribed  Poetical  Literature,  1903,  1904:  Tennyson's  The  Palace 
of  Art,  Locksley  Hall,  In  Memoriam  (MacMillan's  Sixpenny  Series); 
Milton's  L' Allegro,  II  Penseroso,  Lycidas,  Comus  (R.  L.  S.  No.  72;  ; 
1903,  Shakespeare's  The  Merchant  of  Venice  and  Hamlet;  1904,  Julius 
Caesar  and  The  Tempest. 

Prescribed  Prose  Literature,  1903  :  Hawthorne's  The  House  of  the 
Seven  Gables,  edited  by  Herrick  (Scott,  Foresman&  Co.,  Chicago), 
recommended;  1904,  Hawthorne's  The  Marble  Faun  (R.  L.  S.  No.  148). 

4.  English  Language  and  Rhetoric. — 

Text  Books  :  Burt's  Elemetary  Phonetics,  Gummere's  Handbook  on 
Poetics,  Genung's  Practical  Elements  of  Rhetoric  (Ginn  &  Co). 

5.  History — Constitutional  and  Industrial. 

Text  Books:  Bagehot,  The  English  Constitution  (Kegan,  Paul, 
Trench  &  Co.) ;  Bourinot,  How  Canada  is  Governed,  revised  edition, 
1902  (The  Copp,  Clark  Co.);  Cunningham's  Outlines  of  English 
Industrial  History  (The  MacMillan  Co.) 

6.  Algebra. — C.  Smith's  Elementary  Algebra. 

7.  Geometry. — Euclid,  Books  I,  II,  III,  IV  ;  definitions  of  Book  V; 
propositions  1,  2,  3,  A,  4,  33  of  Book  VI  ;  deductions. 

Text  Book  :  Todhunter  and  Loney. 

8.  Trigonometry. — As  in  D.  A.  Murray's  Plane  Trigonometry  and 
Tables  (Longmans  &  Co.) 

9   Physics. — The  Elements  of  Physics. 

Text  Books :  Gage's  Introduction  to  Physical  Science  (Revised 
edition,  1902,  Ginn  &  Co.) 

10.  Latin,-(a)  Horace -Odes,  Book  III.     (Omitting  VII,  X,  XV, 
XX,  XXVI.     Cicero — In  Catilinam  I.,  and  Pro  Archia. 
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(6)  Grammar — Bennett,  with  special  reference  to  parts  I  to  IV. 
Composition — Fletcher  &  Henderson's  Latin  Prose  Composi- 
tion, together  with  continuous  prose  composition  based  on 
authors  read. 

11.  French  : 

(1)  Grammar  and  Composition — Writing  easy  French  from 
dictation ;  translation  from  English  into  French  ;  translation 
of  unspecified  passages  from  easy  modern  French  prose. 
(Grandgents  Composition.) 

(2).  An  examination  on  prescribed  texts. 
1903.     Racine— Athalie. 
Halevy — L'Abbe  Constantin.  (Heath  &  Co.) 

12.  Oerman: 

(1 ).  Grammar  and  Composition — Writing  easy  German  from 
dictation  ;  translation  from  English  into  German  ;  translation 
of  unspecified  passages  from  easy  modern  German  prose. 
(2).  An  examination  of  prescribed  texts. 

1903.     Drei  Kleine  Lustspiele.     (Heath  &  Co.) 
Elster — Zwischen  den  Schlachten.     (The  MacMillan  Co.) 
The  obligatory  subjects  are  reading,  English  composition,  English 
literature,  English  language  and  rhetoric,  history  and  physics. 

The  optional  subjects  are  algebra,  geometry,  trigonometry,  Latio, 
French  and  German. 

Students  may  select  Latin  instead  of  algebra  and  either  French  or 
German  instead  of  geometry  or  trinonometry. 

For  students  intending  to  become  teaclvertt  an  examination  on  the 
following  subjects  in  Staudard  VIII  will  be  held  annually  :  English 
composition,  English  literature,  English  language  and  rhetoric,  history, 
physics,  algebra,  geometry,  trigonometry,  Latin,  French  and  German, 
but  students  may  offer  Latin  instead  of  algebra,  either  French  or 
German  instead  of  either  geometry  or  trigonometry  ;  or  French  and 
German  instead  of  geometry  and  trigonometry. 

LOCAL  NOR/1AL  SCHOOL. 

Third  Clam  Certificates. 

1.  The  Science  of  Education, — The  nature  and  aim  of  education, 
teaching  and  instruction ;  outline  of  helpful  portion  of  mental  science  ; 
application  of  the  principles  derived  therefrom  to  teaching  and  govern- 
ment. 

2.  The  Art  of  Education. — Methods  of  teaching  each  subject  Qn  the 
programme  of  studies  for  schools  ;  school  organisation  ;  school  manage- 
ment ;  school  hygiene  ;  duties  of  teachers  and  pupils  as  set  forth  in  The 
School  Ordinance  and  Regulations.     Practice  in  teaching. 

Text  Books :  Garlick's  New  Manual  of  Method  ;  White's  Elements 
of  Pedagogy  ;  Ontario  Manual  of  Hygiene,  chapters  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  10,  11, 
12,  13,  14,  15,  22 ;  The  Prang  Course  in  Drawing  for  Ungraded  Schools  ; 
the  Normal  Music  Course  First  Reader,  new  and  enlarged  edition 
(Silver,  Burdett  &  Co.) 

Candidates  will  be  required  during  the  second  week  of  the  session 
to  pass  an  examination  on  Tilleys  Methods  in  Teaching,  (Geo.  N. 
Morang  &  Co.) 
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territorial  normal  school. 

Second  Class  Interim  Certificate. 

1.  Tlve  Science  of  Education. — The  nature  and  aim  of  education, 
teaching  and  instruction  ;  psychology  and  ethics  as  the  scientific  basis 
of  the  art  of  education  ;  their  application  to  the  development  of  the 
intellectual  and  moral  powers. 

2.  The  Art  of  Educat  ion.— Outlines  of  general  method;  application 
to  the  teaching  of  each  subject  on  the  programme  of  studies ;  school 
organisation  ;  school  management ;  school  hygiene  ;  school  law  ;  practice 
in  teaching. 

3.  Tlte  History  of  Education. — System  and  theories  of  education  ; 
eminent  educators. 

Text  Books  :  Dexter  and  Garlick's  Psychology  in  the  School  Room 
(Longmans),  Landon's  Teaching  and  Class  Management,  White's  School 
Management,  The  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Five,  Manual  of  Hygiene, 
School  Ordinance,  The  Prang  Course  in  Drawing  for  Ungraded  Schools* 
The  Normal  Music  Course  First  Reader,  new  and  enlarged  edition. 
Lectures. 

Reference  for  History  of  Education — Brownings  Educational 
Theories  and  Quick's  Educational  Reformers  (Appleton's  edition, 
1891.) 

Candidates  will  be  required  during  the  second  week  of  the  session 
to  pass  an  examination  on  Fitch's  Lectures  on  Teaching. 

First  Class  Interim  Certificate. 

1.  The  Science  of  Education. — Nature,  form  and  limits  of  education  ; 
development  and  training  of  man  ;  education  values  ;  psychological  and 
logical  sequence  of  subjects  ;  general  method. 

2.  The  Art  of  Education. — Application  of  principles  derived  from 
the  science  of  education  to  the  teaching  of  each  subject  on  the  programme 
of  studies ;  school  organisation ;  school  management ;  school  law ; 
practice  in  teaching. 

3.  The  History  of  Education. — Systems  and  theories  of  education ; 
eminent  educators. 

Text  Books :  Rosenkranz'  Philosophy  of  Education,  Sully's  Hand 
Book  of  Psychology  (Revised  edition),  De  Garmo's  Essentials  of 
Method  (Revised  edition),  Landon's  Teaching  and  Class  Management, 
White's  School  Management,  Laurie's  Lectures  on  Linguistic  Method, 
Herbert  Spencer's  Education,  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Ten,  The 
Prang  Course  in  Drawing  for  Ungraded  Schools,  The  Normal  Music 
Course  First  Reader,  new  and  enlarged  edition. 

Candidates  in  attendance  will  be  required  during  the  second  week 
of  the  session  to  pass  an  examination  on  Fitch's  Lectures  on  Teaching. 
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TEXT  BOOKS  AUTHORISED  FOR  USE  IN  SCHOOLS. 
Standards  I-V. 

Readers:  Ontario  Series.— First  Reader  (Part  I,  Part  II),  Second, 
Third  and  Fourth,  and  Gages  New  Canadian  Reader,  Book  V. 

Dominion  Readers :  Optional  for  Roman  Catholic  Separate  Schools 
—First  Reader  (Part  I,  Part  II),  Second  Reader. 

Bilingual  Series:  Optional  in  schools  where  French  is  the 
vernacular  — Fir*t  Reader  (Part  I,  Part  11^,  Second  Reader. 

Gentian  Readers:  Ahn's  First  German  Book,  Ahn's  Second 
German  Book. 

Supplementary :  Their  use  is  optional  in  all  schools — Standard  I, 
Part  I :  Appleton's  First  Reader ;  Part  II,  *Sea  Side  and  Way  Side,  No. 
1  (Animal  Life,);  *Bass'  Nature  Stories  for  Young  Readers  (Plant  Life); 
tScudder's  Verse  and  Prose  for  Beginners  (No.  59  R.  L.  S.)  Standard 
II :  'Sea  Side  and  Way  Side,  No.  2  ;  tFables  and  Folk  Stories,  Parts 
I  and  JI  (Nos.  47,  48  R.L.S.^  Standard  III :  *Sea  Side  and  Way  Side, 
No.  3 ;  tSelections  from  Child  Life  in  Poetry  (So.  70  R.L.S.)  Standard 
IV:  tJohn  Burrou^h's  Birds  and  Bees  (No.  28  R.L.S.),  TDickens 
Christinas  Carol  (No. '57  R.L.S.) 

Copy  Books :  Gage's  Practical  System  of  Vertical  Writing. 

Arithmetic:  Elementary  Arithmetic  by  Kirkland  &  Scott,  revised 
and  enlarged  edition. 

Grammar :  New  Elementary  Grammar,  Goggin. 

History:  Buckley  &  Robertson's  History  of  England;  Clement's 
History  of  Canada 

Geography :  The  New  Canadian  Geography  —  North- West 
Territories  edition. 

Agriculture :  Agriculture  by  C.  C.  James. 

Geometry :  Hill's  Lessons  in  Geometry. 

Algebra :  C.  Smith's  Elementary  Algebra. 

Drawing :  Prang's  New  Graded  Course  in  Drawing  for  Canadian 
Schools.     Books  I  and  II.  - 

Music:  The  Normal  Music  Course — First  and  Second  Readers 
revised  and  enlarged.     First  Series  of  Charts,  Second  Series  of  Charts. 

Recommended  as  References  for  Teachers. 

Geography :  Parker's  How  to  Study  Geography,  King's  Methods 
and  aids  in  Geography.  Fry's  Child  and  Nature,  Shaler's  The  Story  of 
our  Continent,  Dawson  and  Sutherland's  The  Geography  of  the  British 
Colonies. 

Nature  Study  and  Agriculture:  New  ell's  From  Seed  to  Leaf, 
Goodale's  Concerning  a  Few  Common  Plants,  Grant  Allen's  The  Story  of 
the  Plants. 

*D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  Boston. 

•fHoughton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  Riverside  Literature  Series,  Boston. 
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Arithmetic  :  Went  worth's  Primary  Arithmetic. 
Drawing  :  The  Prang  Primary  Course  in  Art  Education. 
Hygiene  and  Physiology  :    Ontario  Manual   of  Hygiene,  Public 
School  Physiology  and  Temperance.  # 

Manners  and  Morals  :  White's  School  Management. 

Standards  VI- VI II. 

Grammar  :  Seath's  High  School  Grammar  (Revised  edition). 

Composition  and  Rhetoric  :  Soke's  Elementary  English  Composi- 
tion ;  Genung's  Practical  Rhetoric ;  Burt's  Elementary  Phonetics  ; 
Gummere's  Handbook  on  Poetics;  Genung's  Practical  Elements  of 
Rhetoric. 

Literature  :  Poetical  and  Prose. — Prescribed  selections  for  each 
standard. 

History  :  Canadian. — Clement's  History  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 
British, — Buckley  and  Robertson's  High  School  History. 
General. — Swinton's  Outline  of  Worlds  History. 
Constitutional. — Bagehot's    The    English     Constitution  ; 

Bourinot's  How  Canada  is  Governed. 
Industrial. — Cunningham's  Outlines  of  English  Industrial 
History. 

Geography :  The  New  Canadian  Geography  (North-West  edition) ; 
Dawson  and  Sutherland's  Geography  of  the  British  Colonies ;  Tarr's 
Elementary  Physical  Geography. 

Matliematics  :  Hamblin  Smith's  Arithmetic  (Twentieth  Century 
edition) ;  C.  Smith's  Elementary  Algebra ;  Todhunter  and  Loney's 
Geometry  ;  Black's  Public  School  Book-Keeping ;  Murray's  Plau3  Trigon- 
ometry and  Tables. 

Science  :  Bergen's  Foundation  of  Botany  (without  Key  and  Flora)  ; 
Spotton's  High  School  Botany  (Manitoba  edition) ;  Coulter's  Plant 
Relations  ;  C.  C.  James'  Agriculture;  Bailey's  Principles  of  Agriculture ; 
Merchant  and  Fessenden's  High  School  Physics ;  Gage's  Introduction  to 
Physical  Science  (revised  edition,  1902) ;  Jordan  and  Kellogg's  Animal 
Life;  Waddell's  School  Chemistry. 

Classics:  Henderson  and  Fletcher's  First  Latin  Book;  Henderson 
and  Fletcher's  Latin  Prose  Composition ;  Bennett's  Grammar ;  selections 
for  translation, — as  prescribed. 

Moderns  :  Fraser  and  Squair's  French  Grammar  and  Reader ;  High 
School  Grammar  and  Reader  (French) ;  High  School  Grammar  and 
Reader  (German) ;  Grandgent's  Composition;  selections  for  translation, — 
as  prescribed. 

Drawing:  Prang's  New  Graded  Course  in  Drawing  for  Canadian 
Schools. 

NORMAL   SCHOOLS. 

Local  Normal  Schools.  (Third  Class.)  Garlick's  New  Manual  of 
Method's  with  Appendix,  Tilley's  Methods  in  Teaching,  School  Ordinance 
and  Regulations,  Ontario  Manual  of  Hygiene. 

The  Normal  School.  (Second  Class.)  Dexter  and  Garlick's 
Psychology  in  the  School  Room,  Landon's  Teaching  and  Class  Manage- 
ment, White's  School  Management,  The  Report  of  the  Committee  of 
Five,  Ontario  Manual  of  Hygiene,  School  Ordinance  and  Regulations  ; 
and  Browning's  Educational  Theories  and  Quick's  Educational  Reformers 
as  references  ;  Fitch's  Lectures  on  Teaching. 
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(First  Class.)  Rosenkranz'  Philosophy  of  Education,  Sully's  Hand- 
book of  Psychology  (Revised  edition),  De  Garmos'  Essentials  of  Method 
(Revised  edition),  London's  Teaching  and  Class  Management,  Whites 
School  Management,  Laurie's  Lectures  on  Linguistic  Method,  Herbert 
Spencer's  Education,  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Ten,  Fitch's  Lectures 
on  Teaching. 

In  all  classes,  Drawing  and  Music  as  for  Public  School  Standards. 
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TOWN  DISTRICTS,  1902. 
Public  Schools. 


No. 


Name  of  District. 


Moose  Jaw. 
2;Qu,Appelle. 


4 
7 
10 
12 
19 
25 
47 


Prince  Albert 


Regina 

Edmonton 

P.  Albert  E^st.... 

Moosomin 

Calgary 

Wolseley 

Macleod 

49  Indian  Head 

5 1  Lethbridge 

57  Whitewood 

76  Medicine  Hat 

104  Red  Deer  

Yorkton 

Strathcona 

Nelson    (Lacombe). 

Wetaskiwin 

Cardston 


159 
216 
243 
264 
457 


Principal. 


Augustus  H.  Ball,  B.A. 

C.  C.  Stewart 

Chas.  Nivins,  B.A 

E.  B.  Hutcherson,   B.A. 

Wm.  Rea,  B.A 

Alex.  E  Ewing 

C.  H.  Lee,  B.A 

J.  F.  Boyce,B.A 

J.  F.  Middlemiss 

A.  E.  Torrie .. 

J.  J.  Currie 

J  as.  McCaig,  B.A 

A.  J.  Mather,  B.A 

J.W.  Brown,  B.A 

A.  T.  Stephenson 

D.  Burke 

D.  S.  McKenzie 

Angus  M.  McDonald  . . 

4  Janet  F.  Robinson 

4  Chas.  E.  Cameron  . .  . . 


Roman  Catholic  Separate  Schools 


1 

6 

7 

8 

9 

12 

13 

15 


Lacombe  (Calgary)  .... 

Prince  Albert 

St.  Joachim  (Edmonton) 
Holy  Cross  (Macleod).  . 

Lethbridge 

St.  Anthony  (Strathcona) 

Graton  (Regina) 

Sacred  Heart(  Wetaskiwin 


Rev.  Sr.  M.  Greene,  B.A 
Maggie  M.  McKinley . . 
Rev.  Sr.  Quigley,  F.C.J. 

Isabella  Milne 

Rev.  Sr.  F.  McCormack 
Rev.Sr.  Teresa  Ambrose 
Lewis  L.  Kramer.  . . . 
James  Quinlan 


81,000. 

800J 
1,000 
1,050 
1,200 

720 
1,050 
1,300 

810 
1,200 

750 
1,210 

800 
1,200 

800 

800 
1,200 

600 

720 

900 


1 

5001 

1 

600 

1 

700 

2 

500 

1 

700 

2 

600 

2 

6fi0 

2 

600 

466 
202 
341 
486 
577 
89 
330 
971 
142 
193 
241 
389 
148 
458 
165 
265 
494 
222 
285 
352 


263 
115 
193 

57 
194 

74 
144 

52 
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SCHOOL  DISTRICTS  ERECTED,  1902. 

Assiniboia. 


NAME. 


NO. 


DATE 

OF 

EJECTION. 


Goshen 662 

Fish  Creek  ....  664 

Mariahilf 666 

South  Weyburn670 

Fairp.ain   673 

Acton  vale 674 

West  Weyburn.  675 

Scandia 676 

WillowBrook  ..681 

Clarilaw 685 

Albert 689 

New  Hope .691 

Greenbank  ....  692 

Look  Out 693 

Holme  Lake.  .  .695 

Plain  View 696 

Cornwall '698 

Beautiful  Plains  699 
Woolchester.  .    703 

Bluinenfeld 705 

Winnetka 706 

Cavalier 709 

Craven 710 

..712 
..713 
...714 
. .  715 
. .  726 
,.'728 
..1729 


Pense  

Elira 

Lothian . . . 

Grunert .  . . 

Speier .... 

St.  Louis . , 

Petersburg 

Weyburn  Plains  731 

Moose  Creek . . .  732 

La  Salette 734 

Ossa 744 

Bavelaw ;747 

Seymour .751 

Sunny  Hill   ...1757 

Redpath 763 

Short  Creek.  ..768 


Jan.  14. . 

Jan.  27 . . 

Jan.    1 . . 

'Ifeu.ll.. 

Feb.  27.. 

Feb.  27.. 

Feb.  27.. 

Feb.  27.. 

'Mar.  14.. 

Apr.  11 . . 

Mar.  12., 

iMar.ll.. 

Mar.  11. 

Mar.ll. 

I  Mar.  14. , 

Mar.  8. 

,Mur.22. 

May   1. 

May  26. 

May  30. 

jJune  5. 

June  12 

June  12 

June  23 

July  9. 

July  9. 

July   10 

Aug.  20 

Aug   22 

Aug.  23 

Aug.  26 

Sept.  8 

Sept  8. 

Oct.  21. 

Oct.  21. 

Oct.  29. 

Nov.  14 

Nov.  28 

Dec.  22. 


GEKERAL 
LOCATION. 


Tp.       Rg.    M 


2,    3 

8,  9 
19,20 

7,  8 

4,  5 
9,10 

8,  9 
19 
26 

7 
16,17 

8,  9 
11,12 
25 

5,  6 
24,  25 
21 

10,11 
10,11 
14,15 
19,20 

7,    8 
20 
17 

16,17 
25,26 
27 


33 

27 

6 

14 

3 

15 

15 

3 

7 

5 

9 

8 

33 

6 

7 

7 

19 

17 

5 

15 

17 

7 

20 

22 

30 

1 

5 


15,1615 

5,    6  34 

18,1916 


7 
6, 
8, 
6, 
19 
3, 


1* 

7,  2 
9  7 
7  7 
130 
<31 


14. 1524 

20       32 

1       ,  6 


SECRETARY. 


Wm.  Jackson,  Camduff 
David  White,  Maple  Creek 
Heiniich  Exner,  Mariahilf 
D.  Spafford,  Weyburn 
A.  B.  Hatchard,  Alameda 
Jos.  Aconley,  Yellow  Grass 
Robt.  Ewart,  Weyburn 
V.  T.  Moller,  Ohlen 
Phillip  Duff,  Willow  Brook 

C.  Hildebrand,  Hildebrand 
Edith  Ellis,  Wolseley 

D.  Donnelly,  New  Hope 
A.  McVicar,  Riga 

J.  P.  Wildie,  Yorkton 
Frank  Gendreau,  Estevan 
G.  B.  Young,  Willow  Brook 
P.  D.  Stewart,  Fairy  Hill 
Thos.  Murray,  Yellow  Grass 
J  as.  Salmond,  Woolchester 
Peter  Junker,  Jr.,  Bulyea 
E   Day  Wilson,  Hednesford 
John  Peterson,  Alma 
L.  H.  Hoskin*,  Craven 
Thos.  Wilkinson,  Pense 
J  as.  Minty,  Ferndale 
Angus  McLeod,Dunleath 
John  G.  Stephens,  Yorkton 
H.  Selinger,  Kronau 

E.  Gauthier,  Manor 

H.  Gutheridge,  Balgonie 
Clayton  Morden,  Weyburn 
John  Hewitt,  Carlyle 
Jerry  Foy,  Alma 
J.  A.  Saunderson,  Coteau 

F.  H.  Blucke,  Millwood,  Man 
W.  A.  Cowan,  Gainsboro 
Adam  Turnbull,  Moose  Jaw 
E.  W.  Putland,  Red  Path 
Albert  Walberg,  Coalfields 
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NAME. 


Concorcl 

Little  Beaver  . . 
Good  Hope  .... 
Kansas  Ridge . . 
Pleasant  View . . 

Dakota 

Sharp  Head 

East  Side 

Grand  Meadow. 
Baldenstein .... 

White 

Wiesenta) 

Hammer  . .  ... 
Independence  . . 

Waskasoo 

Oxford 

Daresbury 

Beazer 

Horse  Shoe  Lake 

Raymond 

Enterprise 

Hillside 

Coburn 

Birch  Lake 

Coal  Lake 

Mansfeld 

Eureka 

Westward  Ho . . 
Saint  Eugene  . . 

Jordan  Hill 

Little   Beaver 

Lake 

Climax 

Greenwood  .... 

Fair  wood 

Sif  ton 

Nanton 

Samis 

May  City 

Medicine  Valley 
Grand  Forks . . . 
Trout  Creek.  .. 

Melville 

Clearwater 

Beaumont 


GENERAL 

DATE 

LOCATION. 

NO. 

658 

OF 
ERECTION. 

Tp. 
41,42 

24 

M 

Jan.    9.. 

4 

659 

Ian    9 

44 

20 

4 

660 

Jan.  14.. 

54 

20 

4 

60 1 

Jan.  14. . 

+2, 43 

2 

5 

663 

Jan.  15. . 

54,55 

21 

4 

665 

Jan.  31... 

43, 44 

27 

4 

667 

Feb.    8.. 

42,43 

26 

4 

668 

Feb.  10.. 

42,43 

24 

4 

671 

Feb.  13.. 

42,43 

26 

4 

677 

Feb.  27.. 

47 

20 

4 

678 

Mar.  7.. 

7,   8 

21 

4 

679 

Mar.  7.. 

48 

25 

4 

680 

Mar.  7.. 

32,33 

28 

4 

683 

Mar. 24  . 

56,  57 

27 

4 

686 

Mar.  24. 

37,38 

27 

4 

687 

Mar.  26. 

40 

1 

5 

690 

Apr.   7 . . 

45,46 

19 

4 

694 

Apr.    14. 

1.    2 

26 

4 

697 

Apr.   16. 

34 

27 

4 

700 

May   1.. 

6 

20 

4 

701 

May  14. 

40 

24 

4 

702 

May  26. 

47 

25 

4 

704 

May  30. 

32 

29 

4 

707 

June  12. 

41 

25 

4 

711 

June  13. 

47,48 

23 

4 

716 

July  16. 

54,  55 

20 

4 

717 

July  22. 

42 

23 

4 

718 

July  15. 

30,31 

3 

5 

719 

July  25. 

55,  56 

22 

4 

720 

July  30. 

49,50 

25 

4 

721 

Aug.  7.. 

43,44 

21 

4 

722 

Aug.  12. 

43 

23 

4 

723 

Aug.  13. 

29 

1 

5 

725 

Aug.  14. 

53,54 

14 

4 

727 

Aug.  20. 

46 

20 

4 

730 

Aug.  26. 

16 

28 

4 

733 

Sept.  8.. 

33 

1 

5 

735 

Sept.  8.. 

33, 34 

27 

4 

736 

Sept.  8... 

38 

2 

5 

737 

Sept.  8.. 

48,49 

18 

4 

738 

Sept  8.. 

12 

27 

4 

739 

Sept.  8.. 

44 

18 

4 

740 

Sept.  9.. 

50 

24 

4 

741 

Sept.  9.. 

50 

24 

4 
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G.  Malchow,  Ponoka 
H.  S.  Djuve,  Edberg 
G.W.E.Hohme,Bruederheim 
A.  O.  Young,  Lacombe 

D.  Simmons,  Ft.  Saskat'wan 

E.  R.  Olmstead,  Ponoka 
T.  W.  Hutchinson,  Ponoka 
J.  T.  Eakin,  Ponoka 
S.  L.  Carson,  Ponoka 
Chas.  Jchnson,  Bittern  Lake 
G.  J.  C.  White,  Lethbridge 
August  Biebrick,  Saron 
W.  H.  Hammer,  Olds 
P.  B.  Sawyer,  Riviere  Qui 

Barre 
J.  H.  Smith,  Red  Deer 
Jas.  D.  Nurray,  Bentley 
W.  S.  Carter,  Duhamel 
Jas.  Prince,  Leavitt 
John  Haddon,  Innisfail 
Jos.  Be  van,  Raymond 

A.  W.  Joslyn,  Lacombe 
M.  J.  Howes,  Millet 
O.  J.  Fisher,  Olds 
H.  J.  Pope,  Lacombe 
Ohas.  Erickson,  Millet 

B.  N.  Canning,  Beaver  Hills 
E.  E.  Owens,  Ponoka 
John  Ferg,  Didsbury 
L.  Lepage,  Lamoureux 
Chas.  Mortimer,  Leduc 

Gustof  Saffran,  Lewisville 
W.  A.  Martin,  Ponoka 
Sofest  Sylvester,  Carstairs 
John  Bednall,  Whitford 
Edward  Sawers,  Duhamel 
A.  A.  Shaw,  Nanton 
J.  J.  Jensen,  Olds 
Amos  Brudaker,  Mayton 
M.  Leckvold,  Burnt  Lake 
Martin  Eid,  Northern 
S.  L.  Lee,  Claresholm 
Geo.  Bowie,  Duhamel 
Wra.  Heatley,  Beaumont 
Zeno  Roberge,  Beaumont 
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NAME. 


Magic 

May  ton 

Schneiderville... 


742 
743 
745 


White  Whale  ..746 
Angus  Ridge. . .  748 

Coronation 749 

Willowflat 750 

Crossfield.  ..  .752 
West  Union . .  .  753 
Mound  Lake. . .  754 

Kuusaino 755 

Sunny  Slope. . .  756 

Aspelund 758 

Friedensaw ....  761 

Stuart 762 

Olaresholm 764 

Calder 766 


I        GENEKAL 

DATB      LOCATION. 

OF     

KRB0TI05-   Tp.   Rg.  M 


HaielHill  .... 
Grassy  Lakes  . . 

Prvtnier 

PopUr  Rkl^e . . . 
Silver  Creek .  . . 
S:urj>?r>a  Valley 
The  Bullets  . .  /. 


Rro:h*rde!d  .  „ . 
ShamKuiv:*!*  .. 

G:.ieon   

Oran.i  R*  :  is  . 
F  *•»* 

h\*r.sv*le  . .  . . 
New  ILnr.e  — 
rt  AaT^ie .  ^  v ..  * «  v 

Crvkvv:ou 


767 
770 
771 
'72 
778 
774 

4  I  5 


Sept  25. 
Oct  2.. 
Oct  21.. 

Oct  21 . . 

Oct  22.. 

!Oct  24.. 

]Oct  30.. 

'Oct  30.. 

Nov    5 . . 

Nov. 

Nov. 

Nov. 

Nor 

Nov. 

Nov. 

Dec 

Dec 


42,43 
32,  33 

44,45 


24 
27 

18 


5. 
13 
14 
15 
27 
28 
2. 
23 


'51,52  2 
44,  45  23 
54  23 
49  19 
28,29  1  . 
4*,  49  25  I 
3^        23  ! 
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39 
39 
39 
>1 


1 

2 

28 

*>7 


31,  32  26 

2,13  26 

35        26 


Dec  23. 
Dec  30. 
1  Dec  30 
Dec  30. 
Dec  30 
Dec  2^. 
Dec  31 . 


3V> 


.43 

.  36.  37  25 

.43        21 

.  3x  3*  2S 
.  45.  46  20 
.  *6.  57  23 
.  25.  20  2* 


4  Wm.  M.  James,  Ponoka 
4  J.  W.  Curtice,  May  ton 

4  G.  W.  Sutherland,  Wetaski- 

win 

5  S.  H.  Anning,  Stony  Plain 
4  J.  W.  Bailey,  Wetaskiwin 
4  A.  J.  Trounson,  Edmonton 

4  S.  S.  Shirett,  Northern 

5  Jas.  McCool,  Airdrie 
4  0.  P.  Klein,  Leduc 

4  X.  Hartman,  Hillsdown 

5  J.  W.  W.  Siack,  Burnt  Lake 
5  M.  B  Clemens,  Carstairs 
5!Ri  Wigmore,  Black f aids 
4  Abraham  Duck,  Didsbury 

4  O.  &  Waterman,  Olds 
A  Eric  Moffktt  Claresholm 
4tf.   A   Shelley,   Knee    Hill 

Valley 
18.C.  Btnnett,  Ponoka 
4  F.  R  Harrison,  Ed  we  11 
4  A.  Horte,  Edberg 
4  Wm.  Stewart,  Red  Deer 
4  A\  E.  Cnuurine.  Duhamel 
4  H.  A^iley.  New  Lunnon 
4  -Io*Sw  Tyas.  Caigary 


^1-SX 


•>^    Fekl0.42 


eiot'K 


v72  FeK27 

■v^i  Mar.  14    V* 

^>4  XUr.  24    4vN 

vSS  Avr.    1    .  *^ 

7vVn  Juue  12.  "6 

72*  Au^ 

7^  Nov 

r;o  Nov  *> 


U\  47  21 

>^ .%  %^  •    « • 

U 

4 

7    4 

14    40  4*     .- 

1?    40  4: 


X 


vo 


4*.4o21      2:w::. 


3 1-  J.  Toertxen.  Rostheni 

2  T.  M.  Shann  -n,  Weldon 

£  \\\  H.  Rich  iris,  Seskatoon 
1   r  J.i\c>.r.uie, Grand  Rapids 
£K.  Mv.:-..  Xutana 

3  '  >ha  Evat-s^  Xutana 
S  :L  E  Peaarr.  Hague 
:>  :t-.:::-  >rh  V  <^v  Hague 

3        r.  B-    ^LakaRark 

Gr.adr.  Khmtino 


7v$    iVc  ^   .  $> 


?  S.  M.  dr..  Saskatoon 
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APPENDIX  L. 


EXAMINATIONS,  1902. 

PUBLIC  SCHOOL  LEAVING. 

Literature. 

Time— Two  and  one  half  hours. 

A. 

"  Tis  not  because  Lord  Lindesay's  heir 
To-night  at  Roslin  leads  the  ball, 
But  that  my  lady e-  mother  there 
Sits  lonely  in  her  castle-hall. 

Tis  not  because  the  ring  they  ride,  5 

And  Lindesay  at  the  ring  rides  well, 
But  that  my  sire  the  wine  will  chide 
If  'tis  not  filled  by  Rosabelle." 

O'er  Roslin  all  that  dreary  night 
A  wondrous  blaze  was  seen  to  gleam,  10 

'Twas  broader  than  the  watch-fire's  light 
And  redder  than  the  bright  moonbeam. 

It  glared  on  Roslin's  castled  rock, 

It  ruddied  all  .the  copse-wood  glen  ; 

'Twas  seen  from  Dry  den's  groves  of  oak  ;       15 

And  seen  from  caverned  Hawthornden. 

Seemed  all  on  fire  that  chapel  proud 

Where  Roslin's  chiefs  uncoffined  lie, 

Each  baron,  for  a  sable  shroud, 

Sheath'd  in  his  iron  panoply.  20 

1.  (a)  Who  is  the  speaker  in  the  first  two  stanzas,  and  to  whom  are 
the  words  addressed  ? 

(b)  What  were  the  circumstances  that  gave  rise  to  this  speech  ? 

(c)  What  is  the  speaker's  probable  motive  in  these  first  two 
stanzas  ? 

(d)  Explain  cleary  the  meaning  of  the  following  :  "  leads  the  ball  " 
(1.  2),  "  ring  they  ride"  (1.5),  "  wine  will  chide  "  (1.  7).  "watch-fire's 
light"  (1.11),  " castled  rock*'  (1.13),  "uncoffined  lie "(1.18),  "iron 
panoply"  (1.  20). 

(e)  Justify  the  appropriateness  of  these  words  as  used  in  the  extract 
— dreary,  glared,  ruddied,  caverned,  sable. 

2.  (a)  Account  for  the  form  "  ladye-mother."  Name  any  other 
words  in  the  extract  similarly  used. 
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(6)  Briefly   tell    the  circumstances   under   which   this   poem    was 
written. 

3.  Within  the  space  of  half  a  page  give  a  character  sketch  of  Maud 
Muller. 

4  "  And  lo  !  among  the  menials,  a  mock  state 
Upon  a  piebald  steed,  with  shambling  gait, 
His  cloak  of  foxtails  flapping  in  ihe  wind, 
The  solemn  ape  demurely  perched  behind, 
King  Robert  rode,  making  huge  merriment 
In  all  the  country  towns  through  which  they  went." 

(a)  Explain  why  King  Robert  went  upon  this  journey. 
(6)  Account  for  his  appearance. 

(c)  Briefly  tell  the  outcome. 

(d)  Explain  : — menials,  mock  state,  shambling  gait,  piebald  steed. 

B 

5.  "  The  fondness  for  rural  life  among  the  higher  classes  of  the 
English  has  had  a  great  and  salutary  effect  upon  the  national  character. 
I  do  not  know  of  a  finer  race  of  men  than  the  English  gentlemen." 

(a  >  What  is  the  title  of  the  lesson  from  which  this  extract  is  taken? 
Who  is  the  author  * 

(M  Give  in  your  own  words  the  substance  of  either  (a)  the  effect  of 
rural  life  in  England  upon  the  "  extremes  n  of  society;  or  (6)  the  reasons 
for  the  popuiaiity  of  the  nobility  among  the  peasant  classes. 

6.  "As  w.'  were  regarding  very  attentively  this  confusion  of 
miseries,  thi<  chaos  of  calamity,  Jupiter  issued  out  a  secoud  proclamation 
that  every  one  was  now  at  liberty  to  exchange  his  affliction  and  to 
return  to  his  habitation  with  any  such  other  bundle  as  should  be 
delivered  to  him.  Upon  this  Fancy  Iv^an  again  to  bestir  herself  and, 
parctlliiu:  out  the  whole  heap  with  increuule  acti\ity.  recommended  to 
every  one  his  particular  packet" 

*  :  >  Explain  why  the  author  makes  use  of  the  term  "  confusion  of 
miseries." 

i/  ■  How  is  Fanoy  represented  :     C\v».r>are  her  wit:;  Patience. 

i  •  Give  one  of  ihe  *  oWrvjr:  >ns "  mi  i^  *<  a  re<  •!«  of  the  second 
proclamation. 

«  **»  ^tate  <or.\e  o!  the  !essv-i;s  \  *rr.ed  as  a  rv^'i*:  of  the  Vision. 

7.  Ir.ix-ate  the  cvir.ect:;^  .  £  the  f    \  wire  extracts: 
•    ~  F  -.  a*":er  **!.  the  *e^t  tv:ne  -.  r.e  oan  Lx 

Wh^n  i;  :s  r*:r.  ^  :<  to   e;  ::  rai:;  " 

*  \\r :  h :  -.  ^  * :"  cv  - "  i  rr  ik  •? 
T"e  th  "c  :va:  :<  v  ;.  *<  :>e  :'   rve  tva:  :>T 
■    ~  F^   : :  J^  tv-e  .*rv.;  ir-st  —  ^.*->  >'^  a  v.  ^  -h. -::  : 
\\\      :>  >*-*  *  r:\v  a  :v     e  ^  — e 

"    *   K*  z'-*  ^>  "   z     ~-Z  v  -:*  w  —     ^^  C     i 
\y\  -  ^.*,  es.  *-v*".  a  s*~>e    ;   i  *:y 
"  H   '*  c  ^r*t   re  :*  s*v"*s  :-*  *"■.* 
'?>  ;     v  v.-  \   :  V  *e  c»:- ' 
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D. 

8.  Quote  any  sixteen  consecutive  lines  from  any  one  of  the  following  : 

(a)  The  Brook. 

(6)  Lady  Clara  Vere  de  Vere. 

(c)  Thanatopsis. 


Grammar. 
Time— Two  hours. 

1.  Then,  with  eyes  that  saw  not,  I  kissed  her  ; 

And  she,  kissing  back,  could  not  know 
That  my  kiss  was  given  to  her  sister 
Folded  close  under  deepening  snow. 

(a)  Classify  this  sentence,  giving  reasons. 

(b)  Give  the  construction  of  each  clause. 

(c)  Give  the  construction  of  each  phrase. 

id)  Parse  that  (line  1)  and  that  (line  3) ;  her  (line  1)  and  her  (line 
3) ;  kissing  (line  2),  deepening  (line  4)  and  folded  (line  4). 

(e)  Give  the  different  kind  of  objective  relations  to  be  found  in 
this  sentence. 

(/)  Classify  the  verbs  in  this  sentence  as  notional  or  relational,  old 
or  new  conjugation,  active  or  passive. 

2.  Construct  sentences  illustrating  the  uses  of  the  idjectives  pretty 
and  handsome  in  the  comparative  degree  ;  the  conjunction  but  connecting 
phrases  ;  the  word  well  as  a  noun,  as  an  adverb,  as  a  verb. 

3.  Construct  an  assertive  sentence  to  describe  the  sun  and  contain- 
ing adjectives  used  attributively  and  predicatively.  Show  how  these 
adjectives  differ  in  use. 

4.  Construct  sentences  to  show  (a)  an  adjective,  (b)  an  adverb,  (c)  a 
phrase,  used  as  a  substitute  for  a  noun. 

5.  State  aud  illustrate  the  difference  between  prepositions  and  con- 
junctions as  connecting  words. 

6  Write  the  first  person  singular  present  indefinite,  present 
imperfect,  present  perfect,  of  the  verb  walk.  Show  clearly  how  these 
three  differ  in  meaning. 

7.  Write  two  sentences,  one  in  the  active,  the  other  in  the  passive, 
telling  some  fact.     What  advantage,  if  any,  has  one  form  over  the  other  ? 


Composition. 
Time— Two  hours. 

John  McLaren,  of  Percy,  Assiniboia,  replies  to  Jonathan  Yankton's 
letter  of  June  22nd.  He  tells  him  that  he  will  sell  the  south  half  of 
Section  3  of  Range  5  Township  9  west  of  the  second  Meridian  at  eighteen 
dollars  an  acre.  Half  the  price  is  to  be  cash,  the  balance  to  be  paid  in 
foui  years  at  six  per  cent,  interest.  He  wishes  an  immediate  reply,  as 
there  is  an  active  demand  for  farm  land  at  Moose  Mountain.     He  will 
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sell  the  south-east  quarter  at  an  advance  of  two  dollars  an  acre  over  the 
price  of  the  half-section.     This  quarter  is  all  choice  land. 

1.  Write  Mr.  McLarens  letter  and  rule  a  space  to  show  how  you 
would  address  the  envelope  to  Winona,  Wisconsin. 

2.  Write  an  imaginary  conversation  between  a  friend  and  yourself 
on  one  of  the  following  subjects  : — A  game  you  have  just  seen  ;  a  picnic, 
a  fair,  a  hunt,  or  a  trip  to  town  you  have  both  had  ;  the  life  work  you 
would  like  to  follow ;  how  we  spent  Arbor  Day,  1902  (Do  not  use 
your  own  name.) 

&  Write  a  panigraph  that  shall  be  an  expansion  of  the  thought 
contained  in  any  one  of  the  following  sentences : — 

(a)  It  was  a  beautiful  spring  morning. 

\b)  The  scenery  around  the  school  house  was  grand  and  imposing. 

{c)  Every  drop  of  water  that  falls  upon  the  land  finds  its  way  sooner 
or  later  to  the  sea. 

4w  Write  in  a  sentence  the  substance  of  the  following  : 
M  All  day  the  low  hung  clouds  have  dropped 

Their  garnered  fullness  down ; 
All  day  that  soft  gray  mist  hath  wrapped 

Hill,  valley,  grove  and  town. 
There  has  not  been  a  sound  to-day 

To  break  the  calm  of  nature : 
Nor  nrotion,  I  might  almost  say. 

Of  life  or  living  creature ; 
Of  waving  Kmglu  or  warbing  bird, 

Or  cattle  faintly  lowic^ ; 
I  <vc*i  hav*  halt*  belie  v\  a  I  he*ri 

T«e  leaves  and  Kvxasocas  growing/ 

5.  FkrarVrms*  the  f.Owirtc: 

*  Trve  .owr  r*i*M  no*  the  £\  I  *  fr\ci  the  dss* : 

B<uer  to  :r.e  the  {vvc  roaa  s  enet 

lv;;er  :h*  K^sscr^:  .Nf  the  ivvc 

Tv^i  1  sura  r^e  e=ircy  rrvci  h:<  d.vc : 

?"-*;  5s  tu*  :r\:*  alv.v*  %  r;c\  «-je  Sv>i  ems  icvi  ; 

W  x-  £t*w  trvcx  a  **»**.?*  ci  i*:y  ; 

Ar-:  c*vs  to  5>A5  w  v  c     -*  ,-c;  .i  >c,:xs 

W  -  ■  -*  -cv^^-vc^**  *     *r«:  :  Co  *..  wt.v. — 

Vs*  *-.a."^  ,*<*  >cr\co**os   ;^  Wk*?fr  rn  -k>. 

y.r  a  c->:-  >*  *^  %  *v  —  *^:-  "-♦a.***5-   «  <ccr* 

V,   .x :  ^\.k    :oj>;  *%->tirN    -^   *  ;  v   Lioness 'SjfowL1' 
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cents  a  bushel  for  potatoes  worth  49  cents  a  bushel ;  how  many  bushels, 
of  potatoes  did  he  receive  ? 

2.  What  is  meant  by  "  per  cent."?  What  is  the  percentage  of 
attendance  in  a  school  having  an  enrolment  of  59  pupils  and  school 
behig  open  20  days,  there  being  3  pupils  absent  3  days  each,  2  pupils 
absent  5  days  each  and  one  pupil  absent  10 \  days  ? 

3.  Which  is  the  more  nearly  correct  and  by  how  much  ? 

(a)9^9=ul;or    <»>Tir =9-009? 

4.  A  school  district  is  4  miles  wide  and  5  miles  long  and  wishes  to 
raise  $487.50  in  taxes.  If  there  are  5  quarter  sections  free  from 
taxation  what  is  the  tax  rate  per  acre  ? 

5.  An  agent  sold  cotton  amounting  to  $6,398.5d  and  collected  a 
commission  of  2J  per  cent.  He  invested  the  net  proceeds  in  dry  goods 
after  deducting  his  commission  of  1 J  per  cent,  on  amount  so  expended. 
Find  his  total  commission. 

6.  A  man  sold  oxen  at  $28  each,  cows  at  $17  each  and  sheep  at 
$7.50  each  and  received  $749  for  the  lot.  There  were  twice  as  many 
cows  as  oxen  and  three  times  as  many  sheep  as  cows.  How  many  of 
each  kind  were  there  ? 

7.  Diamond  shaped  panes  of  glass  with  diagonals  12  inches  and  16 
inches  are  grouped  to  form  a  diamond  shaped  window  having  an  area  of 
600  square  feet.  If  glazing  9  feet  requires  one  pound  of  lead  what  will 
be  the  weight  of  lead  required  to  glaze  the  edges  of  the  panes  of  glass 
used  ? 

8.  A  plate  of  metal  3£  inches  thick  and  21  feet  long  is  rolled  to  form 
a  hollow  cylinder  having  an  outer  circumference  of  3  feet  8  inches. 
What  will  it  cost  to  paint  its  lateral  surfaces  at  15  cents  a  square  foot  ? 


Algebra  and  Geometry. 

Note— Candidates  must  obtain  at  least  34  per  cent  on  each  section. 
Time— Three  hours. 

1.  (a)  Define  the  following  and  illustrate  each  by  an  example : — 
Numerical  coefficient,  like  terms,  binominal  factor. 

(6)  When  is  one   quantity   a  said  to   be   greater  than  another 
quantity  b  ? 

2.  Multiply    together   a\+ax+x2,  a+x,   a2—ax  +  x*,  a  —  x,  and 
divide  the  product  by  a3—  x3. 

3.  Resolve  into  elementary  factors : — 

(a)  a«-&6.     (6)  a*+a262-t-6*.     (c)  ab2-bd+cd-abc. 

4.  Solve  the  equations  : 

(a)    3x+4_7s-3_a;-16 
5  2  4 

(&)  *<*-*)-*»- J-=*fr 
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ft,  Find  the  L.C.M.  of  ■#■*  +  !  and  jr=+r-2 

0,  Kind  two  numbers  differing  by  8  such  that  four  times  the  less 
may  exceed  twice  the  greater  by  10. 

7,  A  perHon  bought  oranges  at  the  rate  of  36  cents  a  dozen  :  had  he 
received  ft  more  for  the  same  money  they  would  have  cost  him  6  cents 
a  dozen  less.     How  many  did  he  buy  ? 

B 

Notv     Inntrumentn    ruler,  protractor  and  comtmss.       Accuracy  of  drawing  u 
rvuuirml  in  conntruvtUm.    All  conatruction  lines  to  be  left. 

8.  (*/)  Do  fine  and  illustrate  by  drawings  the  following :  —  chord, 
utraight  ungl<\  adjacent  angles. 

(h)  Show  how  to  divide  a  given  straight  line  into  any  number  of 
equal  part*. 

0.  (<0  Upon  what  does  the  magnitude  of  an  angle  depend  ? 
(I>)  At  a  given  point  construct  an  angle   eq-'al  to  a  given  angle. 
(Do  not  use  protractor.) 

10.  (<0  DoHne  hynothenuse,  angle  of  elevation. 

(b)  When  are  triangles  equivalent?  When  similar?  When 
equal  t 

yv)  Construct  a  triangle  having  given  two  sides  and  the  included 
angle,  How  may  this  knowledge  b?  applied  in  the  construction  of 
machines  t 

I  I,  Prove  that  a  perpendicular  is  the  shortest  distance  from  a  point 
to  a  at  might  lino. 

12.  (*t)  Olaxnify  parallelograms. 

\h\  Show  how  to  construct  a  parallelogram,  having  given  two 
accent  m  le.x  and  the  included  angle. 

HI  \s*\  Define  tangent, 

vM  Draw  a  Un^nt  to  a  given  circle  through  a  given  point 
Let  the  point  l*o  outride  th«  given  eirvK\ 

I  ^  If  the  radius  of  a  circle  U  4  f  U  S  in.,  what  is  the  perimeter  of  a 
*ect*n  wluvxe  angle  is  i^degivox  * 


t'<**V  ^V   >* 

\    v   '   Dm*  **x  ^!';vw  wav  o?  f  a:  :v*r:  .  f  North  America  north  of 

v  x  Mva    ;'v   *A,ot     xv*:;  v^s    o-^   ;   ?  :%  rw  great  basins  in  the 

v       I  \  *  o     '■/   v*v   v\  *;    a-  -   v\  *    c  *■:   ->    cf  tris  basin  and 
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2.  (a)  State  the  elementary  causes  of  Trade  Winds. 

(6)  State  their  influence  upon  the  climate  of  Europe,  Northern 
Africa  and  Australia. 

3.  In  South  America  select  districts  of  much  rain  and  of  little  or  no 
rain.     Give  reasons. 

4.  Compare  the  great  North  American  plain  with  the  great  Asiatic 
plain  : 

(a)  As  to  climate  ; 
(6)  As  to  fertility  ; 
(c)  As  to  favourable  position  for  industrial  progress. 

5.  Name  the  chief  exports  of  Newfoundland,  New  Zealand,  British 
Columbia,  Ceylon,  Rio  Janiero,  Liverpool. 

6.  Write  a  note  on  any  two  of  the  following :  The  trade  and 
commerce  of  Fort  William  ;  Boy  Life  in  Holland ;  A  coffee  plantation  in 
Brazil ;  A  trip  down  the  lower  Mississippi;  The  industries  at  Glasgow; 
A  day  at  the  Canadian  Sault  St.  Marie. 

7.  Locate  and  state  the  importance  of  each  of  the  following  : 
Trinidad,  St.  Helena,  Sault  St.  Marie,  Sandyhook,  Pittsburg,  Sheffield, 
Vancouver,  Durban,  Bermudas,  Rat  Portage. 


History, 
Time— Two  hours, 

1.  Give  a  short  sketch  of  Champlain's  work  in  Canada. 

2.  Compare  the  Government  of  Canada  under  Military  Rule  with 
that  under  the  Quebec  Act.  Which  system  was  the  better  adapted  to 
conditions  of  the  country  ?     Why  ? 

3.  Outline  the  campaign  of  1813.  Draw  a  map  to  show  the  routes 
taken  by  the  American  forces  and  the  location  of  the  principal  engage- 
ments. 

4.  "  The  Parliament  of  Canada  consists  of  three  branches."  Name 
them  and  give  a  brief  summary  of  the  powers  of  each. 

5.  Write  a  short  note  on  the  Saxons  at  the  time  of  their  invasion 
of  Britain  under  the  following  heads :  Social,  religious,  political. 

6.  Show  how  the  Wars  of  the  Roses  affected  the  different  classes  of 
the  English  people. 

7.  State  somewhat  fully  the  causes  that  led  to  the  outbreak  of 
hostilities  between  the  King  and  the  Parliament  in  the  Stuart  Period. 

8.  Sketch  briefly  the  growth  of  the  Empire  in  the  Brunswick 
Period. 


Nature  Study  and  Agriculture. 
Time— Two  hours. 

1.  (a)  What    natural    conditions    are    necessary   to  promote   the 
germination  and  the  growth  of  plants  t 
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(6)  What  would  be  the  particular  effect  upon  the  plant  due  to  the 
absence  of  each  of  these  conditions  ? 

2.  (a)  Compare  the  methods  of  locomotion  in  the  gopher,  rabbit, 
Bnake,  duck  and  prairie  chicken. 

(6)  Show  in  a  general  way  the  adaptation  of  their  forms  and 
structure  to  their  modes  of  life. 

3.  (a)  State  the  purposes  of  covering  to  animals. 
(6)  How  does  latitude  affect  these  coverings  ? 

(c)  Why  do  animals  change  their  coverings  ? 

4.  IJow  does  shape,  position,  colour  and  odor  of  fiuits  each  help  in 
the  distribution  of  seed  ?     Give  examples  to  illustrate  your  answer. 

5.  (a)  What  are  noxious  weeds  ? 

(6)  What  is  their  effect  upon  (i)  soil ;  (ii)  crops  ? 

(c)  Name  four  noxious  weeds  growing  in  the  North -West 
Territories  and  outline  a  method  for  cleansing  a  tield  infested  with 
couch  grass. 

6.  Describe  the  appearance  and  purpose  of  the  flower  parts  of  the 
anemone.     By  drawings  illustrate  their  relative  positions. 

7.  (a)  Compare  the  methods  of  preparing  soil  for  a  crop  of  (i) 
potatoes;  (ii)  oats. 

(b)  Give  reasons  for  any  difference  in  such  preparations. 

8.  (a)  What  is  meant  by  soil  ? 

(b)  Upon  what  depends  its  richness  ? 

(c)  How  does  lack  of  drainage  atiect  the  productivity  of  the  soil  ? 

9.  Compare  the  purpose  of  colour  in  bird  plumage  with  colour  in 
flowers. 


Hygiene  and  Temperance. 
Time — One  and  one-half  hours. 

1.  (a)  What  is  the  purpose  of  the  blood  in  the  human  body  ? 
(6)  Give  an  outline  description  of  its  circulation. 

2.  (a)  What  is  the  function  of  the  lungs  ?     (6)  How  is  this  done  ? 

3.  Write  notes  on  : 

(a)  The  necessity  for  a  constant  supply  of  pure  air. 

(b)  The  advantages  arising  from  cleanliness  of  body. 
i€)  The  care  of  the  eye  in  the  school  room. 

4.  (a )  In  case  of  an  outbreak  of  scarlet  fever  in  a  household  what 
steps  should  be  at  once  taken  to  prevent  the  spread  of  the  disease  ? 

(b)  Describe  the  precautions  to  be  taken  in  and  about  the  bed- 
room of  the  patient  ? 

5.  Describe  the  effects  of  the  habitual  use  of  alcohol  upon : 
(a)  The  digestive  organs. 

(6)  The  nervous  system. 

(c)  The  moral  nature. 

6.  Write  ten  lines  on  :  M  The  use  of  tobacco  by  young  people," 
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Spelling  and  Orthoepy. 


Time-  -One  hour. 


1.  Write  the  passage  dictated  by  the  presiding  examiner  :  "  New 
Canadian  Reader/'  Book  V,  page  112.      "  With  courage. . .  .those  guns." 

{This  is  not  to  be  seen  by  the  candidates.  It  is  to  be  read  to  them  three  times— 
the  first  time  to  enable  them  to  grasp  the  meaning,  the  second  time  to  enable  them 
to  write  the  words,  the  third  time  for  review.  Candidates  are  not  permitted  to  re- 
write the  passage,) 

2  Divide  the  following  words  into  syllables  and  mark  the  accent : 
Increment,  incubator,  Para,  Yosemite,  inexorable,  industry,  industrial, 
Constantinople,  orchestra,  purification. 

3.  Write  sentences  showing  clearly  the  difference  in  meaning 
between  : — Teach,  learn  ;  lose,  loose ;  transpire,  happen ;  Can  I  ?  May  I  / 

4.  Form  at  least  two  words  from  each  of  the  following  primitives 
by  the  addition  of  prefixes  or  suffixes,  or  of  both,  and  give  in  each  case 
the  force  of  the  additions :  Duck,  king,  laugh,  meter,  sphere. 

5.  Distinguish  abbreviations  and  contractions  and  give  four 
examples  of  each. 


Drawiiig. 
Time— One  and  one-half  hours. 

1.  Draw  the  front  and  right  end  views  of  a  horizontal  cylinder. 

2.  Make  a  working  drawing  of  a  wooden  box  three  feet  long,  two 
feet  wide  and  one  and  one-half  feet  high.  Lumber  one  inch  thick. 
Scale  an  inch  to  a  foot. 

3.  Sketch  the  door- way  of  the  school  room  with  the  door  open  at 
an  angle  of  forty-five  degrees. 

4.  Sketch  a  cube  and  cylinder  placed  below  the  level  of  the  eye,  the 
cube  to  the  left  and  a  little  in  front  of  the  cylinder.  (Models  may  be 
used.) 

5.  Draw  a  pint  measure — say  three  inches  high — showing  handle  at 
the  right  side. 

6.  Make  drawiugs  to  represent  (a)  three  stages  in  the  germination 
of  a  bean ;  (6)  half  a  carrot  cut  from  top  to  point  of  root,  showing 
direction  of  fibres  and  position  of  root  hairs ;  (c)  the  leg  and  foot  of  a 
hen  or  the  bill  and  foot  of  a  hawk. 
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TEACHERS1    EXAMINATIONS. 

NON-PROFB55IONAU 

THIRD   CLASS. 

Poetical  Literature. 
Time—Hiree  hours. 

1.  "  Ah,  miserable  and  unkind,  untrue, 

Unknightly,  traitor-hearted  !     Woe  is  me ! 

Authority  forgets  a  dying  king 

Laid  widow'd  of  the  power  in  his  eye 

That  bow'd  the  will.     I  see  thee  what  thou  art, 

For  thou  the  latest-left  of  all  my  knights 

In  whom  should  meet  the  offices  of  all, 

Thou  wouldst  betray  me  for  the  precious  hilt : 

Either  from  lust  of  gold  or  like  a  girl 

Valuing  the  giddy  pleasure  of  the  eyes." 

(a)  Briefly  outline  the  circumstances  that  occasioned   this  speech 
of  King  Arthurs. 

(b)  Tell  the  effect  of  his  words  upon  Sir  Bedivere. 

(c)  Explain  the  thought  contained  in  11.  3  5  ["Authority — will"] 
and  in  11  6-7  ["  the  latest- left— offices  of  all  "]. 

(d)  Give     the    substance    of    Arthur's   remarks   from    the    barge 
making  use  of  quotations  where  you  can. 

2.  (a)  My  own  dim  life  should  teach  me  this, 

That  life  shall  li*e  forever  more, 
Else  earth  is  darkness  at  the  core 
And  dust  and  ashes  all  that  is. 

(b)  For  wisdom  dealt  with  mortal  powers, 
Where  truth  in  closest  words  shall  fail, 
When  truth  embodied  in  a  tale 

♦  Shall  enter  in  at  lowly  doors. 

Express  with  clearness  and  accuracy  the  thoughts  contained  in  the 
above  passages. 

3.  (a)  Darkling  1  listen ;  and  for  many  a  time 

I  have  been  half  in  love  with  easeful  death, 
Call'd  him  soft  names  in  many  a  mused  rhyme 
To  take  into  the  air  my  quiet  breath  ; 
Now  more  than  ever  seems  it  rich  to  die, 
To  cease  upon  the  midnight  with  no  pain, 
While  thou  art  pouring  forth  thy  soul  abroad 

In  such  an  ecstasy  ! 
Still  wouldst  thou  sing,  and  /  have  ears  in  vain — 
To  thy  high  requiem  become  a  sod. 
(6)        And  I  can  listen  to  thee  yet, 
Can  lie  upon  the  plain 
And  listen  till  I  do  beget 
The  golden  time  again. 

(c)  What  thou  art  we  know  not : 
What  is  most  like  thee  ? 

From  rainbow  clouds  there  flow  not 

Drops  so  bright  to  see 

As  from  thy  presence  showers  a  rain  of  melody. 
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(i)  From  what  lessons  are  the  above  extracts  taken  ?  Name 
the  author  of  each. 

(ii)  From  a  brief  analysis  show  how  each  is  characteristic  of  the 
author. 

(Hi)  Explain  briefly  and  clearly  the  italicised  portions. 

(iv)  Quote  at  least  two  stanzas  in  which  the  poet  endeavours  to 
portray  the  "  likeness  "  asked  for  in  3  (c),  line  2. 

4.  The  naked  hulk  alongside  came, 
And  the  twain  were  casting  dice ; 

"  The  game  is  done  !  I've  won  !  I've  won  !" 
Quoth  she,  and  whistles  thrice. 

The  suns  rim  dips ;  the  stars  rush  out : 
At  one  stride  comes  the  dark ; 
With  far  heard  whisper  o'er  the  sea, 
Off  shot  the  spectre-bark. 

We  listened  and  looked  sideways  up  ! 

Fear  at  my  heart,  as  at  a  cup, 

My  life-blood  seemed  to  sip  ! 

The  stars  were  dim,  and  thick  the  night; 

The  steersman's  face  by  h«s  lamp  gleamed  white  ; 

From  the  sails  the  dew  did  drip — 

Till  clomb  above  the  eastern  bar 

The  horned  Moon,  with  one  bright  star 

Within  the  nether  tip. 

(a)  Indicate  accurately  at  what  stage  in  the  poem  the  above  stanzas 
are  introduced. 

(6)  Describe  the  approach  of  the  "naked  hulk  "  from  the  time  the 
Mariner  beheld  it  as  a  "  something  in  the  sky." 

(c)  Who  is  the  speaker  in  line  3  ?  Quote  the  description  of  her. 
How  is  her  winning  to  affect  the  ancient  Mariner  ? 

(d)  Explain  the  phenomena  mentioned  in  lines  5-6. 

(e)  Write  notes  upon  : — "  looked  sideways  up,"  •'  within  the  nether 
tip." 

(/)  "  as  at  a  cup."     Develop  the  simile. 

5.  (a)  From  what  lessons  are  the  following  extracts  taken : 
(i)  And  oft  when  in  my  heart  vxus  heard 

Thy  timely  mandate,  I  deferred 
The  task,  in  smoother  walks  to  stray. 
(ii)  More  than  is  of  man's  degree 
Must  be  with  us,  watching  here 
At  this  one  great  solemnity. 
(Hi)  I  am  that  man  upon  wliose  head 
They  fix  the  price  because  I  hate 
The  Austrians  over  us. 
(iv)  Our  sincerest  laughter 

With  some  pain  is  fraught ; 

Our  sweetest  songs  are  those  that  tell  of  saddest  thought 

(b)  Explain  in  general  the  meaning  of  each  of  t'le  above  passages 
with  special  reference  to  the  italicised  parts. 

6.  Quote  sixteen  consecutive  lines  from  nny  one  of  the  following : — 

(a)  The  Ancient  Mariner 

(b)  The  Passing  of  Arthur. 

(c)  The  Death  of  Wellington. 
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things  about  them  in  a  simple,  clear,  orderly  and  correct  way  that  is  the 
test. 

1.  One  of  the  following  : 

(a)  Description  of  the  contest  between  the  Knight  of  the  Leopard 
and  the  Saracen. 

(b)  Berengaria,  Queen- Consort. 

(c)  Saladin. 

2.  Either  of  the  following  : 

(a)  Give  briefly  in  narrative  form  Saladin's  account  to  Richard 
of  his  reasons  for  slaying  the  Grand  Master. 

(b)  The  substance,  in  narrative  form,  of  the  conversation  between 
Richard  and  Edith  Plantagenet  as  to  the  answer  to  be  returned  to 
Saladins  letter. 

3.  Either  of  the  following  : 

(a)  Discuss:  "Keep  faith  when  you  have  made  any  covenant, 
even  if  it  be  to  your  own  harm." 

(b)  Discuss :  "  Yet  and  but,  said  the  Templar,  are  but  words  for 
fools ;  wise  men  neither  hesitate  nor  retract ;  they  resolve  and  they 
execute." 


Arithmetic  and  Mensuration. 
Time— Three  hours. 

1.  Two  men  agree  to  do  a  piece  of  work  for  $4.20.  One  man  could 
do  the  work  alone  in  6  days  the  other  in  7  days.  With  the  assistance  of 
a  boy  they  complete  the  work  in  3  days.  How  should  the  money  be 
divided  ? 

2.  A  grocer  professes  to  retail  a  certain  tea  at  20  per  cent,  profit 
but  he  mixes  with  it  \  of  its  weight  of  an  inferior  tea  which  costs  him 
only  §  of  the  price  he  pays  for  the  better  grade.  What  rate  per  cent, 
does  he  really  make  ? 

3.  (a)  What  number  is  the  same  part  of  95.9  that  18.27  is  of  29  ? 
(b)  The  lowest  common   multiple  of  two  numbers   is  10140,  their 

highest  common  factur  is  13,  one  of  the  numbers  is  78,  find  the  other. 

4.  The  streets  of  a  city  have  an  area  of  8  q  k  m.  In  a  snow  storm 
the  average  depth  of  snow  was  25  em.  Assuming  12  c  cm  of  snow  to 
produce  1  c  cm  of  water,  find  the  volume  in  litres  of  the  water  produced 
and  also  its  metric  weight. 

5.  A  room  whose  height  is  12  feet  and  its  length  1£  times  its 
width  takes  1782  yards  of  paper  1  ft.  9  ins.  wide  to  cover  its  walls 
What  will  it  cost  to  carpet  its  floor  with  carpet  30  inches  wide  and 
costing  $1.15  per  yard,  the  strips  run  lengthwise  and  3  inches  per  strip 
is  wasted  in  matching  ? 

6.  A  man  buys  a  horse  upon  borrowed  money  and  pays  6  per  cent, 
per  annum.  The  horse  earns  70  c.nts  daily  and  costs  |  per  cent,  daily 
upon  its  purchase  price  for  keeping.  At  the  end  of  the  year  the  owner 
sells  it  for  $50  and  realises  $132.40  upon  the  whole  transaction.  What 
did  the  horse  cost  ?     (1  year  =  365  days  ) 
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7.  A  fenced  square  garden  has  a  side  40  feet  long.  Outside  of  it  and 
at  a  distance  of  40  feet  from  each  of  the  two  nearest  corners  a  pony  is 
tethered.  Tf  the  tether  rope  is  100  feet  long  tind  the  area  over  which 
the  pony  can  graze. 

<S.  If  the  surface  of  a  sphere  is  equal  to  that  of  the  lateral  surface  of 
a  cylinder  and  the  radius  of  the  base  of  the  cylinder  7  inches  and  its 
height  1  foot  2  inches,  find  the  volume  of  the  sphere.  If  the  radius  of 
the  base  of  the  cylinder  were  doubled  compare  the  volumes  of  the  two 
cylinders. 

9.  A  right  angled  triangle,  the  legs  of  which  are  3  inches  and  4 
inches  in  length,  is  made  to  revolve  about  the  longer  side.  Find  the 
volume  of  the  body  thus  outlined. 


Algebra. 
Time— Three  hours, 

1.  Express  algebraically  the  following  : 

(a)  The  square  of  the  sum  of  any  number  of  algebraical  quantities 
is  equnl  to  the  sum  of  their  squares  together  with  twice  the  product  of 
every  pair. 

(b)  Apply  this  to  find  the  square  a  —  6  +  c  —  d. 

2.  Divide  the  continued  product  of  x2  +ax  +  a*,  <r2  —  arr+a*,  x  +  a, 
and  x  —  a  by  x*  +  a-x-  +a4. 

3.  Divide  b(x3—  as)  +  ax(x2  -a2)+a8(#— a)  by  (a  +  b)(x  —  a). 

4.  (a)  Explain  the  difference  between  an  "  identity "  and  an 
"  equation." 

(fc)  Solve:     (1)^  +  3  +  ^1^  =  ^^-*. 

,q.  2x  —  b.    x  —  3   __4#  —  3     ,  r 
(2)  "T"  +2x-=T5"^[r'1^ 

V      x— 2     .r-1     x-6     x-7 

5.  (</)  Define  "simultaneous  equations/' 
(l>)  Solve  :  y—x+z=    —5 

z—y—x=    —25 
x+'y  +  z  =   35 

6.  (a)  Define  "  nominal  factors." 
(/>)  Factor:— 

(1)  6#2+7.z-3. 

(2)  9"2+30a6  +  24o2. 

(3)  a-hx  +  hhlcx  —  (i'cy  —  hc'y. 

7.  (a)  Find  the  H.G.F.  of  r»+4.r- -8.r  +  24,  and  xl  -r8  +  8.r-8. 
(b)  Find  the  L.C.  M.  of  x*  -  x,  x*  - 1  and  x 3  + 1. 

8.  A  man  invests  one-fourth  of  his  capital  at  5  per  c-  nt ,  one-fifth  at 
4  p<T  cent.  an<l  the  rest  at  3  per  cent,  and  thus  secures  an  annual  income 
of  $3,700,     What  is  his  capital  ? 
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9.  What  is  the  length  of  the  radius  of  the  circle  the  number  of 
square  units  of  whose  area  equals  the  number  of  linear  units  of 
circumference  ? 

10.  A  boy  has  a  bag  of  nuts.  He  gives  three  more  than  two-fifths 
of  them  to  his  sister,  six  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  remainder  to  his 
brother,  and  eats  three-thirteenths  of  what  then  remains,  and  finds  he 
has  exactly  two-sevenths  of  his  original  number  left.  How  many  had 
he  at  first  ? 


Geometry. 
Time— Three  hours. 

Note  -  Inst ruments— ruler,  protractor,  compass  ami  triangle.  Accuracy  of  drawing 

is  required  in  construction.    All  construction  lines  to  be  left. 
Note— Candidates  must  obtain  at  least  34  jx*r  cent,  on  each  section. 

A. 

1.  (a)  Write  a  description  of  a  square  pyramid, 
(ft)  Show  how  point,  line  and  surface  may  be  illustrated  better 
by  this  figure  than  by  pen  and  paper. 

2  Illustrate  and  define  dimension,  polyhedron,  figure,  complemen- 
tary angle,  circumscribed  polygon. 

3.  (a)  Prove  that  the  angles  at  the  centre  of  a  circle  are  proportional 
to  the  length  of  the  subtending  arcs. 

(ft)  Nam**  an  instrument  used  by  mathematicians  that  is  based 
on  this  principle  and  show  how  the  principle  applies 

4.  Two  farm  houses  are  300  yards  apart.  A  school  house  lies  360 
yards  from  one  farm  and  510  yards  from  the  other.  A  well  is  equa- 
distant  from  ihe  farm  houses  and  600  yards  from  the  school. 

{a)  Draw  a  diagram,  scale  120  yards  to  an  inch,  showing  the 
relative  positions  of  each  place. 

{h)  State  concisely  any  theorem  used  in  this  construction  and 
prove  it 

{*)  Take  the  units  in  your  diagram  to  be  hectometres  instead  of 
yards, and  find  the  number  of  metres  between  the  well  and  the  farms. 

5.  i'i)  If  the  distance  of  a  point  from  a  given  circle  is  equal  to  the 
radius  of  the  circle,  show  how  to  draw  two  tangents  from  this  point 
to  the  circle. 

•  \ ;*  i  Joiu  the  points  where  the  tangents  meet  the  circle.     Determine 
deductively  the  magnitude  of  the  an^l-  in  the  smaller  segment  cut  off. 

6.  If  two  straight  lines  intersect,  the  verticle  angles  are  equal. 

un  Prove  this  proposition  {\\  inductively — according  to  Hill ;  <2> 
deductively — according  to  Euclid. 

\  •  *  Point  out  the  advantages  of  the  one  method  over  the  other. 


7.  \  »*  Any  two  angles  of  a  triangle  are  toother  Us»  than  two 
ri^ht  angles*     L  17. 

\:  •  Prove  prop*  siuon  \-  »  by  taking  point  in  the  b*>e. 
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(c)  From  the  conclusion  in  (a)  draw  two  inferences  regarding  the 
angles  of  a  triangle. 

8.  (a)  At  a  given  point  in  a  straight  line  to  make  a  rectilineal  angle 
equal  to  a  given  rectilineal  angle.     I.  23. 

(/>)  Construct  a  triangle  having  given  one  side,  an  adjacent  angle 
and  the  sum  of  the  other  two  sides. 

9.  (a)  All  the  exterior  angles  of  a  rectilineal  figure  are  together 
equal  to  four  right  angles.     I.  32.  Cor.  2. 

(6)  Divide  a  right  angle  into  five  equal  parts. 

10.  (a)  Parallelograms   on   equal    bases    and    between    the    same 
parallels  are  equal  to  one  another.     I.  36. 

(b)  Extend    the    proof    of    proposition    (a)    to   any   number    of 
parallelograms. 

(c)  Distinguish  "equal  "  in  proposition  (a)  and  "  equal  "  in  I.  4. 

11.  Describe  a  parallelogram  that  shall  be  equal  to  a  given  triangle 
and  have  one  of  its  angles  equal  to  a  given  rectilineal  angle.     I.  42. 


Book-Keeping. 

Third  Class  and  Second  Class,    If  required. 

Time— Two  hours. 

1. 
June  1,  1901,  William  Smith  commenced  business  investing  as  follows  : 
Cash  $1,000.    John  Thompson  owes  him  on  a  note  payable  June  16,  $40  ; 
Thomas  Robinson  holds  a  note  against  him  for  $60. 
June    2  Deposited  in  bank  $600. 

"       3  Bought  of  Joseph  Grant  for  cash  4  chests  tea,  160  lbs.  net  at 

40c. 
"       4  Sold  P.  McGuire  on  acct.,  2  chests  tea,  80  lbs.  net  at  50c. 
5  Bought  for  cash  3  bbls.  sugar,  750  lbs.  net  at  8c. 
7  Bought  on  note  at  60  days  from  J.  McKenzie  40  gallons  maple 
syrup  at  $1.20. 
"       8  Sold  James  Cochrane  on  his  note  at  30   days,    1    chest  tea 

40  lbs.  at  50c. 
"     12  Withdrew  for  private  use  cash,  $100. 

"     15  Sold  James  Carter  on  account  20  gallons  maple  syrup  at  $1.40. 
"     16  Paid  for  office  furniture,  cash  $40. 
"     19  Paid  note,  favour  Thomas  Robinson  $50. 
"  >  21  Received  from  P.  McGuire  on  acct.  $30. 
"     23  Prepaid  note  favour  of  J.  McKenzie,  dated  June  7th  at  60 days. 

Face  of  note  $48.     Discount  allowed  32c. 
M     24  Withdrew  from  bank  $150. 
"     25  Paid  one  month's  rent  $50. 
"     26  James  Carter  pays  on  acct.  $25. 
"     28  Sold  for  cash  1  bbl.  sugar,  250  lbs.  at  10c. 
Inventories. 

*i0  lbs.  tea  at  40c. 
500  lbs  sugar  at  8c. 
20  gallons  syrup  at  $1.20. 
Office  furniture  $40, 
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1.  Transfer  these  accounts  to  the  Ledger. 

2.  Make  out  a  statement  of  Losses  and  Gains. 

3.  Make  out  a  statement  of  Resources  and  Liabilities. 

4.  After  the  Ledger  is  all  posted  state  what  the  difference  between 
the  debit  and  credit  sides  of  the  following  account  signifies  ;  Merchandise, 
Bills  Payable,  James  Carter,  Expense,  Discount. 

7.  Write  the  document  used  in  wichdrawing  $150  from  the  bank  on 
June  24. 

8    Write  out  an  advertisement  for  a  clerk.     (Do  not  use  your  own . 
address.) 


Geagmphy 
7Y»te—  Tvs>  tour*. 

1.  The  Thames,  the  Mersey,  the  Hudson,  the  St  Lawrence  each 
flow  in  the  lower  part  of  its  course  through  a  drowned  valley. 

<<r)  Explain  what  is  meant  by  a  drowned  valley. 

(/*)  What  are  its  commercial  benefits. 

ic)  Name  the  great  shipping  port  of  each  of  these  rivers. 

(d)  Give  a  general  idea  of  the  nature  of  the  exports  and  imports 
at  any  two  of  them. 

t.  in)  Draw  an  outline  map  of  the  British  Isles  and  the  continental 
coast  line  from  the  Pyrenees  to  the  Baltic 

{}>)  Locate  the  following  and  mention  *ome  fact  of  interest  about 
each  :  London,  Liverpool,  Glasgow,  Londonderry,  Dublin,  Belfast,  Ports- 
mouth, Calais,  Havre,  Amsterdam. 

[c)  Name  the  countries  upon  this  coast  line  and  state  the  chief 
physical  features,  industries  and  exports  of  any  one  ol  them. 

3,  The  British  Isles  and  the  Labrador  coast  are  practically  in  the 
same  latitude.  Account  fully  for  *■»*  the  difference  in  climate,  {b)  the 
diflervnce  in  iminfaU. 

4  Briefly  describe  South  Africa  under  the  f  I  lowing  heads:  His- 
tory and  settlement,  coast  line  an  1  h  an  ours,  struct  ire  characteristics  of 
the  river-,  climate*  animal  life. 

,\  Write  a  sketch  of  the  N/sv\  basin  un  i*  r  the  :*»!%>  win<j  heads  : 
Physical  features,  general  slo  <e.  so  .,  product*  tra-\*  routes 

tx  v :^  Draw  a  plan  of  Tov\nsh:p  5  Rar^e  3  we-t  of  the  Thin! 
Mcii'ian. 

,  *  \  Subdivide  into  <*nh:ou$  an  i  r.iui:ber  them. 

,   *  M**k  the  ssoVvvs  Unas  a'to  Hu^^n's  Bat  *:wK 

v  > ^  State  tV  nirnlvr  an.;  the  mr^  of  tre  t«*«:^hip  south-east 
of  the  aboxe  townshuv  north  of  it.  nor:h-we?4  of  ;u  e*-t  of  it>*»ath-west 
of  it. 

T    SVa  Vv  a  diagram  the  |v\>:::on     f  ::*  Arv-vc  ani   Antarctic 

circle. 

,,»^  fhe  uorvx  tre  equator* 
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(h)  Why  are  these  lines  drawn  at  these  points  ? 

(c)  Describe  t  e  position  of  the  sun  on  July  l>t  with  reference  to 
each  of  these  lines. 

(d)  When  will  the  sun  be  vertical  over  the  equator  ? 


Canadian  and  British  History. 
Time — Two  hours. 

1.  Compare  briefly  the  French  and  English  colonies  in  America 
immediately  prior  to  the  final  struggle  between  them  showing  clearly 
the  advantages,  from  a  military  point  of  view,  that  each  possessed. 

2.  Describe  the  invasion  of  Canada  by  the  Congress  troops.  Why 
did  the  French  refuse  to  join  the  invaders  ? 

3.  Since  1763  there  has  been  great  development  in  Canada  along 
educational  and  industrial  lines.     Sketch  that  development. 

4.  Write  a  brief  note  upon  North- West  Canada  prior  to  1870. 

5  Point  out  the  main  social  and  constitutional  changes  that  took 
place  among  the  Saxons  in  England  before  the  Norman  Conquest. 

6.  Trace  the  growth  of  freedom  during  the  Norman  and  Plantagenet 
period. 

7.  State  th<&  provisions  of  the  Bill  of  Rights.  Why  is  it  called  a 
modern  Magna  Charta. 

8.  Who  were,  in  your  opinion,  the  three  greatest  inventors,  philan- 
thropists, poets  and  statesmen  of  the  Hanoverian  Period  ?  Give  a  shoit 
account  of  the  political  career  of  one  of  the  statesmen. 


Agriculture  and  Botany. 

Note — The  presiding  examiner  shall  deliver  all  the  sjmumens  to  one  third  of  the 
candidates  at  the  Iteginning  of  tlie  examination,  transfer  them  to  another  third 
at  tlte  beginning  of  the  second  Iwur,  and  to  the  remaining  third  at  the  tegin- 
ning  of  the  third  hour.    Candidates  are  requested  not  to  injure  the  specimens. 

Note—Candulates  must  obtain  at  least  34  per  cent,  on  each  section. 

Time— Three  hours. 


1.  (<x)  Name  the  chief  soil  constituents,  (b)  What  are  the  sources 
of  each,  (c)  Upon  what  depend  the  nutritive  properties  of  soils  ?  (rf) 
How  may  fertility  be  restored  to  exhausted  soils  ? 

2.  (a)  How  would  you  prepare  virgin  soil  for  a  crop  of  wheat  ? 
State  the  value  of  each  operation,  (b)  Compare  the  yield  of  a  crop  of 
oats  from  "  breaking "  and  from"  summer  fallow."  Give  reasons  for 
any  difference. 

3.  (a)  In  what  ways  are  the  seeds  of  noxious  weeds  disseminated  ? 
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(b)  Describe  the  root  and  seed  of  the  "  French  Weed  "  (stink  weed). 

(c)  How  should  a  field  infested  with  this  weed  be  treated  ? 

4.  ((()  In  what  ways  are  insects  and  birds  (i)  hurtful,  (ii)  beneficial 
to  crops?  (b)  Name  a  common  insecticide  and  state  the  method  of 
application. 

5.  (<#)  Sketch  the  processes  in  butter  making.  (/>)  Name  two 
classes  of  cattle  best  adapted  for  butter  making  pui  poses.  Give  the 
characteristics  of  each  class. 

6.  Farms  are  situated  in  the  North-West  Territories  (a)  rn  rolling 
land  with  slope  to  the  north-west ;  (/>)  on  level  prairie  away  from  any- 
large  body  of  water  ;  (o)  on  level  land  in  a  timbered  district :  (</) 
bordering  a  large  lake.  Compare,  giving  reasons,  these  farms  as  to 
danger  from  (i)  frost,  (ii;  drought 

B. 

1.  (a)  What  is  a  flower  ?  (6)  State  your  method  of  determining 
the  identity  of  a  flower,     (r)  How  would  you  detect  flower  relationships  ? 

2.  (a)  Distinguish  hypogynous,  epigynous  and  perigynous  flowers. 
Give  drawings  to  illustrate  each,  (b)  How  is  pollination  effected  in  each 
case  ? 

3.  (n)  When  are  the  buds  formed  on  the  poplar  and  the  willow  ? 
(b)  How  are  these  protected  until  time  of  unfolding  ?  (c)  Show  that 
nil  buds  cannot  develop  into  brandies. 

4.  (a)  Compare  the  methods  of  support  in  the  stems  of  the  pea, 
strawberry  and  clematis,  (b)  What  are  th*  uses  of  branches  ?  (c)  State 
the  relations  that  existed  between  the  spread  of  branches  and  the  shape 
and  arrangement  of  the  leaves, 

o.  (a)  Distinguish  monoecious  and  dioecious  flowers.  ib)  Ex  plain 
the  methods  of  fertilization  in  each  case,  «»*)  Why  do  not  ail  the 
blossoms  produce  fruit  ? 

0.  Distinguish  with  examples  •»»  rhizome,  tuber,  bulb;  (b)  pome, 
ben\ ,  achene ;  ^  umbel,  raceme,  cyme, 

7.  v,v  Describe  the  specimen  leaves  as  to   venation,  margin,  apex 

and  bas*\ 

v^  From  the  examination  of  these  >ivci men  leaves  what  inference 
may  be  drawn  *>  to  the  branching  of  t:.e  p!a:it  an  i  the  arrangement  of 
the  *.e*\es  to  o I -tain  -iijht  and  moisture  : 


I     IV^rv  the  Metric  nv>:c\.  of  ~v*>  ;rt     out  •;:.  Srr  the  healings  : 

,  ^  I* "o» t ^  of  I o n^t **   a rw*  c*v;  va ,n t y .  *r ~ i^h t 
^   VHo  rotation  v^f  ?*  e^  to  e***>  o;rer 

V  ;e  a  ;uuXt   ot  :     s  ^w;,:..   ^or  :v0  0,  r  m  ^  ..  tW  use^      q^^ 
ac'ual  o\a:>  *o  on 
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2.  (a)  Show  the  relation  of  the  three  states  of  matter  by  means  of 
the  theory  of  it*  molecular  constitution. 

(b)  Mention  the  state  of  matter  to  which  each  of  the  following 
belongs :  smoke,  heat,  snow  flake,  cold  jelly,  sealing  wax 

3.  A  piece  of  open  tubing  8  feet  long,  held  vertically,  has  a  funnel  in 
its  upper  end.  Half  way  from  the  top  of  the  tubing  a  shorter  one 
enters  tightly,  at  right  angles  to  the  first.  The  right  end  of  the  shorter 
is  bent  and  runs  to  the  bottom  of  a  well  corked  bottle.  This  bottle  is 
half  filled  with  watr r.     The  funnel  is  filled  with  water. 

(a)  Describe,  with  reasons,  what  happens  to  the  water  that  flows, 
down  the  long  tube. 

(b)  Describe,  with  reasons,  what  happens  to  the  contents  of  the 
bottle  as  the  water  flows  down  the  long  tube. 

(c)  Were  the  bottle  not  air-tight  what  difference  if  any  would 
there  be  ?     Why  ? 

(d)  If  the  short  tube  entered  the  long  one  a  foot  from  the  funnel 
would  there  be  any  difference  ?     If  seven  feet  from  the  funnel  ?     Why  ? 

(e)  Sketch  the  apparatus. 

4.  (a)  Show  in  detail  how  a  single  experiment  may  illustrate  all  of 
the  following : — momentum,  unbalanced  force,  the  second  law  of  motion, 
wasted  work,  velocity;  equilibrant,  resultant.  Define  the  last  four  terms. 

5.  (a)  A  needle  is  thrown  on  water.  On  what  condition  will  it 
float? 

(6)  If  the  vessel  containing  the  water  be  full  what  effect  will  the 
needle  have  when  it  sinks  ?  When  it  floats  ?  State  the  reason  in  each 
case. 

(c)  Show  fully  why  the  water  allows  the  needle  to  sink. 

6.  If  a  cubical  box  be  filled  with  water  prove  that  the  entire 
pressure  on  the  sides  is  three  times  the  weight  of  the  water. 

7.  (a)  How  would  you  find  the  specific  gravity  of  a  quantity  of 
salt  ?  Show  how  the  method  used  in  this  case  differs  from  that  used 
ordinarily  in  determining  the  S.  G.  of  a  solid. 

(b)  A  piece  of  aluminum  weighs  20.4  g.  in  air,  14.4  g.  in  water, 
and  14.94  g.  in  linseed  oil.  What  is  the  S.  G.  of  the  aluminum  ?  Of  the 
oil  ? 

(c)  What  is  the  volume  of  the  aluminum  ? 

8.  What  is  meant  by  the  temperature  of  maximum  density  of  water? 
Explain  how  the  density  of  water  changes  under  different  conditions  of 
heat,  and  show  the  importance  of  this  property  in  the  economy  of  nature. 

9.  Name  the  different  ways  heat  is  transferred.  Show  how  these 
are  used  for  heating,  cooling  and  ventilating. 


Draw  my. 

Time — One  and  one-half  hours. 

1.  Design  a  border  using  as  a  repeat  the  Greek  Cross  or  the  quatre- 
foil. 
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2.  Group  and  sketch  the  sphere,  cute  and  cylinder.      Models  may 
be  used. 

3.  A    book  is  placed  by   the  presiding  examiner  in  a  horizontal 
position  showing  the  back  and  one  end.     Make  a  shaded  drawing  of  it 

4.  Make  drawings  to  represent : 

(a)  Three  stages  in  the  germination  of  a  pea  or  a  grain  of  wheat. 

(b)  The  head  of  a  cat,  the  foot  of  a  cow,  the  bill  of  a  duck,  or  a 
range  of  mountains  forming  a  coast  line. 


SECOND   CLASS. 

Poet  ical  L  i  tent  t  u  re. 


TSme  —  Three  hour$. 


"  Arthurs  slow  wain  his  coui^e  doth  roll 

In  utter  darkness  round  the  pole : 

The  Northern  Bear  lowers  black  and  grim, 

Orion's  studded  belt  is  dim  : 

Twinkling  faint,  and  distant  far, 

Shimmers  through  mist  each  planet  star: 

III  may  I  read  their  high  decree: 

But  no  kind  influence  deign  they  shower 

On  Teviot  s  tide  and  Bran k some's  lower 

Till  pride  be  quelled  and  love  be  free." 

1,  v<i)  Who  is  the  speaker  in  the  above  extract  ?  To  whom  are  the 
wonls  addressed  ? 

vM  Show  clearly  how  the  last  three  lines  may  be  regarded  as 
the  key-note  to  the  poem. 

<r>  Write  brief  noWs  up.»n  :  "Arthurs  wain/*  "Orion's  belt," 
*'  plan  el  star/* 

^    )  Scan  lines  1.  3  and  in     Comment  on  the  movement, 

2,  *%  While  thus  he  spake  the  KAi  yeoman 

Kntorvd  the  echoing  barbican. 
Ho  !od  a  snvali  and  shap^y  n  i^ 
T!*at  though  a  Kvjt.  from  !v*,»  to  ha,:. 
Could  knmd  like  any  Ril'h  -pe  >t^^, 
It  bosv  Ms  wife  aj.vi  o*  ;*.d:vn  t*ai*. . 
A  half  o'othed  sorf  was  a  I  their  traa; : 
Hi^  wife  stout,  rcuidv  an  i  dark  ir\.*e*i 
V  * f  m  I  v  er    broac h  and  bnuv  ■  et  p rv u  vi , 
1-aiU*  ed  to  Ivr  fr;e::,is  aiuon,:  t..f  crowd. 
He  was  of  >utno  pA»:rc  r*!*. 
lv:t  s*v*:v\v  forv.u.i  a:\  ;  I.  an  w:;%  a*  , 
A  **a',;ere\i  ;4.vrt^«  on  h  ^  c  rv>&  . 
A  I  i n*  :  'v  r n  ;  a  e  k  *>  :  v  ::oe  e  r.  o  w . 
v*u  :*.>  Vrw*  i  >  \.\i\;ers  ^  v^.\  Vur,^ 
V  lvi\;oi  a\o  :v-    vi  w*>  >  ..v^  . 
tu^  *'.\\v    v\  S\v::  v    o   >  v*'    ^\^: 
SsVlv ■>.  "ox\   v   .«\oo.  w,*x  ^.*iV  . 
H  >  v  **:■„>  a    x    v^x    of  *o*;*Uvu^  s;:v*    ;   . 
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(a)  Who  is  the  character  referred  to?  As  a  type,  briefly  compare 
him  with  William  of  Deloraine. 

(b)  Indicate  accurately  the  connection  of  the  above  stanza  in  the 
poem.     What  purpose  is  served  by  its  introduction  ? 

(c)  Sketch  the  circumstances  immediately  preceding. 

(d)  Explain  "barbican"  (1.  2),  "Bag"  (1.  4),  "train"  (1.  /), 
"  morion  "  (1.  13), t:  fence  enow  "  (1.  14). 

3.  Give  the  substance  of  the  song  sung  at  the  wedding-feast  by 
Harold,  bard  of  St.  Clair. 

4.  Give  an  account  of  that  portion  of  the  "  Lay  "  which  begins  with 
the  combat  between  Cranstoun  and  Musgrave  and  ends  with  the  burial 
of  the  latter,  such  as  might  afford  a  fairly  clear  idea  of  the  passage  to 
one  unacquainted  with  it. 

5.  To  whom  does  each  of  the  following  passages  apply  : — 

(a)  He  would  not  waken  old  debate, 
For  he  was  void  of  rancorous  hate, 
Though  rude  and  scant  of  courtesy. 

(b)  Vengeance,  deep-brooding  o'er  the  slain, 
Had  locked  the  source  of  softer  woe. 

(v)        White  was  her  wimple  and  her  veil; 

And  her  loose  locks  a  chaplet  pale 

Of  whitest  roses  bound. 
((/)        He  counterfeited  childish  fear, 

And  shrieked  and  shed  full  many  a  tear, 

And  moaned  and  plained  in  manner  wild. 

(e)  A  palmer's  amice  wrapped  him  round, 
With  a  wrought  Spanish  baldric  bound, 
Like  a  pilgrim  from  beyond  the  sea. 

(/)       For  he  had  himself  been  awarrior  bold, 
And  fought  in  Spain  and  1  taly. 

6    Explain  fully  and  concisely  the  italicised  words  in  the  following  : 

(a)  Me  lists  not  tell  of  owehes  rare. 

(b)  Seemed  all  on  tire  within  around 
Deep  sacristy  and  altar's  pale. 

(c)  A  stark  moss-trooping  Scot  was  he. 
((/)       Give  me  in  peace  my  heriot  due. 

(e)       And  ill  beset  ms  your  rank  and  birth 
To  make  your  towers  a  fleinens  firth. 

7.  Give  a  brief  estimate  of  the  chief  excellencies  and  delects  of 
Scott's  poetry  as  exemplified  in  the  Lay  of  the  Last  Ministrel. 


Prose  Literature.     (Silas  Marner.) 
Time  — Two  and  one  half  hours. 

1.  State  the  theme  of  this  novel  and  mention  the  leading    person- 
ages in  each  of  the  two  chief  groups  of  characters  in  it. 

2.  In  which  of  these  groups  were  you  more  interested  ?      To  what 
was  this  interest  due. 
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3.  Discuss  the  part  played  by  Nancy  in  the  Underplot 

4.  Why  does  the  author  send  Silas  Marner  to  the  Rainbow  Inn  to 
announce  the  robbery  and  why  does  she  have  so  many  persons  present 
when  he  arrives  ? 

5.  Compare  the  effect  upon  Silas  of  his  devotion  to  his  gold,  and 
his  devotion  to  Eppie. 

6.  Why  does  the  author  permit  Godfrey  Cass,  in  Part  1,  to  escape 
the  natural  result  of  so  many  of  his  wrong-doings  ? 

7.  Refer  to  at  least  two  illustrations  of  pathos  in  this  novel  ?  In 
what  does  the  pathos  in  each  consist  ? 

8.  Discuss  the  influence  of  heredity  as  exhibited  in  this  novel  . 


Grammar  and  Rhetoric. 

Time—  Two  hours. 

A 

We  see  but  half  the  causes  of  our  deeds, 
Seeking  them  wholly  in  the  outer  life, 
And  heedless  of  the  encircling  spirit-world 
Which,  though  unseen,  is  felt,  and  sows  in  us 
All  germs  of  pure  and  world-wide  put^oses. 
From  one  stage  of  our  being  to  the  next 
We  pass  unconscious  o'er  a  slender  bridge, 
The  momentary  work  of  unseen  hands, 
Which  crumbles  down  behind  us  ;  looking  back, 
We  see  the  other  shore,  the  gulf  between. 
Ami  marvelling  how  we  won  to  where  we  stand, 
Content  ourselves  to  call  the  builder  Chance. 

L  Give  an  analvsis  of  the  above  extract  so  far  as  to  show  the  kinds 
and  relationship  of  the  subordinate  clauses. 

2,  Stato  clearly  the  function  and  construction  of  each   word  ending 
in  **\<;  in  this  passage  :  of  each  «m?/  in  this  passage. 

&  Giv*  the  construction  of  **  causes  "  w.  l\  "  unseen  "  (L  4),  "  next" 
vj.  t>V  ~  work  *  v1  SX  "  between  "  vL  10k  ~  to  *  t  L  1 U 

is  Distinguish  sharply  between  the  ~  predicate  objective  **  and  a 
*  noun  in  apposition  with  the  direct  olject."    Give  illustrations  from 

this  passa^v 

\  How  doe**  a  dermxl  word  d:*Ter  fr^:n  an  indected  word  ;  from  a 
compoxmd  word  *     Give  i^ustniUvUs  from  vh:>  passage. 

$,  5vhow  front  this  passage  how  ;he  ad  ;;;:;n  of  prefixes  or  suffixes 
or  Ivth  artwt   the  moaning  of  pr:ui;:;vy*,  ar.i  tr.e  pan  of  speech  which 

F 

\  KsvV/  tv/vi  ;x  :.:-;  ,'u«  to  traveller-  as 
r.1;1;;'  r x>  >:«:  -  tkrve  sides  ai>  a 
:v,,;:\\i  a:  .1  ;*er;v~dvt  f«t  above  the 


Vt 

\»\*l* 

tx  V 

IS. 
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river.  In  front,  it  overhangs  the  water  that  washes  its  base  ;  its 
western  brow  looks  down  on  the  tops  of  the  forest  trees  below  ;  and  on 
the  east  lies  a  wide  gorge  or  ravine,  choked  with  the  mingled  foliage  of 
oaks,  walnuts  and  elms  ;  while  in  its  rocky  depths  a  little  brook  creeps 
down  to  mingle  with  the  river.  From  the  rugged  trunk  of  the  stunted 
cedar  that  leans  forward  from  the  brink  you  may  drop  a  plummet  into 
the  river  below,  where  the  catfish  and  the  turtles  may  plainly  be  seen 
gliding  over  the  wrinkled  sands  of  the  clear  and  shallow  current.  The 
cliff  is  accessible  only  from  behind,  where  a  man  may  climb  up,  not 
without  difficulty,  by  a  steep  and  narrow  passage.  The  top  is  about  an 
acre  in  extent." 

1.  State  the  purpose  and  the  merit  of  this  description. 

2.  Analyse  this  description,  by  sentences,  so  as  to  show  the  authors 
method. 

3.  Show  the  bearing  of  the  last  sentence  upon  the  rest  of  the 
description. 

4.  Comment  upon  the  use  of  "  as  a  castle  wall  "  (1.  3),  "  looks  "  (1.  5), 
"  creeps  "  (1.  8),  "  wrinkled  "  (I.  12). 

"The  door  opened,  and  a  thick-set,  heavy  looking  young  man 
entered  with  the  flushed  face  and  the  gratuitously  elated  bearing  which 
mark  the  first  stage  of  intoxication.  It  was  Dunsey,  and  at  the  sight  of 
him  Godfreys  face  parted  with  some  of  its  gloom  to  take  on  the  more 
active  expression  of  hatred.  The  handsome  brown  spaniel  that  lay  on 
the  hearth  retreated  under  the  chair  in  the  chimney-corner." 

5  Show  wherein  this  description  differs  in  purpose  from  the 
previous  one. 

6.  Show  whether  there  is  a  corresponding  change  in  the  method. 


Essays. 

Time— One  ami  one-ludf  hour  a. 

Write  briefly — say  three  or  four  paragraphs — on  three  subjects 
selected  from  the  list  that  follows.  It  is  not  the  extent  of  your  know- 
ledge about  the  selected  subjects  so  much  as  your  ability  to  say  a  few 
things  about  them  in  a  simple,  clear,  orderly  and  correct  way  that  is  the 
test. 

1.  One  of  the  following  : — 

(a)  Description  of  the  Great  Stone  Pit. 

(b)  Description  of  Silas  Marner  with  little  Eppie  that  first  evening 
in  his  cottage. 

(c)  Description  of  Godfrey  Cass*  wife  as  she  walked  through  the 
snow-covered  Raveloe  lanes  towards  the  Red  House  on  New  Year  s  Eve. 

2.  One  of  the  following  : — 

(</)  Give  in  narrative  form  the  substance  of  the  conversation 
between  Godfrey  and  Dunstan  over  the  selling  of  Wildfire. 
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(b)  Give  in  narrative  form  the  su bstance  of  the  conversation  between 
Godfrey  and  Nancy  after  the  refusal  of  Eppie  to  leave  Silas. 

(c)  Give  in  narrative  form  the  substance  of  the  conversation  between 
Eppie  and  Silas  about  marriage. 

3.  Either  of  the  following : — 

(a)  Discuss: — "  When  you  saw  a  thing  was  not  meant  to  be,"  said 
Nancy,  "it  was  a  bounden  duty  to  leave  off  as  much  as  wishing  for  it." 

(6)  Discuss : — u  Dolly  Winthorp  told  him  thi.t  punishment  was  good 
for  Eppie,  and  that,  as  for  rearing  a  child  without  making  it  tingle 
a  little  in  soft  and  safe  places  now  and  then,  it  was  not  to  be  done." 


Arithmetic. 
Time— Three  hours. 

1.  Three  men  do  .53  of  a  piece  of  work  in  2.6  days;  how  long  will 
it  take  8  boys  to  finish  it  if  4  men  and  3  boys  can  do  the  whole  work  in 
3  days  ? 

2.  A  Toronto  firm  is  owed  44,020  by  a  merchant  in  Vancouver.  A 
draft  for  the  amount  on  Vancouver  is  at  -J  percent,  discount  in  Toronto 
and  a  draft  on  Toronto  bought  in  Vancouver  is  at  J  per  cent,  premium. 
Which  is  the  better  way  to  cancel  the  debt,  and  by  how  much  ? 

3.  A  and  B  receive  1,600  cabbages  to  plant  but  of  these  10  are 
worthless.  A  plants  5  while  B  plants  4.  After  working  some  time 
they  have  not  sufficient  plants  between  them  to  complete  another  row, 
A.  having  45  to  spare  and  B,  6.  A  has  planted  3  rows  more  than  B. 
How  many  cabbages  did  each  plant,  and  how  many  cabbages  were  there 
in  a  row,  each  row  having  the  same  number  of  plants  ? 

4.  A  merchant  has  £2,500  with  which  to  buy  bills  of  exchange  in 
Paris.  How  much  can  the  merchant  save  by  using  the  better  rate  of 
exchange  when  (a)  one  pound  sterling  buys  25.8  francs  or  (6)  one  pound 
sterling  buys  at  Amsterdam  12  florins,  and  these  proceeds  purchase  bills 
upon  Hamburg  at  34£  florins  for  40  marks ;  these  are  forwarded  to  Paris 
and  sold  at  the  rate  of  184  francs  for  i00  marks. 

5.  A  merchant  purchased  g»ods  amounting,  at  catalogue  prices,  to 
#987.50  subject  to  a  discount  of  20  per  cent,  and  5  per  cent.,  terms  being 
3  months  credit,  or  5  per  cent,  off  for  cash. 

(a)  To  what  rate  of  interest  is  the  5  per  cent,  off  for  cash  equivalent  ? 

(b)  If  the  merchant  were  to  discount  at  7  per  cent,  a  note  drawn 
for  three  months  for  the  amount  of  the  above  account  by  how  much 
would  the  proceeds  of  the  note  exceed  the  cash  amount  of  the  account  ? 

6.  Money  is  worth  five  per  cent,  per  annum  : 

(a)  A  railway  stock  h  paying  9  per  cent,  dividend  annually,  and 
another  is  paying  2  per  cent.     Are  they  above  or  below  par  ?     Why  ? 

(b)  A  man  buys  50  shares  of  stock  given  at  104  J  and  six  months 
later  sells  them  at  102£  meanwhile  receiving  a  3  per  cent,  dividend,  how 
much  does  he  lose  or  gain  ? 

7.  Three  equal  circles  of  radius  three  feet  each  touch  each  other 
externally.  Find  the  area  of  the  space  enclosed  by  the  arcs  between 
the  touching  points. 
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8.  The  interior  of  a  building  is  in  the  form  of  a  cylinder,  14  feet  in 
radius  and  12  feet  in  altitude,  surmounted  by  a  cone  whose  vertical 
angle  is  a  right  angle.  Find  the  cubical  contents  of  the  building  and 
the  cost  of  painting  the  internal  surface  at  3£  cents  per  square  yard. 

9.  The  volume  of  a  sphere  is  38,80v8  cubic  inches.  Find  the  cost  of 
gilding  the  inner  circle  of  a  cubical  box  which  exactly  contains  the 
sphere,  when  a  square  inch  of  gilding  costs  5  cents. 

10.  The  areas  of  two  similar  right  angled  triangles  are  96  square 
feet  and  54  square  feet  respectively.  One  leg  of  the  smaller  triangle  is 
9  feet,  a  non-corresponding  leg  of  the  larger  triangle  is  16  feet,  find  the 
length  of  the  other  sides. 


Algebra* 
Time— Three  hours. 

1.  Divide  4*4  +  2*3+5£*+8*  +  l  by  t  +  1.     Use  your  result  to  write 
out  the  quotient  of  42581  divided  by  11. 

2.  (a)  Prove  that  the  product  of  any  two  expressions  is  equal  to 
the  product  of  their  H.C.F.  and  L.C.M. 

(6)  Find  the  H.C.F.  of  a3- x*-2x  +  2  and  z*-3z3+2a2+z-l. 

3.  (a)  What  is  meant  by  an  "  integral  expression  "  ? 
(b)  When  h  an  expression  said  to  be  "  rational "  ? 
(e)  Factor:       (1)  (aa+68  -c2)2  -4a262. 

(2)  x*(p*  +  l)z*+p*> 

(3)  x*+Sx*  +  l. 

n  +  m.m  +  n 

/  T 

7)1/  11; 

4.  Simplify  :— (a)  — 


m.m  —  n 


m  n 


V-2/2    *-'+W    v.- 


x"V  >r+y 


5.  (a)  What  are  "simultaneous  equations"  ? 

(b)  Solve  1.    + =2. 

v  2.r+l     3.r  +  5 

2.    rac— 4*/  +  2z  =    -14 
-  2x  +  y-  52  =  33 

(  5.T  +  y-3z  =  25 

6.  (a)  Fully  explain  the  meaning  of  :  .r°,  x  5,  xH. 

3n  _3n  n  _  n 

.,  v    t^.    •  i  2  2    ,  2  2 

(b\  Divide  a     -a       by  a     —a 

7.  Solve  :— (a)  x*  -\-px+a  =  0. 

(b)  x  +  y  =  lH  a2+y2  =  194. 

(r)  x-  +«/x2  —  7  =  19.     Which  of  your  results  will  satisfy  this 
equation  ? 
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8.  (a)  Show  tho  relation  l>etween  the  roots  and  the  coefficients  of  a 
quadratic  equation. 

(b)  If  w,and  w  are  the  roots  of  <ur-  +b;r  +  c  =  0,  find   the  value  of 

m"  +  HIH+V*. 

9.  A  capitalist  ha8  j{  of  hi«  money  investsd  in  mining  stocks  which 
pay  him  13  percent,  J  in  manufacturing  which  pays  him  9  per  cent, 
and  the  balance  in  city  bonds  which  pay  him  three  per  cent.  What  ifi 
his  capital,  if  his  income  is  $26,640  ? 

10.  The  diagonal  of  a  rectangle  is  25  inches.  If  the  rectangle  were 
4  inches  shorter  and  8  inches  wider  the  diagonal  would  still  be  25  inches. 
Find  the  area  of  the  rectangle. 


frVc/MiWry. 

Tim*  -Thrtt  hour*. 

Xott    (Mmhdatcs  must  (>W<rf m  at  letist  $4  ;xr  cent,  on  each  section. 

A. 

1.  \%t)  Prove  that  all  the  interior  angles  of  any  rectilineal  figure, 
together  with  four  right  angles,  are  equal  to  twice  us  many  riffht  angles 
as  the  figure  has  shies.     Cor  1.     I  8± 

<M  Slu>w  that  proposition  v«i)  applies  to  figures  with  reentrant 
angles 

V*  ^  Find  the  number  of  decrees  in  the  angle  of  a  regular  polygon 
of  m  sides.  Apply  \our  result  to  find  the  de.n-ees  in  the  angle  of  a 
tegular  hexagon/ 

i  V  ^  P*»ve  that  parallelogram*  on  the  same  base,  and  between  the 
saute  parallels  are  e^uai  to  one  anothrr.     i.  35 

V  ^  0  as>i»y  tour  >*ded  figures  accord:*^  a$  they  have  d>  no  pair 
of  v,viv<s  naral.o'  i£»  one  jvur  parage!  ■  £»  two  pairs  parallel. 

\  *  Kxtend  t'^e  prwtf  o:  rrviv<<:;.-n  .  ■  t^  any  number  *»f  paral- 
lo  v^nfch'v  o*t  the  sav:e  ba<v  *r.  t  Ivtwe*  ?.  the  sasi.e  p*ra\tls 

*  ■*■  W  >*t  u>e  :s  :v,*i<r  v :'  :^  iv^u.  n     *  ■  :r.  the  in  I  atrial  art>  ' 

X  IVoxe  :>*t  ;f  a  ^5-*  c%  *     :    ^    te    IV  V:   :r. to  any  two  pans 

*He  "yvu^V  %vv.:a  k  vxi  y  :'  .*  *  V  ~~  *  -  ;  \-  ->  f  :he  r**rt<  :>  equal  t«»  the 
>*,-  ^a>\*  vv*  v  *t  ****.  ;,\-;  <r  w;:.^  :  .  r-*  -i-vc't  ^  rtarn**!  Lv  the  two 
mr*s      »l    * 

K\v  a  "  *  \*t   ^v  *  vdk-  ?    -x    :v     r:;r*\v  ^T-i**::^  and   r,v  the 

^S     w;.*,v.\v.v*v      r        >:-v»    :-a.     ?*i   I    aritHwtiemuy. 
^    a  ^\  .«*\u   \ 

V^     v*  *.o  jvv»vtv.;.'r  ^^^   ;^        -    ^    ;.v->5e»I   i-vt^  anr 

4,    *V*v;\%;    {*v.»/'     ^f    *  V    :;  ary  twv   parts,  tbe 

x;;.**vx  .,-**!.  ,*  v*»  i*  .*.,'  c  m*  a-^  tr»-  ~:  mi  trwx-er>« 
•*w  »*   ,  ,   ,x  .     .     .  *       \   ■    ,-  *     *  ,.  v  -       fc  • ;  -  .i  -  fc  v-****-'*  wv:i  zh^  ^*;«Arr 
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B. 

5.  (a)  If  a  straight  line  be  divided  into  any  two  parts,  the  square 
of  the  whole  line  is  equal  to  the  squares  on  the  two  parts,  together  with 
twice  the  rectangle  contained  by  the  two  parts.     II.  4. 

(b)  Deduce  II.  7.  from  propositions  II.  4.  and  II.  3. 

6.  Divide  a  given  straight  line  into  two  parts,  so  that  the  rectangle 
contained  by  the  whole  and  one  of  the  parts  may  be  equal  to  the  square 
on  the  other  part.     II.  11. 

7.  (a)  Prove  that  if  two  circles  touch  one  another  internally,  the 
straight  line  which  joins  their  centres,  being  produced,  shall  pass  through 
the  point  of  contact.    III.  11. 

(6)  Two  circles  whose  radii  are  10  feet  and  15  feet  touch  each 
other.  Find  the  distance  between  their  centres  (1)  when  the  contact  is 
internal  (2)  when  the  contact  is  external. 

(c)  In  the  enunciation  of  proposition  (a)  point  out  where  Euclid 
assumed  what  he  has  not  yet  proved. 

8.  (a)  From  a  given  point,  either  without  or  on  the  circumference, 
to  draw  a  tangent  to  a  given  circle.     III.  17. 

(b)  Prove  that  only  two  tangents  to  the  same  circle  can  be  drawn 
from  an  external  point. 

(c)  Two  concentric  circles  whose  radii  are  6  feet  and  12  feet  are 
drawn.  From  a  point  in  the  circumference  of  the  outer  circle  a  tangent 
is  drawn  to  the  inner  circle.  Find  an  expression  which  will  represent 
the  length  of  this  tangent. 

9.  (a)  Prove  that  if  from  any  point  without  a  circle  there  be  drawn 
two  straight  lines,  one  of  which  cuts  the  circle,  and  the  other  meets  it, 
and  if  the  rectangle  contained  by  the  whole  line  which  cuts  the  circle, 
and  the  part  of  it  without  the  circle,  be  equal  to  the  square  on  the  line 
which  meets  the  circle,  the  line  which  meets  the  circle  shall  be  a  tangent. 
III.  37. 

(b)  Define  tangent,  secant,  chord  of  a  given  circle. 
A~li(c)  Two    circles  cut   one   another.     Find   the  locus   of  the  point 
from  which  tangents  to  the  circles  shall  be  equal. 


Geography. 
Time — Two  hours. 

1.  Give  the  meaning  of  the  following: 

Drowned  valley,  the  doldrums,  horse  latitudes,  neap  tides,  terminal 
moraine,  floodplain,  denudation,  erasion,  nebular  hypothesis,  asteroids. 

2.  Write  a  note  on  the  formation,  probable  boundaries  and  disap- 
pearance of  Lake  Agassi  z. 

3  Describe  each  of  the  five  classes  of  bodies  in  the  Solar  system. 
Use  a  diagram  for  illustration. 

4.  If  the  earth's  axis  were  wholly  and  constantly  in  the  plane  of  its 
orbit  through  whp,t  points  would  the  circle  of  illumination  pass  ?  How 
would  our  days  and  seasons  be  affected  ?  How  would  the  polar  regions 
be  affected  ? 
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5.  In  each  of  the  following  continents  locate  an  area  of  great  rain- 
fall arid  a  desert  area,  and  account  fully  for  each  :  North  America,  Asia, 
Africa. 

b.  Write  on  the  foreign  and  domestic  trade  of  any  three  of  the 
following;  Glasgow,  New  York,  Para,  New  Orleans  Melbourne,  Chicago, 
Manchester,  Minneapolis,  Liverpool. 

7.  Compare  the  characteristics  of  the  river  valley  ot  an  arid  legion 
with  those  of  a  humid  region  and  account  for  the  differences. 

8.  Write  a  note  on  the  structure,  climate,  vegetable,  and  animal  life 
of  any  one  of  the  following:  India,  Ceylon,  Aus'ralia,  New  Zealand. 


Canadian  and  British  History. 
Time— Two  hours. 

1.  Comment  upon  the  industries  of  Canada  under  the  French 
Regime. 

2.  State  tfie  main  events  that  occurred  during  the  rule  of  Lord 
Dorchester  and  estimate  the  services  he  rendered  to  the  English  Crown. 

3.  Give  the  reasons  that  led  to  the  construction  of  the  Intercolonial 
and  Canadian  Pacific  railways.  How  have  they  affected  the  trade  and 
development  of  Canada  ?  Indicate  their  strategical  importance  to  the 
British  Empire. 

4.  Outline  the  growth  of  Responsible  Government  in  the  North- 
West  Territories.  What  added  powers  would  be  gained  it  Provincial 
Autonomy  were  secured  ? 

5.  Sketch  the  progress  of  education  prior  to  1688  stating  clearly  the 
effect  of  the  New  Learning  upon  national  life. 

6.  Compare  the  power  of  George  I  with  that  of  James  1.  Give 
reasons  for  the  change. 

7.  Outline  briefly  the  history  of  the  two  political  parties  from  th<* 
Revolution  (1688)  to  the  end  of  the  reign  of  George  III  staling  the 
attitude  of  each  towards  the  Jacobites,  the  Revolutionary  party  in 
France,  and  the  disaffection  in  the  American  Colonies. 

8.  Contrast  the  social  and  political  condition  of  the  common  people 
at  the  commencement  of  the  Brunswick  Period  with  their  condition  at 
the  present  time.     State  the  steps  by  which  they  rose  to  political  power. 


General  History. 
Time— Two  hours. 

1.  Compare  briefly  the  Aryan,  Semitic  and  Hamitic  races. 

2.  What  were  the  three  great  commercial   nations  .of  the  Ancient 
World  ?     Write  brief  notes  upon  the  trade  of  each, 
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3.  Point  out  the  leading  characteristics  of  Persian  civilisation. 

4.  How  did  the  physical  features  of  Greece  affect  the  civilisation 
and  political  development  of  its  people  ? 

5.  Comment  briefly  upon  the  literature  of  the  Greeks. 

(>.  (iive  a  short  sketch  of  the  struggle  between  the  Romans  and  the 
Carthaginians.  If  the  Carthaginians  had  been  victorious,  how  would 
the  progress  of  civilisation  have  been  affected  ? 

7.  Account  for  the  rapid  spread  of  Christianity  during  the  first 
three  centuries  of  the  Christian  Era. 

8.  Describe  Roman  life  at  the  time  of  the  Empire  under  the 
following  heads : — Dress,  amusements,  houses,  classes  of  the  people. 


Agriculture  and  Baton y. 
Second  Class  and  First  Class  if  required. 

Nttte— The  presiding  e.raminer  shall  deliver  ad  the  sjteeimens  to  one-third  of  the 
candidates  at  the  beginning  of  the  examination,  transfer  them  to  another 
third  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  hour,  and  to  the  renuiining  third  at  the 
Iteginning  of  the  third  hour.  Candidates  are  requested  not  to  injure  the 
specimens. 

Note— Candidates  must  obtain  at  least  34  per  cent,  on  each  section. 

Time— Three  hours. 

A. 

1.  (a)  What  are  the  causes  of  rust  and  smut  ?  (b)  How  do  they  affect 
grain  ?     (r)  How  should  grain  so  affected  be  treated  ? 

2.  For  cattle  fattening  compare  the  feeding  properties  of  prairie 
hay,  brome  grass,  roots  and  green  fodder. 

3.  (a)  Docrile  the  tumbling  mustard,  (b)  What  are  its  effects 
upon  crops  ?     (r)  What  is  its  method  of  seed  dissemination  ( 

4.  (a)  State  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  tree  culture,  (b)  What 
varieties  of  trees  are  best  adapted  for  the  growth  in  the  North- West 
Territories  and  what  soil  would  be  most  uii table  in  each  case  >  Outline 
the  care  that  should  be  taken  when  seeds  are  planted  and  when  seedlings 
are  transplanted. 

5.  (a)  What  might  indicate  the  need  for  under-draining  i  (b)  Show 
how  (i)  drainage,  (ii)  lack  of  drainage  affects  the  growth  of  crops,  (c) 
What  physical  characteristics  would  determine  the  nature  and  plan  of 
drainage  ? 

6.  (a)  Give  the  characteristics  of  (i)  heavy  draught,  (ii)  carnage 
horses.     What  difference  should  be  observed  in  their  feeding  ? 

B. 

1.  (a)  Distinguish  fertilisation  and  germination  (b)  What  is 
meant  by  cioss-fertilisati  m  ?  (c)  How  does  self-fertilisation  affect 
plants  ?     (ft)  State  the  natural  plant  devices  for  aiding  fertilisation. 
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2.  (a)  Describe  a  plant  cell.  (6)  How  are  cells  arranged  into 
tissues  ?  (c)  What  are  the  purposes  of  different  tissues  and  where  are 
they  found  ?     (d)  Describe  methods  of  formation  of  new  cells. 

3.  (a)  Compare  mode  of  growth  in  stems  of  corn  and  in  steins  of 
maple,  (b)  Draw  cross  sections  of  each  showing  the  different  cellular 
arrangements. 

4.  (a)  Give  the  uses  of  the  parts  of  the  flower.  (6)  From  diagrams 
show  traces  of  the  flower  parts  in  the  fruit  of  the  apple. 

5.  (a)  Distinguish  respiration  and  transpiration.  (6)  What  are 
stornata  ?  On  what  part  of  the  leaf  are  they  most  numerous  ?  (c) 
What  class  of  plants  have  but  few  stornata  ?     Why  ? 

6.  Define  each  of  the  following  and  give  an  example :  (a)  apocarpous, 
syncarpous  ;  (o)  dehiscent,  indehiscent ;  (c)  root,  root-stalk  ;  (d)  pistillate, 
staminate. 

7.  Identify  specimen  A.  By  a  diagram  show  the  arrangement  of 
its  floral  envelopes.  Indicate  the  relation  of  the  position  of  its  parts  to 
its  pollination  ' 


Physics. 

Time— Two  and  one  half  hours. 

Data. 

1  cubic  feet  water  weighs.  62.5  lbs. 

1  gallon  water  contains  277.274  cubic  inches  and  weighs  10  lbs. 

S.  Q.  gold  18,  real  diamond  3.5. 

1.  Show  with  descriptions  of  experiments  how  the  theory  of  the 
constitution  of  matter  applies, 

(a)  In  the  study  of  the  relation  between  light,  heat  and  sound. 

(b)  In  the  explanation  of  the  difference  between  brittleness,  ductility 
and  elasticity. 

2.  (a)  Describe  a  device  for  measuring  the  acceleration  of  a  moving 
body  urder  uniform  conditions. 

(6)  Show  how  the  average  velocity  of  a  body,  moving  under 
uniform  conditions  for  n  seconds  may  be  determined  by  this  device. 

3.  (a)  The  front  wheel  of  a  modern  bicycle  is  lifted  from  the 
ground  and  spun.  Mention  the  causes  that  bring  its  motion  to  rest  if  it 
is  kept  elevated. 

(6)  A  weight  of  2  lbs.  is  attached  to  the  rim  at  a  certain  point 
Explain  its  action  on  the  rotation 

4.  A  cylinder  3  feet  long  and  2  feet  in  diameter  can  withstand  a 
uniform  pressure  on  its  sides  of  7,200  lbs.  to  the  square  foot.  If  a  tube 
1  inch  square  is  placed  in  the  top  and  the  tube  and  cylinder  are  filled 
with  water, 

(a)  How  long  must  the  tube  be  in  order  that  the  pressure  of  the 
water  may  break  the  cylinder?  (See  data.) 

(b)  Where  will  it  probably  break  ? 

5.  (a)  Define  the  moment  of  a  force  about  a  point  ^RflKfV 
principle  of  moments  to  find  the  resultant  of  parallel  forcaa,         "  -^" 
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(6)  Two  men  A  and  B  support  the  ends  of  a  wooden  beam  six  feet 
long  and  weighing  100  lbs.  A  weight  of  225  lbs.  hangs  from  the  beam  at 
a  distance  of  2  feet  from  A.  What  are  the  total  weights  supported  by 
A  and  B  respectively  ? 

(c)  Classify  the  following  machines  and  show  the  advantage  of  each 
class :  crow-bar,  nut-cracker,  wheel-barrow,  pump-handle,  pincers,  boat- 
oar,  see-saw. 

6.  A  ring  containing  a  supposed  diamond  weighed  46.5  g.  in  air  and 
48.5  g.  in  water.  The  gold  put  into  it  weighed  45  g.  Was  the  stone  a 
diamond?     (See  data.) 

7.  (a)  A  tuning  fork  is  held  over  the  mouth  of  a  beaker.  Describe 
how  by  slowly  pouring  in  water  you  could  illustrate  the  theory  of  wave- 
length, reflection  of  waves,  resonance,  interference. 

(b)  Name  three  instruments  in  which  the  phenomena  illustrated 
by  this  experiment  is  made  use  of.  In  each  example  show  how  the 
principle  is  applied. 

8.  (a)  Explain  with  examples  of  experiments  how  it  can  be  shown 
that  light  is  a  form  of  energy. 

(6)  Show  how  your  theory  applies  in  the  study  of  colour,  of  lenses 
and  mirrors. 

9.  (a)  Make  a  diagram  showing  an  electric  door-bell  system  with 
one  button  and  one  bell. 

(b)  How  would  you  connect  an  additional  button  with  the  same  bell 
while  using  the  same  battery  ?    (Give  diagram.) 

10.  Describe  magnets  under  the  headings:  their  shapes  (and 
advantages  of  each  shape),  material,  how  magnetised,  magnetic  trans- 
parency, use. 


Drawing. 
First  and  Second  Class. 
Note— Instruments  to  be  used  for  questions  3  and  4. 
Time  -One  and  one-half  hours. 

1.  Make  a  shaded  drawing  of  the  cone  with  the  ovoid  lying  to  the 
left  and  slightly  in  front  of  it.     (Models  may  be  used.) 

2.  Sketch  a  hand  holding  a  pen  in  the  attitude  of  writing. 

3.  Make  a  working  drawing  of  a  circular  wooden  picture  frame  five 
inches  in  diameter,  the  circular  opening  for  the  picture  being  two  and  a 
half  inches  in  diameter.     Thickness  half  an  inch. 

4.  Make  a  decorative  design  for  this  frame  using  the  Fleur-de-lis, 
rosette  or  conventionalised  buttercup  as  a  repeat. 

5.  Make  drawings  to  represent  owe  of  the  following  : 

(a)  A  cross  section  of  an  apple, 

(b)  A  branch  of  a  maple  tree  showing  arrangement  of  twigs  and 
leaves. 

(c>  owing  bill,  legs  and  toes. 
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Ck  Illustrate: 

The  breaking  waves  dashed  high 

On  a  stern  and  rock  bound  coast, 
And  the  woods  against  a  stormy  sky 

Their  giant  branches  tossed. 


FIRST  CLASS. 

Literature  (First  Paper.) 

Time  — Two  hours  and  a  half. 

Miranda — 

O  dear  father ! 
Make  not  too  rash  a  trial  of  him,  for 
He's  gentle,  and  not  fearful. 

Prospero — 

What !     I  say, 
My  foot  my  tutor? — Put  thy  sword  up,  traitor, 
Who  mak'st  a  show,  but  dar'st  not  strike,  thy  conscience 
Is  so  possessed  with  guilt :  come  from  thy  uvtrd  ; 
For  I  can  here  disarm  thee  with  this  stick, 
And  make  thy  weapon  drop. 

Miranda — 

Beseech  your  father ! 


Hence !  hang  not  on  my  garments. 


Pronpero — 

Miranda — 

Sir,  have  pity  ! 
I'll  be  his  surety. 

Proxpero — 

Silence !  one  word  more 
Shall  make  me  chide  thee,  if  not  hate  thee  S     What ! 
An  advocate  for  an  im poster  !  hush  ! 
Thou  think'st  there  is  no  more  such  shapes  as  he, 
Having  seen  but  him  and  Caliban  ;  foolish  wench  ! 
To  the  most  of  men  this  is  a  Caliban, 
And  they  to  him  are  angels. 

Miranda — 

My  affections 
Are,  then,  most  humble  ;  I  have  no  ambition 
To  see  a  goodlier  man. 

Prospero — [To  Ferdinand] 

Come  on  ;  obey  : 
Thy  nerces  are  in  their  infancy  again, 
And  have  no  vigour  in  them. 

Ferdinand — 

So  they  are ; 
My  spirits,  as  in  a  dream,  are  all  bound  up. 
Aly  fathers  loss,  the  weakness  which  I  feel, 
The  wrack  of  all  my  friends,  nor  this  man's  threats 
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To  whom  I  am  subdued,  are  but  light  to  me, 
Might  I  but  through  my  prison  once  a  day 
Behold  this  maid.     All  corners  else  o'  the  earth 
Let  liberty  make  use  of ;  space  enough 
Have  I  in  such  a  prison. 

Miranda — 

Be  of  comfort. 
My  father's  of  a  better  nature,  sir, 
Than  he  appears  by  speech  ;  this  is  unwonted 
Which  now  came  from  him. 

1.  (a)  What  light  does  the  above  pa  sage  throw  upon  the  character 
of  Frrdinand  acd  of  Miranda/ 

(/>)  Describe  briefly  the  circumstances  of  their  meeting. 

(r)  Account  for  the  attitude  assumed  by  Prospero  on  this  occasion. 

(d)  Explain  clearly  the  italicised  portions. 

2.  Being  once  p  rfected  how  to  grant  suits, 
How  to  deny  them,  who  to  advance,  and  who 
To  trash  for  overtopping,  new  created 

The  en  at u res  that  were  mine,  1  say,  oi  changed  'em 

Or  else  new  formed  em  :  having  both  the  key 

Of  officer  and  office,  set  all  hearts  i'  the  state 

To  what  tune  pleased  his  ear,  that  now  he  was 

The  ivy  which  had  hid  my  piincely  trunk, 

And  sucked  my  verdure  out  on't. 
(a)  To  whom,  of  whom,  and  on  what  occasion  is  Prospero  speaking  ? 
(/>)  Give  in  simple  prose  the  meaning  of  the  above  passage. 
(c)  "  To  trash  for  overtopping."     Explain. 

3.  "  O, 

If  you  but  knew  how  you  the  purpose  cherish 
Whiles  thus  >ou  mock  it!  how,  in  stripping  it, 
You  more  invest  it !    Ebbing  men,  indeed, 
Most  often  do  so  near  the  bottom  run    * 
By  their  own  fear  or  sloth." 

(a)  By  whom,  and  under  what  circumstance  is  this  passage  spoken  ? 

(b)  In  your  own  words  tell  the  thought  intended  to  be  conveyed. 

4.  Give  brief  character-sketches  of  Jessica  and  Nerissa.  In  doing 
so  refer  to  special  incidents  in  the  play. 

5.  Describe  in  your  own  language  either  (a)  The  scene  in  Portia's 
house  where  Bassanio  makes  choice  of  the  caskets  (i.e.  from  the  entry  of 
the  two  until  Bassanio  gives  Portia  the  ring),  or  (b)  the  .scene  in  the 
Public  Place  in  Venice  when  Antonio  consents  to  'seal  the  bond"  for 
Shylock. 

6.  Explain  the  italicised  portions  in  the  f(  llowin  ;  extracts  : — 
((t)  I  pray  you,  think  you  question  with  the  Jew. 

(it)  And  if  it  stand,  as  you  yourself  still  do, 
Within  the  eye  of  honour. 

(c)  And  let  us  quicken  his  rmbmced  /wariness 
With  some  delight  or  other. 

(//)  If,  it  were  a  kibe 

'T  won  Id  put  me  to  my  slipper. 

(e)  Here's  a  maze  trod,  indeed 
Through  forthright*  and  meanders. 
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1(a)   What  are  the  essential  features i  of  the  Sonnet? 
(b)  Quote  one  of  the  prescribed  sonnets  of  Milton  and  show  in  how 
,t  conforms  to  the  Italian  model 

g.  Name  the  speaker,  and  explain  in    what  connection  each  of  the 
lj0tf ing  passages  occurs : — 
f°     ^)  How  well  could  I  have  spared  for  thee,  young  swain, 
Enow  of  tuch  as  for  their  bellies  sake 
Creep,  and  intrude,  and  climb  into  the  fold. 

(b)  Rigour  now  has  gone  to  bed 
And  Advice  with  scrupulous  head 
Strict  Age,  and  sour  Severity, 

With  their  grave  saws  in  slumber  lie. 

(c)  A  thousand  fantasies 
Begin  to  throng  into  my  memory, 

Of  calling  shapes,  and  beckoning  shadows  dire, 
And  airy  tongues  that  syllable  men's  names 
On  sands  and  shores  and  desert  wildernesses. 

9.  Sketch  and  compai  e  the  general  characteristics  of  Epic,  Lyric 
nd  Dramatic  poetry.     Refer  to  the  literature  prescribed   for  your  class. 


Literature,     (Second  Paper.) 
Time— Three  hour$. 

A 
(The  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel.) 

1.  D«scuss  the  advantages  of  presenting  this  story  through  the 
mouth  of  the  minstrel. 

2.  Discuss  whether  the  success  of  this  poem  is  due  to  the  lov«  story 
or  to  the  descriptions  of  the  life,  scenes  anil  characters  of  that  age  and 
locality. 

3.  State  the  Goblin's  true  position  in  the  action  of  this  poem  and 
comment  on  the  use  of  the  supernatural  in  it. 

4.  What  do  you  consider  the  most  beautiful  description  in  this 
poem  ?     In  what  does  the  beauty  consist  ? 

5.  Quote  passages  referring  to  any  two  of  the  following:  patriotism, 
love,  minstrelsy. 

6.  Comment  upon  the  truth  of  Scott's  description  of  border  life  in 
this  poem. 

7.  Compare  the  movements  in  the  following  passages  and  say  by 
what  devices  each  is  secured  : 

What  he  gives  thee,  see  thou  keep  ; 
Stay  not  thou  for  food  or  sleep  : 

****** 

0  swiftly  can  speed  my  dapple-gray  steed, 
Which  drinks  of  the  Tevoit  clear ; 
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That  day  of  wrath,  that  dreadful  day, 
When  heaven  and  earth  shall  pass  away ! 

8.  Briefly  describe  the  chief  incidents  of  Canto  IV  from  the  time 
that 

"  Martial  murmurs  from  below 
Proclaimed  the  approaching  Southern  foe," 
until  the  time 

"  When  Deloraine,  from  sickness  freed, 
Or  else  a  champion  in  his  stead 
Should  for  himself  and  chieftain  stand 
Against  stout  Musgrove  hand  to  hand." 

B. 

(Silas  Marner.) 

1.  What  is  the  purpose  of  each  of  the  two  leading  groups  of  charac- 
ters in  the  development  of  the  theme  of  this  novel,  and  in  the  working 
out  of  the  plot  > 

2.  Discuss  the  relation  to  plot  and  underplot  of  the  incidents 
arising  from  the  agreement  between  Godfrey  and  Dunstan  to  sell 
"  Wildfire." 

3.  "  But  I  beg  and  pray  of  you  to  leave  off  .weaving  oi  a  Sunday, 
for  it's  bad  for  soul  and  body  ;  and  the  money  as  comes  i'  that  way  'ull 
be  a  bad  bed  to  lie  down  on  at  the  last." 

State  briefly  Dolly  WTinthrop's  theology  as  expounded  bv  her  to 
Silas. 

4.  Comment  upon  the  influence  of  women  as  exhibited  in  this  novel. 

o.  Discuss  the  influence  of  environment  on  character,  as  illustrated 
in  this  novel. 


Grammar  and  Rhetoric. 
Time— Two  Hours. 


Man  views  it  and  admires,  but  rests  content 

With  what  he  views.     The  landscape  has  his  praise, 

But  not  its  author.     Unconcerned  who  formed 

The  paradise  he  sees,  he  finds  it  such, 

And  such  well  pleased  to  find  it,  asks  no  more. 

Not  so  the  mind  that  has  been  touched  from  heaven, 

And  in  the  school  of  sacred  wisdom  taught 

To  read  his  wonders  in  whose  thought  the  world, 

Fair  as  it  is  existed  ere  it  was. 

Not  for  his  own  sake  merely,  but  for  his 

Much  mo/e  who  fashioned  it,  he  gives  it  praise. 

1.  Beginning  at  "  unconcerned   \*ho  formed"  write  out  each  sub- 
ordinate clause  and  state  its  function  and  relation. 
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2.  Select  illustrations  of  the  different  kinds  of  the  objective  relation 
(case)  to  be  found  in  this  extract.     Distinguish  their  uses. 

3.  Parse  each  participle  and  each  infinitive  in  the  extract. 

4.  Comment  upon  the  uses  of  M  has  "  "  was  "  and  "  more  "  in  the 
exti  act. 

5.  Analyse  the  following  giving  the  force  of  root-words,  prefixes 
and  suffixes:  unconcerned,  landscape,  wisdtm. 

b\  Write  a  note  upon  the  Midland  (Eastern)  Dialect  of  the  Middle 
English  Period  describing  some  of  its  characteristics  and  accounting  for 
its  supremacy. 

B. 

"(1)  The  perfect  historian  is  he  in  whose  work  the  character  end 
spirit  of  an  age  is  exhibited  in  miniature.  (2)  He  relates  no  fact,  he 
attributes  no  expression  to  his  characters,  which  is  not  authenticated  In- 
sufficient testimony.  (3)  But  by  judicious  selection,  rejection  and 
arrangement  he  gives  to  truth  those  attractions  which  have  been 
usurped  by  fiction.  (4)  In  his  narrative  a  due  subordination  is  observed, 
some  transactions  are  prominent,  others  retire.  (5)  But  the  scale  on 
which  he  represents  them  is  increased  or  diminished,  not  according  to 
the  dignity  of  the  persons  concerned  in  them,  but  according  to  the  degree 
in  which  they  elucidate  the  condition  of  society  and  the  nature  of  man. 
(6)  He  shows  us  the  court,  the  camp  and  the  senate.  (7)  But  he  shows 
us  also  the  nation.  (8)  He  considers  no  anecdote,  no  peculiarity  of 
manner,  no  familiar  saying  as  too  insignificant  for  his  notice  which  is 
not  too  insignificant  to  illustrate  the  operation  of  laws,  of  religion,  and 
of  education,  and  to  mark  the  progress  of  the  human  mird.  *  (9)  Men 
will  not  merely  be  described,  but  will  be  made  intimately  known  to  us. 
(10)  The  changes  of  manners  will  be  indicated  not  merely  by  a  few 
genera]  phrases  or  a  tVw  extracts  from  statistical  documents,  but  by 
appropriate  images  presented  in  every  line." 

1.  State  the  purpose  of  this  paragraph  and  indicate  the  method 
used  to  accomplish  it. 

2.  By  means  of  a  plan  of  this  paragraph  show  its  conformity  with 
the  laws  of  paragraph  structure. 

3.  What  is  the  rhetorical  value  of  negation  as  used  in  this  para- 
graph ?     Illustrate. 

4.  State  the  purpose  of  sentence  3.  What  other  sentences  in  this 
paragraph  have  a  similar  purpose  ?  Comment  upon  the  value  of  this 
device. 

.:.  Which  qualities  of  style  do  you  consider  this  paragraph  to  possess 
in  a  marked  degree?     Illustrate. 

(i.  Comment  upon  the  punctuation  ot  sentence  4. 
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Essays, 

Time— One  ami  one -half  hount. 

Write  briefly — say  three  or  four  paragraphs — on  three  subjects 
selected  from  the  list  that  follows.  It  is  not  the  extent  of  your  know- 
ledge about  the  selected  subjects  so  much  as  your  ability  to  say  a  few 
things  about  them  in  a  simple,  clear,  orderly  and  correct  way  that  is 
the  test. 

1.  One  of  the  following: — 

(a\  Description  of  Godfrey  Cass. 

(6)  Description  of  Silas  Marner  the  evening  he  discovered  the  loss 
of  his  gold. 

(c)  Description  of  Nancy  Lammerter  as  she  appeared  on  a  pillion 
approaching  the  Red  House  on  New  Year's  Eve. 

2.  Either  of  the  following  : — 

(a)  Give  in  narrative  form  the  sul»stance  of  the  conversation 
Itetween  Godfrey  and  Nancy  when  he  tells  her  of  the  finding  of 
Dunstan's  body,  and  who  Eppie  is. 

(/>)  Give  in  narrative  form  the  suhstance  of  the  conversation  between 
Silas  and  the  minister  in  presence  of  the  vestry  in  Lantern  Yard. 

3.  One  of  the  following : — 

(a)  Discuss  : — "  1  wasn't  brought  up  to  be  a  lady  and  I  can't  turn 
my  mind  to  it." 

(b)  Discuss :—  Work  as  a  remedial  factor  in  the  development  of 
character. 

(c)  Discuss:—"  The  prevarication  and  white  lies  which  a  mind  that 
keeps  itself  ambitiously  pure  is  as  uneasy  under  as  a  great  artist  under 
the  false  touches  that  no  eye  detects  but  his  own  are  worn  as  lightly  as 
mere  trimmings  when  once  the  actions  have  become  a  lie." 


Algebm. 
Time— Three  hou rs. 


1.  (a)  Write  down  the  quotient  when  the  sum  of  (2a  +  />  +  2r)3  and 
(«  +  2/>  +  c);l  js  divided  by  (2o+b  +  2c)-  -(a +2b+c)(2«+b  +  2r)  + 
(a  +  26  +  c)2. 

(b)  What  value  of  m  will  make  x-  +  3.#  — 10  a  factor  of  3.r;J  +  &r-  + 
m>r+ 10? 

2.  (a)  Prove  that  any  expression  which  is  a  factor  of  each  of  two 
other  expressions  is  a  factor  of  the  sum  or  difference  of  any  multiples  of 
these  other  expressions. 

{b)  For  what  values  of  r  will  2.r4  +  4r»-r-3.r-  -2.r- 2  and  2  +  2.r  + 
7x-+6*8+3.r4  vanish  ? 

3.  A  train  after  travelling  an  hour  from  A  towards  B,  meets  with 
an  accident  which  detains  it  half  an  hour,  after  which  it  proceeds  at 
four-fifths  of  its  usual  rate,  and  arrives  an  hour  and  a  quarter  late.     If 
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the  accident  had  happened  30  miles  farther  on  the  train  would  have  been 
only  an  hour  late.     Find  the  usual  rate  of  the  train. 

4.  (a)  Prove  that  the  sum  of  any  fraction  and  its  reciprocal  can 
never  be  less  than  2. 

(6)  Solve    ^±3£+?£l^  =  5_ 
2x*-a;  x«+3x    2 
(c)  Of  how  many  dimensions  is  the  equation  in  (6)  ?     Account  for 
the  number  of  answers. 

5.  («)  Show  that   (2-^)^ ~(^f  =  7  0&L1]* 

(6)  Prove  that  any  one  of  the  cases  of  the  fundamental  Index  Law 
has  been  made  use  of  in  the  solution  of  (a). 

B. 

6.  (a)  Examine  the  effect  (1)  of  multiplying  each  term  of  a  ratio  by 
the  same  number;  (2)  of  adding  the  same  number  to  each  term  of  a 
ratio 

(fc)  If ;    — -I — •  be   equal   and    not   zero,   show 

b  +  c  —  a    c+a  —  b    a  +  b—c 
that  (6  —  c)r  +  (c— a)y  +  (a-b)z  will  be  zero. 

7.  (a)  In  a  geometrical  progression  show  that  the  product  of  any 
two  terms  equally  distant  from  the  extremes  is  constant. 

(6)  Find  the  number  of  cannon  balls  in  a  complete  pyramidal  pile 
on  a  square  base  with  12  balls  to  a  side. 

8.  (a)  Deduce  the  method  of  finding  the  number  of  permutations  of 
n  different  things  taken  rata  time  when  r  is  any  integer  not  greater 
than  n. 

(b)  Out  of  12  Conservatives  and  16  Liberals  how  many  different 
committees  can  be  formed  each  containing  3  Conservatives  and  4 
Liberals  ? 

9.  (a)  In  the  expansion  of  (l+.c)a  find  the  greatest  term  Apply 
your  result  to  find  the  greatest  term  in  the  expansion  of  (1  -f  3#)18  when 

*  =  *• 

(6)  In  a  binomial  expansion  prove  the  following  properties : 

(1)  The  sum  of  the  coefficients  =  2n . 

(2)  The  sum  of  the  coefficients  of  the  odl  terms  is  equal  to  the  sum 
of  the  coefficients  of  the  even  terms. 


Geometry. 

Note— Candidates  must  obtain  at  least 34  per  cent,  on  each  section. 

Times- Three  hours. 

A. 

1.  (a)  Prove  that  if  a  straight  line  meet  two  parallel  straight  lines 
it  makes  (1)  the  alternate  angles  equal  to  one  another;  (2)  the  exterior 
angle  equal  to  the  interior  and  of  *le  on  the  same  side;  (3)  the 
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two  interior  angles  on  the  same  side  together  equal  to  two  right 
angles.     I.  29. 

(6)  What  property  of  parallel  lines  is  laid  down  in  the  definition  of 
them  ?     What  properties  of  parallels  are  deduced  from  this  definition  ? 

(c)  Draw  a  line  intersecting  the  sides  of  a  triangle  and  parallel  to 
the  base,  such  that  it  shall  be  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  portions  of  the 
sides  intercepted  between  it  and  the  base. 

2.  (a)  Describe  a  square  that  shall  be  equal  to  a  given  rectilineal 
figure.     II.  14. 

(6)  Enunciate  the  propositions  by  which  Euclid  arrives  at  describing 
a  square  equal  to  a  rectilineal  figure. 

(c)  Divide  a  given  straight  line,  internally,  so  that  the  rectangle 
contained  by  its  segments  may  be  equal  to  a  given  square  whose  side  is 
not  greater  than  one  half  the  given  line. 

8.  Prove  that  equal  chords  in  a  circle  are  equally  distant  from  the 
centre.     III.     14.  * 

4.  (a)  Prove  that  if  from  any  point  without  a  circle  two  straight 
lines  be  drawn,  one  of  which  cuts  the  circle,  and  the  other  touches  it, 
the  rectangle  contained  by  the  whole  line,  which  cuts  the  circle,  and  the 
part  of  it  without  the  circle  shall  be  equal  to  the  square  on  the  line 
which  touches  it.     III.  36. 

(b)  ABU  is  a  triangle,  right  angled  at  C,  and  from  any  point  P  in 
AC  a  perpendicular  PQ  is  drawn  to  the  hypotenuse ;  prove  that  the 
rectangle  CA,  AP  is  equal  to  the  rectangle  BA,  AQ. 

B. 

5  Prove  that  the  angles  in  the  same  segment  of  a  circle  are  equal 
to  one  another.     III.     21. 

6.  va,   Inscribe  a  ciicle  in  a  given  triangle.     IV.     4. 

(b)  Draw  an  escribed  circle  of  a  given  triangle. 

(c)  The  vertex  of  the  triangle,  the  centre  of  the  inscribed  circle  and 
the  centre  of  the  escribed  circle  touching  the  base  lie  in  the  .same 
straight  line. 

7.  Describe  an  isosceles  triangle,  having  each  of  the  angles  at  the 
base  double  the  third  angle.     IV.     10. 

8.  (a)  Prove  that  a  straight  line  parallel  to  one  side  of  a  triangle 
cuts  the  other  two  fcides  (or  these  sides  produced)  proportionately  ;  and 
conversely,  the  straight  line  joining  points  which  divide  two  sides  of  a 
triangle  (or  these  sides  produced)  in  the  same  ratio  is  parallel  to  the 
third  side.     VI.     2. 

(6)  Prove  that  parallel  lines  cut  diverging  lines  proportionately. 

9.  (a)  If  the  vertical  angle  of  a  triangle  be  bisected  by  a  straight 
line  which  also  cuts  the  base,  the  segments  of  the  base  shall  have  the 
saint-;  ratio  which  the  other  sides  of  the  triangle  have  to  one  another. 

Conversely,  if  the  segments  of  the  base  have  the  same  ratio  which 
the  other  sides  of  the  triangle  have  to  one  another  the  straight  line 
drawn  from  the  vertex  to  the  point  of  section  shall  bisect  the  vertical 
angle.     VI.     3. 

(b)  Apply  this  proposition  to  trisect  a  given  finite  straight  line. 
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Trigonametry. 
Time—Three  hours. 

1.  (a)  Define  the  common  logarithm  of  a  nuiul>er. 

(b)  What  are  the  advantages  of  base  10? 

(c)  If  the  mantissa  be  always  made  positive,  show  that  the  charac- 
teristic can  be  found  by  inspection. 

/  a  v    i     *i        i         -.u  e     n        *  ii      •  460.89x33  744. 

(d)  r\m\     the     logarithms     of     the     following:    -ttt== — 7Q~,Q  > 

I  ,/-;(o.oo768)linr 

2.  (a)  Define  the  sine  and  cosine  of  an  angle  between  0°  and  180°, 
ami  find  the  numerical  limits  between  which  these  quantities  lie. 

(b)  If  sin  A  =  sin  B  what  is  the  relation  between  A  and  B  each 
being  less  than  180°  ? 

(r)  Construct  the  tabular  logarithm  for  cos  30°. 

3.  (a)  Prove  the  following  relation  :  sec*A  —  1  =  2  tau2A  +  tan*A. 
(/>)  Find  the  general  expression  for  angle  A  which   will  satisfy  the 

equation  4  sin  A  — 3  cosec  A  =  0. 

4  Solve  graphically  and  by  con  putatioit :  A  tower  on  the  bank  of 
a  river  is  120  feet  high  and  the  angle  of  elevation  of  its  top  from  the 
opposite  bank  is  20°  ;  find  the  river's  breadth  if  tan  20°  =  .35. 

5.  Compare  the  sin  and  cos  of  90+ A  with  the  sin  and  cos  of  A 
where  A  is  any  angle. 

1).  Explain  the  phrase  **  dip  of  the  visible  horizon"  and  deduce  the 
method  of  finding  the  distance  of  the  visible  horizon  from  an  elevatiou. 

7.  Prove  any  two  of  the  following  identities  : 
,    x       sin  2  A  ,   A 

1  —  cos  2  A 

{(>)    2-secv\  =  cas.,A 

sec3  A 

\    i  %    *       i»     cos(A  +  B) 

^    1 -tan  A  tan  b=       \    T 

ei>s  A  cos  B 

\   Deduce  any  three  of  the  following,  oo  being  one: — 
{a)  cos  { A—  B»  =  c*vs  A  cos  B-f  sin  A  sin  B. 

r,  %  A  p     o        A  +  B         A-B 

{!>)  ews    A-feos  B  =  2  cos cos 

2  2 

{<)  In  any  triangle  eo^s  A=         v 

•^     -      i    %      v  is— '-MN  — <*^      l  i 

\ri\  sin    J   A    :  x  .  where  n=*  ;  trimeter. 

*v 

^  A  person  stands  in  the  agonal  pro  iucvd  »*f  the  >qnare  liase  of 
St  Marx's  ohurvh  toxvet\  at  a  distance  «i  from  it  and  »»l<servrsthe  angles 
ot  elexation  ot  the  two  outer  corners  ot  t;.o  to;»  of  t  ,e  t«>wer  t<>  be  each 
»W'\  atM  of  the  other  ooinei  4"»  S'.ow  ti  at  t:  r  I  r*a  ith  of  the  tower 
As  o  *  x  \ 
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Num. 

Log. 

11577 

06360 

20000 

30103 

30000 

47712 

33744 

52820 

35899 

22855 

46089 

06358 

79719 

90156 

10.  If  ABC  be  a  triangle,  R  the  radius  of  the  circumscribed  circle, 
r  the  radius  of  the  inscribed  circle,  and  ra  the  radius  of  the  escrited 

circle  touching  a,  prove  that  R= — !_;orr=  -    or  2a  =  - 


4s  s  s  —  a 


Const itu t ion  al  History. 
Time— Two  hours, 

1.  "  In  the  meantime  our  statesmen  have  the  greatest  opportunities 
they  have  had  for  many  years,  and  likewise  the  greatest  duty."  Of 
what  period  of  time  is  Bagehot  speaking  ?  Explain  clearly  the  oppor- 
tunities and  the  duty. 

2.  What  does  Bagehot  conceive  to  be  the  characteristic  merit  of  the 
English  Constitution  ?     Criticise  his  view. 

3.  Point  out  the  merits  and  defects  of  the  House  of  Lords. 

4.  State  the  functions  of  the  House  of  Commons.  Which  do  you 
consider  to  be  of  the  greatest  importance  ?     Give  your  reasons. 

5.  What  are  the  pre-requisites  of  Cabinet  Government ? 

6.  Compare  the  systems  of  government  of  New  England  and  New 
France.  What  effect  would  the  difference  have  on  the  political  situation 
subsequent  to  1763  > 

7.  "The  passage  of  the  Union  Act  of  1840  was  the  commencement 
of  a  new  era  in  the  constitutional  history  of  Canada  as  well  as  of  the 
other  provinces."     Explain  somewhat  fully. 

8.  Outline  briefly  the  general  features  of  the  Senate  showing  clearly 
the  difference  between  it  and  the  House  of  Lords. 

9.  Write  a  brief  note  upon  the  position  of  the  judiciary  in  Canada. 


General  History. 
Time-  Two  hours. 

1.  Point  out  the  main  difference  between  the  Ai^an  and  Semitic 
nations. 

2.  Compare   Greek    and    Latin   civilisation    under    the    following 
heads: — Education,  literature,  religion,  government. 
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«/*»  Show  experimentally  the  us«»  that  may  be  made  of  CharenaJ  a^ 
an  *l>*nrbin«£,  deordorisinj;  and  rediicin«:  a<^*nt. 

5.  Outline  a  method  of  detecting  the  presence  of  <#i)  Ars>*fiie 
0>)  Caustic  Potash. 

0.  <ui  Write  notes  on  the  chemistry  of  Ammonium  undei  the 
fo!l<  win^  heads:  <l)  sources,  (2    pro|»erties.  (3)  '»*es,  (4)  testa. 

iht  Illustrate  by  syinbds  the  compounds  forme<i  when  Amw«»n:a  U 
parsed  into  Sulphuric  Acid.  Nitric  Acid.  Hydrochloric  Acid,  Water. 

7.  Write  rOjUation*  explaining  the  react  ion-s  when, — 
i«o  Chlorine  is  pas^od  into  Hydrogen  Sulphi«le: 
\h\  Hvdro^en  U  passed  through  a  tut»e  containing  heater!  Copper 
OihW: 

i<  »  Potassium  Chlorate  is  deconipoM*!  by  heaL 

S.  Discuss  the  ch^ni icnl   relation*    which   exixt   between  Chlorine. 

I  -1:r;-.  Bro.uin»\  and  F.u«  trine. 

9.  Explain  the  meaning  of  the  term  Quanti  valence  ?  Illustrate  l»y 
r^tVrvncv  t-»  the  eie:uent>  Carbon.  Nitron  and  Chlorine. 

10.  ■  ii  A  certain  *  ib>tan^  i^  o*:.:-r*ed  of  27.27  per  cent  Carlon, 
aitd  7±73  \*?r  c*-nt.  (  >xv^il      Whju  i<  it^  formula  * 

■ '  i  Wr.  »t  *>:v:U  of  «  arl-.n  K  n.^-io!  f.  r  th^  ''•tnuat!^  of  Vv  jnuns 
of  «.irf-L  i'i  xid»-  ' 


B-' 

r    m*  —  T***.      *•  i   •  *'   :    ■-*■'    "      *'*- 

1.  *  Liv;:;.:  fitter  U  *:.vlr^  u..*:r»*r  in  a  tw^i *:  tr  state  or  condition." 
t  •     Justify  ::.;-  <&W:  .-:.t. 

«">:*L:r.e  tr-  t»^ts  t%  it    w  ■„*  I    i-t-r*./-  e  t  •   w:  i-di   ciax>.  a  U»ly 

2  t  ■     E\* 'a;?i   *r.  *.   x*  ;h    :ve   ii^rur:^    ..  f  the   statement    that 

-  \  '.^  r-.rr.ry    :  «  <  »;-■:  :•   :   y    v::,v    f  ro~~™ 

%h—  r.-*-    .:V.     >      *  K  w  a  \   *>:  i    ir.:    at.  I  »r.   in fi-oria  fulfil 
\    -  ;•  -:  lit:  -.-     :/  *:r   U-M?-:r:"   r.. 

3  Iv>v  "..*■  a  ^r-     'v vi-r  ;.  -  f      .  »  :  ^  v  ta   .•:.>-   irrri'i.^i.  apfwar- 
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Public  School,  Moose  Jaw,  Assa. 
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7.  (a)  Define  organism.     Show  why  scientists  classify  unicellular 
forms  as  organisms. 

(h)  Analyse  the  parts  of  one  of  the  higher  living  bodies  showing  the 
differentiation  of  its  parts. 

8.  (a)  Draw  and  describe  the  essential  parts  of  specimen — Slide  A. 
Name  it  and  three  of  the  contents  shown  in  your  drawing. 

(6)  Describe  the  structure  of  specimen — Slide  B,  and  state  the  use 
of  each  part  to  the  organism  of  which  it  forms  a  part. 

(c)  Describe  the  tissue  observed  in  specimen — Slide  C. 


PROFESSIONAL. 

THIRD   CLASS. 

Pedagogy. 

1.  Distinguish  original  and  acquired  sense-perceptions.  Compare 
them  as  to  value,  taking  illustrations  from  geography,  nature  study  and 
history. 

2  Describe  the  elements  in  an  act  of  memory.  Select  some  stanza 
of  poetry,  some  definition  in  grammar,  or  some  formula  in  algebra  and 
show  how  to  memorise  it. 

3.  Distinguish  induction  and  deduction.  Show  how  you  will  teach 
adjective  phrase  (a)  inductively;  (b)  deductively  Give  reasons  for  the 
method  you  prefer. 

4.  Explain  and  criticise  the  maxim :  "  Processes  before  rules." 
Give  illustrations  from  arithmetic. 

o.  "  In  the  teaching  of  any  school  art  clear  and  correct  ideals  should 
inspire  and  guide  practise."  Justify  this  statement.  Show  how  it  applies 
in  penmanship  or  composition. 

6.  Describe  and  compare  as  to  educational  value  the  question  and 
topic  methods  of  testing  a  pupil's  knowledge. 


Organisation  y  Management  and  Law. 

1.  Upon  what  basis  will  you  classify  pupils  in  a  school  opening  for 
the  first  time  ? 

2.  (a)  Upon  what  basis  will  you  promote  pupils  ? 

(/>)  What  legal  check  is  imposed   upon  the  teacher's  promotion  of 
his  pupils  ? 

3.  State  the  purposes  of  recesses  and  discuss  the  duties  of  teachers 
in  connection  therewith. 

4.  Mention  the  chief  considerations  that  should  guide   a  teacher  in 
the  construction  of  a  time  table. 

5.  How  will  you   deal  with  any  two  of   the  following   offences  : 
Tardiness,  theft,  impertinence  ? 
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6.  Discuss  the  problem  of  home  work  in  rural  schools. 

7.  State  briefly  the  substance  of  the  provisions  of  The  School 
Ordinance  with  regard  to  the  selection  of  reference  books  and  apparatus, 
the  suspension  of  pupils,  mode  of  estimating  the  salary  of  a  teacher  who 
has  been  engaged  in  a  district  for  at  least  four  months  continuously, 
wilful  interruption  of  a  school  in  session. 


Literature,  Reading,  SpeUiTig. 

God  bless  her,  wheresoe'er  the  breeze 

Her  snowy  wins:  shall  fan, 
Beside  the  frozen  Hebrides, 

Or  sultry  Hindostan  ; 
Where'er  in  mart  or  on  the  main, 

With  peaceful  flag  unfurled, 
She  helps  to  wind  the  silken  chain 

Of  commerce  round  the  world. 

Speed  on  the  ship  but  let  her  bear 

No  merchandise  of  sin, 
Nogroaning  cargo  of  despair 

Her  roomy  hold  within ; 
No  heathen  drug  for  Eastern  lands 

Nor  poise n  draught  for  ours  ; 
-But  honest  fruits  of  toiling  hands 

And  Nature's  sun  and  showers. 

Be  hers  the  prairie's  golden  grain, 

The  deserts  golden  sand, 
The  clustered  fruits  of  sunny  Spain, 

The  spice  of  Morning-land  ! 
Her  pathway  on  the  open  main 

May  blessings  follow  free, 
And  glad  hearts  welcome  back  again 

Her  white  sails  from  the  sea. 

1.  Give  a  title  for  this  selection. 

2.  State  concisely  the  thought  of  each  stanza. 

3.  Indicate  how  to  teach  the  two  chief  figures  of  speech  in  the  first 
stanza. 

4.  (a)  Mention  three  difficulties  pupils  in  Standard  IV  would 
probably  have  in  studying  the  second  stanza. 

(6)  Ask  questions  that  will  lead  pupils  to  overcome  these  difficulties. 
(c)  Answer  these  questions. 

5.  Give  examples  of  seat  work  to  be  assigned  pupils  who  had  just 
been  taught  this  selection. 

6.  Give  illustrations  of  the  preparatory  work  to  be  done  with  pupils 
before  testing  them  on  the  spelling  of  the  difficult  words  in  the  selection. 

"  At  length  we  stopped  before  a  very  old  house  bulging  out  over 
the  road  ;  a  house  with  long  low  lattice  windows  bulging  out  still  farther, 
and  beams  with  carved  heads  bulging  out  toD,  so  that  I  fancied  the 
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whole  house  was  leaning  forward,  trying  to  see  who  was  passing  on  the 
narrow  pavement  below.  It  was  quite  spotless  in  its  cleanliness.  The  old- 
fashioned  brass  knocker  on  the  low  arched  door,  ornamented  with  carved 
garlands  of  fruit  and  flowers,  twinkled  like  a  star;  the  two  stone  steps 
descend  ing  to  the  door  were  as  white  as  if  they  had  been  covered  with  fair 
linen  ;  and  all  the  angles  and  corners,  and  carvings  and  mouldings,  and 
quaint  little  panes  of  glass,  and  quainter  little  windows,  though  as  old 
as  the  hills,  were  as  pure  as  any  snow  that  ever  fell  upon  the  hills." 

7.  Ask  not  more  than  four  questions  to  lead  pupils  to  discover  the 
chief  impressions  which  Dickens  aimed  at  producing  in  the  description. 
Answer  each  question  briefly. 

8.  Ask  questions  intended  to  lead  pupils  to  see  the  force  of  "  trying 
to  see  who  was  passing  on  the  narrow  pavement  below." 

9.  State  the  uses  and  limitations  of  the  "  word "  and  "  phonic " 
de  /ices  in  teaching  primary  reading. 

10.  Outline  plans  for  securing  expressive  oral  reading  in  the  first 
two  standards. 


Grammar  and  Composition. 

No  endeavour  is  in  vain, 
Its  reward  is  in  the  doing. 
And  the  rapture  of  pursuing 
Is  the  prize  the  vanquished. 

1.  Ask  questions  that  should  lead  pupils  in  Standard  V  to  determine 
whether  each  "  is  "  in  this  stanza  is  a  t:  notional  "  or  a  u  relational  "  verb. 

2.  Ask  questions  that  should  lead  pupils  to  parse  the  phrases  "  in 
vain,"  "  in  the  doing." 

3.  Show  how  you  will  lead  pupils  to  parse  ;c  no  "  and  "  vanquished/ ' 

4.  In  what  way  does  the  parsing  help  pupils  to  read  this  stanza  ? 

5.  Show  by  means  of  questions,  etc.,  how  you  will  prepare  pupils 
in  Standard  II  to  write  a  composition  on  the  picture  in  Part  II  Reader 
page  25.     Write  such  a  composition  as  you  expect. 

6.  Give  illustrations  of  how  you  will  teach  children  in  Standard  II 
to  write  direct  quotations. 

7.  Show  by  a  specific  example  how  you  will  utilise  a  nature  study, 
geography  or  history  lesson  as  a  composition  exercise  in  Standard  III. 
Write  the  first  two  paragraphs  of  such  a  composition. 

8.  Show  how  you  will  teach  pupils  in  Standard  IV  to  write  a  letter 
to  the  Century  Co.,  Union  Square,  New  York,  containing  a  money  order 
for  three  dollars  to  pay  for  one  year's  subscription  to  "  St.  Nicholas," 
The  subscription  to  begin  with  the  November  number. 

Write  the  letter. 
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ST*** 


iT<* 


&>V 


%J 


TIOS 


nting  "  *n  primary  work  ?     Show  how  it 
,  ,<  a***'  **  "t^kaowledge  of  number.     When  should  the 

Mr******  **  '"  rr  method  of  teaching  the  numbers  from  12  to  25. 

f  /  F-*  ~>oW  w0U\d yon  teach  the  fractions  of  16  ? 

'  *k  wl«  for  drill  in  calculation  in  St.  II. 

5  6i*e  o*ethiHj 

n    nf  flour  make  5  lbs.  of  bread  and  one  loaf  weighs  li  lbs. 
*.  "4   j  of  the  flour  in  100  loaves  when  it  is  $6  a  bbl.  of  196  lbs." 
find  *ne.£?at  difficulties  will  you  expect  a  pupil  in  St.  Ill  to  have  with 

this  V^qJ^  four  questions  that  you  would   ask  to  lead  him   to  the 

solution. 

-   A  and  B  invested  the  same  amount  of  money  in  business.     At 

end  of  three  years  it  was  found  that  A's  capital  was  $500  less  than 

i    had  at  first,  that  B's  capital  was  $1,500  less   than  twice  his  original 

pital,  and  that  the  combined  capital  had  increased  25%.     What  was 

the  original  capital  of  each  ? 

(a)Give  au  (1)  arithmetic  and  (2)  an  algebraic  solution  to  the  above. 
(b)  Show  the  advantage  one  solution  has  over  the  other. 

6.  How  do  you  account  for  the  fact  that  algebra  is  often  quite 
nieaningless  to  beginners  ?     How  would  you  prevent  this  ? 

7.  (a)  Usinsr  the  following  equation  as  a  type  show  how  simultaneous 
equations  should  be  attacked. 

(b)  Give  the  best  solution  you  can. 
2x    Sy      z 

—  + =  9 

5      10      5 

—  +  8  =  10 

x 

<kc+3y-2z 
=  30 


Geometry  and  Mensuration. 

Note:     Instruments— ruler,    protractor,    compass    and     triangle.      Accuracy    of 
drawing  is  required  in  construction.    All  construction  lines  to  be  left. 

1  For  wh&t  reasons  should  geometry  be  taught  ?  What,  if  any, 
benefits  are  derived  from  it  which  may  not  be  obtained  as  well  from 
arithmetic  or  algebra  ? 

2.  Outline  a  lesson  on  surface,  line  and  point. 

3.  ABC  D  is  rectangle.  Divide  it  into  t\va  equal  parts.  Prove 
each  step. 
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4.  (a)  Construct  an  angle  of  120°.      Use  compass  and  ruler  only. 
(b)  Of  what  regular  figure  is  this  an  angle  ? 

5.  In  five  questions  or  less  show  how  a  class  can  be  led  to  construct 
a  parallelogram,  given  one  side,  one  angle  and  one  diagonal. 

G.  One  side  of  a  room  in  the  form  of  a  regular  pentagon  is  1 2  dm. 
long.  From  the  centre  to  the  middle  of  one  side  is  150  cm.  Find  the 
cost  of  painting  the  floor  at  50c.  a  hundred  square  feet. 

7.  Your  pupils  tell  you  that,  the  perpendicular  bisectors  of  the  three 
sides  of  a  triangle  meet  at  a  point  but  they  cannot  prove  it.  Give  a 
series  of  questions  that  will  lead  them  to  the  proof. 

8.  Illustrate  your  methods  of  attacking  a  theorem  in  Euclid.  Refer 
to  Euclid  for  examples  of  each. 


Geography  and   History. 

1.  Illustrate  how  you  will  teach  pupils  to  interpret  maps. 

2.  (a)  Indicate  the  nature  of  the  instruction  you  will  give  to  Stan- 
dard II  on  the  characteristic  animals,  plants  and  peoples  of  the  continents. 

(b)  Name  the  animals  of  Asia,  the  peoples  of  Africa  and  the  plants 
of  South  America  you  would  teach  to  this  standard. 

3.  By  reference  to  Ontario,  British  Columbia,  Nova  Scotia  and  the 
Territories  show  how  you  will  teach  the  relation  between  natural 
products  and  manufacturing  and  distributing  centres. 

4.  Outline  a  lesson  on  the  comparative  study  of  the  continents  of 
South  America  and  Eurasia.  Your  lesson  is  to  show  how  relief  affects 
climate. 

5.  (a)  Give  a  lesson  plan  on  one  of  the  following  characters  : 
Champlain  (Standard  II),  Sir  John  Macdonald  (II),  Wolseley  (III), 
Victoria  (III). 

(b)  What  is  the  purpose  of  this  study  in  this  standard  ? 

(c)  Show  how  your  lesson  fulfils  this  purpose. 

6.  (a)  Discuss  the  advantages  of  the  topic  method  in  history. 

(b)  Give  headings  of  topics  of  political  growth  under  the  Plan- 
taganets,  or  under  British  rule  in  Canada  (Standard  V.) 

7.  How  would  you  use  the  life  of  William  Lyon  Mackenzie  in 
teaching  a  similar  figure  in  British  History  ? 


Nature  Study  and   Hygiene. 

1.  What  are  the  general  aims  of  Nature  Study  in  the  junior 
Standards  ? 

2.  Outline  the  observational  work  that  should  be  required  by  pupils 
preparatory  to  a  class  lesson  on  the  gopher,  duck  or  grasshopper.  State 
the  specific  aims  of  this  lesson. 
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3.  Give  notes  of  a  lesson  on  the  apple  to  show  the  adaptation  of  its 
colour,  form  and  taste  to  the  development  and  dissemination  of  its  seeds. 

4.  Give  the  facts  and  outline  the  method  to  be  used  in  studying 
"clouds"  in  Standard  II.  What  literature  would  you  read  with  your 
pupils  while  continuing  the  study  of  clouds  ? 

5.  Give  notes  of  a  lesson  to  pupils  in  Standard  IV  on  the  preparation 
of  soil  for  a  crop  of  carrots ;  or  on  the  preparation  of  unbroken  prairie 
for  a  ci  op  of  wheat. 

6.  Give  notes  of  a  lesson  on  how  to  disinfect  a  room  in  which  a 
person  has  been  ill  with  a  contagious  disease. 

7.  Give  notes  of  a  lesson  to  pupils  in  Standard  IV  on  bathing. 


Drawing. 

1.  (a)  Outline  a  form  lesson  on  the  cube  to  a  class  in  Standard  I. 
(6)  Describe  a  drawing  lesson  on  the  cube  to  a  class  in  Standard  II. 

2.  Sketch  a  partly  open  chalk  box,  slightly  below  the  level  of  the 
eye. 

3.  Hang  a  man's  coat  on  a  nail  in  the  wall  or  on  the  back  of  a  chair 
and  sketch. 

4.  Sketch  a  snow-capped  mountain  with  trees  on  its  lower  slopes,  or 
a  range  of  mountains. 

5.  Make  three  sketches  illustrating  the  germination  of  a  pea. 

6.  Illustrate  the  following: 

"  By  the  shores  of  Gitche  Gummee, 
By  the  shining  Big  Sea  Water, 
Stood  the  wigwam  of  Nokomis." 


Music. 


1.  Give  time  names  for  two-part,  three-part  and  four-part  measures. 

2.  Define  and  illustrate  the  following  terms:  Major  scale,  chromatic 
scale,  staff,  note,  rest. 

3.  Write  four  measures  of  music  in  each  of  the  following  keys  :  E, 

F,  m. 

4.  Give  instructions  forgetting  from  a  C  pitch  pipe,  the  following 
keys:  G,  E6,  D. 

5.  Indicate  how  you  would  endeavour  to  secure  (a)  expressive 
singing,  (b)  good  articulation,  (c)  softness  and  purity  of  tone. 

6.  Name,  with  reasons,  three  songs  which  you  think  suitable  for 
pupils  in  Standard  I ;  also  three  songs  which  you  consider  suitable  for 
Standards  III  and  IV. 
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SECOND   CLASS. 


Psychology. 

1.  (a)  What  are  the  chief  factors  in  the  development  of  the  human 
mind  ?  (6)  Distinguish  between  those  factors  that  can  and  those  factors 
that  cannot  be  controlled  by  the  educator,  and  point  out  the  importance 
of  your  distinction  to  the  teacher. 

2.  Name  the  laws  that  control  the  degree  of  attention.  Show  how 
these  laws  must  be  observed  in  seeking  to  develop  attention. 

3.  "  The  senses  do  not  give  us  knowledge,  but  only  the  materials 
out  of  which  knowledge  is  built  up  by  the  mind."  Explain  this  state- 
ment and  show  by  reference  to  a  picture-lesson  its  bearing  on  the  purpose 
and  method  of  object-teaching. 

4.  Name  the  chief  ways  in  which  a  child  can  be  assisted  in 
committing  to  memory  (1)  a  verse  of  poetry,  (2)  the  events  in  a  period  in 
history,  (3)  a  problem  in  geometry. 

5.  Deacribs,  (I)  effective,  (2)  defective  apperception.  Illustrate  by 
reference  to  seignorial  tenure  (Standard  IV),  and  clouds  (Standard  II). 

6.  Give  some  account  of  the  nature  and  conditions  of  sympathy.  It 
is  said  to  be  easier  to  make  children  sympathetic  than  just,  and  easier 
to  make  them  sympathise  with  adversity  than  with  prosperity.  Examine 
these  statements  and  discuss  their  educational  bearings. 

7.  State  and  illustrate  the  laws  of  habit.  Why  is  habit  called 
"  the  memory  of  the  will  ?" 


Pedagogy, 

1.  Explain  what  is  meant  by  "drill"  and  briefly  discuss  its  value. 
Apply  to  arithmetic  and  reading.  Show  the  conditions  under  which 
drill  is  profitable. 

2.  State  a  few  of  the  advantages  of  illustrations.  Mention  different 
kinds  of  illustrations  and  show  the  advantages  of  each. 

3.  What  is  meant  by  "artifical  incentives?"  Discuss  the  "prize 
system"  as  an  artifical  incentive. 

4.  "The  end  of  school  government  is  to  secure  good  order."  With 
regard  to  the  ends  of  government  discuss  briefly  the  value  of  this 
statement. 

5.  Discuss,  after  White,  the  ends  or  purposes  to  be  attained  by  moral 
instruction.     Indicate  how  this  instruction  is  to  be  imparted. 

6.  What  are  the  three  ends  of  punishment  ?  Discuss  briefly 
improper  kinds  of  punishment. 
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Organisation,  Management  and  Law. 

1 .  By  what  means  do  you  expect  to  secure  the  co-operation  of  the 
parents  of  the  children  who  attend  your  school  ? 

2.  Discuss  the  value  of  assigning  home-work.  Illustrate  your 
answer  by  reference  to  the  subjects  of  Arithmetic  and  History. 

3.  (a)  In  what  circumstances  is  it  advisable  to  teach  all  the  classes 
the  same  subjects  at  the  same  time  ? 

(b)  In  what  order  should  you  purpose  teaching  Reading,  Writing 
and  Arithmetic  during  the  day,  and  why  ?  When  should  primary 
classes  have  their  recitations  in  an  ungraded  school.     Why  ? 

*.  Describe  and  illustrate  a  practical  method  of  heating  and  ventilat- 
ing rural  schools. 

5.  (a)  From  the  standpoint  of  moral  instruction,  (b)  from  the 
standpoint  of  punishment  show  how  you  will  deal  with  any  two  of  the 
following:  a  boy  of  nine  uses  profane  language;  a  girl  of  fourteen 
forges  an  excuse  for  absence  ;  a  child  of  twelve  persists  in  tattling  to 
you  ;  a  girl  of  ten  chews  gum ;  a  boy  of  fourteen  is  quarrelsome  at 
baseball. 

G.  State  the  law  bearing  on :  religious  instruction,  contagious 
diseases, grant  for  school  library,  conveyance  of  schoolchildren,  duties  of 
the  principal. 


Reading,  Literature  and  Spelling. 

1  (a)  Discuss  briefly  a  few  of  the  methods  employed  in  teaching 
reading  in  primary  classes. 

(6)  Which  do  you  prefer  ?  Outline  your  course  of  procedure  during 
the  first  few  lessons. 

2.  To  what  extent  should  verbal  explanation  precede  the  oral  reading 
of  a  lesson  ?     Illustrate  by  reference  to  the  following  selections  : 

"  A  boom  !  the  lighthouse  gnn  ! 
How  its  echo  rolls  and  rolls ! 
Tis  to  warn  home-bound  i-hips 

Off  the  shoals. 
See,  the  rocket  cleaves  the  sky — 
From  the  fort  a  shaft  of  light ! 
See  !  it  fades,  and  fading,  leaves 
Golden  furrows  on  the  night." 

3.  What  are  the  main  objects  to  be  kept  in  view  in  teaching  literature 
in  public  schools  ?  Do  our  authorised  readers  make  proper  provision  for 
these  ? 

4.  Discuss  the  chief  advantages  of  Supplementary  Reading  (a) 
from  blackboard  in  junior  classes,  (/>)  from  books  in  senior  classes. 

5.  Teach  a  spelling  lesson  to  Standard  II  based  on  the  following: 
"  But  the  crow  looked  as  if  he  had  never  said  a  word  in  his  life,  and  had 
never  seen  Tommy  before.  He  ruffled  up  his  black  feathers,  fluttered 
his  wings,  and  then  flew  slowly  across  the  fields  to  join  some  friends  in 
the  wood  beyond." 
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6.  In  teaching  the  following  selection  to  a  Standard  III  class 
indicate  clearly  your  plan  of  procedure:  ((/)  in  assigning  the  lesson 
preparatory  to  the  recitation,  [b)  in  the  detailed  analysis  of  stanza  (2), 
(c)  in  assigning  seat-work  after  recitation. 

Oh  a  dainty  plant  is  the  Ivy  Green, 

That  creepeth  o'er  ruins  old  ; 
Of  right  choice  food  are  his  meals,  I  ween, 

In  his  cell  so  lone  and  cold. 
The  wall  must  be  crumbled,  the  stone  decayed, 

To  pleasure  his  dainty  whim  : 
And  the  mouldering  dust  that  years  have  made 
Is  a  merry  meal  for  him. 

Creeping  where  no  life  is  seen 
A  rare  old  plant  is  the  Ivy  Green. 
******** 
Whole  ages  have  fied,  and  their  works  decayed, 

Ami  nations  have  scattered  been, 
But  the  stout  old  Ivy  shall  never  fade 

From  its  hale  and  hearty  green. 
The  brave  old  plant,  in  its  lonely  days 

Shall  fatten  upon  the  past, 
For  the  stateliest  building  man  can  raise 
Is  the  Ivy's  home  at  last. 

Creeping  on,  where  time  has  been, 
A  rare  old  plant  is  the  Ivy  Green. 


Grammar  and  Composition. 

1.  "  Grammar  is  not  absolutely  essential  although  it  is  desirable." 
Explain  the  significance  of  this  statement  and  mention  advantages  that 
result  irom  the  study  of  Grammar. 

2.  Make  lesson  plans  showing  clearly  your  method  of  teaching  any 
two  of  the  following  :  Conjunctive  pronoun,  case,  kinds  of  verbs,  mood, 
voice,  infinitive. 

3.  Beside  your  straggling  fence   that  skirts  the  way 
With  blossomed  furze  un  profitably  gay 

There  in  his  noisy  mansion  skilled  to  rule 
The  village  master  taught  his  little  school. 
How  may  pupils  be  led  to  see  the  grammatical  function  of  the 
italicised  parts. 

4.  State  the  place  of  oral  and  written  composition  and  show  the 
relation  between  them. 

5.  Outline  as  definitely  as  possible  a  lesson  in  letter  writing, 
Standard  III. 

6.  Topic  for  composition  Standard  V  :  A  skating  party. 

(a)  Tell  what  work  you  would  do  preparatory  to  having  the  pupils 
write. 

(b)  Arrange  suitable  headings  for  such  a  composition. 

(c)  As  a  type  for  the  class  write  not  less  than  sixteen  lines  on  cne 
of  these  headings. 
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7.  Outline  a  plan  for  conducting  a  writing  lesson  in  an  ungraded 
school. 


Arithmetic  and  Algebra. 

1.  "The  educational  value  of  arithmetic  is  thus  indicated  both  as 
concerns  its  psychological  side  a  id  its  objective  practical  uses  in  correlat- 
ing man  with  the  world  of  nature." — Committee  of  Five,  (a)  State  the 
subjective  (psychological)  value  of  this  subject.  (6)  How  does  arithmetic 
correlate  man  with  the  world  of  nature  ? 

2.  When  and  in  what  connection  are  the  denominate  numbers  to  \*e 
taught  ?     Illustrate  by  those  of  time. 

3.  Give  notes  on  a  lesson  in  carrying  in  subtraction  or  outline  a  plan 
for  teaching  division  of  decimals. 

4.  (a)  What  previous  knowledge  should  a  pupil  have  before  begin- 
ning Interest  ?  (6)  Assuming  your  class  in  possession  oi  this  knowledge 
make  a  lesson-plan  for  teaching  the  first  lesson  in  Interest 

5.  (a)  What  principle  will  guide  you  in  the  character  of  the 
problems  you  will  give  ?  (6)  Make  a  three-step  problem  in  which  the 
following  processes  are  used  and  which  come  in  the  order  given : 
multiplication,  partition,  division. 

6.  State  the  principle  involved  in  factoring  x*  +.r2  + 1.  Outline  a 
lesson  leading  to  the  discovery  of  this  principle. 

7.  A  gentleman  gave  some  children  10c  each  and  had  a  dollar  left 
He  found  he  would  have  required  $1  more  to  enable  him  to  give  each 
child  15c  each.     How  many  children  were  there  ? 

(a)  Show  how  pupils  may  be  led  to  pass  from  the  data  given  in 
this  problem  to  the  equation  necessary  to  its  solution.  (6)  Write  an 
acceptable  solution. 

8.  Give  four  specimen  questions  for  leading  pupils  to  a  short 
solution  of  the  following  equation  : 

2x— 3y  =  3;  3y— 4r  =  7;  4:— 5x  =  2. 
Write  the  answer  you  expect 


Geometry  ami  Jifensumtion. 

1  Discuss  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  Geometry  as  an 
introduction  to  Euclid. 

2.  How  will  you  develop  the  following  qualities  of  a  line  :  position, 
direction  and  straightness. 

5.  Show  how  you  will  teach  ancle  of  elevation  and  angle  of 
depression.  Invent  two  problems  of  different  types  applying  the  above 
terms  one  of  which  illustrates  each.     Solve  one  of  them. 

4.  Briefly  outline  how  yon  will  show  that  the  areas  of  parallelo- 
gram, triangfe,  regular  polygon  and  circle,  may  be  deduced  from  the 
area  of  the  triangle. 
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5.  In  the  following  problem  what  difficulties  will  pupils  probably 
meet  ?  Deal  with  each  :  UA  school  is  300  yards  from  A's  house  and  400 
yards  from  B's.  The  houses  are  200  yards  apart.  It  is  required  to  place 
a  well  equidisant  from  the  houses  and  the  shortest  distance  possible 
from  the  school." 

6.  A  class  fails  to  solve:  Given  one  side  of  a  regular  hexagon* 
complete  the  figure.  State  what  you  consider  the  cause  of  failure  and 
how  you  will  endeavour  to  overcome  it.  Indicate  an  alternate  method 
if  you  should  be  unsuccessful  with  your  first. 

7.  Your  class  have  mastered  1.23  (the  construction  of  an  angle  equal 
to  a  given  angle).  Ask  not  more  than  five  questions  to  lead  to  the 
solution  of  the  following  deduction  :  "Construct  a  triangle,  given  the 
base,  an  angle  at  the  base  and  the  sum  of  the  two  sides/1 


Geography  and  Elementary  Science. 

1.  "The  life  of  the  earth  springs  from  its  slopes.,, — Frye. 

(a)  Show  how  slopes  affect  or  determine  drainage,  climate,  soil  and 
productions  of  a  continent. 

(b)  Outline  a  lesson  to  Standard  IV  on  the  relation  between  the 
slopes,  and  the  drainage  and  industries  of  the  North- West  Territories. 
Sketch  the  maps  you  would  use.  State  the  presupposed  knowledge  you 
expect  and  the  nature  of  the  seat  and  homework. 

2.  The  Programme  of  Studies  calls  for  the  following  in  Standard  II : 

"  Characteristic  animals  and  plants  in  each  continent the  leading 

peoples  in  each." 

Comment  on  the  usefulness  of  this  study  and  indicate  briefly  the 
nature  of  the  information  you  will  give  on  the  animals  of  South  America, 
the  peoples  of  Eurasia  and  the  plants  of  North  America. 

3.  Briefly  indicate  the  nature  of  the  instruction  you  will  give  in 
your  "  out-of -school"  geography  excursions  either  to  country  children  or 
to  town  children. 

4.  Write  notes  for  a  lesson  on  one  of  the  following :  The  importance 
of  the  Great  Lakes  to  Western  Canada  (Standard  IV),  the  cross-section 
of  North  America  (Standard  III),  or  the  dependence  of  commerce  on 
relief  (Standard  V). 

5.  Outline  a  lesson  on  the  adaptation  of  form  and  structure  to  the 
mode  of  life,  taking  as  illustrations  either  the  fish  or  the   hen  (Standard 

in). 

6.  Give  notes  of  a  lesson  to  pupils  of  Standard  IV  on  the  rotation 
of  crops  or  the  extermination  of -some  noxious  weed. 


History. 


1.  (a)  What  are  the  main  objects  to  be  kept  in  view  in  teaching 
History  in  Standard  II  ? 

(b)  Keeping  these  objects  in  view  show  how  clearly  your  plan  of 
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Philmvphy  of  Education. 

1.  Define  work.     Clearly  distinguish  work  and  play,  and  show  the 
effects  of  each  upon  character. 

2.  Briefly  discuss  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  pictorial 
representation  as  a  means  of  instruction. 

3.  "  Education  can  only  lead  and  assist ;  it  can  not  create." 

"  The  end  and  aim  of  education  is  the  emancipation  of  the  youth." 
In  regard  to  the  "  limits  of  education  "  tell  the  importance  of  each 
of  the  above  statements. 

4.  "  The  organisation  of  a  school  will  be  determined  in  its  detail  by 
its  peculiar  aim." 

Describe  after  Rosen kranz  what  should  be  embodied  in  the  organi- 
sation of  a  school. 

5.  What  is  habit  ?     Distinguish  active  and  passive  forms  of  habit. 
What  are  the  advantages  of  habit  in  education  ? 

6.  State  the  views  held  respectively  by  Spencer  and  Rosenkranz  in 
regard  to  self-instruction.     Briefly  criticise  these  views. 


History  of  Edueatimx. 

1.  State  the  governing  principles  of  the  Passive  System  of  Education. 
Discuss  briefly  its  three  phases. 

2.  Describe  in  a  general  way  the  Practical  Education  of  the  Romans. 

3.  What  was  the  influence  of  Pestalozzi  on  modern  education  ?  Show 
his  relation  to  Rousseau. 

4.  Briefly  tell  what  Froebel  has  contributed  to  the  advancement  of 
education. 

5.  Describe  the  work  of  Comenius  under  the  following  heads  : 
(a)  Aim. 

(6)  Method. 

(c)  System  of  schools. 

(d)  Subjects  of  Study. 


Organisation,  Management  and  Law. 

1.  On  what  principles  and  by  what  tests  will  you  determine  the 
fitness  of  pupils  for  promotion  ? 

2.  There  is  a  distinction  between  a  noisy  school  and  a  disorderly 
one ;  a  scholar  may  be  submissive  and  yet  not  Gbedient ;  mannerly  and 
yet  not  moral. 

(a)  Explain  and  di.scuss  each  of  these  statements  in  its  bearing  on 
school  work. 

(b)  By  v^of  *****  would  you  determine  whether  a  school  is  well 
governed  ? 
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3.  (a)  From  the  standpoint  of  moral  instruction,  (6)  from  the 
standpoint  of  punishment,  show  how  you  will  deal  with  any  two  of  the 
following:  a  girl  of  fourteen  forces  an  excuse  for  absence;  a  boy  of  ten 
carries  and  lights  cigarettes  while  you  are  absent  at  noon  ;  a  child  of 
eleven  tattles  to  you  ;  a  boy  of  seven  plays  truant. 

4.  Mention  the  most  important  points  to  be  kept  in  view  in  the 
construction  of  a  time  table. 

5.  What  do  you  consider  the  work  of  a  principal  of  a  school  in  the 
classification  promotion,  attendance  and  government  of  pupils  ? 

6.  State  the  law  bearing  on  :  Payment  of  salary  for  summer  holi- 
days, contagious  diseases,  use  of  languages  other  than  the  English, 
conditions  and  use  of  the  Inspector's  grant. 


Reading,  Literature  and  Spelling. 

There  was  a  sound  of  revelry  by  night 

And  Belgium's  capital  had  gathered  then 

Her  beauty  and  her  chivalry,  and  bright 

The  lamps  shone  o'er  fair  women  and  brave  men  ; 

A  thousand  hearts  beat  happily ;  and  when 

Music  arose  with  its  voluptuous  swell, 

Soft  eyes  looked  love  to  eyes  which  spake  again, 

And  all  went  merry  as  a  marriage  bell ; 

But  hush  !  hark  !  a  deep  sound  strikes  like  a  rising  knell. 

Did  ye  not  hear  it  ?     No ;  'twas  but  the  wind. 

Or  the  car  rattling  o'er  the  stony  street. 

On  with  the  dance  !  let  joy  be  unconfined ; 

No  sleep  till  morn  when  Youth  and  Pleasure  meet 

To  chase  the  glowing  hours  with  flying  feet — 

But  hark  !  that  heavy  sound  breaks  in  once  more, 

As  if  the  clouds  its  echo  would  repeat ; 

And  nearer,  clearer,  deadlier  than  before ! 

Arm  !  arm  !  it  is — it  is  the  cannon's  opening  roar  ! 

Within  a  windowed  niche  of  that  high  hall 

Sat  Brunswick's  fated  chieftain  ;  he  did  hear 

That  sound  the  first  amid  the  festival, 

And  caught  its  tone  with  death's  prophetic  ear  ; 

And  when  they  smiled  because  he  deemed  it  near. 

His  heart  more  truly  knew  that  peal  too  well 

Which  stretched  his  father  on  a  bloody  bier, 

And  roused  the  vengeance  blood  alone  could  quell : 

He  rushed  into  the  field,  and,  foremost  fighting,  fell. 

1.  (a)  State  the   main   objects   to   be   kept  in    view  in   teaching 
literature. 

(b)  Describe  in  detail  the  method  you  would  adopt  in  dealing  with 
the  above  stanzas  as  a  literature  lesson  with  a  Standard  IV  class. 

2.  (a)  How  do  you  intend  to  secure  intelligent  expression  in  reading? 
b    Tell  clearly  what  steps  you  will  take  in  order  to  secure  the 

proper  oral  rendition  of  lines  1-6  in  stanza  2, 
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3.  Mention  three  rhetorical  figures  found  in  stanza  2.  Show  by 
what  means  you  will  lead  pupils  to  see  their  force  and  appropriateness. 

4.  Discus*  the  advantages  and  defects  of  any  three  plans  for  teaching 
reading  in  primary  classes.  State  which  you  prefer  and  give  your 
reasons 

5.  State,  according  to  Laurie,  the  relation  of  Literature  to  moral, 
aesthetic  and  religious  training. 

6.  (a)  Use  stanza  1  to  exemplify  your  plan  for  conducting  a  dicta- 
tion exercise. 

(/>)  Account  for  much  of  the  faulty  spelling  in  schools  ?  What  means 
do  you  intend  to  employ  in  your  school  in  order  to  produce  good  spellers  ? 


Gmmtnar,  Composition  and  Writing. 

1.  Distinguish  between  language  as  a  foivnal  study,  as  a,  real  study, 
and  as  an  art  study. 

2.  In  regard  to  language" as  a  formal  discipline  state  according  to 
Laurie  (a)  when  grammar  should  be  taught,  (/>)  how  much  should  be 
taught,  (c)  the  method  of  procedure. 

3.  Outline  lesson  plans  on  any  tivo  of  the  following:  Case,  infinitive, 
subjunctive  mood,  complex  sentence,  adverbial  phrase. 

4.  In  teaching  the  language  arts  in  the  lower  grades  discuss  the 
importance  of  (a)  conversation  lessons,  (h)  object  lessons,  (<•)  memorising 
selections  of  poetry. 

5.  Outline  as  definitely  as  possible  how  you  would  teach  a  "  business 
letter  "  to  a  Standard  IV  class. 

6.  (a)  State  your  plan  of  procedure  in  preparing  a  Standard  V  class 
for  writing  a  composition  on  "  A  Winter  Evening." 

(/>)  Write  at  least  sixteen  lines  on  this  topic. 


Arithmetic  and  Alr/ehm. 

1.  "The  conference  recommends  that  the  course  in  arithmetic  be 
abridged  in  omitting  entirely  those  subjects  which  perplex  and  exhaust 
the  pupil  without  affording  any  really  \aluable  discipline." — Committee 
of  Ten. 

Mention  the  subjects  which  should  bo  curtailed  or  entirely  omitted. 
State  the  reasons  in  each  case. 

2.  (a)  Outline  the  method  you  will  use  in  teaching  pure  number 
after  the  objective  stage  is  over.  (/>)  Give  in  order  the  facts  you  will 
teach  about  the  number  2 1. 

3.  (a)  At  what  stages  and  in  what  way  are  fractions  first  used  ? 
(b)  Give  notes  on  y  mr  tiist  lesson  on  addition  of  fractions  in  Standard  III. 

4.  Discuss   the    neeossitv  for   facilitv  ami  correctness   of  work  in 
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arithmetic  showing  to  what  degree  these  qualities  should  be  exacted  and 
how  you  purpose  obtaining  them  in  public  school  standards. 

5.  A  merchant  sold  135  barrels  of  flour,  part  at  $5  a  barrel,  and  the 
remainder  at  $4  a  barrel,  if  he  realised  $615  how  many  barrels  did  he 
sell  at  each  price  ? 

Give  an  outline  for  an  introductory  lesson  on  this  type  of  question. 
Write  out  an  acceptable  solution. 

6.  "  Ural  exercises  in  Algebra,  similar  to  those  in  what  is  called 
'  mental  arithmetic  '  are  recommended." — Committee  of  Ten.  Illustrate 
the  nature  of  these  exercises. 

7.  How   would  you  proceed  in  teaching  the  following  identities 

without  multiplication  ? 

(a-6)3+36(l-a)2+3ft2(1_a)+t8==1«3(a_fc)+3(a_5)_(a_5)3 

8.  How  should  you  proceed  in  teaching  the  principle  of  transporta- 
tion in  the  solution  of  an  equation  ? 

9  Write  out  the  problem  of  which  the  following  is  the  algebraic 
statement:  <c+y  =  140;  \x—  10+£y+5  =  75. 


Geometry  and  Mensuration. 

1.  (a)  State  the  chief  differences  between  the  methods  of  teaching 
Geometry  and  Euclid.  (6)  Indicate  the  nature  of  the  introductory 
lessons  in  each  subject. 

2.  Write  notes  for  a  lesson  on  the  development  of  the  concept  of  an 
angle.     Show  the  nature  of  the  seat  work  that  should  follow. 

3.  Arrange  a  series  of  not  more  than  six  questions  that  would 
suggest  to  a  class  a  method  of  constructing  a  circle  three  times  as  large 
as  another  circle. 

4.  A  ball  12  feet  in  diameter  surmounts  a  pillar  70  feet  high.  A 
man  whose  eye  is  5  feet  above  the  ball  stands  on  it.  How  many  square 
metres  on  the  plane  at  the  foot  of  the  pillar  are  hidden  from  him  ? 

(a)  What  probable  difficulties  will  a  pupil  meet  in  the  solution  of 
this  problem  ?  (6)  Show  how  you  will  help  him.  (c)  Write  out  an 
acceptable  solution. 

5.  Outline  a  lesson  plan  for  obtaining  the  rule  for  finding  either 
the  contents  of  a  cylinder  or  the  surface  of  a  right  cone.  Construct  a 
problem  to  be  solved  by  this  rule.    Solve  it. 

6.  Your  pupils  have  mastered  1.  12.  (To  draw  a  straight  line 
perpendicular  to  a  given  straight  fine  from  a  given  point  without  it.) 
You  give  as  a  deduction  the  following :  "  Two  points  are  situated  on 
opposite  sides  of  a  given  straight  line.  Find  a  point  in  the  line  such 
that  the  straight  lines  joining  it  to  the  two  given  points  may  make  equal 
angles  with  the  given  line."  Write  out  the  questions  you  will  ask  to 
lead  them  to  a  solution. 

7.  State  the  general  principles  that  will  guide  you  in  leading  your 
pupils  to  attack  a  theorem  in  Euclid. 
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Geography  and  Elementary  Science. 

1.  t:  Man  and  nature,  man  in  nature,  not  man  alone  or  nature  . 
are  the  true  subjects  of  interest  in  geography." — Butler. 

(a)  Show  the  force  of  this  statement  (b)  How  does  this  truth  bear  ott 
your  treatment  of  (i)  Africa,  (ii)  Ocean  Currents,  (iii)  The  Industries  cl 
Canada. 

2.  Indicate  the  subjects  and  main  subdivisions  of  a  series  of  lessons 
on  "The  World  as  a  whole,"  showing  the  standard  in  which  the  instruc- 
tion is  given. 

3.  (a)  State  the  aims  of  weather-observation  and  illustrate  the 
means  you  would  employ  in  Standards  I,  II  and  III. 

(6)  Outline  the  observations  you  might  make  of  sun-*>hadows  in 
Standard  II.  Show  how  the  knowledge  gained  from  such  observation 
may  afterwards  be  used  in  more  advanced  work. 

4.  Arrange  a  series  of  topics  to  cover  the  continent-study  of  North 
America  (Standard  III).  Account  for  the  order  of  development  and 
indicate  the  amount  of  instruction  you  will  give  on  each  subject 

5.  Give  an  outline  of  a  lesson  to  Standard  Y  on  the  relations  be- 
tween the  locations  of  centres  of  population  and  the  districts  to  which 
they  minister. 

6.  Write  notes  of  a  lesson  to  Standard  IV  on  how  moisture  is 
conserved  through  the  processes  of  tillage. 

/.  (a)  Outline  a  lesson  on  the  relation  of  the  colouring  of  animals 
to  their  surroundings  or  the  dissemination  of  seeds.  (Standard  III). 
(6)  Show  the  value  of  Nature  Study  which  this  lesson  illustrate. 


History. 


1.  Discuss  briefly  the  value  of  history  in  regard  to  (a)  training  in 
citiienship,  (6)  training  in  judgment  (c)  training  in  character. 

2.  Show  the  importance  of  associating  the  fctudy  of  history  with 
geography.      Illustrate  by  reference  to  the  British  Isles. 

3.  Outline  clearly  your  plan  of  teaching  one  of  the  following  to  a 
Standard  V  class : 

{a)  The  War  of  1812-14. 

(b)  The  Constitutional  Act  of  1791. 

(c)  The  Struggle  between  King  and  Parliament  in  the  Stuart  Period 

4.  Write  notes  of  lessons  on  any  f«*>  of  the  following:  La  Salle, 
Cham  plain,  Frontenac,  William  Lyon  Mackenzie,  Simon  de  Uonttort 
(Standard  111). 

5.  What  advantages  ivsult  from  a  comparative  study  in  History  t 
Ju:>tifv  your  answer  by  reference  to  any  one  of  the  following: 

\a)  Union  Act  of  1707  with  Confederation  Act  of  1807. 

\h)  Elizabeth,  with  Victoria 

^  Boer  War  with  American  War  of  Independence. 

tx  Suggest  a  suitable  outline  for  the  *  intensive  study"  of  the  Tnior 
Period.  What  are  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  this  fonn  of 
historical  study  .'  ^ 
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CHAPTER  29 

An  Ordinance  respecting  Schools. 

[Assented  to  June  12,  1901.] 

THE  Lieutenant  Governor  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  the  Territories  enacts  ag 
follows: 

SHORT   TITLE. 

short  title  1.  This  Ordinance  may  be  cited  as  "The  School  Ordinance." 

C.  O.,  c.  75,  s.  1. 

INTERPRETATION. 

interpretation      JS.  In  this  Ordinance  except  the  context  otherwise  requires: 
Department        1.  The  expression  "department"  means  the  Department  of 

Education; 
commissioner      2.  The  expression   "commissioner"  means  the  Commissioner 

of  Education ; 
council  3.  The  expression    "council"  means  the  Educational  Council; 

inspector  *•  The  expression    "inspector"   means  any  school  inspector 

appointed  under  this  Ordinance; 
Dis  rict  5.  The  expression  "district"  means  any  school  district  erected 

or  constituted  as  such  at  the  date  of  the  coming  into  force  of  this 

Ordinance  and  any  school  district  hereafter  erected  or  constituted 

under  the  provisions  hereof; 
Rural  district      6.  The  expression   "rural  district"  means  any  school  district 

situated  wholly  outside  the  limits  of  any  town  or  city  municipality 

or  any  village; 

Provided  that  in  case  any  rural  district  or  any  portion  thereof 

is  included  in  any  village  that  may  hereafter  be  organised  such 

district  shall  for  the  purposes  of  this  Ordinance  be  deemed  a 

rural  district  until  the  end  of  the  then  current  calendar  year; 
viiinen  7-   The  expression  "village  district*'  means  any  school  district 

district  situated  wholly  or  in  part  within  the  limits  of  any  village; 

Town  district       8.   The  expression   "town  district"  moans  any  school  district 

situated  wholly  or  in  part  within  the  limits  of  any   town  or  city 

municipality; 

Ratepayer  9-  The  expression   "ratepayer"  means  any  person  of  the  full 

age  of  twenty-one  years  whose  name  appears  on  the  last  revised 
assessment  roll  of  the  district  and  who  has  paid  all  taxes  due  by 
him  to  the  said  district; 
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10.  The  expression  "  resident  ratepayer"  means:  Resident 

(a)  In  any  proposed  district  any  person  of  the  full  age  of 
twenty-one  years  actually  residing  therein  and  who  has  sfr 
resided  therein  and  owned  or  been  the  occupant  of 
assessable  property  therein  for  a  period  of  at  least  two 
months  immediately  prior  to  the  date  of  the  first  school 
meeting; 

(b)  In  any  established  district  in  which  there  has  been  no 
revised  assessment  roll  of  the  district  any  person  of  the 
full  age  of  twenty-one  years  actually  residing  therein  and 
who  has  so  resided  therein  and  owned  or  been  the  occupant 
of  assessable  property  therein  for  a  period  of  at  least  two 
months  immediately  prior  to  the  date  of  any  school 
meeting; 

(c)  In  any  other  district  any  person  of  the  full  age  of  twenty- 
one  years  actually  residing  therein  whose  name  appears  on 
the  last  revised  assessment  roll  of  the  district  and  who  has 
paid  all  taxes  due  by  him  to  such  district; 

11.  The  expression   u  board"  means  the  board  of  trustees  of  Board 
any  district; 

12.  The  expression  "teacher"  means  any  person  holding  a  Teacher 
legal  certificate  of  qualification.     C.  O.,  c.  75,  s.  2. 

DEPARTMENT   OF    EDUCATION. 

3.  There  shall  be  a  department  of  the  public  service  of  the  organisation 
Territories  called  the  Department  of  Education  over  which  the 
member  of  the  Executive  Council  appointed  by  the  Lieutenant 
Governor  in  Council  under  the  seal  of  the  Territories  to  discharge 

the   functions  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  the   time 
being  shall  preside. 

(2)  The  Lieutenant  Governor  in  Council  may  appoint  such 
officers,  clerks  and  servants  as  are  required  for  the  proper  conduct 
of  the  business  of  tbe  department  and  for  the  purposes  of  this 
Ordinance  all  of  whom  shall  hold  office  during  pleasure. 

4.  The  department  shall  have  the  control  and  management  of  Functions 
all   kindergarten    schools,   public  and  separate  schools,   normal 
schools,  teachers'  institutes  and  the  education  of  deaf,  deaf  mute 

and  blind  persons. 


5.  The  commissioner  shall   have  the  administration,    control  Administra- 
and  management  of  the  department  and  shall  oversee  and   direct tlon 

the  officers,  clerks  and  servants  thereof. 

Regulations  of  tht  Department. 

6.  The   commissioner   with  the   approval   of  the  Lieutenant 
Governor  in  Council  shall  have  power: 

1.  To  make  regulations  of  the  department — 
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Schools  and 
courses  of 
study 

School 

buildings  and 
grounds 

Examination 
of  teachers 


Teachers' 
institutes 


Textbooks 
and  apparatus 


School 
libraries 


Normal 
schools 


(a)  For  the  classification,  organisation,  government,  examina- 
tion and  inspection  of  all  schools  hereinbefore  mentioned; 

(b)  For  the  construction,  furnishing  and  care  of  school  build- 
ings and  the  arrangement  of  school  premises; 

(c)  For  the  examination,  licensing  and  grading  of  teachers 
and  for  the  examination  of  persons  who  may  desire  to 
enter  professions  or  who  may  wish  certificates  of  having 
completed  courses  of  study  in  any  school ; 

(d)  For  a  teachers'  reading  course  and  teachers'  institutes  and 
conventions; 

2.  To  authorise  text  and  reference  books  for  the  use  of  the 
pupils  and  teachers  in  all  schools  hereinbefore  mentioned  as  well 
as  such  maps,  globes,  charts  and  other  apparatus  or  equipment  as 
may  be  required  for  giving  proper  instruction  in  such  schools; 

3.  To  prepare  a  list  of  books  suitable  for  school  libraries  and 
to  make  regulations  for  the  management  of  such  libraries; 

4.  To  make  due  provision  for  the  training  of  teachers. 

Powers  of  the  Commissioner. 


Powers  of 
commissioner 


Appeals,  dis- 
putes and 
complaints 


Official 
trustees 


Unorganised 
districts 


Cancel 
certificates 


Advice  to 
trustees 


7.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  commissioner  and  he  shall  have 
power: 

1.  To  appoint  one  or  more  persons  to  inquire  into  and  report 
upon  any  appeal,  complaint  or  dispute  arising  from  the  decision 
of  any  board  or  inspector  or  other  school  official  or  upon  the 
condition  of  one  or  more  schools  or  upon  the  financial  condition 
of  any  district  or  upon  any  other  school  matter;  and  such  person 
or  persons  shall  have  power  to  take  evidence  under  oath  or  by 
affirmation;  and  the  commissioner  upon  receipt  of  such  report 
shall  make  such  order  thereon  as  to  him  shall  seem  proper; 

2.  To  appoint  an  official  trustee  to  conduct  the  affairs  of  any 
district;  and  any  such  official  trustee  shall  have  all  the  powers 
and  authorities  conferred  by  this  Ordinance  upon  a  board  and  its 
officers;  and  shall  be  remunerated  out  of  the  funds  of  the  district 
or  otherwise  as  the  Lieutenant  Governor  in  Council  may  decide; 
and  upon  the  appointment  of  any  such  official  trustee  the  board 
of  any  district  for  which  he  is  appointed  shall  cease  to  hold  office 
as  such; 

3.  To  appoint  some  person  to  inquire  into  and  report  upon  the 
conditions  existing  in  any  portion  of  the  Territories  that  may  not 
have  been  erected  into  a  school  district  and  subject  to  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Ordinance  in  that  behalf  to  take  such  action 
thereon  as  to  him  may  seem  expedient;  and  such  person  shall 
receive  such  remuneration  as  the  Lieutenant  Governor  in  Council 
may  determine; 

4.  To  suspend  or  cancel  for  cause  any  certificate  granted  under 
the  regulations  of  the  department; 

5.  To  cause  to  be  prepared  and  printed  recommendations  and 
advice  on  tbe  management  of  schools  and  districts  for  trustees 
and  teachers; 
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6.  To  prepare  suitable  forms  and  give  such  instructions  as  may  Forms 
be  necessary  for  making  all  reports  and  carrying  out  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Ordinance; 

7.  To  appoint  some  person  to  call  any  school  meeting  required  Call  meetings 
to  be  held  under  this  Ordinance  when  there  is  no  person  author- 
ised to  call  such  meeting  or    when   the   person    so   authorised 
neglects  or  refuses  to  act; 

8.  To  cause  to  be  prepared  plans  of   buildings  suitable   for  Plans  for 

i        t        -    .  .  r      r  r  °  schools 

schools  of  one  or  two  rooms; 

9.  To  report  annually  to  the  Lieutenant  Governor  in  Council  Annual  report 
upon  all  schools  and  institutes  herein  mentioned  with  such  state- 
ments and  suggestions  for  promoting  education  generally  as  he 

may  deem  expedient; 

10.  To  make  any  provision  not  inconsistent  with  this  Ordinance 
that  may  be  necessary  to  meet  exigencies  under  its  operation.  C. 
O.,  c.  75,  88.  6,  7,  8,  9,   10. 

EDUCATIONAL   COUNCIL. 

8.  There  shall  be  an  educational  council  consisting  of  five  Members 
persons  at  least  two  of  whom  shall  be  Roman  Catholics  to  be 
appointed   by   the  Lieutenant   Governor  in  Council;  who  shall 
receive  such  remuneration  as  the  Lieutentant  Governor  in  Council 

shall  determine. 

(2)  On  the  first  constitution  of  the  council  three  of  the  niem-Tepmofofflce 
bers  shall  be  appointed  for  three  years  and  two  for  two  years; 
and  thereafter  each  member  appointed  shall  hold  office  for  two 
years.     C.  O.,  c.  75,  s.  4. 

9.  An   annual    meeting   of  the  council  shall  be  held  in  theMeetlngg 
month  of  July  at  such  time  and  place  as  the  commissioner  shall 
appoint. 

(2)  Additional  meetings  of  the  council  may  be  called  at  any 
time  by  the  commissioner. 

(3)  At  each  meeting  of  the  council  the  council  shall  appoint  a 
chairman  and  a  secretary. 

10.  All    general    regulations    respecting   the   inspection   of  subjectsfor 
schools,    the   examination,    training,    licensing   and  grading  of conslderatlon 
teachers,  courses  of  study,  teachers9  institutes  and  text  and  reference 

books  shall  before  being  adopted  or  amended  be  referred  to  the 
council  for  its  discussion  and  report.     C.  O.,  c.  75,  s.  4.  (2). 

11.  The   council    shall   consider  such   matters   as    may    beReportof 
referred  to  it  as  hereinbefore  provided  or  by  the  commissioner  Co^cii 
and  may   also  consider   any  question  concerning  the  educational 
system  of  the  Territories  as  to  it  may  seem  fit  and  shall  report 
thereon  to  the  Lieutenant  Governor  in  Council. 

FORMATION    OF   PUBLIC    8CHOOL    DI8TBICT8. 

12.  Any  portion  of  the  Territories  may  be  erected  into  a  public  conditions 
school  district  provided  that—  2r^SJo/°r 

district 
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(a)  It  does  not  exceed  five  miles  in  length  or  breadth  exclusive 
of  road  allowances; 

(b)  It  contains  four  persons  actually  resident  therein  who  on 
the  erection  of  the  district  would  be  liable  to  assessment 
and  twelve  children  between  the  ages  of  five  and  sixteen 
inclusive; 

Provided  however  that  in  special  cases  the  commissioner 
may  permit  the  boundaries  of  any  district  to  exceed  five 
miles  in  length  or  breadth  or  either.     C.  O.,  c.  75,  s.  12. 

committee  IS.  Any  three  residents  in  any  area  fulfilling  the  requirements 

<ultr£t  *  °n     of  the  next  preceding  section  may  be  formed  or  may  form  them- 
selves into  a  committee  to  procure  its  erection  into  a  district  and 
may  petition  the  commissioner  for  such  erection. 
Petition  (2)  The  petition  shall  be  in  form  prescribed  by  the  commis- 

sioner.    C.  O.,  c.  75,  68.  13,  14. 


Special  cases—* 
other 

boundar  es 
permitted 


First  School  Meeting. 


Notice  of  first, 

school 

meeting 


Form 


14.  On  receiving  the  approval  of  the  commissioner  to  the 
limits  and  name  of  any  proposed  district  a  notice  calling  a  meet- 
ing of  the  ratepayers  shall  be  posted  up  by  the  petitioners  in  at 
least  five  widely  separated  places  within  such  limits  one  of  which 
shall  be  the  post  office  therein  if  there  be  such  post  office  and  if 
there  be  no  post  office  therein  a  sixth  notice  shall  be  posted  in 
the  nearest  post  office  thereto  at  least  two  weeks  prior  to  the  date 
of  said  meeting. 

(2t  The  notice  may  be  in  form  prescribed  by  the  commis- 
sioner.    C.  O.,  c.  75,  8.  1G. 


Proof  of 
po*tins 


IS.  Satisfactory  proof  that  the  notices  have  been  posted  up  as 
hereinbefore  provided  shall  be  furnished  by  a  solemn  declaration 
in  form  prescribed  bv  the  commissioner.     C.   O.,  c.   75,  s.   16 


First  mwnnp 


Chairman 
Sectv  ary 


16.  At  one  oVu>ek  in  the  afternoon  standard  time  of  the  day 
appointed  in  the  notice  calling  the  first  school  meeting  the  resi- 
dent ratepayers  present  shall  elect  one  of  their  number  as 
chairman  to  preside  over  their  proceedings  and  shall  also  appoint 
a  secretary  who  shall  record  the  minutes  of  tue  meeting  and 
perform  such  other  duties  as  may  be  required  of  him  by  this 
Ordinance.     C  O.,  c,  75,  s.  17. 


Cbaii 
dev-^ara: 


*»         IT.  The   chairman   shall    upon    his    appointment    sign    the 
a     declaration  provided  in  form  A  in  the  schedule  to  this  Ordinance. 


R*r??*?*r$to       1H»  After  the  election  of  a  chairman  any  person  wishing  to 

SSaraevm        t*ke  a:\T  part  ~ 


I\£M  U.  t\  T* 


;e  meeting  or  vote  thereat  shall  be  reqmired  to 
*.:irn  in  ;1  e  preser.ee  of  t:  e  chairman  ard  secretary  the  declaration 
presided  ir.  form  A  ir.  the  schedule  to  this  Ordinance  and  no 
person  sVa  I  be  ahcuevi  to  take  part  in  the  meeting  or  Tote 
thereat  unless  and  until  be  shall  have  signed  such  declaration. 
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(2)  Any  person  subscribing  to  a  declaration  form  A  containing  Peniity  for 
any  false  statement  shall  be  guilty  of  an  offence  and  liable  on  deration 
summary  conviction  to  a  penalty  not  exceeding  $10. 

(3)  Any  declaration  made  under  the  provisions  of  this  section  Docinration  to 
shall  be  forwarded  by  the  chairman  to  the  commissioner.  to  °lwar  * 

commissioner 

19.  The  chairman  may  not  vote  on  any  question  whether  the  chairman  not 
same  is  to  bo  decided  by  a  show  of  hands  or  a  poll  but  in  case  of 

a  tie  he  must  give  a  casting  vote.     C.  O.,  c.  75,  s.  20. 

20.  Upon  his  appointment  and  before  any  other  business  isPoiifor 

f  •!!•  •  -■  ,t       *    ,i  •      s-v    <■•  formation  of 

transacted  except  as  provided  in  section   18  of  this  Ordinance  district 
the  chairman  shall  immediately  cause  a  poll  to  be  taken  of  the 
votes  of  the  resident  ratepayers  for  and  against  the  formation  of 
the  proposed  district. 

21.  On  tfte  taking  of  the  poll  the  chairman  shall  preside  and  chairman 
the  secretary  shall  record  the  votes  as  they  are  given  in  the  forin  secretary 
prescribed  by  the  commissioner.     C.  O.,  c.  75,  ss.  24,  25. 


records  vote.* 


22.  The  poll  shall  remain  open  for  one  hour  at  the  end  of  closing  pou 
which  time  it  shall  be  closed  by  the  chairman  who  shall  then  sum 
up  the  votes.     C.  O.,  c.  75,  s.  25. 

2$.  If  the  result  of  the  poll  is  favourable  to  the  formation  of  Nomination* 
the  district  the  chairman  shall  immediately  call  for  nominations fortlUstiH* 
of  parsons  to  servo  as  trustees  and  the  secretary  shall  record  such 
nominations  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  made. 

24.  The  persons  nominated  for  the  position  of  trustees  shall  QuiHflcntinn 
be  resident  ratepayers  of  the  proposed  district  and  shall  be  ableofcau  aU8 
to  read  and  write.      C.  O.,  c.  75,  s.  31.       . 

25.  Each   candidate   for   the   position    of   trustee    shall    beHow 
nominated    by    a    mover  and  seconder  both  of  whom  shall  benomlnated 
resident  ratepayers  of  the  proposed  district.     C.  O.,  c.  75,  8.  28. 

25.  Nominations  shall  bo  received  by  the  chairman  for  thirty  Time  for 
minutes  after  he  first  calls  for  the  same.       C.  O.,  c.  75,  s.  22  (3)nominatiOD 

27.  In  case  the  number  of  nominations  does  not  exceed  three  Actinmation 
the  chairman  shall  declare  the  persons  nominated  to  be  elected. 

CO.,  c.  7&,  s.  2i). 

28.  If  more  than  three  candidates  are  nominated  the  chair-  p0u  for 
man  shall  at  the  close  of  the  time  for  nominations  de^are  a  poll  tr^tlS**0* 
open  for  the  election  of  trustees.     C.  O.,  c.  75,  8.  22. 

29.  On  the  taking  of  the  poll  the  chairman  shall  preside  and  chairman  t<) 
the  secretary  shall  record  the  votes  as  they  are  given  in  the  form  ,residtf 
prescribed  by  the  commissioner.     CO.,  c.  75,  88.  24,  25. 
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30.  Every  resideut  ratepayer  shall  have  three  votes  but  shall 
in  no  case  vote  more  than  ouce  for  any  one  candidate  at  the  same 
election.     CO.,  c.  75,  s.  18  (2). 

31.  The  poll  shall  remain  open  for  one  hour  at  the  end  of 
which  time  it  shall  be  closed  by  the  chairman  who  shall  then  sum 
up  the -votes  and  declare  the  result.     CO.,  c.  75,  s.  25. 

313.  Within  ten  days  after  the  date  of  the  first  school  meeting 
the  chairman  shall  seud  to  the  department  certified    copies  of — 

(a)  The  minutes  of  the  meeting; 

(b)  The  poll  for  the  erection  of  the  district; 

(c)  The  poll  for  the  election  of  trustees; 

(d)  The  notice  calling  the  meeting. 


Order  fw%  Erection  of  School  District. 


33.  Upon  the  receipt  of  the  returns  mentioned  in  the  next 
preceding  section  and  upon  being  satisfied  that  all  the  require- 
ments and  provisions  of  this  Ordinance  with  reference  to  the 
formation  of  the  district  have  been  complied  with  the  commis- 
sioner may  order  the  erection  of  the  proposed  district  into  a 
school  district  and  assign  to  it  a  name  and  number. 
_  (2)  Notice  of  the  erection  of  the  district  shall  be  published  in 

official  garotte^  official  gazette;  and  such  notice  6hall  be  conclusive  evidence 
of  the  erection  of  the  district  and  that  all  the  necessary  formalities 
have  been  complied  with.     CO.,  c.  75,  s.  41. 


Commissioner 
may  order 
erection  of 
district 


Notice  in 


Investigation 
of  disputed 
election,  etc 


34.  Whenever  complaint  is  made  that  the  election  of  any 
trustee  or  that  the  proceedings  or  any  part  thereof  of  auy  first  or 
other  school  meeting  in  any  rural  district  have  not  been  in 
conformity  with  this  Ordinance  the  commissioner  may  upon 
receiving  the  complaint  of  any  ratepayer  verified  by  solemn 
declaration  of  the  complainant  investigate  the  matter  and  render 
any  decision  in  and  about  the  same  as  to  him  shall  appear  proper. 

(2)  No  such  complaint  shall  be  entertained  by  the  commis- 
sioner unless  made  to  him  in  writing  within  twenty  days  after 
the  holding  of  the  election  or  meeting. 


Xame  of  School  District. 


Na 


Alteration 
of  name 


35.  Every   district   created    under   this   Ordinance   shall  be 

entitled   kWThe School    District  No. .  ......     of  the 

North  West  Territories." 

{%2\  The  commissioner  may  from  time  to  time  alter  the  name 
of  any  district  upon  the  petition  of  the  board  of  such  district 
aud  notice  of  such  alteration  shall  be  published  in  the  official 
gazette  but  in  such  cases  the  seal  theretofore  used  by  such  dis- 
trict shall  coutinue  to  be  the  seal  thereof  until  changed  by  the 
board. 
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(3)  No  change  in  the  name  of  any  district  made  in  accordance  Effect  of 
with  the  provisions  of  this  Ordinance  shall  affect  any  obligations, change 
rights,  actions  or  property  incurred,  established,  done  or  acquired 
prior  to  such  change.     C.  O.,  c.  75.  ss.  11,  56. 

FIRST   BOARD    OF   TRU8TEE8. 

Term  of  Office. 

36«  The  trustees  elected  at  the  first  school  meeting  in  any  Terms  of  office 
district  shall  hold  office  as  follows:     The  trustee  receiving  the  elected  at  flr«t 
greatest  number  of  votes  shall  hold  office  until  the  third  annual 8ehoolmeetixl,r 
meeting  of  the  district  is  held;  the  trustee  receiving  the  next 
greatest  number  of  votes  nntil  the  second  annual  meeting  is  held ; 
and  the  trustee  receiving  the  lowest  number  of  votes  nntil  the 
first  annual  meeting  is  held ; 

Provided  that  in  case  there  is  no  vote  taken  the  trustees  elected 
shall  respectively  hold  office  in  the  order  in  which  they  are 
nominated  until  the  third,  second  and  first  annual  meeting  of  the 
district  is  held ; 

Provided  further  that  if  any  two  or  more  trustees  elected 
receive  an  equal  number  of  votes  they  shall  respectively  hold 
office  in  the  manner  provided  in  the  next  preceding  proviso; 

Provided  further  that  if  the  annual  meeting  of  a  district  is  not 
held  in  any  year  it  shall  for  the  purposes  of  this  section  be 
deemed  to  have  been  held  at  the  regular  time.     CO.,  c.  75,  s.  30. 

Declaration  of  Office. 

ST.  Every  trustee  shall  before  the  first  meeting  of  the  board  Declaration 
is  held  make  the  following  declaration  before  the  chairman  of of  °mco 
the  meeting  at  which  he  was  elected  or  a  justice  of  the  peace  or 
commissioner  for  taking  affidavits: 

I  A.B.,  do  hereby  accept  the  office  of  trustee  to  which  I  have 
been  elected  in  (name  of  school  district  in  full)  and  I  will  to  the 
best  of  my  ability  honestly  and  faithfully  discharge  the  duties 
devolving  on  me  as  such  trustee. 

Dated  this day 

of 190./. 

A.B., 

Trustee. 
(2)  The  chairman,  justice  of  the  peace  or  commissioner  shall  certwcateof 
thereupon  grant  him  a  certificate  in  the  following  form:  declaration 

I  CD.,  do  hereby  certify  that  (gire  name,  residence  and 
occupation  of  the  person  mentioned)  elected  trustee  for  (give  name 
of  school  district)  has  this  day  made  before  me  the  declaration  of 
office  as  prescribed  by  The  School  Ordinance  in  that  behalf. 

CD., 
Chairman,  J.  P.,  or  Commissioner. 

Dated  this day 

of <• 190..  . 

CO.,  c.  75,  s.  33. 
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38.  Upon  the  erection  of  a  district  the  trustee  elected  for  the 
longest  term  shall  be  notified  of  the  erection  of  the  district  by  the 
commissioner;  and  he  shall  thereupon  within  ten  days  after 
receipt  of  such  notice  call  a  meeting  of  the  board  in  the  manner 
provided  by  this  Ordinance  for  calling  such  meetings  for  the 
purpose  of  choosing  one  of  its  number  as  chairman  and  appoint- 
ing a  secretary,  treasurer  or  secretary  treasurer  and  transacting 
such  other  business  as  may  be  necessary.     1900,  c.  26,  s.  4. 


FORMATION    OF    8CHOOL    DISTRICT   BY    COMMISSIONER. 


Erection  of 
ilfatrict  on 
order  of 
commissioner 


39.  In  case  any  portion  of  the  Territories  not  exceeding  five 
miles  in  length  or  breadth  exclusive  of  road  allowances  has  not 
been  erected  into  a  school  district  the  commissioner  may  order 
the  erection  of  such  portion  into  a  district  provided  that  it 
contains: 

(a)  Twenty  children  between    the   ages  of   five    and    sixteen 
inclusive; 

(b)  Ten  persons  actually  residing  therein  who  on  the  erection 
of  the  district  would  be  liable  to  assessment; 

(c)  Six  thousand  acres  of  assessable  land ; 

and  notice  of  the  erection  of  any  such  district  shall  be  published 
in  the  official  gazette  which  notice  shall  be  conclusive  evidence 
that  the  district  has  been  duly  erected  and  constituted  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  Ordinance. 


Election  of 
trustees 


40.  In  case  of  the  ereetion  of  any  district  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  the  next  preceding  section  the  commissioner 
may  appoint  some  person  to  call  a  meeting  of  the  resident 
ratepayers  of  the  district  to  elect  trustees  which -person  shall  act 
as  chairman  of  the  meeting;  and  the  election  held  shall  be 
conducted  in  the  manner  provided  for  the  election  of  trustees  at 
a  first  school  meeting;  and  the  trustees  elected  shall  within  ten 
days  after  their  election  take  the  declaration  of  office  and  meet 
to  organise  the  board  as  hereinbefore  provided. 


SEPARATE    SCHOOLS. 


Separate 
school** 


Assessments 


Petition  for 
erection 


41.  The  minority  of  the  ratepayers  in  any  district  whether 
Protestant  or  Roman  Catholic  may  establish  a  separate  school 
therein;  and  in  such  case  the  ratepayers  establishing  such  Protes- 
tant or  Roman  Catholic  separate  school  shall  be  liable  only  to 
assessments  of  such  rates  as  they  impose  upon  themselves  in 
respect  thereof.     C.  O.,  c.  75,  s.  36. 

42«  The  petition  for  the  erection  of  a  separate  school  district 
shall  be  signed  by  three  resident  ratepayers  of  the  religious  faith 
indicated  in  the  name  of  the  proposed  district;  and  shall  be  in 
the  form  proscribed  by  the  commissioner,    0.  O.,  c.  75,  s.  37. 
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43.  The  persons  qualified  to  vote  for  or  against  the  erection  Qualification 
of  a  separate  school  district  shall  be  the  ratepayers  in  the  district0  voter8 

of  the  same  religious  faith  Protestant  or  Roraau  Catholic  as  the 
petitioners.     C.  O.,  c.  75,  s.  38. 

44.  The  notice  calling  a  meeting  of  the  ratepayers  for  the  Notice  of 
purpose  of  taking  their  votes  on  the  petition  for  the  erection  of  a  SeeBSg?^ 
separate  school  district  shall  be  in  the  form  prescribed  by  the  com- 

sioner  and  the  proceedings  subsequent  to  the  posting  of  such  8ubsequentr 
notice  shall  be  the  same  as  prescribed  in  the  formation  of  public  proceedings 
school  districts.     C.  O.,  c.  75,  s.  39. 

45.  After  the  establishment  of  a  separate  school  district  under  night*  and 
the  provisions  of  this  Ordinance  such  separate  school  district  andj^JJJJjf  of 
the  board  thereof  shall  possess  and  exercise  all  rights,  powers,  JjJtricte 
privileges  and  be  subject  to  the  same  liabilities  and  method  of 
government  as  is  herein  provided  in  respect  of   public   school 
districts. 

(2)  Any   person  who  is  legally   assessed    or  assessable  for  a  AwesBment 
public  school  shall  not  be  liable  to  assessment  for  any  separate 
school  established  therein.     C.  O.,  c.  75,  s.  40. 

SCHOOL    SITE. 

46.  In  every  rural  district  the  board  shall  acquire  a  site  in  theinrurni 
centre  of  the  district  or  as  near  thereto  as  the  road  allowances  diatrlct 
and  the  securing  of  a  dry,   healthy  and    suitable   location  will 
permit;  but  in  the  event  of,  it  not  being  found  convenient  to  have 

the  school  site  located  exactly  in  the  centre  of  the  district  the 
board  before  acquiring  any  other  site  shall  petition  the  commis- 
sioner to  have  it  located  elsewhere;  and  such  petition  shall  be 
accompanied  by  a  plan  of  the  district  showing: 

(a)  The  proposed  site; 

(ft)  The  quarter  sections  upon  which  the  resident  ratepayers 
live; 

(c)  The  quarter  sections  upon  which  the  children  between  the 
ages  of  five  and  sixteen  inclusive  reside; 

(d)  The  position  of  the  travelled  roads,  bridges  and  physical 
features  such  as  lakes,  sloughs,  rivers  and  creeks.  C.  O., 
c.  75,  s.  72  (2)  in  part. 

47.  In  every  town  or  village  district  the  board  may  select  In  town  or 
such  site  as  in  its   judgment  is  desirable  subject  to  ratification  by  village  district 
the  ratepayers  in  the  case  of  debentures  being  issued.     C.  O.,  c. 

75,  s.  72  (2)  in  part. 

ALTERATION    IN    LIMITS    OF    SCHOOL    DISTRICTS. 

48.  The  commissioner  may  by  order  notice  of  which  shall  be  Alteration  of 
published  in  the  official    gazette   alter   the    boundaries   of   any boundarie8 
district  by  adding  thereto  or  taking  therefrom  or  divide  one  or 
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more  existing  districts  into  two  or  more  districts  or  unite  portions 
of  any  existing  district  with  another  district  or  with  any  new 
district  in  case  it  has  been  satisfactorily  shown  that  the  rights  of 
ratepayers  under  section  14  of  The  North-  West  Territories  Act 
to  be  affected  thereby  will  not  be  prejudiced  and  that  the 
proposed  changes  are  for  the  general  advantage  of  those 
concerned.     C.  O.,  c.  75,  s.  52. 

49.  In  the  case  of  any  district  having  debenture  indebtedness 
outstanding  no  alteration  shall  be  made  in  the  boundaries  thereof 
which  will  prejudicially  affect  the  rights  or  security  of  the  holder 
of  such  debentures  without  due  provision  being  made  for  the 
protection  of  such  holder.     CO.,  c.  75,  s.  53. 

Adjustment  of  5©«  Upon  the  alteration  of  the  boundaries  of  any  district  duo 
liabilities  provision  shall  be  made  for  the  settlement  and  adjustment  of  the 
assets  and  liabilities  of  the  same  between  the  districts  into  whicli 
the  same  may  be  divided  or  between  the  same  and  the  portions 
thereof  added  to  or  taken  therefrom;  and  the  commissioner  may 
cause  the  necessary  inquiries  to  be  made  in  order  to  ascertain  and 
determine  the  due  proportion  of  such  assets  and  liabilities  and 
the  best  method  of  settling  and  adjusting  the  same  as  aforesaid 
and  may  in  his  discretion  appoint  one  or  more  persons  to  make 
such  inquiries  and  report  thereon  and  may  prescribe  and  declare 
the  terms  of  such  settlement  and  adjustment  and  the  manner  in 
which  the  same  shall  be  carried  into  effect  and  in  cases  in  which 
by  the  terms  of  such  settlement  and  adjustment  any  rates  or  taxes 
are  required  to  be  levied  or  collected  upon  property  in  any 
division  of  such  district  or  taken  from  such  district  may  prescribe 
by  whom,  at  what  times  and  in  what  manner  such  rates  and  taxes 
shall  be  raised,  levied  and  collected  and  to  whom  the  same  or 
any  part  thereof  shall  be  paid  and  by  what  district  or  districts,  in 
what  proportions  and  to  whom  the  expenses  of  such  settlement 
and  adjustment  shall  be  paid.     C.  O.,  c.  75,  s.  53  ^2). 

DISORGANISATION     OF     SCHOOL    DI8TRICTS. 


Disorganisa 
10? 


51.  The  Lieutenant  Governor  in  Council  may  by  order  notice 
d&?cta  °f  which  shall  be  published  in  the  official  gazette  declare  that  on 
and  after  a  day  therein  to  be  named  any  district  shall  be 
disorganised  and  thereupon  the  same  and  the  board  thereof  shall 
cease  to  have  or  enjoy  any  of  the  rights,  powers  and  privileges 
vested  in  such  corporations  by  this  Ordinance;  and  upon  any 
such  disorganisation  of  a  district  the  commissioner  may  appoint 
Adjustment  of one  or  more  persons  to  adjust  and  settle  the  assets  and  liabilities 
Uawuties1  °^  8UC^  district;  and  such  person  or  persons  so  appointed  shall 
have  full  power  and  authority  to  sell  and  dispose  of  and  convert 
into  money  all  the  assets  and  property  of  such  district  and  apply 
the  same  so  far  as  the  same  will  extend:  first  in  payment  of  the 
liabilities  of  the  said  district;  and  second  in  payment  of  his  or 
their  remuneration  as  hereinafter  mentioned  and  divide  the 
surplus  if  hx\y  pro  rata  among  the  ratepayers  of  the  said  district 
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entitled  to  share  therein;  and  in  case  the  amount  so  realised  shall 
be  insufficient  to  pay  and  satisfy  the  liabilities  of  the  said  district 
and  his  or  their  remuneration  then  such  person  or  persons  shall 
have  full  power  and  authority  to  assess,  levy,  collect  and  enforce 
payment  in  the  same  manner  as  boards,  assessors,  collectors  and 
treasurers  are  authorised  to  do  by  The  School  Assessment  Ordi- 
nance of  such  sum  or  sums  of  money  as  may  be  required  to 
pay  and  satisfy  such  indebtedness  or  any  balance  thereof 
remaining  unpaid  and  all  expenses  connected  therewith  including 
his  or  their  remuneration  which  shall  be  fixed  by  the  commis- 
sioner.    C.  O.,  c.  75,  s.  55. 

UNION    OF    PUBLIC    AND    SEPARATE    SCHOOL    DISTRICTS. 

52.  If  in  any  area  there  exist  a  public  school  district  and  a  union  of 
separate  school  district  and  it  is  resolved  by  the  ratepayers  of  £J|j25»tend 
each  of  such  school  districts  at  a  public  meeting  of  such  ratepayers SStricte 
respectively  called  for  the  purpose   of  considering  the  question 

that  it  is  expedient  that  such  districts  should  be  disorganised  for 
the  purpose  of  the  union  of  the  same  and  the  erection  of  such  area 
into  a  public  school  district  the  commissioner  may  by  order  notice 
of  which  shall  be  published  in  the  official  gazette  disorganise 
such  existing  districts  and  erect  such  area  into  a  public  school 
district  with  such  name  as  he  may  decide  upon;  and  thereafter 
the  commissioner  may  make  such  orders,  provisions  and  appoint- 
ments as  to  him  shall  appear  proper  for  the  carrying  into  effect 
of  such  disorganisation  and  the  erection  of  the  public  school 
district  and  as  to  all  matters  incident  thereto  and  necessary  for 
the  establishment  and  operation  of  the  same  as  a  public  school 
district  and  for  the  carrying  out  therein  of  all  the  provisions  of 
this  Ordinance  and  for  the  adjustment,  arrangement  and  winding 
up  of  all  the  affairs  of  such  disorganised  districts  and  for  the 
settlement  of  their  liabilities  and  disposition  of  their  assets. 

Provided  that  unless  the  liabilities  of  such  disorganised 
districts  are  not  otherwise  liquidated  the  same  shall  be  assumed 
by  and  imposed  upon  such  newly  created  district  and  any 
debentures  is3ued  by  the  disorganised  districts  or  either  of  them 
shall  have  force  and  effect  upon  the  newly  established  district  and 
the  property  and  rates  thereof  as  they  had  upon  the  district  by 
which  they  were  re3pe3tively  issued  and  its  property  and  rates; 
and  the  trustees  of  such  newly  organised  district  may  authorise 
and  direct  the  levy  and  collection  of  such  rate  or  rates  as  may 
from  time  to  time  be  necessary  for  the  discharging  of  any  liability 
or  debenture  indebtedness  of  a  disorganised  district  assumed  by 
or  imposed  upon  such  new  district.      CO.,  c.  75,  s.  54. 

ANNUAL    SCHOOL      MEETING. 

In  Rural  and   Village  Districts. 

53.  An  annual  meeting  of  the  ratepayers  of  every  rural  and  Time  «mi 
village  district  shall  be  held  in  the  school  house  or  some  other  Siting 
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suitable  place  within  the  district  not  later  than  the  fifteenth  day 
of  January  in  each  year  commencing  at  the  hour  of  ten  o^clock 
in  the  forenoon  standard  time.     C.  O.  c.  75,  s.  43. 


Public  notice 
of  meeting 


54.  The  meeting  shall  be  called  by  the  board  which  shall  at 
least  eight  days  before  the  day  for  which  the  meeting  is  called 
post  public  notices  giving  the  day,  place  and  hour  of  meeting; 
and  such  notices  shall  be  posted  up  in  live  conspicuous  places 
within  the  district  one  of  which  shall  be  the  post  office  and  if 
there  be  no  such  post  office  a  sixth  notice  shall  be  posted  up  in 
the  post  office  nearest  thereto.     C.  O.,  c.  75,.  s.  43. 


Chairman  and 
secretary 


55.  At  the  time  hereinbefore  provided  for  the  commencement 
of  the  meeting  the  chairman  of  the  board  shall  take  the  chair  and 
call  the  meeting  to  order  and  the  secretary  of  the  board  or  some 
one  appointed  by  the  chairman  shall  record  the  minutes  of  the 
meeting  and  perform  such  other  duties  as  may  be  required  of  him 
by  this  Ordinance. 

(2)  In  the  absence  of  the  chairman  the  ratepayers  present 
shall  forthwith  elect  one  of  their  number  to  preside.  C.  O.,  c. 
75,  s.  44. 


Chairman's 
vote 


56.  The  chairman  may  not  vote  on  any  question  whether  the 
same  is  to  be  decided  by  a  show  of  hands  or  a  poll  but  in  case  of 
a  tie  he  must  give  a  casting  vote. 


QoiilinVntkn 
of  voters 


OI7m  Any  ratepayer  whether  resident  or  not  who  has  paid  all 
taxes  due  by  him  to  the  district  shall  be  entitled  to  take  part  in 
the  annual  school  meeting  but  ouly  resident  ratepayers  shall  be 
entitled  to  vote  for  the  election  of  a  trustee. 


Ratepayer 
to  sign 
declaration 


Witness 


Penalty  for 

false 

declaration 


58.  The  chairman  shall  if  requested  by  any  ratepayer  or  of  his 
own  aecord  require  any  person  wishiug  to  vote  for  the  election 
of  a  trustee  to  subscribe  to  the  declaration  in  form  B  (a)  or  B  (b) 
in  the  schedule  to  this  Ordinance;  and  any  person  subscribing  to 
such  declaration  shall  be  permitted  to  vote  at  such  election; 

(2)  Every  such  declaration  shall  be  subscribed  to  in  the 
presence  of  the  chairman  and  secretary  who  shall  subscribe  their 
names  as  witnesses  thereto; 

(3)  Any  person  subscribing  to  a  declaration  form  B  containing 
any  false  statement  shall  be  guilty  of  an  offence  and  liable  on 
summary  conviction  to  a  penalty  not  exceeding  $10; 

(4)  All  declarations  made  under  the  provisions  of  the  next 
preceding  section  shall  be  retained  by  the  chairman. 


Order  of 
business 


59*  The  business  of  the  annual  meeting  may  be  conducted  in 
the  following  order: 

1.  Beading  and  approving  minutes  of  the  last  annual-meeting; 

2.  Receiving  and  considering  the  statements  prepared  by  the 
teacher,  trustees,  treasurer,  collector  and  auditor; 
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3.  Receiving  and  considering  the  inspector's  report; 

4.  Miscellaneous  business; 

5.  Election  of  trustees.     CO.,  c.  75,  s.  46. 

60.  The  chairman   upon  taking  his  place   shall  immediately  statements 
call    upon    the   secretary  to  read  the  following  statements  and  J?be  radat 
reports  which  shall  be  considered  and  disposed  of  by  the  meeting :J^^g 

1.  A  statement  of  the  teacher  signed  by  him  giving  the  follow-  Teacher's 
ing  particulars: 

*  a)  The  number  of  days  on  which  school  was  kept  open  during 
each  term  succeeding  the  last  annual  meeting; 

(b)  The  total  number  of  children  attending  school  during 
that  period  specifying  the  number  of  males  and  females 
respectively; 

(c)  The  number  of  children  of  school  age  residing  in  the 
district  who  did  not  attend  school  during  the  year; 

(d)  The  average  daily  attendance  for  each  term  and  for  the 
year; 

(e)  The  classification  of  pupils  and  the  number  of  pupils  in 
each  standard  or  class; 

(f)  The  subjects  taught  in  the  school  and  the  number  of 
children  studying  each; 

(g)  The  number  of  scholars  suspended  or  expelled  for  mis- 
behaviour or  other  causes; 

(A)  The  date  upon  which  the  public  examination  of  the  school 
was  held  and  the  number  of  visitors  present. 

2.  A  statement  prepared  by  the  trustees  showing: 

(a)  The  names  of  the  trustees;  T^lsu.eB, 

(b)  The  officers  of  the  district  appointed  by  the  trustees  and 
their  salaries; 

(c)  The  vacancies  created  in  the  board  during  the  year  giving 
the  causes  thereof  with  an  account  of  the  elections  held  to 
till  such  vacancies  and  the  results  thereof; 

(d)  The  engagements  entered  into  during  the  year  by  the  board 
as  well  as  an  account  of  those  entailed  upon  them  by 
their  predecessors; 

(e)  The  number  of  regular  and  special  meetings  of  the  board 
held  during  the  year  together  with  a  statement  showing 
the  number  of  meetings  attended  by  each  member; 

(f)  T*he  number  of  visits  made  by  each  member  of  the  board 
to  the  school  while  it  was  in  operation. 

3.  The  treasurer's  statement  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  on  the  Treasurer's 
thirty-first  day  of  December  preceding   the  annual  meeting  in 

which  shall  be  set  forth: 

(a)  The  amounts  of  money  received  by  the  district  from  each 
source  of  revenue  including  government  grants  whether 
paid  directly  to  the  teachers  or  not; 
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(b)  The  amounts  of  money  paid  out  by  the  district  with 
particulars  of  payment; 

(c)  The  amounts  of  money  due  to  the  district  from  all  sources 
with  particulars; 

(d)  The  amounts  of  money  due  by  the  district  and  the  terms 
and  times  of  payment. 

Tax  collector's      4.   A  statement  prepared  by  the  collector  of  taxes  and  signed 
by  him  giving  the  following  particulars: 

(a)  The  number  of  acres  of  laud  assessed  or  in  the  case  of 
village  districts  the  total  assessed  value  of  all  property  as 
shown  by  the  last  revised  assessment  roll ; 

(b)  The  rate  of  the  school  tax; 

(c)  The  total  amount  of  taxes  levied  during  the  year; 

(d)  The  current  taxes  collected  during  the  year; 

(e)  The  arrears  of  taxes  collected  during  the  year; 

(f )  The  total  arrears  of  taxes  which   are  due  together   with  a 
statement  of  the  amount  owing  by  each  ratepayer. 

5.  The  auditor's  report. 

6.  The  inspector's  report  received  since  the  next   preceding 
annual  meeting  was  held. 

7.  Such   further   statements  in   relation  to  the  affairs  of  the 
district  as  may  be  deemed  advisable.     CO.,  c.  75,  s.  45. 


Auditor's 
Inspector's 


Other 
statements 


Nominations 
for  trustee 


61.  So  soon  as  the  other  business  of  the  district  has  been 
transacted  or  at  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  the  day  of  the 
meeting  if 'the  other  business  be  not  then  concluded  the  chairman 
shall  call  for  nominations  for  the  office  of  trustee.  CO.,  c.  75, 
s.  22  (3)  in  part. 


Qualification        62.  Each  person  nominated  for  the  office  of  trustee  shall  be 
of  candidates  ft  re8ident  ratepayer  of  the  district  who  has  paid  all  taxes  due  by 

him  to  such  district  and  is  able  to  read  and   write.     C.O.,  c.  75, 

s.  31. 

Qualification        03.  Each   candidate   shall    be   nominated  by    a   mover  and 
%£££%$  "^  seconder  each  of  whom  shall  be  a  resident  ratepayer  of  the  dis- 
trict and  shall  have  paid  all    taxes  due  respectively  by  him  to 
such  district.     CO.,  c.  75,  s.  28. 


Time  of 
nominations 


64.  Nominations  shall  be  received  by  the  chairman  for  thirty 
minutes  after  he  has  first  called  for  the  same.  CO.,c.  75,  s.  22 
(3)  in  part. 


Acclamation  65.  In  case  there  is  only  one  nomination  the  chairman  shall 
declare  the  candidate  nominated  to  be  elected.  CO.,  c.  75, 
s.  29. 


PoUfor 
election  of 


66*  In  case  there  are  more  nominations  than  one  the   chair- 
man  shall  at  the  close  of  the  time  for   receiving   nominations 
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declare  a  poll  open  for  the  election  of  a  trustee.  CO.,  c.  75, 
s.  22  in  part. 

67.  On  the  taking  of  the  poll  the  chairman  shall  preside  and  chairman 
the  secretary  shall  record  the  votes  as  they  are  given  as  in  formp       ** 
C  in  the  schedule  to  this  Ordinance.     CO.,  c.  75,  ss.  24,  25. 

68.  The  poll  shall  remain  open  for  two  hours  at  the  end  of  closing  pou 
which  time  it  shall  be  closed  by  the  chairman  who  shall  sum  up 

the  votes  and  declare  the  result.     CO.,  c.  75.  s.  25. 

69.  A  copy  of  the  minutes  of  every  annual  meeting  signed  by  copy  of 
the  chairman  and  the  secretary  of  such  meeting  shall  be  forthwith  Se^rtment 
transmitted  to  the  department.     CO.,  c.  75,  s.  68. 

In   Town  Districts. 

70.  An  annual  meeting  of  the  ratepayers  of  every  town  Time  and 
district  shall  be  held  at  the  same  time  and  place  as  may  be  Siting* 
appointed  for  the  nomination  of  councillors  or  aldermen.     CO., 

c.  75,  s.  57. 

71.  The  trustees  of  every  town  district  shall  give  notice  to  the  Notice  to 
secretary  treasurer  of  the  municipality  on  or  before  the  fifteenth  mun    ^  ty 
day    of   November   in   each   year  of  the  number  of  vacancies 
required  to  be  filled  to  make  the  board  complete;  and  they  shall 

on  or  before  the  first  day  of  December  in  each  year  furnish   the 
secretary  treasurer  of  the  municipality  with  a  list  of  the   resident 
ratepayers  within  any  portion  of  the  district  which  is  not  included  Liat  of  rate- 
in  the  limits  of  the  municipality  which  list  shall  be  delivered   tomnnidpauty 
the  returning  officer  by  the  said  secretary  treasurer. 

(2)  In  the   list   of  qualified  voters  to   be    delivered    to    the  Support*"  of 

^  separate 

returning  officer  by  the  secretary  treasurer  of  the   municipality  scEooia  to  be 
before  the  opening  of  the  poll  the  secretary  treasurer  shall  place       n*lxi8n 
opposite  the  names  of  any  persons  on  the  said  list  who  have  been 
returned  to  him  as  supporters  of  separate  schools  the  letters  "S.  NobaUotto 
S.  S.,"  and  the  returning  officer  shall  not  deliver  to  any  such8,8,8, 
person  a  ballot  paper  for  public  school  trustees.    CO.,  c.  75,  ss. 
59,  61. 

72.  In  every  case  in  which  notice  is  given  as  aforesaid  the  Municipal 
nomination    and  election  of  trustees  shall  be  held  at  the  same  ^be  used 
time  and  place  and  by  the  same  returning  officer  or  officers  and 
conducted    in  the  same  manner  as  municipal  nominations   and 
elections  of  councillors  except  as  to  qualification  to  vote  which  shall 

be  as  provided  for  in  this  Ordinance;  and  the  provisions  of  The 
Municipal  Ordinance  respecting  the  time  for  receiving  nomi- 
nations and  for  opening  and  closing  the  poll,  the  mode  of  voting, 
corrupt  or  improper  practices,  vacancies  and  declarations  of 
office  shall  mutatis  mutandis  apply  to  the  election  of  school 
trustees.     CO.,  c.  75,  s.  60. 
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Ballot  for 

trustee 

•lection 


78*  A  separate  set  of  ballot  papers  shall  be  prepared  by  the 
returning  officer  containing  the  names  of  the  candidates  nomi- 
nated for  school  trustees  of  the  same  form  as  those  used  for 
councillors  except  in  the  substitution  of  tho  words  "  school 
trustee"  for  "councillor"  or  "alderman"  on  said  ballot  paper. 
CO.,  c.  75,  s.  63. 


Objection  to 
rote 


Oath 


74.  In  case  any  objection  is  made  to  the  right  of  any  person 
to  vote  at  an  election  of  trustees  in  any  town  district  the  return- 
ing officer  may  require  the  person  whose  right  of  voting  is 
objected  to  to  make  the  following  oath  of  affirmation: 

I  A.  B.j  do  solemnly  swear  or  affirm  that  I  am  a  bona  fide 
resident  ratepayer  of  (give  name  of  district  in  full)  and  have  paid 
all  taxes  due  by  me  to  the  said  school  district;  that  I  am  of  the 
full  age  of  twenty-one  years;  that  I  have  not  before  voted  at  this 
election;  and  that  I  have  not  received  any  reward  either  directly 
or  indirectly  nor  have  I  any  hope  of  receiving  any  reward  for 
voting  at  this  time  and  place.     So  help  me  God. 

Note. — In  the  case  of  an  affirmation  the  words  "So  help  me 
God"  shall  be  omitted. 

And  every  person  making  such  declaration  shall  be  permitted 
to  vote  for  the  election  of  trustees.     CO.,  c.  75,  s.  62. 


RenortA  find 
statements  for 

met-tmg 

May  not  be 
read 


Maybe 
published 


75.  At  the  annual  meeting  held  in  any  town  district  the 
reading  of  any  or  all  of  the  reports  mentioned  in  section  60  of 
this  Ordinance  may  be  omitted  upon  a  resolution  being  passed  to 
that  effect  by  the  ratepayers  present  but  any  ratepayer  of  the 
district  shall  have  access  to  such  reports  and  statements  either 
during  or  after  the  meeting  is  held;  and  the  board  if  it  deem  it 
advisable  or  upon  being  authorised  to  do  so  by  resolution  of  the 
ratepayers  at  the  annual  meeting  may  have  any  or  all  of  such 
reports  or  statements  or  any  parts  of  them  except  the  inspector's 
reports  printed  in  a  newspaper  published  in  the  district.  CO., 
c.  75,  s.  58. 


Return  for 
department 


76.  Within  ten  days  after  the  annual  election  of  trustees  in 
any  town  district  is  held  the  secretary  of  the  district  shall  forward 
to  the  department  a  certified  copy  of  the  returning  officer's 
declaration  as  to  the  result  of  the  poll.     CO.,  c.  75,  s.  68. 


Contested  Elections  in   Toum  and   Ullage  Districts. 


Contested 
elections 


77.  In  case  the  validity  of  the  election  of  any  school  trustee 
in  any  town  or  village  district  is  contested  the  same  may  be  tried 
by  a  judge  of  the  supreme  court  in  chambers;  and  any  ratepayer 
of  the  district  may  be  the  relator  for  the  purpose;  and  the  judge 
shall  in  such  case  have  the  like  powers  as  in  case  of  contested 
elections  of  councillors  under  The  Municipal  Ordinance;  and  the 
proceedings  and  rules  which  obtain  in  such  cases  shall  mutatis 
mutandis  be  followed  and  observed  in  such  contested  elections  of 
school  trustees,     CO,,  c.  75,  s.  35, 
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DEFERRED  SCHOOL  MEETINGS. 

78.  In  case  from  want  of  proper  notice  or  other  cause  any  Provisions 
first,  annual  or  other  school  meeting  required  to  be  held  under  scrfbeS^eet- 
this  Ordinance  is  not  held  at  the  proper  time  it  shall  be  the  dutyheKara  not 
of  the  secretary  of  the  board  when  required  to  do  so  by  any  two 
resident  ratepayers  or  by  the  commissioner  to  call  a   meeting  of 

the  ratepayers  by  posting  notices  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  the 
Ordinance  for  such  meeting;  and  the  meeting  thus  called   Bhall  SSSSSTo1* 
possess  all  the  powers  and  perform  all  the  duties  of  the  meeting &«  meeting 
in  the  place  of  which  it  was  called.     CO.,  c.  75,  s.  42. 

SPECIAL    MEETINGS   OF     RATEPAYERS. 

79.  A  special  meeting  of  the  ratepayers  of  any  district  may  Sr-ecM 
be   held  at  any  time  for  any  necessary  purpose  not  otherwise  mee  nK* 
provided  for  by  this  Ordinance.     CO.,  c.  75,  s.  72  (15). 

80.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  secretary  of  the  board   to  call  Notioo  of  and 
any  special  meeting  when  required  to  do  so:  ** 

(a)  By  the  board; 

(b)  By  the  commissioner; 
(<?)  By  an  inspector; 

(d)  In  town  and  village  districts  by  a  request  in  writing  signed 
by  ten  resident  ratepayers; 

(e)  In    rural   districts   by   a   request   in  writing  signed  by  a 
majority  of  the  resident  ratepayers. 

(2)  The  notices  calling  a  special  meeting  shall  set  forth  the 
purpose  of  the  meeting  and  shall  be  posted  in  the  manner  pro- 
vided for  notices  of  annual  meetings  in  rural  and  village  districts. 
CO.,  c.  75,  s.  72  (15). 

81  •  At  the  meeting  so  held  the  ratepayers  present  shall  elect  Transaction 
a  chairman  and  secretary  and  no  business  shall  be  considered  by  notice 
the  meeting  other  than  that  mentioned  in  the  notices  calling  the 
same. 

AUDIT. 

82.  The  books  qnd  accounts  of  every  rural  and  village  district  Audit  in  rnrai 
shall  be  audited   in  each  year  prior  to  the  annual  meeting  by  anSjstactslge 
official  auditor  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  the  regulations  of  the 
department. 

(2)  The  fee  payable  for  such  audit  shall  be  in  the  case  of  rural 
districts  $3  and  in  the  case  of  village  districts  $5  and  shall  be 
paid  out  of  the  funds  of  the  district.     CO.,  c.  75,  s.  66. 

89.  In  every  town  district  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  auditor  Audit  in  town 
of  the  municipality  to  audit  the  books  and  accounts  of  such  dis- dis  "cte 
trict    in    each    year    for    which   he   shall   receive    no    special 
remuneration  out  of  the  funds  of  the   district.     CO.,  75,  s.  67. 
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BOARD    OF   TRUSTEES. 

Number  of  Members. 

Si^VdJa-  ®^#  ^n  rurftl  an<*  viHag©  districts  there  shall  be  three  trustees 

tricte  each   of  whom  after  the  first  election  shall  hold  office  for  three 

Town  districts  years  and  in  town  districts  there  shall  be  five  trustees  each  of 

whom  after  the  first  election  shall  hold  office  for  two  years; 
(2)  Every    trustee    shall    hold    office    until   his   successor   is 

appointed.     CO.,  c.  75,  ss.  64,  65. 

Trustees  a  Body  Corpm%ate. 

Corporate           85.  The  trustees  of  every  district  shall  be  a  corporation  under 
name  the  name  of  "The  Board  of  Trustees  for  the 

School   District  No of  the  North-West  Territories."     C. 

O.,  c.  75,  s.  69. 

Organisation  of  Board. 

Declaration  of     86.  Within  ten  days  after  his  election  at  any  meeting  other 
offlce  than  the  first  school  meeting  every  trustee  shall  make  the  declara- 

tion of  office  provided  for  in  section  37  of  this  Ordinance.  C. 
0.,c.  75,  s.  33. 

Timeof  first        87.  The  board  shall  meet  within  ten  days  after  each  annual 
mee    g  meeting  or  in  the  case  of  town  districts  within  the  first  ten  days 

of  January  in  each  year  for  the  purpose  of  organising  and  trans- 
acting such  other  business  as  may  be  required.       CO.,  c.  75,  a. 

78   (1). 

Appointment       88.  At  the  meeting  thus  held  the  board  shall  appoint  a  chair- 
ofomceiB       mall   an(j    gj^jj    ajgo  app0int  a  secretary  and    a  treasurer  or  a 

secretary  treasurer  who  shall  respectively  hold  office  during  the 
pleasure  of  the  board  and  shall  be  allowed  such  remuneration  as 
the  board  may  fix. 

(2)  Any  member  of  the  board  other  than  the  chairman  may  be 
appointed  secretary,  treasurer  or  secretary  treasurer. 

(3)  The  teacher  of  a  school  district  may  be  appointed  secretary 
but  not  treasurer  or  secretary  treasurer.  CO.,  c.  75,  ss.  78 
(1),  88. 

Board  Meetings. 

HowcaUed  89.  A  meeting  of  the  board  may  be  called  by  the  chairman 

or  any  trustee.     CO.,  c.  75,  s.  81    (2). 

Notice  9©.  Every  regular  or  special  meeting  of  the  board  shall    be 

called  by  giving  two  clear  days'  notice  in  writing  which  notice 
may  be  given  by  delivering  such  notice  to  each  trustee  or  in  the 
absence  from  his  residence  of  any  trustee  to  any  adult  person 
thereat; 
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Provided  that  the  board  of  any  district  may  at  any  meeting  at 
which  all  the  members  of  the  board  are  present  decide  by 
resolution  to  hold  regular  meetings  of  the  board  and  such  J&wriii* 
resolution  shall  state  the  day,  hour  and  place  of  every  such  meet- 
ing and  no  further  or  other  notice  of  any  such  meeting  shall  be 
necessary.  CO.,  c.  75,  s.  80;  1900  c.  26,  s.  9. 

(2)  The    board    may  by  unanimous  consent  waive   notice  of  JJ^£r  of 
meeting  and  hold  a  meeting  at  any  time  which  consent  shall  be 
subscribed  to  by  each  member  of  the  board  and  shall  be  recorded 
in  the  minutes  of  the  meeting  in  the  following  form: 

We  the  undersigned  trustees  of S.  D.  hereby 

waive  notice  of  this  meeting. 

v  Trustees 

CO.,  c.  75,  s.  81. 

91.  No  act  or  proceeding  of  any  board  shall  be  deemed  valid  Corporate  acts 
or  binding  on  any  party  which  is  not  adopted   at  a  regular  or 

special  meeting  at  which  a  quorum  of  the  board  is  present. 

(2)  A  majority  of  the  board  shall  form  a  quorum.     CO.,    c.  Quorum 
75,  s.  80. 

92.  If  the  number  of  trustees  be  reduced  to  one  that  one  shall  ^^^ 
immediately  take  tht*  necessary  steps  to  fill  the  vacancies   in  the 

board  but  he  shall  not  transact  any  other  business  of  the  district. 

93.  All   questions   shall    be  submitted  to  the  board  on  the  Motions 
motion  of  the  chairman  or  any  other  trustee  and  no   seconder 
shall  be  required. 

94.  At  all  meetings  of  the  board  all  questions  shall  be  decided  %*£££* 
by  the  majority    of  the  votes   and  the   chairman  shall  have  the 
right  to  vote  but  in  case  of  an  equality    of  votes  the   question 

shall  be  decided  in  the  negative. 

(2)  In  case  of  absence  of  the   chairman  from  any  meeting  of  c^!rJman 
the  board  the  trustees  present  shall  elect  one  of  their  number  to 
act   as  chairman   of  the  meeting.     CO.,  c.  75,  ss.  78  (2),  79. 

Duties  of  Trustee*  and  Their  Officers. 

95.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  board  of  every  district   and  it  P^^lf8  of 

i     ii  u  trustees 

shall  have  power: 

1.  To   appoint   a   chairman,    a   secretary  and  treasurer  or  a  Appoint 
secretary  treasurer  and  such  other  officers  and  servants  as  may  be  °  cere 
required  by  this  Ordinance; 

2.  To  procure  a  corporate  seal  for  the  district;  Procure  seal 

3.  To  see  that  all  the  reports  and  statements  required   by  this  Reports 
Ordinance  or  by  the  commissioner  are  transmitted  to  the  depart- 
ment without  delay; 

4.  To  keep  a  record  of  the  proceedings  of  each  meeting  of  the  Records  and 
board  signed  by  the  chairman  and  secretary  and   6ee  that  true 
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accounts  both  of  the  school  and  district  are  kept  and  that  the 
affairs  of  the  district  generally  are  conducted  in  the  manner  pro- 
vided by  this  Ordinance  and  with  due  regard  to  efficiency  and 
economy; 

5.  To  provide  the  officers  of  the  board  with  the  books  neces- 
sary for  keeping  proper  records  of  the  district; 

6.  To  take  possession  and  to  have  the  custody  and  safekeep- 
ing of  all  the  property  of  the  district; 

7.  To  provide  adequate  school  accommodation  for  the 
purposes  of  the  district; 

8.  To  purchase  or  rent  school  sites  or  premises,  and  to  build, 
repair,  furnish  and  keep  in  order  the  school  house  or  houses, 
furniture,  fences  and  all  other  school  property;  to  keep  the  well, 
closets  and  premises  generally  in  a  proper  sanitary  condition; 
and  to  make  due  provisions  for  properly  lighting,  heating,  venti- 
lating and  cleaning  the  school  room  or  rooms  under  its  control 
and  if  deemed  advisable  to  purchase  or  rent  sites  or  premises  for 
a  house  for  the  teacher  and  to  build,  repair  and  keep  in  order 
such  house; 

9.  To  provide  wholesome  drinking  water  for  the  use  of  the 
children  during  school  hours; 

10.  To  provide  separate  buildings  for  privies  for  boys  and 
girls.  The  buildings  shall  be  erected  in  the  rear  of  the  school 
house  at  least  ten  feet  apart  their  entrances  facing  in  opposite 
directions  or  otherwise  effectually  screened  from  each  other; 

11.  To  erect  and  keep  in  order  if  deemed  advisable  suitable 
stabling  accommodation; 

12.  To  insure  and  keep  insured  the  school  buildings  and 
equipment; 

13.  To  provide  when  deemed  expedient  a  suitable  library  for 
the  school  and  to  make  regulations  for  its  management; 

14.  To  select  and  provide  from  the  list  authorised  by  the 
commissioner  all  such  reference  books  for  the  use  of  pupils  and 
teachers  and  all  such  globes,  maps,  charts  and  other  apparatus 
as  may  be  required  for  the  proper  instruction  of  pupils; 

15.  To  require  that  no  text  books  or  apparatus  be  used  in  the 
school  under  its  control  other  than  those  authorised  by  the 
department; 

16.  To  exempt  in  its  discretion  from  the  payment  of  school 
taxes  wholly  or  in  part  any  indigent  persons  resident  within  the 
district  and  where  deemed  necessary  to  provide  for  the  children 
of  such  persons  text  books  and  other  supplies  at  the  expense  of 
the  district; 

17.  To  engage  a  teacher  or  teachers  duly  qualified  under  the 
regulations  of  the  department  to  teach  in  the  school  or  schools  in 
its  charge  on  such  terms  as  it  may  deem  expedient;  the  contract 
wherefor  shall  be  in  writing  and  may  be  in  form  prescribed  by 
the  commissioner  and  a  certified  copy  of  such  contract  shall 
forthwith  be  transmitted  to  the  department; 
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18.  To  suspend  or  dismiss  any  teacher  for  gross  misconduct,  Suspend  or 
neglect  of  duty  or  for  refusal  or  neglect  to  obey  any  lawful  order teacher 
of  the  board  and  to  forthwith  transmit  a  written  statement  of  the 

facts  to  the  department; 

19.  To  see  that  the  school  is  conducted  according  to  the  pro- c°|Jjj£cfc  of 
visions  of  this  Ordinance  and  the  regulations  of  the  department; 

20.  To  provide  for  the  payment  of  teachers'  salaries  at  ^ast^chers' 
once  in  every  three  months; 

21.  To  make  regulations   for  the  management  of  the  school  2J^|jj*2fe,lt 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  Ordinacce  and    to   communicate 

them  in  writing  to  the  teacher; 

22.  To  provide  in   the  case  of  graded  schools  when   deemed  AdiMtstd.  i 
expedient  at  what  times  pupils  may  be  admitted  to  Standard  I;      pup 

23.  To  settle  all  disputes  arising  in  relation  to  the  school  Disputes 
between  the  parents  or  children  and  the  teacher; 

24. .  To   suspend  or  expel  from  school  any  pupil    who  upon  8 1RT,(>nd  *T 
investigation  by  the  board  is  found  to  be  guilty  of  truancy,  open6*1*  pu 
opposition  to  authority,  habitual  neglect  of  duty,  the  use  of  pro- 
faue  or  improper  language  or  other   conduct   injurious   to   the 
moral  tone  or  well  being  of  the  school; 

25.  To  see  that  the  law  with  reference  to  compulsory  education  Truancy 
and  truancy  is  observed; 

20.  To  perform  such  other  duties  as  may  be  required  by  this06'**'"1 
Ordinance  or  the  regulations  of  the  department.    C.O.,  c.  75,  s. 
72. 

96.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  chairman  of  the  board:  Duties  of 

1.  To  have  the  general  supervision  of  the  affairs  of  the 
district; 

2.  To  certify  all  accounts  against  the  district  passed  by  the 
board  before  such  accounts  are  paid  by  the  treasurer.  CO.,  c. 
75,  s.  82. 

97.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  secretary  or  secretary  treasurer  Duties  of 

of  the  board:  secretary 

1.  To   keep  a  full  and  correct  record  of  the  proceedings  of  Minutes 
every  meeting  of  the  board  in  the  minute  book  provided  for  that 
purpose  and  to  see  that  the  minutes  when  confirmed  are  signed 

by  the  chairman; 

2.  To  conduct  the  correspondence  of  the  board  as  he  may  be  correspond- 
directed  by  the  board;  ence 

3.  To  have  charge  of  and  keep  on  record  all  the  books,  papers,  Books  and 
accounts,  assessment  rolls,  plans  and  maps  committed  to  his^§^rict 
charge  by  the  board  during  his  term  of  office  and  deliver  the 

same  to  the  chairman  on  ceasing  to  hold  office; 

4.  To  faithfully  prepare  and  duly  transmit  to  the  department  1^,.^  ^ 
such  reports  and  statements  and  such  other  information  in  regard  department 
to   the   district  as  may  from  time  to  time  be  required   by  the 
commissioner  and  in  such  form  as  may  be  provided  by  the  com- 
missioner; 
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5.  To  call  at  the  request  in  writing  of  the  chairman  or  any 
trustee  a  meeting  of  the  board ; 

6.  To  produce  the  minute  and  other  books,  assessment  rolls 
and  all  papers  and  other  records  of  the  board  for  inspection  when 
required  by  an  inspector  to  do  so; 

7.  To  prepare  the  statement  of  the  trustees  to  be  submitted  at 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  ratepayers; 

8.  To  give  the  notice  required  by  this  Ordinance  of  each 
annual  meeting  of  the  ratepayers  aud  to  call  special  meetings  of 
the  ratepayers  as  provided  by  section  80  of  this  Ordinance. 
CO.,  c.  75,  s.  83 
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98.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  treasurer  or  secretary  treasurer 
of  the  board: 

1.  To  give  security  to  the  board  before  entering  upon  his 
duties  by  a  bond  signed  and  acknowledged  in  duplicate  before  a 
commissioner,  notary  public  or  justice  of  the  peace  and  such 
security  shall  be  given  by  at  least  two  solvent  sureties  joiutly 
and  severally  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  board  or  he  may  furnish 
in  lieu  thereof  a  guarantee  bond  from  any  guarantee  company 
authorised  to  do  business  in  Canada  to  the  amonnt  of  any  moneys 
for  which  the  treasurer  may  at  any  time  be  responsible  whether 
arising  from  the  school  fund  or  from  any  particular  contribution 
or  donation  paid  into  his  hands  for  the  support  or  benefit  of  the 
district  and  such  security  shall  be  renewed  at  the  beginning  of 
each  year  or  renewed  at  other  times  or  changed  whenever 
renewal  or  change  is  required  by  the  board.  The  members  of 
any  board  failing  to  take  such  bond  or  security  from  its  treasurer 
shall  be  jointly  and  severally  liable  for  his  default  to  the  extent 
of  the  sum  for  which  such  bond  should  have  been  taken: 

Provided  that  when  the  majority  of  the  board  refuse  or 
neglect  to  take  security  from  the  treasurer  on  the  demand  of  any 
trustee  such  demand  being  duly  recorded  in  the  minutes  such 
trustee  shall  bo  relieved  from  all  personal  liability  in  case  of  the 
default  of  such  officer. 
Form  of  bond  Such  bond  may  be  in  form  prescribed  by  the  commissioner  and 
a  duplicate  copy  thereof  shall  be  forthwith  transmitted    by  the 

board  to  the  department; 

* 

2.  To  receive  all  school  moneys  collected  from  the  ratepayers 
or  other  persons  for  the  purposes  of  the  district  of  which  be  is 
treasurer  and  to  disburse  such  moneys  in  the  manner  directed  by 
the  board ; 

3.  To  pay  all  accounts  against  the  district  only  when  they  are 
certified  by  the  chairman  of  the  board ; 

4.  To  keep  in  a  cash  book  provided  for  the  purpose  a  complete 
and  detailed  record  of  all  moneys  received  and  disbursed  for 
school  purposes  including  government  grants  which  may  have 
been  paid  directly  to  the  teacher; 

5.  To  give  and  take  receipts  for  all  school  moneys  received 
and  paid  out  and  to  keep  on  file  all  vouchers  of  expenditure; 
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6.  To  close  and  balance  the  books  of  the  district  at  the  end  of  cioee books 
the  school  year  which  shall  be  on  the  31st  day  of  December  in 

each  and  every  year; 

7.  To  produce  when  called  for  by  the  trustees,  auditor,  school  Produce  books 
inspector  or  other  competent  authority  all  books,  vouchers,  papers 

and  moneys  belonging  to  the  district  and  to  hand  over  the  same 
to  the  trustees  or  any  person  named  by  them  upon  his  ceasing  to 
hold  office; 

8.  To  prepare  at  the  end  of  each  year  and  in  the  manner   pro- Prepare 
vided  by  this  Ordinance  a  statement  of  the  finances  of  the  district 8tatement 
to  be  submitted  to  the  annual  meeting  of  the  ratepayers; 

9.  To  faithfully  prepare  and  duly  transmit  to  the  department  Reports  to 
such  reports  and  statements  with  reference  to  the  finances  of  the department 
district  as  may  from  time  to  time  be  required  by  the  commissioner 

and  in  such  form  as  may  be  provided  by  the  commissioner.  C. 
O.,  c.  75,  ss.  90,  91. 

Half  Yearly  and  Yearly  Returns. 

99.  The  board  of  every  district  shall  cause  to  be  prepared  by  ?eta™8  *> 
the  proper  officers  of  the  district  and  transmitted  to  the  depart-  opa  men 
ment  the  half  yearly  and  yearly    returns    respecting   attendance 

and  classification  of  pupils  and  the  finances  of  the  district  which 
returns  shall  be  in  form  prescribed  by  the  commissioner. 

2.   In  case  the  board  of  any  district  neglects  or  refuses  to  havepenaltyfor 
prepared  and  transmitted  to  the  department  such  halfyearly  and f^^° 
yearly  returns  within  thirty  days  from  the  close  of  the  half  yearreturns 
or  year  as  the  case  may  be  such   district  shall  forfeit  the  sum  of 
$10  out  of  any  government  grant  which  may  have  been  earned 
and  to  which  the  district  is  entitled  for  each  week  that  the  returns 
are  delayed  and  the  trustees  through  whose  neglect  or  refusal 
such   sums    have    been  forfeited  shall  be   jointly  and  severally  trustee0' 
responsible  for  the  amount  thus  lost  to  the  district  which  amount 
may  be  recovered  by  action  in  the  supreme  court  of  the  Terri- 
tories by  any  person  authorised  by  the  commissioner  to  bring 
such  action.     C.O.,  c.  75,  s.  116  (4). 

Resignation  of  Trustees. 

100.  Any  trustee  wishing  to  resign  may  do  so  by  sending  Notice  of 
notice  in  writing  to  the  remaining  member  or  members  of  the  re8i«natlon 
board  who  shall  immediately  take  the  necessary  steps  to  fill  the 
vacancy    and    such  resignation  shall  only  take  effect  upon  the 
election  of  a  new  trustee. 

2.  A  trustee  who  resigns  his  office  may  be  re-elect<  d  with  his 
own  consent.     CO.,  c.  75,  s.  74. 

Disqualification  of  Ti%ustees. 

101.  Any  trustee  who  is  convicted  of  any  felony  or  misde- seat  ▼•©•ted 
meanour  or  becomes  insane  or  absents  himself  from  the  meetings  for orime?etcn 
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of  the  board  for  three  consecutive  months  without  being 
authorised  by  resolution  entered  upon  its  minutes  or  ceases  to  be 
an  actual  resident  within  the  district  for  which  he  is  a  trustee 
shall  ipso  facto  vacate  his  seat  and  the  remaining  trustee  or 
trustees  shall  declare  his  seat  vacant  and  forthwith  order  a  new 
election  to  fill  any  vacancy  thus  created. 

Beat  vacated  102.  No  trustee  shall  take  or  possess  any  pecuniary  interest, 
contract^with  profit  or  promise  or  expected  benefit  in  or  from  any  contract, 
corporation  agreement  or  engagement  either  in  his  own  name  or  in  the  name 
of  another  with  the  corporation  of  which  he  is  a  member  or 
shall  receive  or  expect  to  receive  any  compensation  for  any 
work,  engagement,  employment  or  duty  on  behalf  of  such 
corporation  except  as  secretary,  treasurer,  secretary  treasurer  or 
for  a  school  site. 

(2)  Any  trustee  violating  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  section 
shall  thereby  forfeit  his  seat  and  the  remaining  trustees  shall 
declare  the  seat  vacant  and  it  shall  thereby  become  vacant  and 
an  election  to  fill  the  vacancy  so  created  shall  be  held  forthwith. 
CO.,  c.  75,  s.  71. 

Elections  to  Fill   Vacancies. 

Time  of  lOS.  When  any  vacancy  is  created  in  the  board  of  any  village 

election  or  rural  district  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  remaining  trustee  or 

trustees  in  office  to  forthwith  call  a  special  meeting  of  the  rate- 
payers of  the  district  to  elect  the  required  number  of  trustees 
to  complete  the  board: 

Provided  that  if  any  vacancy  is  not  filled  within  one  month 
the  commissioner  may  appoint  some  qualified  person  to  fill  the 
same.     CO.,  c.  75,  s.  75. 

Conduct  of  104.  In  rural  and  village  districts  the  election  of  a  trustee  to 

andt^Sageral  ^^  anv  vacancy  shall  only  be  held  at  a  special  meeting  called 
districts  for  the  purpose  and  in  the  same  manner  as  at  the  annual  meeting 
except  that  nominations  shall  be  received  by  the  chairman  for 
thirty  minutes  from  ten  o'clock  in  the  forenoon  and  the  poll 
shall  remain  open  for  two  hours  after  nominations  close. 
Town  districts  (2)  In  town  districts  the  election  of  a  trustee  to  fill  any  vacancy 
shall  be  held  in  the  same  manner  as  is  provided  by  this  Ordi- 
nance for  the  annual  election  of  trustees  in  town  districts.  C. 
O.,  c.  75  (2). 

Term  of  office      105.  A  trustee  elected  to  fill  a  vacancy  shall  hold  office  only 

of  new  trustee  for  tne  unexpired  term  of  the  person  in  whoso  place  ho  has  heen 

elected  and  he  shall  within  ten  days  after  his  election    take  the 

declaration  of  office  provided  for  in  section  37  of  this    Ordiance. 

BORROWING    POWERS    OF    DI8TRICT. 

By  Note. 

Forcurrent         106.  The  board  of  any  district  may  by  resolution    authorise 
expenses        fyg  chairman  and  treasurer  to  borrow  from  any   person,  bank  or 
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corporation  such  sum  of  money  as  may  be  required  to  meet  the 
expenditures  of  the  district  until  such  time  as  the  taxes  levied  f  or  . 
the  current  year  are  available  and  such  loan  shall  be  repaid  out 
of  and  shall  be  a  first  charge  upon  the  taxes  which  are  collected 
for  the  year  in  which  the  loan  was  made  and  may  be  secured  by 
the  promissory  note  or  notes  of  the  chairman  and  treasurer  given 
on  behalf  of  the  board.     CO.,  c.  75,  s.  77. 

107.  The  board   of  any   district    may   upon    receiving  the  For  school 
approval  of  the  commissioner  borrow  a   sum  of   money    not  to  o^SElls*1"1 
exceed  $500  for  the  purposes  of  securing  or  improving  a   school 

site  or  purchasing,  repairing,  erecting,  furnishing  or  adding  to 
any  school  building  or  for  all  or  any  of  the  said  purposes: 

Provided  that  any  such  loan  shall  be  made  repayable  in  equal 
annual  instalments  with  interest  not  to  exceed  eight  per  cent,  per 
annum  and  may  be  extended  over  a  period  of  not  more  than  five 
years;  aud  any  such  loan  may  be  secured  by  the  promissory  note 
or  notes  of  the  chairman  and  treasurer  given  on  behalf  of  the 
board.     CO.,  c.  75,  s.  76. 

By  Debenture. 

108.  Should  it  appear  desirable  to  the  board  of  any  district  Bylaw  to 
that  a  sum  of  money  should  be  borrowed  upon  the  security  of  the  ^debenture 
district  for  the  purchase  or  improvement  of  a  school  site  or  a  site 

for  the  teacher's  house  or  for  the  erection,  purchase  or  improve- 
ment of  a  teacher's  house  or  of  a  school  building  or  buildings  or 
for  furnishing  such  school  buildings  or  for  the  purchase  of  suitable 
play  grounds  for  the  children  attending  the  school  or  schools  of 
the  district  or  for  the  payment  of  any  existing  debenture  indebted- 
ness or  for  all  or  any  of  the  said  purposes  it  shall  pass  a  bylaw 
to  that  effect  which  may  be  in  form  D  in  the  schedule  to  this 
Ordinance  or  to  the  like  effect  and  which  shall  be  under  the 
corporate  seal  of  the  district.      CO.,  c.  75,  s.  197. 

109.  In  any  case  of  passing  a  bylaw  for  contracting  a  debt  Repayment  of 
by  borrowing  money  for  any   purpose   mentioned    in  the  nextloan 
preceding  clause  the  board  shall  make  the  principal  of  the  debt 
repayable  by  equal  annual  instalments  during  the  currency  of  the 

period  within  which  the  debt  is  to  be  discharged;  and  may  issue  Power  to  issue 
the  debentures  of  the  corporation  for  the  amounts  and  payable  atdebentureB 
the   times   corresponding   with   such   instalments   together  with 
interest  annually  as  may  be  set  forth  and  provided  in  the  bylaw. 

HO.  Before  proceeding  to  borrow  such  sum  of  money  the 8anctt0n  of 
board  shall  receive  the  sanction  of  a  majority  of  the  votes  of  the  rattpayers 
ratepayers  of  the  district  voting  thereon  as  hereinafter  provided. 
CO.,  c.  75,  s.  197. 

111.  The  board  shall  give  notice  in  form  E  in  the  schedule  Notice  of 
to  this  Ordinance  or  to  the  like  effect  of  the  time  and  place  of  p011^ 
the  polling  by  notices  posted  up  in  at  least  five  widely  separated 
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and  conspicuous  places  throughout  the  didtrict  at  least  fourteen 
clear  days  before  the  polling  one  of  which  notices  shall  be  posted 
in  the  post  office  situated  within  the  district  and  should  there  be 
no  such  poet  office  a  sixth  notice  shall  be  posted  in  the  post  office 
nearest  thereto.     CO.,  c.  75,  s.  198. 


112.  A   certified   copy  of   the  bylaw  and  of   the  notice  of 
department^  polling  shall  be  forwarded  forthwith  to  the  commissioner  by  the 
secretary  of  the  board.     CO.,  c.  75,  s.  199. 


Copy  of  bylaw 

and       "     m  " 


Returning 
officer  and 
poll  clerk 


113.  The  chairman  of  the  board  or  some  person  appointed  by 
it  shall  be  returning  officer  for  the  poll  to  be  taken  and  the 
secretary  of  the  board  or  some  person  appointed  by  the  returning 
officer  shall  be  poll  clerk.    CO.,  c.  75,  s.  200. 


Opening  poll 


Post  notice 


Voters 


Scrutineers 


114.  At  the  time  tod  place  appointed  in  the  notice  the 
returning  officer  shall  declare  the  poll  open  and  the  poll  clerk 
shall  record  the  votes  as  they  are  given  in  a  poll  book  which 
may  be  in  form  F  in  the  schedule  to  this  Ordinance.  CO.,  c. 
75,  s.  201  in  part. 

115.  A  copy  of  the  notice  of  polling  shall  be  kept  in  a 
conspicuous  place  where  the  vote  is  taken.  CO.,  c.  75,  s.  201 
in  part. 

116.  Every  ratepayer  except  the  returning  officer  whose  name 
appears  on  the  last  revised  assessment  roll  of  the  district  and  who 
has  paid  all  taxes  due  by  him  to  the  district  shall  be  entitled  to 
vote  on  the  bylaw.     CO.,  c.  75,  s.  201  in  part. 

117.  The  returning  officer  shall  admit  any  two  ratepayers 
who  have  respectively  voted  yea  and  nay  into  the  polling  place 
to  act  as  scrutineers  and  on  demand  allow  either  or  both  of  them 
to  see  any  vote  recorded  in  the  poll  book.  CO.,  c.  75,  s.  201 
in  part. 

118.  The  returning  officer  shall  if  requested  by  any  ratepayer 
or  of  his  own  accord  require  any  person  tendering  a  vote  to 
subscribe  to  the  declaration  in  form  B  (c)  in  the  schedule  to  this 
Ordinance  and  any  person  subscribing  to  such  declaration  shall 
be  permitted  to  vote. 

(2)  Every  such  declaration  shall  be  subscribed  to  in  the 
presence  of  the  returning  officer  and  poll  clerk  who  shall 
subscribe  their  names  as  witnesses  thereto. 

(3).  All  declarations  made  uuder  the  provisions  of  the  next 
preceding  section  shall  be  retained  by  the  returning  officer. 

Record  119.  If  a  person  who  desires  to  vote  refuses  or  fails  to  sign 

deSaratSn^6 tne  declaration  when  required  to  do  so  the  poll  clerk  shall  write 
in  the  column  headed  fct  remarks"  in  the  poll  book  the  words 
44 refused  declaration"  and  the  person  so  refusing  shall  at  one© 
leave' the  polling  place  and  shall  not  be  allowed  to  emtor  it  agaia 
or  v«te. 


Voter's 
declaration 
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120.  Any  person  subscribing  to  a  declaration  form  B  (c)  con-penaity-faise 
taining  any  false  statement  shall  be  guilty  of  an  offence  and  liable  declaration 
on  summary  conviction  to  a  penalty  not  exceeding  $10. 


121.  At  the  time  appointed  in  the  notice  of  voting  the  return-  closing  poll 
ing  officer  shall  close  the  poll,  sum  up  the  votes  and  declare  the 
result. 

(2)  In  the  case  of  a  tie  the  returning  officer  shall  give  a  casting 
vote.     CO.,  c.  75,  s.  291  in  part. 

122.  Should  any  ratepayer  of  the  district   make  a  complaint  complaint*  re 
in  writing  to  the  returning  office  within  three  days  next  after  thePouluc*of 
taking  of  the  poll  with  regard  to  the  manner  in  which  the  poll 

was  conducted  the  right  of  any  person  to  vote  or  the  result  of  the 
voting  the  returning  officer  shall  forthwith  notify  such  ratepayer 
in  writing  of  the  time  and  place  within  seven  days  of  the  day  of 
voting  when  he  shall  appear  before  a  justice  of  the  peace  for  a 
final  recount  of  votes  and  when  all  complaints  which  may  have 
been  made  shall  be  heard. 

12S.  In  case  no  such  complaint  is  duly  lodged  with  the  return- Returning 
ing  officer  he  shall  at  the  expiration  of  three  days  after  the  taking  Jetunwto 
of  the  poll  forthwith  forward  to  the  commissioner  a  certified  copy  commi,jBioner 
of  the  poll  book  showing  the  total  number  of  votes  cast  for  and 
against  the  bylaw  and  he  shall  make  an  affidavit  which  shall  be 
inscribed  thereon  that  the  poll  was  conducted  throughout  in  the 
manner  provided  by  this  Ordinance  or  with  such  exception  as  he 
shall  mention  that  the  returns  contained  therein  are  correct   and 
that  no  complaints  as  provided  for  by  the  next  preceding  section 
were  received  by  him. 

124.  In  the  event  of  any  complaint  being  made  as  aforesaid  Proceedings 
the  returning  officer  shall  appear  before  a  justice  of  the  peace  at^^ace™*106 
the  time  and  place  appointed  and  he  shall  deliver  to  the  justice 

of  the  peace  the  poll  book  used  by  him  at  the  poll  and  shall  make 
an  affidavit  before  the  justice  of  the  peace  which  shall  be  written 
in  or  upon  such  book  that  the  election  has  been  conducted 
throughout  in  the  manner  provided  by  this  Ordinance  or  with 
such  exceptions  as  he  shall  mention  and  that  the  returns  contained 
therein  are  correct. 

(2)  The  justice  of  the  peace  shall  then  receive  and  record  in 
writing  any  complaint  that  may  be  made  under  oath  by  any 
person  relative  to  the  conduct  of  the  voting  and  shall  examine 
into  and  decide  such  complaints  by  taking  evidence  under  oath. 
C.  O.,  c.  75,  s.202. 

125.  Before  proceeding  to  the  hearing  of  any   complaint  the  Security  for 
justice  of  the  peace  shall  require  the  complainant  to  deposit  withCOB 

him  such  sum  not  being  less  than  $25  nor  more  than  $100  as  may 
seem  necessary  to  him  to  cover  the  costs  of  the  hearing  of  the 
complaint  which  costs  shall  be  paid  according  to  the  decision  of 
such  justice  of  the  peace. 
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Return  by 
justice  of 

Seace  to 
apartment 


126.  If  it  be  found  that  the  proceedings  in  taking  the  vote 
have  been  irregular  in  any  essential  particulars  and  that  injustice 
has  thereby  been  done  the  poll  shall  be  declared  null  and  void 
and  of  no  effect  and  the  justice  shall  forthwith  forward  to  the 
department  a  full  report  to  that  effect. 

2.  If  it  be  found  that  any  vote  has  been  cast  by  any  person 
not  duly  qualified  to  vote  or  on  account  of  bribery  or  intimidation 
it  shall  be  struck  off  the  poll  book.     C.  O.,  c.  75,  s.  204. 

127.  When  all  complaints  have  been  heard  and  decided  upon 
and  the  corresponding  alterations  duly  made  in  the  poll  book  the 
justice  of  the  peace  shall  finally  sum  up  the  votes  cast  and  shall 
forward  to  the  department  a  return  in  form  G  in  the  schedule 
hereto  or  to  the  like  effect  showing  the  total  number  of  votes 
taken  and  the  number  remaining  on  each  side  after  the  recount. 
CO.,  c.  75,  s.  205. 


Approvnl  of 
commissioner 


Limit  of 
debentures 


128.  Upon  receipt  of  the  return  mentioned  in  section  123  or 
section  127  hereof  and  upon  being  satisfied  that  the  several  con- 
ditions required  by  this  Ordinance  have  been  complied  with  the 
commissioner  may  in  writing  authorise  the  board  of  trustees  to 
borrow  the  sum  or  suras  of  money  mentioned  in  the  bylaw  and 
shall  publish  notice  of  authorisation  in  the  official  gazette.  The 
board  may  thereupon  issue  a  debenture  or  debentures  to  secure 
the  amount  of  the  principal  and  interest  of  the  loan  so  authorised 
or  of  any  less  sum  upon  the  terms  specified  in  the  bylaw  and  the 
debenture  or  debentures  and  the  coupons  thereto  shall  when 
signed  by  the  chairman  and  treasurer  of  the  district  be  sufficient 
to  bind  the  district  and  create  a  charge  or  lien  against  all  school 
property  or  rates  in  the  district. 

(2)  The  total  face  value  of  the  debentures  issued  by  any  village 
or  town  district  shall  not  be  for  a  greater  sum  than  one-tenth  of 
the  total  assessed  value  of  the  real  property  within  such  district 
as  shown  by  the  last  revised  assessment  roll  of  the  district  nor  by 
any  rural  district  for  a  greater  sum  than  twenty-five  cents  per 
acre  for  each  acre  assessed  as  shown  by  the  last  revised  assessment 
roll  of  the  district. 

(3)  Debentures  shall  not  run  for  a  longer  term  than  twenty 
years  if  the  school  buildings  are  of  brick,  brick  veneer,  concrete 
or  stone  nor  for  a  longer  period  than  ten  years  if  the  buildings 
are  frame  or  log. 

(4)  Debentures  shall  not  carry  interest  at  a  greater  rate  than 
eight  per  centum  per  annum. 

Date  and  form  (5)  Debentures  may  be  dated  at  any  time  within  twelve 
inontus  from  the  date  on  which  notice  of  the  authorisation  of  the 
loan  appears  in  the  official  gazette  and  shall  be  in  the  form 
following  or  to  the  like  effect: 

$  Debenture  No .... 

{Give  full  name  of  school  district.) 
The  board  of  trustees  or  official  trustee  as  the  case  may  be  of 
(give  full  name  of  district)  promise  to  pay  the   bearer   at  the 


Term  of 
debenture 


Interest 
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at  the  sum  of 

dollars  of  lawful  money  of  Canada  in  equal  instalments 

from  the  date  hereof  with  interest  at  the  rate  of  per  cent, 

per  annum  on  the  terms  and  in  the  amounts  specified  in  the 
coupons  attached  hereto. 

A.B., 

Chairman. 
CD., 

Treasurer. 
(Or  Official  Trustee.) 
Dated  this  day  of  190 

COUPONS. 

Coupon  No. 
Debenture  No. 

The  board  of  trustees  (or  official  trustee)  of 
will  pay  to  the  bearer  at  the  bank  at  on  the 

day  of  ,   190     ,  the 

sum  of  dollars  being  the 

payment  with  the  total  interest  at  the  rate  of  per  cent,  per 

annum  due  on  that  day  on  school  debenture  No. 

A.B., 

Chairman. 
CD., 

Treasurer. 
(Or  Official  Trustee.) 
C.  O.,  c.  75,  ss.  207,  208. 

129.  Every  debenture  before  being  issued  shall  be  sent  for  Registration 
registration  to  the  commissioner  who  shall  cause  a  proper  record 

to  be  kept  of  the  same. 

1 30.  The  commissioner  shall    thereupon  if  satisfied  that  the  Commtaian«r 
requirements  of  this  Ordinance  have  been  substantially  complied  countersign 
with    and    if   the  authority   to    make   the   loan    has    not    been 
withdrawn   register   and   countersign    the   debenture   and   such 
countersigning  by  the  commissioner  shall  be  conclusive  evidence 

that  the  district  has  been  legally  constituted  and  that  all  the 
formalities  in  respect  to  such  loan  and  the  issue  of  such  debenture 
have  been  complied  with  and  the  legality  of  the  issue  of  such 
dobeuture  shall  be  thereby  conclusively  established  and  its 
validity  shall  not  be  questionable  by  any  court  in  the  Territories 
but  the  same  shall  to  the  extent  of  the  revenues  of  the  district 
issuing  the  same  be  a  good  and  indefeasible  security  in  the  hands 
of  any  bona  fide  holder  thereof. 

CONDUCT   OF    SCHOOLS. 

Fees. 

131.  No  fees  shall  be  charged  by  the  board  of   any   district Freewhool 
on  account  of  the  attendance  at  its  school  of  any  child    whose 
parent  or  lawful  guardian  is  a  ratepayer  of  the  district; 
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Provided  that  if  the  board  of  any  district  maintains  one  or 
more  departments  in  its  school  exclusively  for  pupils  above 
Standard  V  as  it  may  be  defined  from  time  to  time  by  the 
regulations  of  the  department  it  may  charge  the  parent  or  lawful 
guardian  of  any  pupil  in  attendance  at  any  such  department  a  fee 
not  exceeding  nine  dollars  for  the  first  term  and  six  dollars  for 
the  second  term  in  any  year  if  such  parent  or  lawful  guardian  is 
a  resident  ratepayer  of  the  district  and  in  case  such  parent  or 
lawful  guardian  is  not  a  resident  ratepayer  of  the  district  a  fee 
not  exceeding  thirteen  dollars  for  the  first  term  and  eight  dollars 
for  the  second  term  and  all  such  fees  shall  be  payable  at  such 
times  and  in  such  amounts  as  may  be  determined  by  the  board. 
CO.,  c.75,  s.  113. 

School  Te7%m#. 


Two  terms 


132.  The  school  year  shall  begin  on  the  first  day  of  January 
and  end  on  the  thirty-first  day  of  December  and  shall  be  divided 
into  two  terms  ending  the  thirtieth  day  of  June  and  the  thirty- 
first  day  of  December  respectively.     C  O.,  c.  75,  s.  106. 


Hours. 


School  hour* 
and  recess 


Summer  and 

winter 

vacations 


183.  School  shall  be  hold  between  nine  o'clock  and  twelve 
o'clock  in  the  forenoon  and  half -past  one  o'clock  and  four  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon  of  every  day  standard  time  not  including 
Saturdays,  Sundays  or  holidays  but  the  board  may  alter  or 
shorten  the  school  hours  upon  receiving  the  permission  of  the 
commissioner. 

(2)  A  recess  of  fifteen  minutes  in  the  forenoon  and  in  the  after- 
noon shall  be  allowed  the  children  attending  school.  CO.,  c. 
75,  s.  105. 

Vacation  and  Holidays. 

134.  In  any  school  open  during  the  whole  year  there  shall  be 
seven  weeks'  holidays  of  which  not  less  than  two  nor  more  than 
six  shall  be  given  in  summer  and  not  less  than  one  nor  more  than 
five  in  winter  to  be  apportioned  at  the  discretion  of  the  board. 
The  sijinmer  holidays  shall  fall  between  the  second  day  of  July 
and  the  thirty-first  day  of  August  and  the  winter  holidays  shall 
commence  on  the  twenty-fourth  day  of  December  in  all  schools. 

(2)  The  board  of  any  district  in  which  the  school  is  open 
during  the  whole  year  may  allow  two  weeks'  additional  holidays. 

(3)  When  a  school  is  open  only  during  a  portion  of  the  year 
the  board  may  give  holidays  not  to  exceed  two  weeks  beginning 
on  the  second  day  of  July: 

Provided  that  the  commissioner  may  on  proper  representation 
being  made  to  him  allow  the  board  to  give  holidays  not  exceeding 
two  weeks  at  some  other  time.     CO.,  c.  75,  s.  107. 


Holidays  135.  Ash  Wednesday,  Good  Friday,  Easter  Monday,  Arbour 

Day    (second   Friday   in   May),    the   birthday   of   the  reigning 
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sovereign,  Victoria  Day,  Dominion  Day,  Labour  Day,  Thanks- 
giving Day,  Christmas  Day,  New  Year's  Day  and  any  day 
specially  appointed  as  a  holiday  by  the  Governor  General,  the 
Lieutenant  Governor  of  the  Territories,  the  mayor  of  a  city  or 
town  or  the  reeve  of  a  rural  municipality  shall  be  holidays;  and 
it  shall  be  at  the  discretion  of  the  board  to  permit  any  other 
holidays  not  exceeding  one  day  at  a  time.     C.  O.,  c.  75,  s.  108. 

Lwnguage  to  he   Use. 

136.  All  schools  shall  be  taught  in  the  English  language  but  English 

it  shall  be  permissible  for  the  board  of  any  district  to   cause  a^^JSEory 
primary  course  to  be  taught  in  the  French  language. 

(2)  The  board  of  any  district  may  subject  to  the  regulations  of  other 

the  department  employ  one  or  more  competent  persons  to  give mSfbe^ught 

instruction  in  any  language  other  than  English  in  the  school  of 

the  district  to  all  pupils  whose  parents  or  guardians  have  signified 

a  willingness  that  they  should  receive  the  same  but   such  course 

of  instruction  shall  not  supersede  or  in  any  way  interfere  with  the 

instruction  by  the  teacher  in  charge  of  the  school  as  required  by 

the  regulations  of  the  department  and  this  Ordinance; 

(3)  The  board  shall  have  power  to  raise  such  sums   of  money  specui  rate 
as  may  be  necessary  to  pay  the  salaries  of  such   instructors  and  propose 
all  costs,  charges  and  expenses   of   such   course  of  instruction 

shall  be  collected  by  the  board  by  a  special  rate  to  be  imposed 
upon  the  parents  or  guardians  of  such  pupils  as  take  advantage 
of  the  same.     C.  O.,  c.  75,  s.  109. 

Jieligiaus  Insti^uction. 

137.  No  religious  instruction  except  as  hereinafter  provided  Reunions 
shall  be  permitted  in  the  school  of  any  district  from  the  opening i118truction 
of  such  school  until  one  half  hour  previous  to  its  closing  in  the 
afternoon  after  which  time  any  such    instruction    permitted   or 
desired  by  the  board  may  be  given. 

(2)  It  shall  however  be  permissible  for  the  board  of  any  dis- Time  for 
trict  to  direct  that  the  school  be  opened  by  the  recitation   of  the  prayer 
Lord's  prayer.     C.  O.,  c.   75,  s.   110. 

138.  Any  child  shall  have  the  privilege  of  leaving  the  school  Attendance    » 
room  at  the  time  at  which  religious  instruction  is  commenced  as  JSisory 
provided   for   in   the   next   preceding   section   or  of  remaining  Jeh&oua 
without  taking  part  in  any  religious  instruction  that  maybe  given  eXfc,clHe 

if  the  parents  or  guardians  so  desire.     C.  O.,  c.  75,  s.  111. 

139.  No  teacher,  school  trustee  or  inspector  shall  in  any  way  No  pupil  to  be 
attempt  to  deprive  such  child    of   any  advantage  that  it  might oSunl^ of 
derive  from  the  ordinary  education  given  in  such  school  and  any  education 
such  action  on  the  part  of  any  school  trustee,  inspector  or  teacher 

shall  bo  held  to  be  a  disqualification  for  and  voidance  of  the  office 
held  by  him.     CO.,  c.  75,  s.  112. 
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Kindergarten  Classes. 

Ages  and  fees  140.  Kindergarten  cla sses  may  be  established  in  any  school 
for  the  teaching  and  training  of  children  between  the  ages  of  four 
and  six  years  according  to  kindergarten  methods  and  in  such 
school  a  fee  may  be  charged  not  exceeding  $1  per  month  for 
each  pupil  to  cover  cost  of  maintaining  such  department.  CO., 
c.  75,  s.  114. 

Night    Classes.  • 

How  main-  141.  The  board  of  any  district  may  engage  a  qualified  teacher 

tained  aDCj  raake  necessary  arrangements  at  the  expense  of  the  district 

for  the  maintenance  of  a  night  school; 
Fees  Provided  that  if  the  school  is  kept  open  for  one  month  a  fee 

may  be  charged  of  not  more  than  $2  per  month  for  each  month 

or  portion  of  month  that  the  pupil  is  in  attendance.     CO.,  c. 

75,  s.  115. 

COMPULSORY    EDUCATION. 

School*  tote       142.  In  every  district  where  there  are  at  least  fifteen  children 

open  ail  year  fo^^u  the  ages  of  seven  and  fourteen  inclusive  resident  within 

a  radius  of  one  mile  and  a  half  from  the  school  house  it  shall  be 

compulsory  for  the  board  of  such  district  to  keep  the  school  open 

the  whole  year.     CO.  c;  75,  s.  225. 

Schootetobe       143.  In  every  district  where  there  are  at  least  ten  children 

months  between  the  ages  of  seven  years  and  fourteen  years  inclusive  it 

shall  be  compulsory  for  the  board  of  such  district  to  keep  the 

school  in  operation  at  least  six  months  in  every  year.     CO.,  c. 

75,  s.  226. 

coinpiiisory  144.  Every  parent,  guardian  or  other  persqn  resident  in  a 
school  district  having  charge  of  any  child  or  children  between 
the  ages  of  seven  and  twelve  inclusive  shall  be  required  to  send 
such  child  or  children  to  school  for  a  period  of  at  least  sixteen 
weeks  in  each  year  at  least  eight  weeks  of  which  time  shall  be 
consecutive;  and  every  parent,  guardian  or  other  person  who  does 
not  provide  that  every  such  child  under  his  care  shall  attend 
school  or  be  otherwise  educated  shall  be  subject  to  the  penalties 
hereinafter  provided.      CO.,  c.  75,  s.  227. 

Trustees  to  145.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  board  of  every  district  or  any 
fornon-p  n  person  authorised  by  it  after  being  notified  that  any  parent, 
attendance  gUftrdian  or  other  person  having  control  of  any  child  or  children 
neglects  or  violates  the  provisions  of  the  next  preceding  section 
to  make  complaint  of  such  neglect  or  violation  to  a  justice  of  the 
peace  and  the  person  complained  against  shall  on  summary 
conviction  be  liable  to  a  fine  not  exceeding  $1  for  the  first  offence 
and  double  that  penalty  fur  cjach  subsequent  offence.  C  O.,  c. 
75,  b,  228T 
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146.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  justice  of  the  peace  to.  ascer-  justice  to 
tain  as  far  as  may  be  the  circumstances  of  any  party  complatued  cat^oFnon- 
of  for  not  sending  his  child  or  children  to  school  or  otherwise  attendimco 
educating  him  or  them  and  he  shall  accept  any  of  the  following 

as  a  reasonable  excuse: 

1.  That  the  child  is  under  instruction  iu  some  other  satisfactory  Bxowesto  be 

"  accepted 

manner; 

2.  That  the  child  has  been  prevented  from  attending  school  by 
sickness  or  any  unavoidable  cause; 

3.  That  there  is  no  school  open  which  the  child  can  attend 
within  such  distance  not  exceeding  two  and  one  half  miles 
measured  according  to  the  nearest  passable  road  from  the 
residence  of  such  child; 

4.  That  such  child  has  reached  a  standard  of  education  of  the 
same  or  of  a  greater  degree  than  that  to  bo  attained  in  the  school 
of  the  district  within  which  such  child  resides; 

5.  That  siich  parent  or  guardian  was  not  able  by  reason  of 
poverty  to  clothe  such  child  properly  or  that  such  child's  bodily 
or  mental  condition  has  been  such  as  to  prevent  his  or  her 
attendance  at  school  or  application  to  study  for  the  period 
required.     CO.,  c.  75,  s.  229. 

Truancy. 

147.  The  board  of  any  district  may  appoint  a  truant  officer  Truant  officer 
who  shall  for  the  purposes  of   this   Ordinance   be  vested  with 

police  powers  and  it  shall  have  authority  to  make  regulations  for  Regulations 
the  direction  of  such  officer  in  the  enforcement  of  the  provisions 
of  this  Ordinance  as  it  may  deem  expedient  provided  such 
regulations  are  not  inconsistent  with  any  of  the  provisions  of  this 
Ordinance  and  have  been  approved  by  the  commissioner.  CO., 
c.  75,  s.  230. 

148.  If  the  parent,  guardian  or  other  person  having  the  legal  Trunnt  officer 
charge  of  any  child  shall  neglect  or  refuse  to  cause  such  child  to  pun*?  com" 
attend  some  school  within  tivo  days  after  being  notified  as  herein 
required    unless   excused    from   such  attendance  as  provided  in 

this  Ordinance  the  truant  officer  shall  make  or  cause  to  be  made 
a  complaint  against  such  person  before  a  justice  of  the  peace  and 
such  person  shall  be  liable  on  summary  conviction  to  a  tine  not 
exceeding  $1  and  costs  for  the  first  offence  and  double  that 
penalty  for  each  subsequent  offence: 

Provided  that  in  other  than  town  districts  the  provisions  of  the 
foregoing  clauses  relating  to  truancy  shall  not  apply  to  children 
who  may  reside  more  than  one  mile  from  the  school  house.  0. 
O.,  c.  75,  ss.  231,  232. 

TEACHER. 

Qualification. 

149.  No  person  shall  be  engaged,  appointed,  employed  orTnwtewto 
retained   as   teacher   in   any   school  unless   he   holds    a    valid  quSSed 

teacher 
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certificate  of  qualification  issued  under  the   regulations  of  the 
department.     C.  O.,  c.  75,  s.  99. 

Engagement  and  Dismissal. 

Teacher  most       150.  A  teacher  shall  not  be  engaged  except  under  the  authority 
Doa^Ln^Mt&g of  a  resolution  of  the  board  passed  at  a  regular  or  special  meet- 
ing of  the  board. 

151.  The  contract  entered  into  shall  be  in  the  form  prescribed 
by  the  commissioner  and  such  form  may  be  altered  or  amended 
as  may  be  mutually  agreed  upon  by  the  contracting  parties 
provided  such  alterations  or  amendments  are  not  inconsistent 
with  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  Ordinance  or  the  regulations  of 
the  department.     C.  O.,  c.  75,  s.  72  in  part. 

152.  The  contract  shall  be  deemed  valid  and  binding  if  signed 
by  the  teacher  and  by  the  chairman  on  behalf  of  the  board. 

153.  Any  teacher  who  has  been  suspended  or  dismissed  by 
the  board  may  appeal  to  the  commissioner  who  shall  have  power 
to  take  evidence  and  confirm  or  reverse  the  decision  of  the  board 
and  in  the  case  of  reversal  he  may  order  the  reinstatement  of 
such  teacher: 

Provided  that  in  case  there  is  no  appeal  to  the  commissioner 
or  in  the  event  of  an  appeal  if  the  decision  of  the  board  is 
sustained  the  teacher  shall  not  be  entitled  to  salary  from  and  after 
the  date  of  such  suspension  or  dismissal. 

Payment  of  Teachers. 

154.  Every  teacher  shall  be  paid  the  amount  of  salary  due  to 
him  at  least  once  in  every  three  months  and  it  shall  be  the  duty 
of  the  board  to  make  due  provision  for  such  payment.     CO.,  c. 

75,  s.  103  (3). 


Parties 
signed  by 


Dismissed 
teacher  may 
appeal 


Every  three 
months 


How  to 
estimate 
teacher's 
salary 


155.  The  salary  of  a  teacher  who  has  been  engaged  in  any 
district  for  four  months  or  more  continuously  shall  be  estimated 
by  dividing  the  rate  of  salary  for  the  year  by  210  and  multiply- 
ing the  result  obtained  by  the  number  of  actual  teaching  days 
within  the  period  of  his  engagement: 

Provided  that  if  a  teacher  has  taught  more  than  210  days  in 
any  calendar  year  he  shall  only  be  entitled  to  a  year's  salary. 
CO.,  c.  75.  s.  103(2). 


of  sickness 


mne 
lary 


salary 


156.  Every  teacher  in  case  of  sickness  certified  by  a  qualified 
medical  practitioner  shall  be  entitled  to  his  salary  during  such 
sickness  for  a  period  not  to  exceed  four  weeks  for  the  entire  year 
which  period  may  be  increased  by  the  board.  CO.,  c.  75,  s. 
104. 

157.  A  teacher  whose  agreement  with  a  board  has  expired  or 
who  is  dismissed  by  them  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  forthwith 
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all  moneys  due  him  for  his  services  as  teacher  while  employed  by 
said  board;  if  such  payment  be  not  made  by  the  board  or 
tendered  to  the  said  teacher  he  shall  be  entitled  to  recover  the 
full  amount  of  his  salary  due  and  unpaid  with  interest  in  any 
court  of  competent  jurisdiction.     CO.,  c.  75,  s.  103  in  part. 

Duties  of  Teacher. 

158.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  every  teacher: 

1.  To  teach  diligently  and  faithfully  all  the  subjects  required  Teaching 
to  be  taught  by  the  regulations  of  the  department; 

2.  To  maintain  proper  order  and  discipline  and  to  conduct  Discipline 
and    manage   the   school    according   to  the   regulations   of   the 
department; 

3.  To  keep  in  a  conspicuous  place  in  the  school  room  a  time  Time  table 
table  which  shall  show  the  classification  of  pupils,  the  subjects 
taught  each  day  in  the  week,  the  length  of  each  recitation  period 

and  the  seat  work  given;  and  to  submit  such  time  table  to  the 
inspector  for  his  approval  and  signature  on  the  occasion  of  his 
visit  to  the  school; 

4.  To  keep  in  the  prescribed  form  the  school  registers  and  to  Register 
give  access  to  them  to  trustees,  officers  of  the  board,  inspectors 

and  any  other  person  authorised  thereto  by  the  commissioner; 

5.  To  make  at  the  end  of  each  term  or  at  any  other  time  such  promotions 
promotions  from  one  class  or  standard  to  another  as  he  may  deem 
expedient  subject  to  the  ratification  of  the  inspector  at  his  next 

visit; 

6.  To  hold  during  each  year  a  public  examination  of  his  school  public 

of  which  he  shall  give  due  notice  to  the  board  and  through  the examintion8 
pupils  to  their  parents  or  guardians; 

7.  To  send  monthly  to  the  parents  or  guardian  of  each  pupil  Monthly 
if   required  by  the  board  a  report   of   the   pupil's    attendance, reporte 
conduct  and  progress; 

8.  To  encourage  the  observance  of  Arbour  Day  by  holding  Arbour  day 
suitable   exercises,    to   take  an    interest   in  the  cleanliness  and 
tidiness  of  the  school  grounds  and  to  secure  the  co-operation  of 
trustees'  and   parents   in   planting   trees   and  shrubs  about  the 
school; 

9.  To  give  strict  attention  to  the  proper  heating,  ventilation  Sanitary  ©on- 
and  cleanliness  of  the  school  house  and  to  the  condition  of  the  school  room 
outhouses  in  connection  with  the  same  and  to  report  to  the  board 

any  defect  with  respect  thereto; 

10.  To   exercise   vigilance   over    the    school    property,     thecareof 
build ings,  fences,  furniture  and  apparatus  so  that  they  may  notprope 
receive  unnecessary  injury  and  to  give  prompt  notice  in  writing 

to  the  board  of  any  such  injury; 

11.  To  report  to  the  secretarv  of  the  board  any  necessary  Needed 
repairs  to  the  school  buildings  or  furniture  and  any  required  ^^ 
supply  of  fuel,  drinking  water,  furniture  or  equipment; 
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12.  To  see  that  the  provisions  of  clause  10  of  section  95  of  this 
Ordinance  have  been  complied  with  and  if  not  to  report  to  the 
board  and  in  case  of  any  neglect  on  the  part  of  the  board  to 
notify  the  commissioner; 

,13.  To  notify  the  chairman  of  the  board  whenever  he  has 
reason  to  believe  that  any  pupil  attending  school  is  affected  with 
or  exposed  to  small  pox,  cholera,  scarletina,  diphtheria,  whoop- 
ing cough,  measles,  mumps  or  other  infectious  or  contagious 
disease  and  to  prevent  the  attendance  of  any  pupil  so  affected  or 
exposed  or  suspected  of  being  affected  or  exposed  until  furnished 
with  the  written  statement  of  a  physician  or  the  chairman  of  the 
board  that  such  contagious  or  iufectious  disease  does  not  exist  or 
that  all  danger  from  exposure  to  any  of  them  has  passed  away; 

14.  To  suspend  from  school  any  pupil  for  violent  opposition 
to  authority  and  to  forthwith  report  in  writing  the  facts  of  such 
suspension  to  the  board  which  may  take  such  action  with  regard 
thereto  as  it  may  deem  necessary; 

15.  To  assist  the  board  and  its  officers  in  making  the 
prescribed  returns  to  the  department;        ^ 

16.  To  furnish  to  the  commissioner,  the  inspector  of  schools, 
the  board  or  any  person  appointed  by  the  commissioner  any 
information  which  it  may  be  in  his  power  to  give  respecting  any- 
thing connected  with  the  operation  of  the  school  or  in  any  wise 
affecting  its  interests  or  character; 

17.  To  deliver  up  any  school  registers,  school  house  key  or 
other  property  of  the  district  in  his  possession  when  required  to 
do  so  by  a  written  order  of  the  board; 

18.  To  attend  all  meetings  of  the  teachers  called  by  the 
principal  where  more  than  one  teacher  is  employed.  CO.,  c. 
75,  s.  102. 

Duties  of  Principal. 

Principal  and       159.  In  every  school  in  which  more  teachers  than  one  are 
assistants       employed  the  head  teacher  shall  be  called  the  principal  and  the 
other  teachers  assistants.     CO.,  c.  75,   s.   100. 

160.  The  principal  shall  prescribe  with  the  concurrence  of 
the  board  the  duties  of  the  assistants  and  shall  be  responsible  for 
the  organisation  and  general  discipline  of  the  whole  scllool.  C 
O.,  c.  75,  s.  101. 

Teachers'1  Associations. 
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161.  Any  number  of  teachers  may  organise  themselves  into 
an  association  and  subject  to  the  regulations  of  the  department 
may  hold  conventions  and  institutes  for  the  purpose  of  receiving 
instruction  in  and  discussing  educational  matters.  CO.,  c  75, 
s.  116  (2). 

EDUCATION    OF     NONRESIDENT    CHILDREN. 


&?  education      .  W«  The   parent  or  lawful  guardian  of  any  child    residing 
of  nonresident  outside  the  limits  of  any  district  may  apply  to  the  board  for  the 
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admission  of  such  child  to  its  school  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of 
the  board  to  admit  such  child: 

Provided  always  that  the  board  may  demand  that  the  applica-In8pector'8 

*         i  j  *  •  j  i  »i  j    i  .     ,  statement 

tion  for  the  admission  of  any  nonresident  child   be  accompanied  required 
by  a  statement  from  the  inspector  of  the  district  to  the  effect  that 
the  accommodation  of  the  school  is  sufficient  for  the  admission 
of  such  child ; 

Provided  further  that  the  board  may  demand  from  such  parent  Fees 
or  guardian  the  payment  of  school  fees  at  a  rate  not  exceeding 
four  cents    per   day  per   family    which   fees   shall    be   payable 
monthly  in    advance   and  shall  be   calculated  according  to  the 
number  of  actual  teaching  days  in  each  month. 

163.  The  parent  or  lawful  guardian  of  any  child    residing  undent 

•  i  •       * i        % .      .  *  , .       .  °  ,         ,         .     J  e  children 

withm  tae  limits  of  any  district  and  who  is  not  a  ratepayer 
thereof  may  send  his  children  to  the  school  operated  within  the 
district  subject  to  the  second  proviso  of  the  next  preceding 
section. 

164.  Any  person  not  living  within  a  district  may  apply  to  the  Application 

i.         j*  I*   s.  '   s.  4.     \  i?  i.  i.       •*         I      1         j     of  nonresident 

board  of  any  district  to  have  his  or  her  property  if  not  already  to  have 
included  in  any  other  district  assessed  in  such  district  to  secure  aasSSecT 
the  advantages  of  education  for  his  children  and  in  any  such  case 
on  the  report  of  an  inspector  that  the  accommodation  of  the 
school  room  is  sufficient  for  the  admission  of  the  children  of  such 
person  the  board  shall  receive  such  application  and  place  the  said 
property  on  the  assessment  roll  of  the  district  and  such  property 
shall  remain  liable  to  assessment  in  such  district  until  a  new 
district  is  established  including  the  said  property;  and  for  the 
purpose  of  enforcing  payment  of  taxes  and  of  all  remedies 
therefor  the  said  property  shall  be  deemed  to  be  within  the  school 
district  on  whose  assessment  roll  it  is  placed.  CO.,  c.  75,  s. 
12. 

CONVEYANCE    OF    SCHOOL    CHILDREN. 

From   One  District  to  Another. 

165.  Upon  a  petition  hereinafter  provided  for  being  trans- Agreement  by 
mitted  to  the  commissioner  he  may  empower  the  board  of  any edScationof 
rural  district  to  enter  into  an  agreement  with  any  other  board  or  ofSnother 
boards  for  the  education  of  the  children  of  its  district  upon  such  district 
terms  as  may  be  mutually  agreed  upon  and  approved  by  him  and 

the  board  entering  into  any  such  agreement  shall  have  full  power 
and  authority  to  make  the  necessary  levy  and  assessment  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  out  the  terms  of  the  agreement  and  for 
providing  for  the  conveyance  of  children  to  and  from  school 
under  the  provisions  of  The  Sc/tool  Assessment  Ordinance. 

Provided  that  any  such  agreement  may  be  terminated  by  any 
board  a  party  thereto  by  giving  notice  on  or  before  the  first  day 
of  October  in  any  year  and  upon  such  notice  being  given  the 
agreement  shall  cease  and  determine  on  the  last  day  of  the 
month  of  December  following. 
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(2;  The  petition  for  permission  to  enter  into  such  an  agreement 
may  be  in  form  prescribed  by  the  commissioner  and  shall  be 
signed  by  at  lca^t  two-thirds  of  such  resident  ratepayers  of  the 
district  as  are  the  parents  or  guardians  of  children  between  the 
ages  of  live  and  sixteen  years  inclusive. 

(3)  The  statements  contained  in  the  petition  shall  be  verified 
by  the  affidavit  of  two  of  the  subscribing  petitioners  and  the 
signatures  of  the  ratepayers  signing  the  petition  shall  be  verified 
by  the  affidavit  of  a  subscribing  witness  thereto.  CO.,  c.  75, 
s.  215. 

RtRuintionH  100.  The  commissioner  may  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
for^onvt-y-  Lieutenant  Governor  in  Council  make  such  regulations  as  an* 
deemed  necessary  and  expedient  for  the  proper  conveyance  of 
children  as  hereinbefore  provided  and  for  the  keeping  of  proper 
records  of  the  number  of  children  conveyed,  the  distance 
travelled,  the  cost  of  conveyance  and  such  other  information  as 
may  be  desired. 

Within  the  School  District. 

OoHt  of  167.  The  board  of   any    district   may    make   due  provision 

subject  to  the  regulations  of  the  department  in  that  behalf  for  the 
proper  conveyance  of  the  school  children  resident  within  the 
district  to  and  from  school  and  it  shall  have  power  to  provide 
for  the  cost  of  such  conveyance  in  the  same  manner  as  is 
provided  for  the  other  expenditures  of  the  district. 

(2)  The  secretary  of  every  district  in  which  provision  is  made 
as  aforesaid  shall  forthwith  notify  the  commissioner. 

PENALTIES    AND    PROHIBITIONS. 

Fulfilment  of        1 6H.  Any  board  or  any  member  thereof  that  wilfully  neglects 

contrar.s        o|.  rc5fnsos  to  exercise  or  to  assist  in  exercising  all  the  corporate 

powjrs  vested  in  such  board  by  this  Ordinance  for  the  fulfilment 

of  any  contract  or    agreement  made  by  it    shall  be  personally 

responsible  for  the  fulfilment  of  6uch  contract  or  agreement. 

Linbiu-yof  109.  Should    the   board    of   any    district    wilfully    contract 

UMuthorised  liabilities  in  the  name  of  the  district  greater  or  other  than  as 
contracts  provided  or  allowed  by  this  Ordinance  or  appropriate  any  of  the 
moneys  of  the  district  for  purposes  other  than  are  provided  or 
allowed  by  this  Ordinance  the  treasurer  of  the  district  or  some 
other  person  authorised  by  the  commissioner  may  recover  as  a 
debt  in  a  court  of  competent  jurisdiction  from  such  board  jointly 
or  severally  the  sum  or  sums  for  wThich  the  district  has  been 
rendered  liable  through  the  action  of  such  trustees  over  and 
above  the  amount  so  provided  by  this  Ordinance  in  addition  to 
the  total  amount  of  any  moneys  that  have  been  misappropriated 
by  such  trustees.      C.O.,  c.  75,  s.  96. 
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170.  If  any  trustee  knowingly  signs  a  false  report  or  if  any  Fals^?P?rt 
teacher  keeps  a  false  school  register  or  knowingly  makes  a  false 

return  he  shall  be  guilty  of  an  offence  and  liable  on  summary 
conviction  to  a  fine  not  exceeding  $20. 

171.  Any  trustee,  officer  or  employee  of  a  district  who  after  wrongful 
ceasing  to  hold  office  detains  any  money,  book,  paper  or  thing  property^ 
belonging   to   the   district   shall    thereby   incur   a   penalty    notp**^ 
exceeding  $20  for  each  day  during  which  he  wrongfully  retains 
possession  of   such  money,  book,   paper  or  thing  after  having 
received  notice  in  writing  from  the  chairman  of  the  board  or 

from  the  commissioner  requiring  him  to  deposit  the  same  in  the 
hands  of  some  person  mentioned  in  such  notice.  C.  O.,  c.  75, 
s.  94. 

172.  Any  returning  officer  of  any  district  or  proposed  district  Misconduct  of 
acting  under  the  provisions  of  this  Ordinance  who  shall  know- officer  ng 
ingly    and    wilfully    prejudice   the   result   of    any    voting    by 
preventing  votes  from  being  taken  or  by  taking  unlawful  votes 

or  by  altering  returns  or  books  in  any  way  or  by  any  other  means 
shall  be  liable  to  a  penalty  of  not  less  than  $10  and  not  exceed- 
ing $100.     CO.,  c.  75,  s.  95. 

173.  Any  person  who  wilfully  disturbs,  interrupts  or  disquiets  Penalty  f«»r 
the  proceedings  of  any  school  meeting  authorised  to  be  held  by  nchooi  or* 
this  Ordinance  or  any  one  who  wilfully  interrupts  or  disquiets meeting8 
any  school  established  and  conducted  under  its  authority  by  rude 

or  indecent  behaviour  or  by  making  a  noise  either  within  the 
place  where  such  school  is  kept  or  held  or  so  near  thereto  as  to 
disturb  the  order  of  exercises  of  the  school  shall  be  guilty  of  an 
offence  for  which  he  shall  forfeit  for  the  use  of  the  district  within 
which  the  offence  was  committed  a  sum  not  exceeding  $20. 

174.  No  school  trustee  shall  be  eligible  to  appointment  as  Trustee  can- 
teacher  within  the  district  of  which  he  is  a  trustee;  nor  shall  the  teacher 
teacher  of  any  school  hold  the  office  of  school  trustee. 

175.  All  fines,   penalties  and  forfeitures  mentioned  in   this  Recovery  of 
Ordinance  may  be  recovered  and  enforced  with  costs  on  summary     ** 
conviction  before  a  justice  of  the  peace.     CO.,  c.  7ft,  s.  97. 

176.  All  moneys  accruing  from  fines  or  penalties  under  this  Application  of 
Ordinance  shall  unless  otherwise  provided  belong  to  the  general pen*    w 
revenue  fund  of  the  Territories.     CO.,  c.  75,  s.  98. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

177.  The  Lieutenant  Governor  in  Council  may  by  order  notice  Town  district 
of  which  shall  be  published  in  the  official  gazette  declare  that  f or  SJSL^d 

the  purposes  of  this  Ordinance  any  town  district  shall  be  deemed  ******  district 
to  be  a  village  district  and  thereafter  all  the  provisions  of  this 
Ordinance  relating  to  village  districts  shall  apply  thereto. 
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178.  All  school  districts  heretofore  erected  or  pnrportiDg  so 
to  be  are  hereby  confirmed  as  districts  legally  established  under 
this  Ordinance  with  any  alterations  of  boundaries  made  or 
purporting  to  have  been  made  and  all  debentures  issued  by  the 
trustees  or  commissioners  of  any  such  school  districts  are  hereby 
confirmed  and  declared  to  be  legal  and  valid  charges  upon  the 
property  of  the  districts  issuing  the  same  notwithstanding  any 
defect  or  irregularity  in  any  proceeding  in  respect  of  or 
preliminary  to  the  erection  of  such  districts  or  alterations  of  the 
boundaries  thereof  or  the  issuing  of  such  debentures. 

179.  The  School  Ordinance  being  Chapter  75  of  The  Consoli- 
dated Ordinances  1898  and  Chapter  26  of  the  Ordinances  of  1900 
amending  the  same  are  hereby  repealed: 

Provided  however  that  sections  116  to  196  and  212  to  214  all 
inclusive  shall  continue  in  force  until  the  first  day  of  January 
1902. 


180.  This  Ordinance  shall  come  into  force  on  the  first  day  of 
September,  1901. 


SCHEDULE. 


FORM  A. 


Proposed School  District  of  the  N. W.T. 

(Proposed  name  of  district) 

The  undersigned  severally  declare  each  for  himself  that  he  is 
of  the  full  age  of  twenty-one  years,  that  he  actually  resides 
within  the  above  named  proposed  school  district  and  that  he  has 
so  resided  therein  and  owned  or  been  the  occupant  of  assessable 
property  therein  for  a  period  of  at  least  two  months  immediately 
prior  to  this  date. 


Names. 


Property  owned  or   occupied. 


Witnesses  to  above  signatures: 

Chairman. 

Secretary. 
Pated  the day  of . 


190. 
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<a) 


[This  form    should    he  use  for  resident  ratepayers  in  any 
established  district  not  having  a  revised  assessment  roll. 


The. 


.S.D.     No..  ..of  theN.W.T. 


The  undersigned  severally  declare  each  for  himself  that  he  is 
of  the  full  age  of  twenty-one  years,  that  he  actually  resides 
within  the  above  named  district  and  that  he  has  owned  or  been 
the  occupant  of  assessable  property  therein  for  a  period  of  at 
least  two  months  prior  to  this  date. 


Names. 


Property  owned  or  occupied. 


Witnesses  to  the  above  signatures: 


Chairman. 

Secretary. 
Dated  the day  of . 


,190 


(») 

(This  form  shouUl  he  used  for  resident  ratepayers  in  any  dis- 
trict that  has  a  revised  assessment  roll. ) 


The. 


.S.D.     No....  of  theN.W.T. 


The  undersigned  severally  declare  each  for  himself  that  he  is 
of  the  full  age  of  twenty-one  years,  that  he  actually  resides  within 
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the  above  named  district,  that  his  name  appears  on  the  last 
revised  assessment  roll  of  the  district  and  that  he  has  paid  all 
taxes  due  by  him  thereto. 


Names. 


i 


Property  owned  or  occupied. 


Witnesses  to  the  above  signatures: 

Chairman. 

Secretary. 
Dated  the day  of. 


.190 


(?) 


(This  form   should  be  used  for  ratepayers  of  any   established 
district.) 


The. 


.S.D.     No.... of  theN.W.T. 


The  undersigned  severally  declare  each  for  himself  that  he  is 
of  the  full  age  of  twenty-one  years,  that  his  lame  appears  on  the 
last  revised  assessment  roll  of  the  above  named  district  and  that 
he  has  paid  all  taxes  due  by  him  thereto. 


Names. 


Property  owued  or  occupied. 


Witnesses  to  the  above  signatures: 

Chairman. 

Secretary. 
Doted  the day  of. . . 


,190 
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FORM  C. 


POLL    BOOK. 


Election  of  Trustees  for  the S.D.  No . .  of  the  N.W.T. 

Date  of  Poll .......    ;  Poll  opened ;  Poll  closed 


i 

Name  of  voter.     I      Person  voted  for. 


Remarks. 


Chairman. 


FORM  D. 

BYLAW    NO. 

A  bylaw  relating  to  the  issue  of  debentures  of  the  (give  full 
name  of  school  district). 

Whereas  it  is  necessary  and  desirable  that  the  sum  of 

dollars  should  be  borrowed  on  the  security  of  the 

(give  full  name  of  district)  for  the  purpose  of  (state  purpose  for 
which  money  is  required)  repayable  to  the  bearer  with  interest  at 

per  centum  per  annum  in equal  consecutive  annual 

instalments: 

Now  therefore  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  said  district  enacts 
as  follows: 

1.  That  the  necessary  notices  be  given  and  proceedings  had 
under  The  School  Ordinance  for  receiving  the  sanction  of  the 
ratepayers  of  the  said  district  to  the  loan  and  the  issue  of 
debentures  therefor  and  that  the  voting  thereon  shall  take  place 

at on the 

day  of 190 . . ,  pursuant  to  the 

provisions  of  the  said  Ordinance; 

2.  That  if  the  said  sanction  be  obtained  and  the  commissioner 
of  education  shall  empower  in  writing  the  said  board  to  borrow 
the  said  sum  pursuant  to  the  said  Ordinance  then  debentures  of 
the  said  district  will  be  issued  payable  to  the  bearer  in 
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equal  consecutive  annual  instalments  with  interest  at per 

centum  per  annum  and  shall  be  executed  by  the  chairman  and 
treasurer  of  this  board. 

Done  and  passed  this day  of 190 . . 

Secretary.  Chairman. 

(seal). 


FORM  E. 


PUBLIC    NOTICE. 

By  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the S.D.,   No .  . 

of  the  N.W.T. 

Whereas  it  is  deemed  expedient  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  of 

the .S.D.,  No. .  of  the  N.W.T.  that  the  sum 

of dollars  should  be  borrowed  on  the  security  of  the 

said  district  by  the  issue  of  debentures  repayable  to  the  bearer 

in equal  consecutive  annual  instalments  from  the  issue 

thereof  with  interest  at  the  rate  of .  .  .  .per  centum  per  annum  for 
the  following  purposes  namely:  (State  purposes  for  which  loan 
is  required  as  in  bylaw). 

Therefore  notice  is  hereby  given  by  the  board   of  the  said 

district  that  a  poll  will  be  opened  at  the on 

the day  of 190. .  .at  the  hour  of 

ten  o'clock  a.m.  and  will  continue  open  until  four  o'clock  p.m. 
of  the  same  day  when  the  votes  of  those  duly  qualified  to  vote 
thereon  will  be  taken  for  or  against  raising  the    said   sum   of 

dollars  by  way  of  a  loan  on  the  security  of  the  said 

district  as  hereinbefore  set  forth. 

The  qualification  of  voters  is  expressed  in  the  following 
declaration  which  any  person  desiring  to  vote  must  take  if 
required :  4  i  I,  A.  B. ,  declare  that  I  am  of  the  full  age  of  twenty- 
one  years,  that  my  name  appears  on  the  last  revised  assessment 
roll  of  the  district  and  that  I  have  paid  all  taxes  due  by  me  to 
the  district." 

Of  which  all  persons  interested  are  hereby  notified  and  they 
are  required  to  govern  themselves  accordingly. 


,  Chairman 


Dated  at 

this day  of 190.. 
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POLL    BOOK. 


Vote  on  debenture  bylaw  submitted  to  the  ratepayers  of  ... . 
S.D.  on  the day  of 11)0. 


Poll  opened  at  ten  o'clock  a.m.   Poll  closed  at  four  o'clock  p.m. 


Name   of  voter. 


Totals. 


Record  of  votes. 


For  bylaw.  |  Against  bylaw. 


Remarks. 
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Returning  Officer. 


FORM  G. 


I  the  undersigned  justice  of  the  peace  in  and  for  the  North- 
West  Territories  having  received  the  poll  book  used  to  record  the 
votes  taken  at  the  meeting  held  in  the  {give  name  of  school  dis- 
trict in  fall)  on  the day  of 190 . . ,  on 

the  question  of  the  issue  of  debentures  on  the  security  of  the  said 
district  and  having  heard  all  complaints  relative  to  the  conduct 
of  the  voting  beg  leave  to  submit  the  following  return  of  the  votes. 


Total  No.  of  votes  taken 


No.  of  votes  on  each  side 
after  the  recount. 


Against. 


Dated  at this 


J.  P. 
.day  of 190. 


1901 

CHAPTER  30 

An  Ordinance  respecting  Assessment  and  Taxation 
in  School  Districts. 

[Assented  to  June  12,  1901.] 

THE  Lieutenant  Governor  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  the  Territories  enacts  ae 
follows: 

SHORT     TITLE. 

short  titio  1.  This  Ordinance  may  be  cited  as  "  The  School  Assessment 

Ordinance." 

INTERPRETATION. 

interpretation      2.  In  this  Ordinance  unless  the  context  otherwise  requires: 

1.  All  words,  names  and  expressions  except  the  expression 
"commissioner"  shall  have  the  same  moaning  as  "is  expressly  or 
impliedly  attached  to  them  by  The  School  Ordinance: 

2.  The  expressions  "secretary"  and  "treasurer"  shall  include 
i  i  secretary  treasurer. " 

3.  The  expressions  "board,"  "assessor,"  "secretary"  and 
"treasurer"  shall  include  an  official  trustee  appointed  under  the 
provisions  of  The  School  Ordinance: 

4.  The  expression  "commissioner"  shall  mean  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Public  Works  of  the  Territories. 

A6SESS0R. 


Assessor 


3«  The  assessment  in  any  village  or  rural  district  may  be  made 
by  the  board  or  any  person  appointed  by  it  as  assessor  for  the 
district. 
Trustee  may       (2)  Any  member  of  the  board  may  be  appointed  assessor. 

bo  Assessor 

interpretation  (3)  The  expression  "assessor"  in  any  part  of  this  Ordinance 
relating  to  village  or  rural  districts  shall  mean  the  board  or  the 
assessor  accordingly  as  the  assessment  is  made  by  the  board  or  an 
assessor. 

ASSESSMENT    IN    KUKAL    PIST^ir  "8. 

AppUoationof      "*•  The   following   sections  numbers  5  to  24  inclusive  shall 
•eettani4to24appiy  to  rural  districts  only. 
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5.  In  any  rural  district  the  property  exempt  from  as3cssmentr  :.  options 
and  taxation  shall  be: 

1.  All  land  held  by  or  in  trust  for  the  use  of  :.::y  tribe  of 
Indians. 

2.  The  land  of  the  district  and  the  land  to  the  c:;ljnt  ol  two 
acres  of  any  other  district  used  for  school  purposes . 

3.  The  land  to  the  extent  of  one  acre  held  by  or  for  the  use  of 
any  church  and  occupied  by  a  building  used  Tor  church  purposes. 

4.  The  land  in  use  as  a  public  cemetery  :.  A  exceeding  twenty- 
five  acres. 

5.  The  land  used  as  the  right  of  way  Lt  any  irrigation  canal 
or  ditch. 

6.  As  soon  as  may  be  in  each  year  ihe  assessor  of  the  district  Assessment 
shall  assess  every  person  the  owner  or  occupant  of  land  in  thero11 
district  and  shall  prepare  an  assessment  roll  in  which  shall  be  set 

out  as  accurately  as  may  be: 

(a)  Each  lot  or   parcel   of   land   owned   or   occupied   in  the 

district  and  the  number  of  acres  it  contains; 
(£)  The  name  of  either  the  owner  or  occupant  or  both. 

7.  If  the  assessor  does  not  kno^v  and  cannot  after  reasonable  Assessment 
inquiry  ascertain  the  name  of  the  cwner  of  any  unoccupied  lot  or^to0wmier 
parcel  of  land  in  the  district  the  sa  ::e  shall  be  deemed  to  be  duly 
assessed  if  entered  on  the  roll  with  ::  note  stating  that  such  owner 

is  unknown. 

8.  In  cases  where  separate  sch  *.A  districts  have  been  estab- separate 
lished  whenever  land  is  held  by  two  or  more  persons  as  joint  a^e^n^ntof' 
tenants  or  tenants  in  common  the  holders  cf  such  property  being joint  ownepg 
Protestants  and   Roman    Catho!:::s   they    shall    be   assessed    in 
proportion  to  their  interest  in  the  Ir.r.X  in  the  district  to  which 

they  respectively  are  ratepayers.     CO.,  c.  75,  s.  127. 

9.  A  company  may  by  notice  in  th.it  behalf  to  be  given  to  the  separate 
secretary  of  the  board  of  any  district  i:i  which  a  separate  school  S^mp^ylnay 
has  been  established  and  to  the  secrerary  of  the  board  of  such  j£ JJSJjjSiter 
separate  school  district  require  any  part  of  the  land  of  which  such 
company  is  the  owner  to  be  entered,  rated  and  assessed  for  the 
purposes  of  said  separate  school  and  the  proper  assessor  shall 
thereupon  enter  said  company  as  a  separate  school  ratepayer  in 

the  assessment  roll  in  respect  of  the  land  specially  designated  in 
that  behalf  in  or  by  said  notice  and  so  much  of  the  land  as  shall 
be  so  designated  shall  be  assessod  accordingly  in  the  nr.me  of  the 
company  for  the  purposes  of  the  separate  school  a:^i  not  for 
public  school  pnrpo:33  but  all  other  land  of  the  compai-  v  s'lall  be 
separately  entered  and  assessed  in  the  name  of  the  co::r\iny  as 
for  public  school  purposes: 

Provided  always  that  the  share  or  portion  of  the  land  of  any  proviso  as  to 
co :npany  entered,  rated  or  assessed  in  any  district  for  u  parato^JJ^^aJa 
school  purposes  under  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  bear  the418*1,10* 
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con  tinning 


Notice  open 
to  inspection 


Fraudulent 
notices 


Penalty 


same  ratio  and  proportion  to  the  whole  land  of  the  company 
assessable  within  the  district  as  the  amount  or  proportion  of  the 
shares  or  stock  of  the  company  so  far  as  the  same  are  paid  or 
partly  paid  up  held  and  possessed  by  persons  who  are 
Protestants  or  Roman  Catholics  as  the  case  may  be  bears  to  the 
whole  amount  of  such  paid  or  partly  paid  up  shares  or  stock  of 
the  company. 

(2)  Any  such  notice  given  in  pursuance  of  a  resolution  in  that 
behalf  of  the  directors  of  the  company  shall  for  all  purposes  be 
deemed  to  be  sufficient  and  every  such  notice  so  given  shall  be 
taken  as  continuing  and  in  force  and  to  be  acted  upon  unless  and 
until  the  same  is  withdrawn,  varied  or  cancelled  by  any  notice 
subsequently  given  pursuant  to  any  resolution  of  the  company 
or  of  its  directors. 

(3)  Every  such  notice  so  given  to  such  secretary  shall  remain 
with  and  be  kept  by  him  on  file  in  his  office  and  shall  at  all  con- 
venient hours  be  open  to  inspection  and  examination  by  any 
person  entitled  to  examine  or  inspect  the  assessment  roll  each 
year. 

(4)  False  statements  made  in  any  such  notice  shall  not  relieve 
the  company  from  rates  but  any  company  fraudulently  giving 
such  notice  or  making  false  statements  therein  shall  be  liable  to 
a  penalty  not  exceeding  $100  and  any  person  giving  for  a  com- 
pany such  a  statement  fraudulently  or  wilfully  inserting  in  any 
such  notice  a  false  statement  shall  be  guilty  of  an  offence  and 
liable  on  summary  conviction  to  the  like  penalty.  CO.,  c.  75, 
s.  128. 


Assessment 
roll 


Notice  to 

persons 

assessed 


Copy  of  roll  to 
be  posted 


Date  of  post- 
ing may  be 
noted  on  roll 


1©.  Upon  the  completion  of  the  assessment  roll  the  assessor 
shall  deliver  the  same  to  the  secretary  of  the  board. 

(2)  The  secretary  shall  mail  to  each  person  assessed  whose 
address  is  known  to  him  a  notice  of  his  assessment;  and  the  entry 
of  the  date  of  the  mailing  of  each  such  notice  together  with  the 
initials  of  the  secretary  on  the  assessment  roll  shall  be  prima  facie 
evidence  of  the  mailing  of  such  notice  on  the  date  entered  with- 
out proof  of  the  appointment  or  signature  of  the  secretary  and 
the  absence  of  such  date  and  initials  shall  be  prima  facie 
evidence  that  the  person's  address  is  unknown. 

(3)  After  all  the  notices  have  been  mailed  the  secretary  shall 
post  a  copy  of  the  roll  at  the  school  house  or  if  there  be  no  school 
house  in  the  district  in  some  conspicuous  place  outside  his 
residence  and  shall  keep  the  original  roll  at  his  residence  open  to 
inspection  at  any  reasonable  time. 

(4)  The  secretary  may  enter  on  the  assessment  roll  the  date  on 
which  the  same  is  posted  up  aud  initial  the  same  and  the  entry  of 
such  date  and  initials  shall  be  prima  facie  evidence  of  the  post- 
ing of  the  roll  on  the  date  so  entered  without  proof  of  the 
appointment  of  or  initialing  by  the  secretary. 


Appeal  from        "•  Any   person  who  objects  to  his  assessment  may    within 
assessment      fifteen  daj  s  after  the  posting  of  the  roll  appeal  from  such  assess- 
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ment  by  giving  notice  of  such  appeal  in  writing  to  the  justice  of 
the  peace  nearest  the  residence  o:  the  secretary  and  such  justice 
shall  at  the  expiration  of  the  time  for  appealing  notify  the 
secretary  and  appellant  of  the  time  and  place  when  all  appeals 
will  be  heard  which  shall  be  not  later  than  thirty  days  after  the 
posting  of  the  roll  and  the  finding  of  the  justice  upon  such  appeal 
shall  be  final. 

(2)  At  the  time  and  place  fixed  by  the  justice  of  the  peace  the  Secretary  to 
secretary  shall  appear  and  produce  the  assessment  roll  and  allp?Sduceroirr 
documents  and  papers  in  his  custody  relating  to  the  appeal.  etc 

(3)  With  every  notice  of  appeal  there  shall  be  paid  to  the  Fee  to  justice 
justice  of  the  peace  by  the  appellant  the  sum  of  $2.00  for  his  fee 

for  hearing  the  appeal  and  in  the  event  of  the  appeal  being 
allowed  the  justice  shall  order  the  board  to  pay  to  the  appellant 
the  amount  of  the  fee  so  paid  by  him. 

(4)  Every  alteration  in  the  roll  necessitated  by  the  result  of  Alteration  in 
any  such  appeal  shall  be  made  and  initialled  by  the  justice  of  the™ 
peace. 

12.  After  the  expiration  of  fifteen  days  from  the  posting  of  Rate  to  be 
the  roll  if    no  notices    of  appeal  have  been  given  or  after  allBfcnick 
appeals  have  been  decided  the  board  shall  make  an  estimate  of 

the  probable  expenditure  of  the  district  for  the  current  year  and 
shall  strike  such  a  rate  not  exceeding  ten  cents  per  acre  on  the 
number  of  acres  of  land  in  the  district  shown  on  the  assessment 
roll  as  shall  be  sufficient  to  meet  such  probable  expenditure. 

13.  The  secretary    shall    thereupon    prepare    a   tax   roll    by  Tax  roil 
entering  on  the  assessment  roll  the  rate  per  acre  struck  as  in  the 

next  preceding  section  provided  and  the  amount  of  taxes  payable 
by  each  person  assessed  for  the  current  year. 

14.  The  secretary  if  there  bo  both  a  secretary  and  a  treasurer  Tax  roil  to  be 
shall  deliver  the  tax  roll  to  the  treasurer  as  soon  as  may  be  after  tr^u^er*0 
it  has  been  prepared  and  the  treasurer  shall  post  a  copy  thereof        tobe 

in  the  school  house  or  if  there  be  no  school  house  in  the  district  posted 
in    a    conspicuous    place  outside    his    residence   and    retain    the 
original  at  his  residence  open  to  inspection   by  any  ratepayer  at 
any  reasonable  time. 

(2)  The  treasurer  may  enter  on  the  tax  roll  the  date  on  which  Date  of  post- 
the  same  is  posted  up  and  initial  the  same  and  the  entry  of  such  IS^ed  on^oii 
date  and  initials  shall  be  prima  facie  evidence  of  the  posting  of 

the  roll  on  the  date  so  entered  without  proof  of  the  appointment 
of  or  initialing  by  the  treasurer. 

(3)  The  treasurer  shall  mail  to    each  person  assessed  whose Tnx  not\ce 
address  is  known  to  him  a  notice  of  the  amount  of  his  taxes  andtobesent 
the  entry  of  the  date  of  mailing  of  each  of  such  notices  with  the 
initials  of   the    treasurer  on    the  tax  roll  shall  be  prima  facie 
evidence  of  the  mailing  of  the  notice  on  the  date  entered  without 

proof  of  the  appointment  or  signature  of  the  treasurer  and  the 
absence  of  any  entry  of  such  date  and  initials  shall  boj/rit/ia  facie 
evidence  that  the  person's  address  is  unknown. 
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Taxeeaiien  15.  The  taxes  accruing  upon  or  in  respect  of  any  land  in  the 
district  shall  be  a  special  lien  upon  such  land  having  priority 
over  any  claim,  lien,  privilege  or  encumbrance  thereon  except 
claims  of  the  Crown  and  local  improvement  and  irrigation  district 
taxes. 

RECOVERY    OF   TAXES. 

Distress  for        1®«  1°  case  an7  person  fails  to  pay  the  taxes  assessed  against 
1)8X68  him  within  thirty  days  after  the  posting  of  the  tax  roll  the  treasurer 

may  by  himself  or  his  agent  levy  the  same  with  costs  by  distress 
of  the  goods  and  chattels  of  the  person  against  whom  the  same 
are  assessed  situated  within  the  district  or  of  any  goods  and 
chattels  found  upon  the  land  in  respect  of  which  the  taxes  are  due 
the  property  of  or  in  the  possession  of  any  other  occupant  of  the 
premises  and  the  costs  chargeable  shall  be  the  same  as  those 
allowed  in  the  schedule  to  chapter  34  of  Ths  Consolidated 
Ordinances  18!*8. 

(2)  The  treasurer  shall  by  advertisement  posted  up  in  at  least 
five  public  places  in  the  district  give  at  least  ten  days'  public 
notice  of  the  time  and  place  of  sale  and  the  name  of  the  person 
if  known  for  payment  of  whose  taxes  the  property  is  to  be  sold 
and  at  the  time  named  in  the  notice  the  treasurer  or  his  agent 
shall  sell  at  public?  auction  the  goods  and  chattels  distrained  or  so 
much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary  to  pay  the  taxes  due  with  all 
lawful  costs  including  $1  for  posting  notices. 

(3)  If  the  property  distrained  has  been  sold  for  more  than  the 
amount  of  taxes  and  costs  and  if  no  claim  to  the  surplus  is  made 
by  any  other  person  on  the  ground  that  the  property  sold  belonged 
to  him  or  that  he  was  entitled  by  lien  or  other  right  to  the  sur- 
plus it  shall  be  paid  to  the  person  in  whose  possession  the 
property  was  when  the  distress  was  made. 

(4)  If  the  claim  is  contested  such  surplus  money  shall  be  paid 
over  by  the  treasurer  to  the  clerk  of  the  supreme  court  within 
whose  jurisdiction  such  school  is  situated  who  shall  retain  the 
same  until  the  respective  rights  of  the  parties  have  been 
determined  by  action  at  law  or  otherwise. 

Suit  for  taxes  17.  Any  taxes  or  arrears  of  taxes  due  to  a  district  may  be 
recovered  by  suit  in  the  name  of  the  board  as  a  debt  due  to  the 
district;  in  which  case  thj  tax  roll  shall  be  prima  facie  evidence 
of  the  debt. 

(2)  For  the  purposes  of  this  suction  all  taxes  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  due  on  the  day  on  which  the  tax  roll  is  posted  up  as  pro- 
vided in  section  14  hereof. 

Taxespaid  *®#  ^e  treasurer  shall  enter  all  amounts  paid  him  for  taxes 

to b«  entered  on    the  original    tax  roll  opposite  tho  lot  or  parcel  of  land  in 

respect  of  which  such  payment  is  made;  and  shall  issue  an  official 

receipt  for  all  such  payments. 
Arrears  first       (2)  Payments  made  on  account  of  taxus  due  in  respect  of  any 
paymente        'anc^  8haU  be  first  applied  in  payment  of  arrears  of  taxes  due  in 

respect  of  such  land  since  the  first  day  of  January,  1902. 
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RETURN    OF    UNPAID    TAXES. 

19.  The  treasurer  of  every  district  shall  within  the  first  fifteen  Return  of 
days   of  January  in  each  year  make  a  return    verified    by  hi8unPaidtaxe8 
solemn  declaration  to  the  commissioner  in  such  form  as  may  by  the 
commissioner  be  from  time  to  time  prescribed  showing  all  lands 
in  the  district  in   respect   of   which  taxes  have  not  been  paid 
together  with  the  years  for  which  such  taxes  are  due. 

(2)  The  return  for  all  purposes  shall  be  prima  facte  evidence 
of  the  validity  of  the  assessment  and  imposition  of  the  taxes  as 
shown  therein  and  that  all  steps  and  formalities  prescribed  by 
this  Ordinance  have  been  taken  and  observed. 

S80.  On  application  by  the  Attorney  General  of  the  Territories  Application  to 
or  some  advocate  authorised  by  him  to  a  judge  of  the  supreme  ippofn'tment 
court  in  chambers  such  judge  may  appoint  a  time  and  place  for*JJlflriIiatioll 
the  holding  of  a  court  for  confirmation  of  the  return  mentioned 
in  the  preceding  section  notice  of  which  shall  be  published  in 
every  issue  of  the  official  gazette  for  two  months  and  once  each 
week  for  at  least  eight  weeks  in  a  local  paper  published  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  lands  entered  on  such  return  to  be  named  by  the 
commissioner. 

(2)  A  notice  of  the  time  and  place  fixed  for  confirmation  of 
such  return  shall  be  sent  by  mail  at  least  sixty  days  prior  to  the 
time  so  fixed  to  each  person  who  appears  by  the  records  of  the 
proper  land  titles  oifice  or  by  the  said  return  to  have  any  interest 
in  the  lands  mentioned  in  the  said  return  in  respect  of  which 
confirmation  is  desired  and  whose  post  office  address  is  shown  by 
said  records  or  return;  and  the  entry  against  such  lands  of  the 
date  of  mailing  such  notice  together  with  the  initials  of  the  clerk 
of  the  department  mailing  the  same  shall  without  proof  of  the 
appointment  or  signature  of  the  said  clerk  h&  prima  facie  evidence 
that  the  required  notice  was  mailed  on  the  date  so  entered. 

21.  At  the  time  and  place  so  appointed  the  judge  shall  hear  Abdication 
the  application  and  also  any  objecting  parties  and  the  evidence by  ittdge 
adduced  before  him ;  and  thereupon  adjudge  and  determine  whether 
or  not  the  taxes  imposed  respectively  upon  each  parcel  of  land 
included  in  the  return  were  either  wholly  or  in  part  in  default;  and 
report  the  adjudication  to  the  said  Attorney  General;  and  shall 
also  confirm  the  return  as  to  those  parcels  on  which  any  taxes  are 
determined  to  be  in  arrears  for  over  two  years  after  the  coming 
into  force  of  this  Ordinance  naming  the  amounts  of  such  arrears 
and  of  any  arrears  prior  to  the  coming  into  force  of  this  Ordi- 
nance severally  and  adding  thereto  a  reasonable  amount  for  the 
expense  of  advertising  together  with  such  sum  as  he  may  fix  for 
costs  of  the  application;  and  the  effect  of  such  adjudication  shall 
be  to  vest  in  the  Crown  for  the  public  use  of  the  Territories 
the  said  lands  subject  however  to  redemption  by  the  owners 
respectively  of  the  said  lands  at  any  time  within  one  year  from 
the  date  of  the  adjudication  by  the  payment  to  the  commissioner 
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of  the  amounts  named  including  expenses  as  aforesaid  together 
with  a  redemption  fee  of  five  cents  for  each  and  every  acre  in 
the  parcel  so  redeemed  and  any  subsequent  taxes  paid  by  the 
commissioner;  but  no  such  redemption  fee  shall  be  less  than  $2. 

(2)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section  all  taxes  shall  be  held  to 
be  due  on  the  first  day  of  January  of  the  calendar  year  within 
which  the  same  are  imposed. 

(3)  In  the  event  of  any  person  successfully  opposing  confirma- 
tion of  the  said  return  as  to  the  land  in  which  he  is  interested  the 
judge  may  order  an  allowance  to  him  as  witness  fees  to  be  paid 
by  the  commissioner. 

(4)  A  copy  of  such  adjudication  certified  by  the  commissioner 
shall  be  forwarded  to  the  registrar  of  land  titles  of  the  land 
registration  district  in  which  the  lands  named  in  the  adjudication 
or  any  of  them  are  situated;  and  such  copy  shall  be  notice  to  the 
public  of  the  facts  contained  therein. 

Paymentafter  22.  If  any  person  interested  in  the  parcel  of  land  contained 
appom  ment  .q  ^  return  presented  to  the  judge  for  confirmation  as  provided 
by  section  21  of  this  Ordinance  pays  the  taxes  upon  such  land 
before  the  date  fixed  for  confirmation  of  such  return  but  after 
such  date  has  been  fixed  he  shall  in  addition  to  the  amount  of 
taxes  shown  by  such  return  to  be  overdue  be  liable  to  pay  the 
sum  of  $2  for  each  quarter  section  or  portion  thereof  for  costs 
of  application  to  the  judge  and  advertising  and  postage  in  con- 
nection with  such  proceedings;  and  any  sums  so  paid  shall  form 
part  of  the  Territorial  revenue. 

onier  vesting  23.  At  any  time  after  the  expiration  of  the  year  last  named  on 
title  in  Crown  ex  parfe  application  by  the  Attorney  General  or  some  advocate 
appointed  by  him  and  upon  production  of  the  last  named  adjudi- 
cation together  with  a  certificate  of  the  commissioner  showing 
that  the  land  has  not  been  redeemed  the  judge  by  order  in 
chambers  may  direct  that  the  title  to  such  of  the  land  named  in 
the  adjudication  as  has  not  been  redeemed  by  the  owner  be 
absolutely  vested  in  His  Majesty  freed  from  all  liens,  mortgages 
and  incumbrances  of  whatever  nature  and  kind  the  same  may  be 
except  local  improvement  and  irrigation  district  taxes. 


Payment  of  24.  So  soon  as  the  return  of  the  treasurer  has  been  confirmed 
commissioner  the  commissioner  shall  pay  to  the  treasurer  the  amount  of  taxes 
confirmation  adjudged  in  arrears  since  the  coming  into  force  of  this  Ordinance 
on  each  parcel  of  land  deducting  therefrom  any  charges  he  may 
have  been  required  to  pay;  and  thereafter  while  owned  by  His 
Majesty  the  said  land  shall  be  assessed  in  the  name  of  the  com- 
missioner who  shall  pay  taxes  as  if  the  land  were  assessed  to  an 
ordinary  individual. 

(2)  Upon  a  sale  of  every  such  parcel  of  land  any  surplus 
derived  from  such  sale  over  and  above  the  amount  of  all  sums 
paid  by  the  commissioner  in  respect  thereof  for  taxes  or  other- 
wise howsoever  together  with  six  per  cent,  per  annum  thereon  to 
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the  extent  of  all  arrears  of  taxes  whether  imposed  before  or  after 
the  coming  into  force  of  this  Ordinauce  which  have  not  thereto- 
fore been  paid  to  the  treasurer  of  the  district  shall  be  paid  to  him. 

ASSESSMENT    AND    TAXATION    IN    VILLAGE    DISTRICTS. 

25.  The  following  sections  numbers  26  to  87  inclusive  shall  APEUcati<>n  of 

,  ...  i.        •  i  sections  28 

apply  to  village  districts  only.  to 87 

26.  All  property  real  and  personal  in  any  village    district  not  Property 
herein  declared  exempt  from  taxation  shall   bo  subject  to  assess- 
ment and  taxation  for  school  purposes. 

(2)  The  property  exempt  from  taxation  under   the  provisions  Exemptions 
of  this  Ordinance  shall  be: 

1.  All  the  property  held  by  His  Majesty  or  for  the  public  use 
of  the  Territories; 

2.  All  property  hold  by  or  in  trust  for  the  use  of  any  tribe  of 
Indians  or  the  property  of  the  Indiau  department; 

3.  Where  any  person  is  occupant  of  or  interested  in  any 
property  mentioned  in  either  of  the  two  preceding  clauses  other- 
wise than  in  an  official  capacity  the  occupant  or  person  interested 
shall  be  assessed  in  respect  thereof  but  the  property  itself  shall 
not  be  liable  beyond  the  interest  of  the  person  assessed. 

4.  The  build ings  and  grounds  to  the  extent  of  two  acres  of  all 
public  and  separate  schools  and  the  personal  property  belonging 
to  the  same  being  used  for  school  purposes  and  under  the 
management  of  the  department  of  education  of  the  Territories; 

5.  A  building  used  for  church  purposes  and  not  used  for  any 
other  purpose  for  hire  or  reward  and  the  lot  or  lots  whereon  it 
stauds  not  exceeding  one  half  acre  except  such  part  as  may  have 
any  other  building  thereon; 

6.  Any  land  in  use  as  a  public  cemetery  not  exceeding  twenty- 
five  acres; 

7.  The  aunual  income  of  any  person  derived  from  any  source; 

8.  Grain,  hay,  household  effects  of  every  kind,  books  and 
wearing  apparel; 

9.  The  increase  in  the  value  of  the  land  by  reason  of  the 
annual  cultivation  thereof  together  with  the  growing  crops  or  by 
reason  of  the  cultivation  of  trees; 

10.  All  works  constructed,  operated  and  used  in  connection 
with  irrigation  ditches  as  well  as  the  ditches  themselves  operated 
under  and  subject  to  the  provisions  of  The  North-  West  Irrigation 
Act  1898. 

Provided  however  that  should  any  such  works  and  ditches  be 
not  operated  during  one  year  then  such  works  and  ditches  shall 
not  be  exempt  from  taxation  during  the  year  following  that  in 
which  said  works  were  not  operated.  CO.,  c.  75,  s.  132. 

27.  As  soon  as  may  be  in  each  year  the  assessor  shall  prepare  AflBe«m«nt 
an  assessment  roll  for  the  district  in  which    shall  be   set  down roU 
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according  to  the  best  information  available  a  list  of  all  taxable 
property  in  the  district  with  the  names  of  the  occupants  and 
owners  if  such  can  be  procured  and  such  roll  may  be  in  form  E 
in  the  appendix  hereto.      CO.,  c.  75,  s.  130. 


Right  to 
•ar 


28.  A   person    owning   or   occupyiug  property  not  liable  to 
exemption       taxation  may  compel  the  assessor  on  written  demand  to  assess 
from  taxation  ^m  for  sucj1  pr0perty  jn  order  that  he  may  thereby  be  qualified 
for  voting  or  holding  office.     CO.,  c.  75,  s.  133. 


Occupant  to 
be  assessed 


Recovery  of 

taxe* 


29«  Land  and  personal  property  shall  be  assessed  to  the  per- 
son in  occupation  or  possession  thereof  unless  in  the  case  of  a 
nonresident  owner  such  owner  shall  in  writiug  require  the  assessor 
to  assess  him  alone  for  such  property. 

(2)  Taxes  may  be  recovered  by  any  of  the  manners  herein 
authorised  either  from  the  owner  or  occupant.  CO.,  c.  75,  ss. 
134,  136. 


Assessment 
cash  value 


30.  Real  and  personal  property  shall  be  estimated  at  their 
actual  cash  value  as  they  would  be  appraised  in  payment  of  a 
just  debt  from  a  solvent  debtor.     CO,,  c.  75,  s.  138. 


Stock  in  trade 


A^seMSor  may 

require 

statement 


Omission  to 
furn-Hh 


Penalty 


Completion  of 
roll 


Verification 


Delivery  of 
roll  to 


secretary 


31.  In  assessing  stock  in  trade  the  assessor  shall  assess  a  per- 
son, firm  or  corporation  for  the  amount  of  the  average  stock  in 
trade  kept  on  hand  by  such  person,  firm  or  corporation  during 
the  twelve  months  immediately  prior  to  the  date  of  assessment. 
CO.,    c.  75,  s.  139. 

32.  Any  person  may  be  required  by  the  assessor  to  deliver  to 
him  a  written  statement  of  all  property  for  which  he  is  liable  to 
be  assessed  with  such  other  information  as  to  owner,  occupant, 
location  and  value  or  other  necessary  particulars  as  may  bo 
demanded  and  if  he  fails  to  do  so  or  knowingly  makes  any  false 
statement  such  person  shall  upon  complaint  of  the  assessor  forfeit 
and  pay  a  fine  not  exceeding  $50  to  be  recovered  upon  summary 
conviction.     CO.,  c.  75,  s.  140. 

33.  The  assessment  roll  shall  be  completed  by  the  first  day  of 
April  or  so  soon  thereafter  as  may  be  in  each  year  and  the 
assessor  shall  before  handing  the  roll  over  to  the  secretary  of  the 
board  make  an  affidavit  which  shall  be  inscribed  upon  the  roll 
that  the  statements  contained  therein  are  correct  to  the  best  of 
his  knowledge  and  belief  and  the  roll  when  so  verified  shall  be 
prima  facie  evidence  of  the  statements  therein  contained.  C 
O.,  c.  75,  s.  141. 

34.  The  assessor  shall  thereupon  deliver  the  assessment  roll  to 
the  secretary  of  the  board  who  shall  tile  the  same  and  endorse 
thereon  the  date  of  such  filing.  CO.,  c.  75,  s.  143  in  part; 
1900,  c.  26,  s.  13. 


Assessment         35.  The  secretary  shall  until  the  sitting  of  the  court  of  revision 
inspection01^    at  all  reasonable  times  keep  the  roll  open  to  the  inspection  of  all 
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persons  resident  or  owning  or  in  the  possession  of  property  within 
the  district  or  the  agents  of  such  persons  appointed  in  writing 
and  the  overseer  of  the  village  may  have  access  to  th?  assessment 
roll  at  all  reasonable  hours.     CO.,  c.  75,  s.  143  in  part. 

COURT   OF    EEVI8ION. 

36.  Within  ten  days  after  the  filing  of  the  roll  the  board  shall  Fixing  date  of 
appoint  a  day,  hour  and  place  when  it  shall  sit  as  a  court  of  revision 
revision  and  it  shall  cause  to  be  posted   up  at  least  twenty  days 

before  the  meeting  of  such  court  in  at  least  five  conspicuous 
places  within  the  district  one  of  which  shall  be  the  post  office 
therein  notices  as  in  form  F  in  the  appendix  hereto. 

(2)  The  court  of  revision  shall  be  held  not  earlier  than  forty 
days  nor  later  than  fifty  days  after  the  tiling  of  the  roll: 

Provided  that  in  the  event  of  no  appeal  being  received  as 
provided  by  sections  38  and  39  of  this  Ordinance  the  holding  of 
the  court  of  revision  may  be  dispensed  with.  CO.,  c.  75,  ss. 
145  in  part,  146. 

37.  Within  ten  days  after  the  time  for  holding  the  court  of  Nogceof 
revision  has  been  fixed  the  secretary  shall  give  notice  in  writing afl0000men 
by  post  or  otherwise  to  every  person  whose  name  appears  upon 

the  assessment  roll  and  whose  address  is  known  in  form  G  in 
the  appendix  hereto.     CO.,  c.  75.  s.  144  (1). 

38.  Any  person  complaining  of  an  error  or  omission  in  regard  ^JgJJ**/0 
to  himself  as  having  been  wrongfully  inserted  in  or  omitted  from  revision 
the  roll  or  as  having  been  overcharged  by  the  assessor  in  the  roll 

may  personally  or  by  his  agent  eive  notice  in  writing  to  the 
secretary  that  he  considers  himself  aggrieved  for  any  or  all  of  the 
causes  aforesaid. 

(2)  The  notice  shall  be  given  to  the  secretary  at  least  five  days  Notice  to  bo 
before  the  day  fixed  for  the  sitting  of  the  court  of  revision.     C.      ^ 
O.,  c.  75,  s.  144  (2). 

39.  If  any  ratepayer  thinks  that  any  person  has  been  assessed  Complaint  m 
too  high  or  too  low  or  has  been  wrongfully  entered  on  or  omitted  of  third  party 
from    the    roll    or    that    any  property  of   any  person  has  been 
misdescribed    or   omitted  from  the  roll  he  may  not  later  than 

fifteen  days  before  the  day  fixed  for  the  court  of  revision  give 
notice  in  writing  to  the  secretary  and  the  secretary  shall  forth- 
with give  notice  in  writing  to  each  person  with  respect  to  whom 
a  complaint  has  been  m;ide  iu  form  J  in  the  appendix  hereto.  C 
O.,  c.  75,  s.  144(3). 

40.  At  the  time  appointed  unless  there  are  no  appeals  thecourtof 
board  shall  sit  as  a  court  of  revision  to  consider  all  a]  peals  and  re  8#tt 
complaints  tint  Lave  been  received  by  its  secretary  in  a?:*  )rdance 

with  the  provisions  of  this  Ordinance)  in  that  behalf  and  it  shall 
have  power  to  take  evidence  under  oath  and  shall  alter  and 
amend  the  roll  if  necessary  in  accordance  with  its  decision  in 
each  case. 
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A<uournmeiit      (2)  The  court  of  revision  may  adjourn  from  time  to  time  but 

no  adjournment  shall  be  for  a  longer  period  than  one  week. 
RoU  final  (3)  The  roll  as  finally  passed  by  the  court  and  certified  by  the 

when  passed  Becretary  ag  passed  shall  except  in  so  far  as  the  same  may  be 
further  amended  on  appeal  to  a  judge  of  the  supreme  court  be 
valid  and  bind  all  parties  concerned  notwithstanding  any  defect 
or  error  committed  in  or  with  regard  to  such  roll  or  any  defect 
or  error  or  misstatement  in  the  notices  required  by  sections  36, 
37  and  39  of  this  Ordinance  or  the  omission  to  deliver  or  trans- 
mit such  notices. 
Amendment  (4)  The  court  of  revision  may  if  in  its  discretion  it  deems 
of  whole  roil  pr0per  deciare  the  whole  roll  void  and  in  that  event  anew 
assessment  shall  be  made  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
this  Ordinance  as  if  no  assessment  had  boon  made.  CO.,  c.  75, 
88.  145  in  part,  147,  148. 

APPEAL    FROM    COURT   OF    REVISION. 

ATgneai  to  41.  If  any  person  is  dissatisfied  with  the  decision  of  the  court 

supreme  court  of  revision  he  may  appeal  therefrom  to  a   judge  of  the  supreme 
court.     In  all  cases  of  such  appeals  the  proceedings  shall  be  as 
follows: 
Notice  o?  1.  The  person  appealing  shall  in  porson  or  by  his  agent  serve 

*PP*a  upon  the  secretary  of  the  school  district  within  eight  days  after 

the   decision    of   the   court  of   revision  a  written  notice  of  his 
intention  to  appeal  to  a  judge  of  the  supreme  court  in  which 
shall  be  stated  the  grounds  of  appeal. 
List  of  appeals      2.  The  secretary  shall  immediately  after  the  time  limited  for 
for  jud«e        filing  notice  of  appeals  forward  a  list  of  all  appeals  filed  to  the 
judge  of  the  supreme  court  usually  exercising  jurisdiction  in  the 
judicial  district  of  which  such  district  forms  a  part  or  if  such 
district  forms  a  part  of  more  than  one  judicial  district  then  to  the 
judge  whose  official  residence  is  nearest  the  district  and  the  judge 
shall  thereupon  appoint  a  time  and  place  for  holding  a  court  to 
hear  such  appeals  and  shall  notify  the  secretary  of  such  appoint- 
ment, 
cierk  of  court      3.  The  secretary  of  the  district  shall  be  the  clerk  of  such  court 
Noticeof  ^-   The  secretary  shall  thereupon  give  notice  to  all  the  parties 

uppeaia  appealing  and   appealed    ngainst  in  the  same  manner  as  is  pro- 

vided for  giving  notice  on  a  complaint  to  the  court  of  revision 
specifying  the  time  and  place  when  and  where  the  appeal  will  bo 
heard  but  in  the  event  of  failure  by  the  secretary  to  have  the 
required  service  of  notice  in  any  appeal  made  or  to  have  the  same 
made  in  proper  time  the  judge  may  direct  service  to  be  made  for 
some  subsequent  day  upon  which  ho  may  sit. 
List  of  nppeab*  5.  The  secretary  of  the  district  shall  cause  a  conspicuous  notice 
po^tJd  **  t0  ke  posted  up  in  liis  office  or  the  place  where  the  board  holds  its 
sittings  containing  the  names  of  the  appellants  and  parties 
appealed  against  with  a  brief  statement  of  the  ground  or  cause  of 
apjK-al  together  with  the  time  and  place  at  which  a  court  will  be 
Jield  to  hear  appeals. 
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6.  At  the  court  so  holdcn  the  judge  shall   hear  and  determine  Hearing  of 
the  appeals  and  may  adjourn  the  hearing  from  time  to  time  andappealfl 
defer  judgment  thereon   at  his  pleasure  but  so  that  all  appeals  Determina- 
raay  be  determined  before  the  first  day  of  September:  tion 

Provided  that  the  judge  may  either  before  or  after  the  said  first 
day  of  September  in  his  discretion  extend  the  time  for  the 
determination  of  appeals  beyond  the  said  first  day  of  September 
upon  proof  that  the  assessment  roll  was  not  complete  in  time  to 
allow  of  such  appeals  being  determined  prior  to  the  said  date. 

7.  At  the  court  to  be  holden  by  the  judge  to  hear  and    deter- production  of 
mine  the  appeals  hereinbefore  provided   for  the  person  having  Spe»to 
charge   of  the  assessment  roll  passed  by  the  court  of  revision  J™1*© 
shall  appear  and  produce  such  roll  and  all  papers  and   writing  in 

his  custody  connected  with  the  matter  of  appeal  and  such  roll 

shall    be   altered  and    amended    if   necessary  according  to  the  correction  of 

decision  of  the  judge  who  shall  write  his  initials  opposite  any  partro11 

of  the  said  roll  in  which  any  alteration  or  amendment  is  made 

unless  the  decision  is  not  then  given  in  which  case  the  secretary  of 

the  district  shall  when  the  decision  is  given  forthwith  alter  and 

amend  the  roll  if  necessary  according  to  the  sam3  and  write  his 

name  opposite  every  such  alteration  or  amendment. 

8.  In  all  such  proceedings  the  judge  shall  possess  all  the  powers  p^we  s  of 
for  compelling  the  attendance  and  for  the  examination  on  oath indg9 

of  all  parties  whether  claiming  or  objecting  or  objected  to  and 
all  other  persons  whatsoever  and  for  the  production  of  books, 
papers,  rolls  and  documents  and  for  the  enforcement  of  his  orders, 
decisions  and  judgments  as  belong  to  or  might  be  exercised  by 
him  in  the  supreme  court. 

9.  All  process  or  other  proceedings  in,  about  or  by  way  of  prJJJj£ng 
appeal  may  be  intituled  as  follows: 

"In  the  matter  of  appeal  from  the  court  of  revision  of  the  school 
district  of 

A.B. 

Appellant, 
and 
CD. 

Respondent. 

10.  The  costs  of  aiiy  proceeding  before  the  judge  as  aforesaid  Costa 
shall    be    paid    by  or  apportioned  between  the  parties   in  such 
manner  as  the  judge  thinks  proper;  and  where  costs  are  ordered 

to  be  paid  by  any  party  the  same  shall  be  enforced  by  execution 
to  be  issued  as  the  judge  m.iy  direct  from  the  supreme  court  or 
in  the  same  manner  as  upon  an  ordinary  judgment  for  costs 
recovered  in  such  court. 

11.  The  costs  chargeable  or  to  be  awarded  in  any  case  may  beAiiowanc** 
the  costs  of  witnesses  and  of  procuring  their  attendance  and  noneforcostH 
other  the  same  to  be  taxed  according  to  the  allowance  in  the 
supreme  court  for  such  costs;  and  in  case  where  execution  issues 

the  like  costs  thereof  as  in  the  said  court  and  of  enforcing  the 
same  may  also  be  collected  thereunder. 
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12.  The  decision  and  judgment  of  the  judge  shall  be  final  and 
conclusive  in  every  case  adjudicated  upon.  CO.,  c.  75,  s.  149; 
1900,  c.  26,  s.  14. 


RATE    OF   TAXATION. 


Rate  to  be 
struck 


Rate  limit 


42.  So  soon  as  the  assessment  roll  has  been  finally  revised  by 
the  board  as  aforesaid  they  shall  make  an  estimate  of  the  probable 
expenditure  of  the  district  for  the  current  year  and  shall  strike 
such  a  rate  of  assessment  on  the  assessed  value  of  the  taxable 
property  within  the  district  for  the  school  they  represent  as  shall 
be  sufficient  to  meet  such  probable  expenditure  making  due 
allowance  for  charges  and  probable  loss  in  collection. 

(2)  Such  rate  shall  not  excaed  twelve  mills  on  each  dollar  of 
property  liable  to  taxation  for  ordinary  school  purposes  with  such 
additional  rate  per  dollar  as  may  be  necessary  to  meet  any 
debenture  indebtedness  that  may  have  been  incurred  by  such 
district  on  the  terms  upon  which  it  was  incurred.  CO.,  c.  75, 
ss.  150,  151. 

COLLECTION    OF   TAXES. 


Collector's 

roll. 

Contents 


Rebate  in 
taxes 


43.  The  board  shall  cause  to  be  made  out  a  collector's  roll  for 
the  district  on  which  shall  be  set  down  the  name  of  every  person 
assessed,  the  assessed  value  of  his  real  and  personal  property  and 
the  amount  with  which  such  person  is  chargeable  according  to  the 
rate  of  taxation  struck  in  respect  of  sums  ordered  to  be  levied  by 
the  board  with  any  other  particulars  that  may  be  necessary  and 
such  roll  shall  be  placad  in  thi  hands  of  the  treasurer  or  collector 
duly  appointed  by  the  board. 

(2)  The  board  may  by  resolution  allow  a  rebate  not  to  exceed 
ten  per  cent,  upon  all  taxes  paid  within  thirty  days  after  the 
same  have  become  payable.     C.O.,  c.  75,  s.  152. 


Collector' 8 
notice 


Receipt  and 
entry  of 
payment 


Appropri- 
ation 


44.  As  soon  as  the  treasurer  or  collector  shall  have  received 
the  collector's  roll  he  shall  remit  or  cause  to  be  remitted  by  mail 
or  otherwise  to  each  person  whose  name  appears  upon  it  as 
assessed  for  taxes  whose  address  is  known  a  notice  in  form  L  in 
the  appendix  hereto. 

(2)  If  the  board  appoints  some  person  other  than  the  treasurer 
to  be  collector  such  person  before  receiving  any  money  as 
such  collector  shall  furnish  security  in  the  same  manner  and  to 
the  same  amount  as  is  required  by  The  School  Ordinance  in  the 
case  of  the  treasurer.     CO.,  c.  75,  s.  153. 


45.  The  treasurer  or  collector  as  the  case  may  be  shall  give 
receipts  on  behalf  of  the  district  for  all  taxes  paid  10  him  and 
shall  enter  the  fact  of  such  payment  with  the  date  on  t!.j 
collector's  roll. 

(2)  Payments  made  on  account  of  taxes  clue  upon  any  land 
rhall  be  first  applied  in  payment  of  arrears  of  taxes  due  upon 
such  land.     C.  O.,  c.  75,  s.  154. 
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46.  The  treasurer  or  collector  shall  notify  the  board  from  time  collector  to 
to  time   of  the  names  of   persons    who   fail   to    pay    the  taxes  defaulters  to 
assessed  against  them  and  the  board  may  take  or  authorise  to  be1308"1 
taken  such  action  for  the  collection  of  such  taxes  as  is  hereinafter  hereon 
provided.     C.  O.,  c.  75,  s.  155. 

47.  In  case  any  person  fails  to  pay  the  taxes  assessed  against  i*vy  by 
him  within  the  thirty  days  specified  in  the  notice  provided  by  ress 
section  44  of  this  Ordinance  the  treasurer  or  collector  may  by 
himself  or  his  agent  levy  the  same  with  costs  by  distress  of  the 
goods  and  chattels  of  the  person  against  whom  the  same  are 
assessed  situated  within  the  school  district  or  of  any  goods  and 
chattels  found  upon  the  premises  assessed  the  property  of  or  in 

the  possession  of  any  other  occupant  of  the  premises  and  the  costs  Co**8 
chargeable  shall  be  those  allowed  in  the  schedule  to  chapter  34 
of  The  Consolidated  Ordinances  1S98.     CO.,  c.  75,  s.  156. 

48.  The  treasurer  shall  by  advertisement  posted  up  in  at  least  Sale  of 
three  public  places  in  the  school  district  and  also  by  publishing  property 
the  same  in  a  newspaper  published  in  or  near  to  the  said  school 
district  give  at  least  six  days'  public  notice  of  the  time  and  place 

of  sale  and  the  name  of  the  person  for  payment  of  whose  taxes  p^^^ 
the  property  is  to  be  sold  and  at  the  time  named  in  the  notice 
the  treasurer  or  collector  or  his  agent  shall  sell  at  public  auction 
the  goods  and  chattels  distrained  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be 
necessary  to  pay  the  taxes  assessed  with  all  lawful  costs  includ- 
ing the  cost  of  advertisement.     CO.,  c.  75,  s.  157. 

49.  If  the  property  distrained  has  been  sold  for  more  than  the  Deposition  of 
amount  of  taxes  and  costs  and  if  no  claim  to  the  surplus  is  made  8Urp  "* 

by  any  other  person  on  the  ground  that  the  property  sold 
belonged  to  him  or  that  he  was  entitled  by  lien  or  other  right  to 
the  surplus  it  shall  be  paid  to  the  person  in  whose  possession  the 
property  was  when  the  distress  was  made. 

(2)  If  any  such  claim  is  made  by  the  person  for  whose  taxes 
the  property  was  distrained  and  the  claim  is  admitted  the  surplus 
shall  be  paid  to  the  claimant. 

(3)  If  the  claim  is  contested  such  surplus  money  shall  be  paid 
over  by  the  treasurer  or  collector  of  the  district  to  the  clerk  of  the 
supreme  court  within  whose  jurisdiction  such  school  is  situated 
who  shall  retain  the  same  until  the  respective  rights  of  the 
parties  have  been  determined  by  action  at  law  or  otherwise  C. 
O.,  c.  75,  s.   158. 

50.  Taxes  may  bo  recovered  by  suit  as  a  debt  due  to  the  district  Recovery  of 
in  which  case  the  production  of  the  collector's  roll  or  a  copy  of  sodeto8  Ma 
much  thereof  as  relates  to  the   taxes  payable  by  the  person  and 
certified  as  a  true  copy  by  the  secretary   of  the  district  shall  be 
prima  facie  evidence  of  the  debt.      C.  O.,  c.  75,  s.  159.  Evidence 

ARREAR8    OF    TAXE8. 

51.  The  treasurer  or  collector  as  the  case  may  be  shall  on  or  Return  of  roll 
before    the   first   day    of    December   in   each   year   return   the 
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Account  collector's  roll  to  the  secretary  of  the  board  with  an  account  of 
Verification  all  moneys  received  by  him  accompanied  by  an  affidavit  made 
before  a  justice  of  the  peace  or  other  person  authorised  to  take 
affidavits  that  the  collection  and  other  proceedings  have  been  taken 
in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  this  Ordinance  and  that  all  the 
returns  contained  therein  are  correct.     CO.,  c.  75,  s.  160. 


Return  of 
arrears 


( Jopy  to  be 
filed 

Inspection 


52.  The  treasurer  or  collector  as  the  case  may  be  shall  at  the 
same  time  make  a  return  verified  by  affidavit  as  provided  in  the 
next  preceding  section  of  all  property  upon  which  the  taxes  or 
any  portion  thereof  remain  unpaid. 

(2)  A  copy  of  such  return  shall  be  kept  on  file  by  the  secretary 
of  the  district  and  shall  be  open  to  inspection  of  the  ratepayers  of 
the  district  or  their  agents.     CO.,  c.  75,  s.  161. 


Taxes  special 
lien 

Priority 


Interest 


Collection  of 


Distress  for 
arrears 


53.  The  taxes  accrued  on  any  land  or  property  or  in  respect 
of  the  ownership  or  occupancy  of  any  land  or  property  shall  be  a 
special  lien  upon  such  land  or  property  having  preference  over 
any  claim,  lieu,  privilege  or  incumbrance  of  any  party  except 
claims  of  the  Crown  and  local  improvement,  irrigation  district  or 
village  taxes,  and  shall  bear  interest  at  the  rate  of  six  per  cent, 
per  annum  from  the  time  of  the  return  of  the  collector's  roll  to 
the  secretary.     CO.,  c.  75,  s.  162. 

54.  Such  accrued  taxes  shall  be  entered  upon  the  collector's 
roll  of  the  district  against  such  property  from  year  to  year  and 
the  payment  of  such  taxes  shall  be  enforceable  at  all  times  in  any 
of  the  manners  provided  by  this  Ordinance  for  the  enforcement 
of  the  payment  of  taxes.      CO.,  c.  75,  s.  163. 

95.  Whenever  the  treasurer  or  collector  is  satisfied  or  is  notified 
by  the  board  that  there  is  sufficient  distress  upon  any  real  property 
within  the  district  which  is  in  arrears  for  taxes  he  may  proceed  to 
levy  the  amount  due  in  the  manner  and  under  the  same  provisions 
as  are  contained  in  sections  47,  48  and  49  of  this  Ordinance.  C 
O.,  c.  75,  s.  164. 

SALE    OF    LAND    FOB    TAXES 


List  of  lands 
for  tax  Bale 


Warrant  to 
treasurer 
to  sell 


56.  Whenever  any  portion  of  the  taxes  on  any  land  has  been 
due  for  two  years  from  the  first  day  of  January  in  the  year  in 
which  the  same  was  imposed  whether  imposed  before  or  after  the 
coming  into  force  of  this  Ordinance  the  treasurer  shall  submit 
to  the  chairman  a  list  in  duplicate  of  all  the  lands  in  his  book  on 
which  taxes  are  so  due  with  the  amount  of  arrears  against  each 
lot  set  opposite  to  the  same  and  the  treasurer  shall  authenticate 
each  such  lists  by  affixing  thereto  the  seal  of  the  corporation  and 
his  signature  and  one  of  such  lists  shall  be  deposited  with  the 
secretary  and  the  other  shall  be  given  to  the  treasurer  with  a 
warrant  thereto  annexed  under  the  hand  of  the  chairman  and  the 
seal  of  the  board  commanding  him  to  levy  upon  the  land  for  the 
arrears  due  thereon  with  costs  and  the  said  treasurer  is  hereby 
authorised  to  sell  the  same.     C.O.,  c.  75,  s.  165. 
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57.  The  said  treasurer  shall  not  sell  any  lands  which  have  not  only  listed 
been  included  in  the  list  furnished  him  as  aforesaid.  CO.,  c.  ^idsU>bw 
75,  s.  166. 

58.  The  treasurer  shall  prepare  a  copy  of  the  list  of  lands  to  PLblioatioll  of 
be  sold  as  authorised  by  this  Ordinance  and  shall  include  therein  u»ti 

in  a  separate  column  a  statement  of  the  proportion  of  costs  Contente 
chargeable  on  each  parcel  for  advertising  and  the  sum  of  twenty- 
five  cents  for  each  parcel  advertised  for  sale  and  shall  cause  the 
said  list  to  be  published  at  least  once  a  week  for  four  consecutive 
weeks  in  at  least  one  newspaper  published  in  the  school  district 
or  if  there  is  no  newspaper  published  therein  in  the  newspaper 
published  nearest  to  the  school  district. 

(2)  The  treasurer  shall  also  cause  to  be  published  in  The  ^orth-No^ceotUkX 
West  Territories    Gazette  during  two  consecutive  issues  of   the  Jj^jg^J  ^ 
same  between  the  date  of  the  first  publication  in  the  newspaper the  gazette 
above  mentioned  and  the  date  of  sale  a  notice  in  form  N  in  the 
appendix  hereto.     CO.,  c.  75,  s.  167. 

59.  The  advertisement  in  a  newspaper  shall   contain  notifica- A,lv(,Pti8t_ 
tion  that  unless  the  arrears  of  taxes  and  costs  are  sooner  paid  the  ™ent 
treasurer  will  proceed  to  sell  the  lands  for  taxes  on  the  day  ando/saie"  P 
at  the  place  mentioned  in  the  advertisement.     CO.,  c.  75,  s. 

168. 

60.  Every  such  notice  shall  specify  the  place,  day  and  hour  Ho  ^  of  ^^ 
at  which  the  sale  shall  commence  and  each  lot  or  parcel  of  land  Description  jof 
shall    be   designated    therein    by    a   reasonable   description   forlftnd8 
registration  purposes.     CO.,  c.  75,  s.  169. 

61.  All  the  lots  or  parcels  liable  for  sale  in  the6chool  district  AU iote 
shall  be  included  in  the  same  statement  and  notice  but  any  neglect  ^J.iSdedtobe 
or  omission  to  include  any  lands  liable  for  sale  in  the  said  list  omissions 
shall  not  be  held  to  invalidate  the  sale  or  to  prevent  the  sale  of 

such  omitted  land  ou  any  future  occasion  for  all  arrears  of  taxes 
that  may  be  due  thereon.     CO.,  c.  75,  s.  170. 

62.  The  day  of  sale  shall  not  be  less  than  ten  days  nor  more^y  and  1^Mje 
than  forty  days  after  the  last  publication  of  the  list  and  the  sale°f  »k 
shall  take  place  at  such  place  in  the  district  as  the  board  shall  by 
resolution  appoint  and  in  the  absence  of  such  appointment  at 

such  place  in  the  district  as  the  treasurer  in  his  said  notice  shall 
name.     CO.,  c.  75,  s.  171. 

63.  If  at  any  time  appointed  for  the  sale  of  lands  no  bidders  Adjournment 
appear  the  treasurer  may  adjourn  the  sale  from  time  to  time: 

Provided  always  that  no  such  adjournment  shall  be  for  a  period 
exceeding  fifteen  days.     CO.,  c.  75,  s.  173. 

64.  At  the  place,  day  and  hour  appointed  for  the  sale  of  lands  proceedings 
if    the  taxes   thereon    including   costs   and    charges   have    notftt8Bl* 
previously  been  paid  the  treasurer  shall  offer  the  lands  for  sale 
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by  public  auction  and  in  so  doing  shall  make  and  declare  the 
amounts  stated  in  the  lists  as  the  taxes  due  with  the  charges  and 
Upset  price  costs  as  the  upset  price  on  each  respective  lot  or  parcel  as 
offered  for  sale  and  shall  thus  sell  the  same  to  the  highest  bidder 
or  to  such  person  as  may  be  willing  to  take  it  at  the  upset  price 
there  being  no  higher  bidder  but  subject  to  redemption  as  herein- 
after provided  for.     CO.,  c.  75,  s.  174. 

sale  to  board       <J5.  If  no  bidder  appears  for  any  land  for  the  full  amount  of 

if  no  bidders  _  rr    j      i  i  i     n      i  j 

arrears  or  taxes,  costs  and  charges  the  treasurer  shall  there  and 
then  sell  the  same  to  the  board  at  the  upset  price.  CO.,  c.  75, 
s.  175. 


Where  land 
Bold  for  more 
than  amount 
of  tuxes   • 

Payment  of 

purchase 

money 


Default  by 
purchaser 


66.  If  the  land  sells  for  a  greater  sum  than  the  taxes  due 
together  with  all  charges  thereon  the  purchaser  shall  only  be 
required  to  pay  at  the  time  of  sale  the  amount  of  said  taxes  and 
charges  and  the  balance  of  the  purchase  money  shall  be  payable 
within  one  calendar  month  after  the  time  of  redemption  of  said  land 
shall  have  expired  without  the  same  having  been  redeemed  within 
the  time  limited  and  if  the  said  balance  of  purchase  money  shall 
not  be  so  paid  by  the  purchaser,  his  heirs  or  assigns  within  the 
time  above  prescribed  he  and  they  shall  forfeit  all  claim  to  the 
said  land  and  to  any  transfer  or  conveyance  thereof  as  well  as  the 
amount  paid  at  the  time  of  sale  and  such  land  shall  thereupon 
cease  to  be  affected  by  said  sale.     C  O.,  c.  75,  s.  176. 


Purchaser 
failing  to  pay 
price 


67.  If  the  purchaser  of  any  parcel  of  land  fails  immediately 
to  pay  the  treasurer  on  account  of  said  purchase  the  amount 
claimed  for  arrears  of  taxes  and  charges  the  treasurer  shall  forth- 
with again  put  up  the  property  for  sale.     CO.,  c.  75,  s.  177. 


Treasurer 
to  give 
certificate 


68.  The  treasurer  after  selling  any  land  for  taxes  shall  give  to 
the  purchaser  a  certificate  describing  tha  land  as  advertised  stating 
the  amount  of  taxes  and  costs  paid  and  the  total  amount  of 
purchase  money  and  further  saying  that  a  transfer  of  the  same 
to  the  purchaser  or  his  assigns  shall  be  executed  by  the  treasurer 
on  his  or  their  demand  within  one  month  after  the  expiration  of 
one  year  from  the  date  of  the  certificate  if  the  laud  be  not 
previously  redeemed  upon  payment  of  the  balance  of  the  purchase 
money  if  any  remains  unpaid  and  upon  payment  of  $2  for  said 
transfer.     CO.,  c.  75,  s.  178. 


Rights  of 
purchaser 


69.  The  purchaser  shall  on  receipt  of  the  treasurer's  certificate 
of  sale  become  the  owner  of  the  land  so  far  as  to  have  all  the 
necessary  rights  and  powers  for  protecting  the  same  from 
spoliation  or  waste  until  the  lands  may  be  redeemed.  CO.,  c. 
75,  s.  179. 


Statement  of 
Lands  sold 


70.  A  statement  of  the  land  so  sold  for  arrears  of  taxes  with 
the  names  of  the  respective  purchasers,  the  date  of  sale,  the  time 
of  redemption  and  the  amount  required  to  redeem  shall  within 
thirty  days  of  the  date  of  sale  or  adjourned  sale  be  made  out  and 
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signed  by  the  treasurer  in  duplicate  and  one  copy  shall  be  kept 

by  the  treasurer  and  the  other  deposited  with  the   secretary  and 

either  of  the  said  lists  may  be  inspected  at  any  time  during  office  inspection  of 

hours  for  a  fee  of  ten  cents  for  each  lot  of  which  inspection  is 

desired.     CO.,  c.  75,  s.  180. 

REDEMPTION    OF   LAND8    SOLD. 

71.  The  owner  of  any  land  which  may  hereafter  be  sold  for  Redemption 
taxes  or  his  heirs,  executors,  administrators  or  assigns  or  any of  ^  ld 
other  person  on  his  or  their  behalf  may  at  any  time  within  one 
year  from  the  date  of  sale  exclusive  of  that  date  redeem  the  land 
sold  by  paying  to  the  treasurer  before  the  hour  of  three  o'clock 
.  in  the  afternoon  of  the  said  last  day  for  redemption  for  the  use 
and  benefit  of  the  purchaser  or  his  legal  representatives  the  sum 
paid  by  him  together  with  ten  per  centum  thereon  and  any 
further  or  other  tax  or  sum  which  shall  have  been  imposed  or 
levied  against  said  land  and  paid  by  the  purchaser  before  the 
date  of  redemption  and  the  treasurer  shall  give  the  party 
paying  such  redemption  money  a  receipt  stating  the  sum  paid 
and  the  object  thereof  and  such  receipt  shall  be  evidence  of  the 
redemption. 

(2)  The  treasurer  shall  before  giving  such  receipt  ascertain 
from  the  purchaser  what  further  or  other  tax  or  sum  if  any  has 
been  paid  by  him  under  the  authority  of  this  section.  CO.,  c. 
75,  s.  181. 

7S8.  For  the  purpose  of  this  Ordinance  the  day  of  sale  shall  sale  to  bens 
be  the  day  on  which  the  sale  was  advertised  to  take  place  without  SvwtLed 
reference  to  any  adjournment  or  adjournments  and  all  certificates 
shall  be  dated  as  of  that  day.     CO.,  c.  75,  s.  182. 

78.  From  the  time  of  payment  to  the  treasurer  of  the  full  on  redemp- 
amount  of  redemption  money  required  by  this  Ordinance  all  purchaser's 
rights  and  interests  of  the  purchaser  shall  cease.  CO.,  c.  75,  r^11180*0*6 
s.   183. 

74.  Whenever  such  redemption  is  effected  by  a  person  not  Pcrgon  not 
specially  authorised    the  treasurer  shall  mention  in  the  receipt  S^SLd 
given  by  him  for  the  redemption  money  the  name  and  designa-  adeeming 
tion  of  the  person  paying  the  same,  the  name  of  the  person  on 
whose  behalf  the  payment  is  made  and  every  redemption  receipt 

shall  bo  made  out  in  triplicate,  one  copy  shall  be  given  to  the 
person  paying  the  redemption  money,  one  shall  remain  on 
file  in  the  office  of  the  treasurer  and  the  third  shall  be  transmitted 
to  the  secretary  by  the  treasurer.     CO.,  c.  75,  s.  184. 

75.  The  treasurer  shall  also  immediately  after  the  redemption^ 

of  any  land  give  notice  by  registered  letter  to  the  party  appearing  n^™Pk}on 
by  his  books  to  be  the  purchaser  of  the  same  apprising  him  of  the  purchaser 
fact  of  such  redemption  and  the  amount  of  money  paid  in  for 
such  purpose.     CO.,  c.  75,  s.  185. 
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TRANSFER    IN    CASE   OF   NONREDBMPTION. 


Land  Dot 
redeemed 


Transfer 


Proviso 


Transfer  to 
board 


76.  If  the  land  be  not  redeemed  within  the  period  allowed  by 
this  Ordinance  then  on  demand  of  the  purchaser,  his  heirs  or 
assigns  or  other  legal,  representatives  at  any  time  within  one 
month  after  the  expiration  of  the  time  limited  for  the  redemption 
upon  payment  of  the  balance  of  purchase  money  as  aforesaid  and 
of  the  further  sum  of  $2  the  treasurer  shall  prepare  and  execute 
and  deliver  to  himpr  them  a  transfer  of  the  land  sold  in  form 
P  in  the  appendix  or  to  the  like  effect: 

Provided  that  any  land  sold  to  the  school  board  under  the 
provisions  of  this  Ordinance  as  hereinbefore  provided  shall  be 
transferred  to  the  board  immediately  on  the  expiration  of  the 
time  allowed  for  redemption  without  charge.  CO.,  c.  75,  s. 
186. 


Transfer 
exonerates 
land  from 
prior  charges 


77.  Such  transfer  shall  upon  confirmation  of  the  sale  by  a 
judge  of  the  supreme  court  vest  in  the  purchaser  all  rights  of 
property  which  the  original  holder  had  therein  aud  shall  also 
purge  and  release  such  land  from  all  payments,  charges,  liens, 
mortgages  and  incumbrances  of  whatever  nature  and  kind  other 
than  existing  liens  of  the  school  district  or  Crown  and  local 
improvement,  irrigation  district  and  village  taxes  and  whenever 
lands  are  sold  for  arrears  of  taxes  and  the  treasurer  shall  have 
given  a  transfer  thereof  such  transfer  shall  notwithstanding  any 
informality  or  defect  in  or  preceding  such  sale  be  valid  and 
binding  to  all  intents  and  purposes  except  as  against  the  Crown. 
CO.,  c.  75,  s.  189  in  part. 

78.  After  the  expiration  of  one  year  from  the  date  of  any  such 
transfer  the  sale  and  transfer  may  be  set  aside  only  upon  its  being 
shown  either: 

1.  That  there  has  been  fraud  or  collusion;  or 

2.  That  all  taxes  have  been  paid ;  or 

3.  That  the  land  was  not  liable  to  assessment.  C.  O.,  c.  75, 
s.  187  in  part. 


ILLEGAL    8 ALES.        LIABILITY    OF    BOARD. 

School  board's      79.  In  no  case  shall  the  .board  of  any    district  be  liable  for 
Umite^  damages  or  costs  in  any  suit  brought  to  set  aside  a  tax  sale  or  be 

liable  for  any  damages  or  costs  arising  therefrom  or  incur  any 
liability  other  than  in  case  of  a  sale  declared  void  by  a  competent 
court  that  of  refunding  to  the  purchaser  the  amount  of  money 
actually  received  with  legal  interest.      CO.,  c.  75,  s.  11*6. 


When  title  in 
Crown 


80.  When  the  title  of  any  land  sold  for  arrears  of  taxes  is 
vested  in  the  Crown  the  transfer  thereof  in  whatever  form  given 
shall  be  held  to  convey  only  such  interest  as  the  Crown  may  have 
given  or  parted  with  or  may  be  willing  to  recognise  or  admit  that 
any  person  possesses  under  any  colour  of  right  whatever*  CO., 
c.  75,  s.  188, 
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TAX    8ALE8    FUND. 

81.  The  treasurer  shall  keep  a  separate  account  in  a  chartered  Tax  sale  fund 
bank  at  the  joint  credit  of  the  chairman  and  treasurer  ol!  all  sums 
paid  to  him  as  balances  of  purchase  money  on  lands  sold  for 
arrears  of  taxes  and  not  redeemed  and  shall  enter  in  a  book  the 
amount  received  from  the  purchaser  of  any  lot  sold  by  him  over 
the  taxes  and  charges  against  said  lot  with  date  of  sale  and  of 
receipt  of  balance  and  the  aggregate  amounts  so  received  shall 
form  a  fund  to  be  called  the  tax  sales  fun<f  and  the  treasurer 
shall  in  the  month  of  January  in  each  year  and  on  request  at  any 
other  time  furnish  a  statement  to  the  board  giving* the  particulars 
respecting  such  fund  and  whenever  any  portion  of  such  f und  ^^{^JS^f1 
shall  have  remained  to  the  credit  of  the  account  for  six  years  balances 
from  the  day  of  sale  of  the  land  of  the  purchase  money  of  which 
it  forms  a  part  without  any  notice  of  claim  or  order  for  payment 
having  been  served  on  him  as  hereinafter  provided  any  right  to 
such  portion  or  sum  so  remaining  unclaimed  shall  be  forfeited 
and  thereafter  it  shall  be  the  absolute  property  of  the  board  and 
the  said  board  shall  forever  be  discharged  from  any  claim  on 
account  thereof.     CO.,  c.  75,  s.  189. 

8S8.  Any   person    claiming  to  have   been    interested   in   any  claims  on  tax 
parcel  of  land  sold  for  taxes  and  transferred  as  aforesaid  which  BaXes  fund 
shall  have  realised  more  than  the  amount  due  for  taxes  and  charges 
shall  be  entitled  to  claim  and  receive  the  said  overplus  or  sum 
or  any  portion  thereof  specified  in  the  order  hereinafter  mentioned 
provided    that   a   written    notice  is   served   upon    the  treasurer 
previous  to  the  time  limited  for  forfeiture  upon  producing  and 
leaving  with  the  treasurer   within  six  months  from  the  date  of 
service  of  such  notice  of  claim  an  order  signed  by  a  judge  of  the 
supreme  court  of  the  Territories  reciting  that  it  had    been  proved  Procedure  in 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  said  judge  that  the  claimant  was  tt  theP'°° 
time  of  sale  interested  in  the  said  laud  and  requiring  the  school 
board   to  pay  the  said  surplus    money    or   the  portion    thereof 
specified  in  the  order  to  the  said  claimant  and  such  or  any  judge's 
orderfor  payment  of  any  part  of  the  said  tax  sales  fund  shall  beJttd«e'8order 

v    *  •/    r  for  Daymen t 

kept  by  the  treasurer  and  shall  be  the   warrant  and  authority  for 
making  such  payment.     CO.,  c.  75,  s.  190. 

83.  In  seeking  to  obtain  a  judge's  order  any  claimant  upon  petition  to 
the  said  fund  shall  in  person  or  by  advocate  petition  the  judge  in  Ju  %* 
writing  for  that   purpose  describing  the  land  sold   and  setting 
forth  the  particulars  of  the  said  sale  and  the  title  under  which 
the  said  money  is  claimed  and  shall  at  the  same  time  furnish  such 
evidence  of  title  as  may  be  necessary  for  proving  his  title  or 
interest  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  judge  and  the  facts  set  forth  inKvldence 
the  petition  shall  be  verified  by  affidavit  so  far  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  satisfy  the  judge  of  the  hma  fide  nature  of  the  claim  and 
the  said  judge  may  in  his  discretion  require  the  claimant  to  serve 
a  notice  of  his  application  upon  the  board  or  publish  the  same  in 
any  manner  he  may  deem  proper  or  substantiate  his  claim  in  any 
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other  manner  and  the  judge  may  in  his  discretion  order  said 
Paymentinto  money  to  be  paid  over  to  the  clerk  of  the  supreme  court  there  to 
court  ke  dealt  with  in  such  manner  as  the  court  shall  order  and  in 

such  case  a  copy  of  his  order  stating  the  reason  therefor  shall  be 

filed  in  the  said  court  and  served  upon  the  treasurer.     CO.,  c. 

75,  s.  191. 

Fees  84.  The  same  fees  shall  be  paid  upon  any  application  made 

under   the   last  preceding  section   as  ar.e  payable  in  respect  of 

applications    in    chambers  for   a  judge's  order  in  any  suit  for 

damages  in    which   the   same  amount  is  involved.     C.  O.,    c. 
75,  s.  192. 

CoBteof  school     85.  In  any  case  where  the  iudge  deems  it  advisable  to  order 


board 


notice  to  be  served  upon  the  board  he  shall  in  the  final  decision 
of  ihe  question  if  the  claimant  is  successful  order  the  costs  of  the 
board  to  be  paid  out  of  the  fund  in  question  or  by  the  claimant 
in  case  the  claimant  fails.     C.  O.,  c.  75,  s.  193. 

oiaim  to  86.  The  f act  of  claiming  any  surplus  held  to  the  credit  of  any 

admits6  lots  sold  for  taxes  in  the  said  tax  sales  fund  shall  be  considered 

g^Udityof  an  admission  of  the  validity  of  the  sale  of  the  lot  in  question  by 
the  claimant  and  the  said  claimant  and  all  claiming  by,  through 
or  under  him  shall  from  and  after  the  time  of  making  such  claim 
be  debarred  from  taking  any  proceeding  to  question  or  set  aside 
such  sale  notwithstanding  that  the  said  claim  shall  have  been 
made  within  the  time  otherwise  limited  for  taking  any  proceedings 
to  invalidate  any  tax  sale  and  the  said  sale  shall  thereafter  be 
held  to  be  in  all  respects  valid  and  binding  as  against  the 
claimant  and  those  claiming  by,  through  and  under  him  as  afore- 
said.    CO.,  c.  75,  s.   194. 

if  tax  sale  87.  Within  ten  days  after  the  commencement  of  any  suit  or 

surplus1**1      proceeding  to  set  aside  or  question  a  sale  for  arrears  of  taxes 

orderof^ourt tne  plaintiff  shall  cause  the  treasurer  to  be  notified  in  writing  of 

the  fact  of  the  action  or  proceeding  having  been  commenced  and 

the  treasurer  in  such  case  shall  not  forfeit  any  surplus  held  by 

him  to  the  credit  of  the  parcel  of  land  in  dispute  but  shall  hold 

Dis     ition  b  tne  8aine  object  to  the  order  of  the  court  and  in  case  the  plaintiff 

court  succeeds  the  court  shall  order  the  said  surplus  to  be  repaid  to  the 

defendant,  the  tax  sale  purchaser  or  his  proper  representatives 

and  in  case  the  plaintiff  fails  in  such  action  or  proceeding  to  set 

aside  such  sale  but  proves  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  court  that  he 

was  at  the  time  of  sale  the  lawful  owner  of  the  said  land  and  the 

person  entitled  to  the  said  surplus  money  according  to  the  true 

intent   and    meaning  of    this  Ordinance  then  in  such  case  the 

court    shall    order    such  surplus  money  to  be  paid  over  to  the 

plaintiff  or  his  proper  representatives  upon  and  after  payment  by 

the  said  plaintiff  of  such  costs  of  the  defendant  as  he  may  have 

been  ordered  by  the  court  to  pay.     CO.,  c.  75,  s.  195. 

ASSESSMENT    AND    TAXATION    IN    TOWN    DISTRICTS. 

88.  The  following  sections  numbers  89  and  90  shall  apply  to 
town  districts  only. 
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89.  Where    a   district  is  situated  within  a  municipality  the  Assessment 
trustees  may  as  soon  as  may  be  after  the  final  revision  of  the  Shm1Si^8fcnct 
assessment   roll  of   the   municipality    make   a   demand    on    thedpality 
council  of   such    municipality   for  the  sum  required  for  school 
purposes  for  the  then  current  year;  but  such  sums  shall  not  exceed 

an  amount  equal  to  fifteen  mills  on  the  dollar  according  to  the 
last  revised  assessment  roll  on  the  property  liable  to  assessment 
in  such  district  for  ordinary  school  purposes  with  such  additional 
amount  as  may  be  necessary  to  meet  any  debenture  indebtedness 
that  may  have  been  incurred  and  may  be  coming  due. 

(2)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section  any  portion  of  a  town  dis- 
trict which  is  not  within  the  limits  of  a  municipality  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  within  the  limits  of  the  municipality  and  the 
provisions  of  The  Municipal  Ordinance  or  of  any  special 
ordinance  creating  such  municipality  and  any  amendments  thereto 
shall  apply  to  such  portion  as  if  the  same  formed  a  part  of  the 
municipality.     CO.,  c.  75,  s.  120. 

90.  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  Ordinance  and  of  The  Property 
School  Ordinance  the  property  liable  to  assessment  and  taxation  assessment 
for  school  purposes  shall  be  the  property  liable  to  assessment  and 
taxation  for  municipal  purposes. 

VILLAGE    AND    tfOWN    DISTRICTS. 

91.  The  following  sections  numbers  92  and  93  shall  apply  to 
village  and  towu  districts  only. 

92.  In  cases  where  separate  school  districts  have  been  estab-  separate 
lished  whenever  property  is  held  by  two  or  more  persons  as  joint  8cnooldi8trlct. 
tenants  or  tenants  in  common  the  holders  of  such  property  being 
Protestants    and    Roman    Catholics   they   shall    be   assessed    in  Assessment  of 

,..  .,  *'.,,..  i.i   joint  owners 

proportion  to  their  interest  in  the  property  in  the  district  to  which 
they  respectively  are  ratepayers.     CO.,  c.  75,  s.  127. 

93.  A  company  may  by  notice  in  that  behalf  to  be  given  to  Separate 
the  secretary  treasurer  of  any   municipality  wherein  a  separate  compan^may 
school  district  is   either  wholly  or  in  part  situated  and   to  the l£ supporter 
secretary   of  the  board  of  any  public  school  district  in  which  a 
separate  school  has  been  established  and  to  the  secretary  of  the 

board  of  such  separate  school  district  require  any  part  of  the  real 
property  of  which  such  company  is  either  the  owner  and  occupant  • 
or  not  being  such  owner  is  the  tenant  or  occupant  or  in  actual 
possession  of  and  any  part  of  the  personal  property  if  any  of  such 
company  liable  to  assessment  to  be  entered,  rated  and  assessed 
for  the  purposes  of  said  separate  school  and  the  proper  assessor 
shall  thereupon  enter  said  company  as  a  separate  school  supporter 
in  the  assessment  roll  in  respect  of  the  property  specially  desig- 
nated in  that  behalf  in  or  by  said  notice  and  so  much  of  the 
property  as  shall  be  so  designated  shall  be  assessed  accordingly 
in  the  name  of  the  company  for  the  purposes  of  the  separate 
school  and  not  for  public  school  purposes  but  all  other  property 
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vf  the  company  shall  be  ^separately  entered  and  assessed  in  the 
name  of  the  company  as  for  public  school  purposes: 
Proviso  as  to        Provided  always  that  the  share  or  portion  of  the  property  of 

proportion  of  /        .  ,  *        .  •    •       !•/ 

shares  held  in  any  company  entered,  rated  or  assessed  in  any  municipality  or 
in  any  school  district  for  separate  school  purposes  under  the 
provisions  of  this  section  shall  bear  the  same  ratio  and  proportion 
to  the  whole  property  of  the  company  assessable  within  the 
municipality  or  school  district  as  the  amount  or  proportion  of  the 
shares  or  stock  of  the  company  so  far  as  the  same  are  paid  or 
partly  paid  up,  held  and  possessed  by  persons  who  are  Protestants 
or  Roman  Catholics  as  the  case  may  be  bears  to  the  whole 
amount  of  such  paid  or  partly  paid  up  shares  or  stock  of  the 
company. 

Notice  to  be  (2)  Any  such  notice  given  in  pursuant  of  a  resolution  in  that 
behalf  of  the  directors  of  the  company  shall  for  all  purposes  be 
deemed  to  be  sufficient  and  every  such  notice  so  given  shall  be 
taken  as  continuing  and  in  force  and  to  be  acted  upon  unless  and 
until  the  same  is  withdrawn,  varied  or  cancelled  by  any  notice 
subsequently  given  pursuant  to  any  resolution  of  the  company  or 
of  its  directors. 


continuing 


Notice  open  to 
inspection 


Assessor  to 
examine 


Fraudulent 
notice 


Penalty 


(3)  Every  such  notice  so  given  to  such  secretary  treasurer  shall 
remain  with  and  be  kept  by  him  on  tile  in  his  office  and  shall  at 
all  convenient  hours  be  open  to  inspection  and  examination  by 
any  person  entitled  to  examine  or  inspect  the  assessment  roll 
and  the  assessor  shall  in  each  year  before  the  completion  and 
return  of  the  assessment  roll  search  for  and  examine  all  notices 
which  may  be  on  file  in  the  clerk's  office  and  shall  thereupon  in 
respect  of  said  notices  if  any  follow  and  conform  thereto  and  to 
the  provisions  of  this  Ordinance  in  that  behalf. 

(4)  False  statements  made  in  any  such  notice  shall  not  relieve 
the  company  from  rates.  Any  company  fraudulently  giving  such 
notice  or  making  false  statements  therein  shall  be  liable  to  a 
penalty  not  exceeding  $100.  Any  person  giving  for  a  company 
such  a  statement  fraudulently  or  wilfully  inserting  in  any  such 
notice  a  false  statement  shall  be  guilty  of  an  offence  and  liable 
on  summary  conviction  to  a  like  penalty.   CO.,  c.  75,  s.  128. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Separate 
school  district 


94.  In  cases  where  separate  school  districts  have  been  estab- 
lished where  land  is  owned  by  a  Protestant  and  occupied  by  a 
Assessment  of  jjoman  Catholic  or  vice  versa  such  land   shall  be  assessed  to  the 
owner.     CO.,  c.  75,  s.  126. 


Lieutenant 
Governor  in 
Council  may 
declare 
district  a 
village  or 
town  district 


95.  The  Lieutenant  Governor  in  Council  may  by  order  notice 
of  which  shall  be  published  in  the  official  gazette  declare  that  for 
the  purposes  of  this  Ordinance  and  any  assessment  and  taxation 
thereunder  any  district  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  village  or  town 
district  and  thereafter  all  the  provisions  of  this  Ordinance  relating 
to  village  and  town  districts  respectively  shall  apply  thereto  and 
to  any  municipality  within  which  any  such  district  declared  to  be 
a  town  district  is  wholly  or  partly  situated. 
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96.  In  the  case  of  any  district  situated  wholly  or  partly  within  Lieutenant 
the  limits  of  any  municipality  which  under  the  provisions  of  this cowDcUmLy 
or  any  other  ordinance  becomes  or  is  declared  to  be  a  rural  orJJ^JJ^ta 
village  district  the  Lieutenant  Governor  m  Cuuuuil   may  make  J^^ipaiity 
such  orders,  provisions  and  appointments  as  to  him  may   appear  a"^rui2.1hor 
necessary  for  the  adjustment,  arrangement  and   settlement  of  all 
accounts  between  any  such   district  and  the  municipality  within 

which  it  is  wholly  or  partly  situated. 

EXECUTIONS    AGAINST   SCHOOL    DISTRICT8. 

97.  Any  writ  of  execution  against  the  board  of  any  district  Execution 
may    be   endorsed    with    a   direction  to  the  sheriff  to  levy  the  Direction  to 
amount  thereof  by  rate;  and  the  proceedings  thereon  shall  be  the8*®1"** 
following: 

1.  The  sheriff  shall  deliver  a  copy  of  the  writ  and  endorsement  <*opy  writ  and 
to  the  treasurer  or  leave  such  copy  at  the  office  or  dwelling  house       meD 


of  such  officer  with  a  statement  in  writing  of  the  sheriff's  fees 
and  of  the  amount  required  to  satisfy  such  execution  including 
such  amount  of  interest  calculated  to  some  day  as  near  as  is 
convenient  to  the  day  of  service; 

2.  In  case  the  amount  with    interest   thereon    from  the  day  Nonpayment 
mentioned  in  the  statement  be  not  paid  to  the  sheriff  within  one  Sheriff0^h* 
month  after  the  service  the  sheriff  shall  examine  the  assessment  Jj^^execu- 
roll  of  such  district  and  shall  in  like  manner  as  rates  are  struck 

for  general  school  purposes  strike  a  rate  on  the  dollar  or  on  the 
acre  as  the  case  may  be  on  the  assessable  property  in  the  said 
district  sufficient  to  cover  the  amount  due  on  the  execution  with 
such  addition  to  the  same  as  the  sheriff  deems  sufficient  to  cover 
the  interest  and  his  own  fees  up  to  the  time  when  such  rate  will 
probably  be  available; 

3.  He  shall  thereupon  issue  a  precept  or  precepts  under  his  sheriff^ 
hand  and  seal  of  office  directed  to  the  said  treasurer  and  shall  by  tr«Sirer> 
such  precept  after  reciting  the  writ  and  that  the  said  board  had 
neglected  to  satisfy  the  same  command  the  said  treasurer  to  levy 

or  cause  to  be  levied  such  rate  at  the  time  and  in  the  manner  by 
law  required  in  respect  to  the  general  school  rates; 

4.  At   the   time   for   levying  the  annual  rate  next  after  the^um,^ 
receipt  of  such  precept  the  treasurer  shall  add  a  column  to  the  taxtaxpoU 
roll  in  the  said  district  headed  "Execution  rate  of  A.B.  v.  Board 

of  School  District  v  (w,  as  the  case  may  be,  adding  a  column 
for  each  execution  if  more  than  one)  and  shall  insert  therein  the 
amount  by  such  precept  required  to  be  levied  upon  each  person  ^^  of  pate 
respectively  and  shall  levy  the  amount  of  such  execution  rate  as 
aforesaid;  and  such  treasurer  so  soon  as  the  amount  of  such 
execution  or  executions  is  collected  shall  return  to  the  sheriff  the  Return  of 
precept  with  the  amount  levied  thereon;  precept 

5.  The  sheriff  shall  after  satisfying  the  executions  and  all  fees 
thereon  return  any  surplus  within  ten  days  after  receiving  the 
same  to  the  said  treasurer  for  the  general  purposes  of  the  said 
district; 
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Treasurer  6.  The  treasurer  shall  for  all  purposes  connected  with  carrying 

officer  of  court  jnto  efject  or  permitting  or  assisting  the  sheriff  to  carry  into  effect 
the  provisions  of  this  Ordinance  with  respect  to  such  executions 
be  deemed  to  be  an  officer  of  the  court  out  of  which  the  writ 
issued  and  as  such  shall  be  amenable  to  the  court  and  may  be 
proceeded  against  by  attachment,  mandamus  or  otherwise  in  order 
to  compel  him  to  perform  the  duties  hereby  imposed  upon  him. 
CO.,  c.  75,  s.  212. 

"Treasurer"        98.  In  the  foregoing  section  the  word  ''treasurer"  shall  mean: 

1.  In  the  case  of  a  village  or  rural  district  the  treasurer  of  the 
school  district; 

2.  In  the  case  of  a  town  district  the  secretary  treasurer  of  the 
municipality.     C.O.,  c.  75,  8.  213. 


Sheriff's 
powers 


Ah«enceof  99.  In  case  of  the  absence  of  the  treasurer  of  any  village  or 

relSsai  toa^t  rural  district  and  the  refusal  or  neglect  of  the  board  to  appoint 
some  other  person  in  his  place  or  in  case  of  the  refusal  or  neglect 
of  the  treasurer  to  comply  with  any  of  the  provisions  of  section 
97  hereof  the  sheriff  upon  application  to  a  judge  of  the  supreme 
court  may  be  invested  with  full  power  and  authority  to  assess, 
levy,  collect  and  enforce  payment  in  the  same  manner  as 
assessors,  collectors  and  treasurers  are  authorised  to  do  by  this 
Ordinance  of  such  sum  or  sums  of  money  as  may  be  required  to 
pay  and  satisfy  the  execution  or  executions  and  all  fees  and  legal 
expenses  including  such  allowance  for  the  costs,  levy,  collection 
and  enforcement  of  payment  as  the  judge  may  allow: 

Provided  that  any  person  may  within  one  month  from  the  date 
of  the  notice  by  the  sheriff  of  assessment  by  him  apply  to  the 
sheriff  to  revise  such  assessment  in  any  respeot  as  to  which  such 
person  might  have  appealed  to  a  court  of  revision  and  if  the 
sheriff  refuses  such  application  appeal  may  be  had  to  a  judge  of 
the  supreme  court  on  application  to  him  within  eight  days  after 
the  sheriff's  decision  of  which  application  notice  in  writing  shall 
be  given  to  the  sheriff  and  on  such  application  the  judge  may 
proceed  as  in  the  case  of  an  appeal  from  a  court  of  revision.  C. 
O.,  c.  75,  s.  214. 


FORMS. 


100.  The  several  forms  in  the  appendix  to  this  Ordinance  to 
suit  the  case  or  forms  to  the  like  effect  shall  be  deemed  good, 
valid  and  sufficient. 


Commence- 
ment 


101.  This  Ordinance  shall  come  into  effect  on  the  first  day  of 
January,  1902. 
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FORM  B. 


For  literal  Districts. 
[Section  10  (3)]. 

ASSESSMENT   NOTICE 
Of 

The .School  District  No of  the  N.W.T. 

To 

P.O. 


You  are  hereby  notified  that  your  name  appears  on  the 
assessment  roll  of  the  above  named  school  district  for  the  year 

190 . .  as  the  owner  <  or  occupant)  of  * 

and  that  you  are  assessed  for 

acres  of  land. 

You  are  further  notified  that  if  you  object  to  this  assessment 
jou  must  appeal  to  the  justice  of  the  peace  nearest  to  my 
residence  within  fifteen  days  after  the  posting  of  the  assessment 
roll  otherwise  the  assessment  will  stand. 

Dated  at „  . . 

this day  of 

190.. .. 


Secretary 
(or  Secretary  Treasurer); 


Residence  of  Secretary  (or  Secretary  Treasurer)  Sec ...  Tp . 
R....  M 


FORM  C. 


For  Ratepayers  in 
Rural  Districts. 

(Section  11.) 

NOTICE    OF    APPEAL. 
To 

Jnstice  of  the  Peace 

P.O. 

You  are  hereby  notified  that  I  appeal  from  my  assess- 
ment in  the , ,  School  District  No, , ,  , , 
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of  the  N.  W.T.  for  {description  of  property  and  number  of  acres) 

on  the  ground  that 

and  that  I  wish  to  have  this  ray  appeal  considered  by  you. 

{Signature) 

Dated  at 

this day  of 

190.... 

Note. — A  fee  of  $2  must  accompany  this  notice  or  be  delivered 
to  the  justice  of  the  peace  if  the  notice  is  handed  to  him. 


FORM  D. 


For  Rural  Districts. 
[Section  14  (3).] 

TAX    NOTICE 
Of 

The School  District  No. .   of  the  N.W.T 

To 

P.O. 


Tou  are  hereby  notified  that  you  are  assessed  on  the 
assessment  roll  of  the  above  named  school  district  for  the  year 

190 . '.  for acres  of  land  the  taxes  on  which  at 

the  rate  of. cents  per  acre  amount  to  $ ;  and 

your  are  further  notified  that  the  arrears  of  taxes  due  by  you  to 

the  said  district  amount  to  $ .and  you  are  required  to 

pay  the  same  forthwith. 


Treasurer 
{or  Secretary  Treasurer.) 

Dated  at 

this day  of 

190     . 
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FORM  F. 


For   Village  Districts. 
{Section  36.) 

NOTICE   OF    8ITTINO    OF    COURT   OF   REVI8ION. 

NOTICE  is   hereby   given   that  the  assessment  roll  for  The 

S.D.,    No. .,  of  the  N.W.T.,  has  been 

completed  and  the  same  may  be  examined  at 

and  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  said  School  District  will  sit  as 

a  court  of  revision  to  hear  assessment  appeals  at 

on  the day  of 190. . ,   at  the  hour 

of . . .  .o'clock  .m.,  and  no  person  who  does  not  appear  at  the 
said  time  and  place  will  be  entitled  to  appeal  from  the  decision 
of  the  said  court  of  revision  to  a  judge  of  the  supreme  conrt. 

Dated  at 

this .day  of 

190     . 


Secretary. 


FORM  G. 


For  Village  Districts. 
(Section  37.) 


A8SE88MENT   NOTICE 


Of 

The School  District  No.  .of  the  N.W.T. 

To 

P.O. 

Yon  are  hereby  notified  that  yonr  name  appears  on  the 
assessment  roll  of  the  above  named  school  district  for  the  year 
190. .  as  the  owner  (or  occupant)  of  the  following  property  (give 

description  of  property)9. 

which  is  assessed  at  $ 

The  board  of  trustees  of  the  said  district  will  sit  as  a  conrt  of 
revision  (mention  day,  hour  and  place  at  which  court  of  revision 

is  to  be  held) and  if  yon  consider  that  you 

have  been  wrongly  assessed  as  above  stated  you  will  have  an 
opportunity  to  make  a  statement  of  your  case  before  the  said 
conrt. 
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TAKE  NOTICE  that  if  you  do  not  give  notice  in  writing  of 
appeal  to  the  secretary  of  the  board  five  days  previous  to  the 
sitting  of  the  court  of  revision  and  if  you  do  not  appear  before  the 
said  court  either  in  person  or  by  agent  you  will  not  be  entitled 
to  appeal  from  its  decision  to  a  judge  of  the  supreme  court, 


Secretary. 

Dated  at 

this day  of 

190     . 


FORM  H. 


F<vr  Ratepayers  in 
Village  Districts. 
{Section  38.) 

NOTICE   OF   APPEAL. 
To 

Secretary  of School  District, 

P.O. 


You  are  hereby  notified  that  I  object  to  my  assessment 

in  The School  District  No. . ,  of  the  N. W.T., 

on  the  ground  that 

and  that  I  wish  to    have  my  appeal  considered  by  the  court  of 
revision. 


{Signature). 

Dated  at 

this day  of 

190     . 
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FORM  I. 


For   Village  Districts. 
(Section  39.) 

NOTICE   TO    PABTY    WHOSE    ASSESSMENT    18    APPEALED    AGAINST. 
To 

.....P.O. 

Take  notice   that  you  are   required    to  atteud    the   court  of 

revision  for  The   S.D.  No. .  of  the  N.W.T. 

to  be  held  (give  day,  hour  and  place  of  sitting  of  the  court)  in 

the  matter  of  the  complaint  by applicant  that  you  are 

assessed  too  high  (or  too  low  or  not  a  bona  fide  ratepayer,  or  as 
the  case  may  be). 

Secretary. 


FORM  J 


For  Ratepayers  in 
Village  Districts. 
(Section  41.) 

NOTICE     OF    APPEAL. 

(From  decision  of  court  of  revision.) 

rr    <m 

To *T! 

Secretary School  District. 

You  are  hereby  notified  that  I  appeal  to  a  judge  of  the 
supreme  court  from  the  decision    of  the    court  of    revision    of 

The School  District  No. . .  of  the  N.W.T. 

with    respect  to   my    assessment  in    the  said  district   for  (give 
description  of  property  and  assessed  value) 


on  the  ground  that  (state  grounds  of  appeal). 

(Signature). 

i 

Dated  at 

this day  of 

190     . 
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For  Village  Districts. 
[Section  44.) 

TAX    NOTICE. 

The School  District  No. .  of  the  N.W.T. 

To.. 

P.O. 

You  are  hereby  notified  that  you   are  assessed  on  the 
assessment  roll  of  the  above  named  school  district  for  the  year 

190 . . .  for  property  valued  at  $ the  taxes  on  which  at 

mills  on  the  dollar  amount  to  $ ;  and  you  are 

further  notified  that  the  arrears  of  taxes  due  by  you  to  the  said 

district  amount  to  $ and  you  are  required  to  pay  the 

same  within  thirty  days  after  the  date  of  this  notice. 


Treasurer. 


Dated  at 

this day  of 

190     . 


FORM   M. 


For  Village  Districts. 
(Section  68). 


LIST    OF    LANDS 


in 


The School  District  No of  the  N.W.T. 

to  be  sold  for  taxes   as  authorised   by    The   School  Assessynent 
Ordinamce. 


Description  of 
Property 

Arrears  of 
Taxes 

Cost  of  Adver- 
tising 

Fee  under 
Ordinance 

Total  Charge 

against  wacn 

parcel 

(Give  full  and  accurate 
description  of  property 
sufficient  for  registra- 
tion.) 

NOTICE  is  hereby  given  that  unless  the  arrears  of  taxes  and 
costs  as  showfa  in  the  above  list  are  sooner  paid  I  will  on  the 
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day  of . .  190 . . ,  at  the  hour  of . . 

o'clock     .m.  at (give  place  of  sale)  proceed 

to  sell  the  lends  shown  in  the  above  list  in  respect  of  which  the 
said  arrears  and  costs  are  payable. 

Date  of  first  insertion  in  newspaper    • 

190..,  


Treasurer. 


FORM  N. 


For   Village  Districts. 
(Section  58.) 

Notice  for  insertion  in  Gazette. 

NOTICE. 

Notice  is  hereby  given  that  on  the. day 

of at  the  hour  of at  (give  name  of 

place  in  particular)  there  will  be  offered  for  sale  by  public 
auction  in  accordance  with  the  terms  and  provisions  of  The  School 
Ordinance  providing  for  the  sale  of  lands  for  arrears  of  school 
taxes  certain  lands  situated  in  township. . . .,  range. . .  .,  west  of 

the meridian,   being  part  of  the  lands  forming  (give 

name  of  school  district)  particulars  regarding  which  lands  may  be 
found  in  the  issues  of  (give  namey  dates  and  place  of  ismte  of 
newspaper. ) 


Treasurer. 
P.O.  address: 


FORM  O. 

For  Tillage  Districts. 
(Section  69.) 

treasurer's  certificate. 

This  is  to  certify  that  at  a  sale  of  land  for  taxes  due  to  The 

School  District  No. . .  of  the  N.W.T., 

held  under  the  provisions  of  "The  School  Assessment  Ordinance" 
(give   na/me,    address   and  occupation  of  purchaser)    purchased 

(give  description  of  property  purchased)  for  the  sum  of  $ 

(give  purchase  price)  and  that  the  said  (give  name  of  purchase) 
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has  paid  thereon  the  sum  of  $ being  amount  of  taxes 

and  costs  against  the  said  land. 

Upon  payment  of  the  balance  of  the  purchase  money  and 
upon  payment  of  a  fee  of  $2.00  a  transfer  of  the  above  mentioned 
land  to  the  said  (name  of  purchaser)  or  his  assigns  shall  be 
executed  by  the  treasurer  of  the  said  district  on  his  or  their 
demand  within  one  month  after  the  expiration  of  one  year  from 
the  date  of  this  certificate  if  the  said  land  be  not  previously 
redeemed  as  provided  in  the  said  Ordinance. 


Treasurer. 


Dated  at 

this day  of 

190     . 


FOKM  P. 

Village  Districts. 
(Section  77.) 

TRANSFER    OF    LAND    ON    SALE    FOR    TAXES. 

I of ' being  treasurer 

of  The School  District  No of  the 

North- West  Territories  by  virtue  of  authority  to  sell  lands  for 
arrears  of  taxes  vested  in  me  by  warrant  under  the  hand  of  the 
chairman  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  said  school  district  and  the 
seal  of  the  said  board  and  by   The  School  Assessment   Ordinance 

do  hereby  in  consideration  of  the  sum  of dollars 

paid  to  me  by of being 

the  price  for  which  the  said  land  was  sold  at  a  sale  by  me  on  the 

. day  of 190 .  .  .  for  arrears 

of  taxes  due  on  said  land  to  the  said  school  district  transfer  to  the 
said , all  that  piece  of  land  being 

In  witness  whereof  I   have  hereunto 

set  my  hand  and  the  seal  of  the    said    board   of  trustees    this 

day    of 190 

Signed  by  the  above  \ 

named in  j» 

the  presence  of . . .  ) 


1901 

CHAPTER  31 

An  Ordinance  to  Regulate  Public  Aid  to  Schools. 

[Assented  to  June  12,  1901.] 

I   HE  Lieutenant  Governor  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent 
*■■       of  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  the  Territories  enacts  as 


follows: 


Short  title 


1.  This    Ordinance    may    be   cited   as    The    School   Grants 
Ordinance. 


interpretation      2.  In  this  Ordinance  unless  the  context  otherwise  requires: 

1.  The   expression     "  assessable   land"    shall    mean   land  in 
respect  of  the  ownership  or  occupancy  of  which  some  person  is 


Grants  to 
schools 


Rural 


2.  All  words,  names  and  expressions  shall  have  the  same 
meaning  as  is  expressly  or  impliedly  attached  to  them  in  The 
School  Ordinance. 

3.  In  aid  of  schools  organised  and  con()ucted  under  the  pro- 
visions of  The  School  Ordinance  there  shall  be  paid  out  of  any 
legislative  appropriation  made  for  that  purpose: 

1.   To  rural  districts  an  amount  to  be  calculated  as  follows: 

(a)  To  each  district  containing  0,400  acres  or  less  of  assessable 
land  as  showif  by  the  last  revised  assessment  roll  of  the 
district  $l/$0  per  day  for  each  day  school  is  kept 
open;  to  each  district  containing  less  than  6,400  acres  as 
aforesaid  one  cent  more  per  day  for  each  160  acres  or 
fractional  part  thereof  less  than  6,400  acres;  and  to  each 
district  containing  more  than  6,400  acres  as  aforesaid  one 
cent  less  per  day  for  each  additional  160  acres  or  fractional 
part  thereof; 

(b)  To  each  district  whose  school  is  kept  open  more  than  160 
days  in  the  year  40  cents  per  day  for  each  additional 
day  not  exceeding  50; 

(c)  To  each  district  engaging  a  teacher  who  holds  a  first  class 
professional  certificate  under  the  regulations  of  the 
department  10  cents  per  day  for  each  day  such  teacher  is 
actually  employed  in  the  school; 

(d)  To  each  district  whose  school  maintains  a  percentage  of 
attendance  as  set  forth  in  the  following  schedule  the  sum 
set  opposite  thereto  for  each  day  school  is  kept  open: 
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SCHEDULE. 

A  percentage 

of  from 

40  to 

50 

inclusive. 

.  .  5  cents 

a 

(4 

51   « 

60 

44 

.10     " 

a 

44 

61   « 

70 

44 

.15     >< 

r    44 

44 

71   " 

80 

44 

.20     " 

44 

44 

81    " 

100 

44 

.25     " 

2.   To  village  and  town  districts  an  amount  to  be  calculated  asvniageand 
follows:  town 

(a)  To  each  district  the  sum  of  90  cents  per  day  for  each  day 
its  school  is  kept  open ; 

(b)  To  each  district  engaging  a  teacher  who  holds  a  first  class 
professional  certificate  under  the  regulations  of  the  depart- 
ment 10  cents  per  day  for  each  day  such  teacher  is  actually 
employed  in  the  school; 

(<?)  To  each  district  whose  school  maintains  a  percentage  of 
attendance  as  set  forth  in  the  following  schedule  the  sum 
set  opposite  thereto  for  each  day  school  is  kept  open: 

SCHEDULE. 

A  percentage  of  from  50  to     60  inclusive.  .  .5  cents 

44  44  61  44  70  44  JQ  44 

44  44  71  44  80  "  .   .15  " 

44  4i  81  44  90  44  ^      20  " 

44  44  91  44  100  "  m   .25  " 

,3.  To  each  district  whose  school  attains  a  minimum  grading  Foreqnip_ ' 
on  its  efficiency  in  respect  to  grounds,  buildings,  equipment,  meat,  etc 
government  and  progress  a  sum  not  exceeding  fifteen  cents  per 
day  to  be  paid  in  proportion  to  such  grading  for  each  day  school 
is  kept  open;  and  such  grading  shall  be  based  upon  the  inspector's 
report  or  reports  as  prescribed  by  the  regulations  of  the  depart- 
ment; 

4.  To  each  town  or  village  district  maintaining  one  or  more  For  standard* 
rooms  exclusively  for  pupils  in  standards  above  the  fifth  the  8um  {^^^Jhan  v 
of  $75  per  term  provided  the  daily  average  attendance  of  pupils  villages 
in  such  room  or  rooms  for  any  such  term  classified  in  accordance 
with  the  regulations  of  the  department  is  at  least  twenty. 

Provided  that  no  grant  shall  be  paid  to  any  district  under  the  Minimum 
provisions  of  this  section  unless  an  average  attendance  of  six  is *ttendance 
maintained  in  its  school  for  the  term  immediately  preceding  the 
time  when  the  payment  of  the  grant  may  be  due; 

Provided  further  that  the  grant  payable  to  any  rural  district  Minimum 
under  subsection  (a)  of  clause  1  of  this  section  shall  not  be  less  SS^Umae 
than  90  cents  per  day  for  each  day  the  school  is  kept  open;  *  (a) 

Provided  further  that  any  and  every  amount  payable  to  any  Maximum 
district  under  this  section  shall  not  unless  otherwise  provided  be3^Jberof 
payable  for  more  than  210  days  in  any  calendar  year; 

Provided   further   that  in  any  district  where  more  than  one^^  room  to 
teacher  is  employed  each  room  shall  rank  as  a  district  under  the™1***;* 

*     i  ^  iii»i«  •  i  i  district 

provisions  of  clauses  1,  2  and  <t  of  this  section  when  the  average 
attendance  of  the  whole  school  shall  at  least  equal  twenty  pupils 
to  each  teacher  employed; 
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Payable  at 
end  of  each 
term 


Or  end  of 
school  year 


Not  to  exceed      Provided  further  that  if  the  sum  of  the  grants  payable  to  any 

teacWsent  °f  district  under  clauses  1  or  2  of  this  section  shall  exceed  70  per 

8alary  cent,   of  the  salary  actually  earned  by  the  teacher  or  teachers 

employed  in  the  district  during  the  year  the  amount  of  the  grant 

.  payable  at  the  end  of  the  second  term  of  the  year  shall  be  reduced 

so  that  the  total  amount  of  the  grant  paid  shall  equal  the  said 

70  per  cent. ; 

Provided  further  that  payments  may  be  made  in  respect  of  the 
amounts  earned  under  clause  1  or  clause  2  of  this  section  at  the 
end  of  the  school  terms  ending  on  the  thirtieth  day  of  June  and  the 
thirty-first  day  of  December  in  each  year  on  receipt  of  the  returns 
hereinafter  provided  and  on  receipt  of  the  treasurer's  bond  and 
teacher's  agreement  as  provided  in  The  School  Ordinance. 

Provided  further  that  in  case  the  school  of  any  district  is  open 
only  during  a  portion  of  the  year  payment  may  be  made  to  such 
district  in  respect  of  the  amounts  earned  under  clause  1  or 
clause  2  of  this  section  as  soon  as  the  school  closes  for  the  year 
on  receipt  of  the  returns,  bond  and  agreement  mentioned  in  the 
next  preceding  proviso; 

Provided  further  that  when  the  return  of  the  treasurer  of  any 
district  as  hereinafter  provided  shows  that  the  district  is  indebted 
to  any  teacher  or  teachers  the  grant  payable  to  such  district 
under  clause  1  or  clause  2  of  this  section  or  such  portion  of  it  to 
the  ampunt  of  such  indebtedness  shall  be  paid  proportionately  to 
such  teacher  or  teachers; 

Provided  further  that  the  grant  earned  by  any  district  under 
clause  4  of  this  section  shall  be  paid  to  such  district  at  the  end 
of  the  school  year  and  in  case  the  school  of  any  district  is  not 
inspected  during  the  year  the  district  shall  be  paid  for  such  year 
such  grant  as  it  may  be  entitled  to  upon  the  basis  of  the  grading 
its  school  attains  on  the  first  inspection  in  the  following  year. 

4.  Any  district  whose  school  has  been  closed  on  account  of 
the  absence  of  the  teacher  in  attending  a  teachers'  institute  or 
convention  held  under  the  regulations  of  the  department  shall  be 
entitled  to  all  grants  as  if  the  sehool  had  been  actually  in  opera- 
tion during  such  period. 

school  closed  5.  If  in  any  district  the  school  has  been  closed  by  the  written 
d&ease011  °f  or^Gr  of  a  duly  qualified  medical  practitioner  on  account  of  the 
prevalence  within  the  district  of  any  disease  the  Lieutenant 
Governor  in  Council  may  pay  grants  in  respect  of  such  days  as 
the  school  has  been  closed  but  in  no  case  shall  such  grants  be 
paid  for  more  than  thirty  teaching  days  in  the  calendar  year. 

special  grant  ••  The  Lieutenant  Governor  in  Council  may  order  the 
payment  of  a  special  grant  to  any  school  whether  organised 
according  to  law  or  not. 

7.  The  secretary,  treasurer  and  teacher  of  every  district  shall 
at  the  end  of  each  school  term  forward  to  the  commissioner  such 
statements  respecting  the  school  and  district  as  are  necessary  to 
enable  him  to  apportion  the  grants  to  which  it  may  be  entitled 


Payable  to 
teacher  for 
arrears 
ot  salary 


Under  clause 
4  if  no 
inspection 


Teacher 

attending 

convention 


Statements 
to  be 
forwarded 
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under  the  Ordinance  and  such  statements  shall  be  verified  by 
declaration  and  shall  be  in  form  prescribed  by  the  commissioner. 

8.  For  the  purpose  of  estimating  the  grant  which  may  be  computation 
earned  by  any  school  on  account  of  the  attendance  of  pupils  theof  avelage 
average  attendance  for  any  calendar  month  during  which  the 
school  is  kept  open  shall  be  calculated  by  dividing  the  aggregate 
days  attendance  for  such  month  by  the  number  of  days  school  is 
kept  open  during  such  mouth;  the  percentage  ot'  attendance  for 
any  month  school  is  kept  open  shall  be  calculated  by  dividing 
the  average  attendance  for  such  mouth  by  the  number  of'  pupils 
in  actual  attendance  during  such  mouth;  and  the  percentage  of 
attendance  for  any  term  shall  be  calculated  by  dividing  the  sum 
of  the  monthly  percentages  of  attendance  by  the  number  of  such 
monthly  percentages  of  attendance, 

H.  The  board  of  every  district  receiving  a  grant  under  clause  Purchase  of 
3  of  section  3  hereof  shall  expend  one  half  of  the  amount  of  suchnnWgrantry 
grant  received  in  each  and  every  year  on  the  purchase  of  books  tl"a^3 
for  a  school  library  and  such  books  shall  be  selected  from  a  list 
authorised  and  furnished  by  the  department. 

1©.  In  all  cases  where  two  or  more  districts  haue  entered  intoGrants  for 
an  agreement  as  provided  in  section  165  of  The  School  Ordinance^™*"*** 
there  shall  be  paid  at  the  end  of  each  school  term  from  and  out  of  school 
of  any  moneys   appropriated    by  the   Legislative  Assembly  for 
school  purposes: 

1.  To  every  district  providing  the  means  of  conveyance  for 
children  from  one  district  to  another  the  sum  of  60  cents  per 
diem  for  each  day  upon  which  such  conveyance  is  provided  in 
accordance  with  tht*  regulations  of  the  department; 

2.  To  every  district  agreeing  as  aforesaid  to  educate  the 
children  of  one  or  more  districts  the  sum  of  4  cents  per  diem  for 
each  pupil  in  average  daily  attendance  who  has  been  conveyed  to 
and  from  the  school  house  in  such  district  or  educated  therein  in 
accordance  with  the  regulations  of  the  department; 

Provided  that  the  total  number  of  days  in  each  year  for  which 
such  grants  may  become  payable  shall  not  exceed  210; 

Provided  further  that  in  case  the  number  of  children  conveyed 
from  one  district  to  another  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the 
agreement  falls  below  an  average  of  six  for  auy  term  the  grant 
payable  under  subclause  1  of  section  10  hereof  shall  be  paid  in 
the  proportion  that  the  average  number  of  children  conveyed  for 
the  term  bears  to  six; 

Provided  further  that  the  total  amount  of  the  grant  which  shall  be 
payable  under  subclause  2  of  section  10  hereof  shall  not  exceed 
for  any  term  the  amount  of  40  cents  per  diem  unless  it  is  satis- 
factorily shown  that  the  presence  of  such  children  necessitated 
the  employment  of  one  or  more  additional  teachers  in  which  case 
the  total  amount  of  the  grant  thus  earned  shall  be  paid. 

11.  This  Ordinance  shall  come  into  force  on  the  first  day  of  commenc©- 
January  1902.  meat 
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